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IN  COMPILING  this  history  of  suburban  and  rural  Long  Island, 
the  editor’s  chief  aim  has  been  to  meet  the  need  and  satisfy  the 
desire  of  the  average  reader.  The  many  contributors,  each  of  whom 
is  a  recognized  authority  on  his  particular  subject,  have  understood 
from  the  start  that  the  goal  was  to  create  a  work  which  would  be 
read  with  interest  by  the  general  public  and  which  would  at  the 
same  time  be  useful  as  a  source  of  reference. 

The  idea  of  such  a  work  being  produced,  not  by  a  single  author, 
but  by  a  group  of  specialists,  each  drawing  from  his  own  particular 
fund  of  knowledge  and  presenting  it  in  his  own  way  under  his  own 
name,  has,  we  believe,  seldom  if  ever  before  been  applied  in  the  local 
field.  Not  only  should  this  policy  tend  to  insure  a  more  authoritative 
coverage  of  each  subject  but  the  variety  of  individual  styles  would 
seem  to  lend  an  interest  not  always  found  in  historical  works.  These 
advantages,  in  the  editor’s  opinion,  offset  the  occasional  instances 
of  the  same  subject  matter’s  being  handled  by  more  than  one  author. 
In  such  cases  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  permit  double  coverage 
with  the  idea  of  having  each  chapter  a  complete  narrative  in  itself. 

Needless  to  say,  the  editor  fully  appreciates  and  gratefully  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  splendid  cooperation  of  those  loyal  Long  Islanders 
whose  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  has  alone  made  this  work  possible. 
With  them  he  joins  in  the  hope  that  these  volumes  will  do  justice 
to  the  story  of  an  island  which,  in  the  words  of  Washington  Irving, 
written  in  a  much  earlier  day,  “is  quite  a  mine  of  local  history.” 

Previous  works  on  this  subject,  including  the  most  recent,  that 
of  Henry  Isham  Hazelton  published  in  1925,  have  all  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  shelves  of  the  book  marts  and,  rated  as  items  for 
the  collector,  are  out  of  circulation  as  far  as  the  general  public  and 
the  average  reader  are  concerned.  Fortunately  some  public  libraries 
have  had  the  foresight  to  procure  and  preserve  many  of  these  items 
but  they  are  not  usually  loaned  out. 

This  condition  has  contributed  to  the  historians  themselves  being 
so  little  known.  One  frequently,  for  instance,  comes  upon  references 
to  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  to  Silas  Wood,  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  Henry 
Onderdonk,  Gabriel  Furman,  Pelletreau,  Flint,  Armbruster,  Munsell, 
Bayles,  Whitaker,  Tooker,  and  other  island  historians,  but  just  who 
these  narrators  were,  when  and  where  they  lived,  and  what  else  they 
did  besides  write  history  has  too  seldom  been  told. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  for  instance,  that  Daniel  Denton,  Long 
Island’s  first  English  historian,  so-called,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Denton,  one  of  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Hempstead. 
Time  and  again  historians  have  confused  father  and  son  in  fixing  the 
authorship  of  the  earliest  treatment  of  the  island  by  an  English  resi¬ 
dent,  published  in  1670  and  lavishly  entitled  “A  Brief  Description 
of  New  York,  formerly  Called  New  Netherlands,  with  the  Places 
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thereunto  Adjoining,  together  with  the  Manner  of  its  Scituation,  Fer¬ 
tility  of  the  Soyle,  Healthfulness  of  the  Climate,  and  the  Commodities 
thence  Produced,  also  Some  Directions  and  Advice  to  Such  as  Shall 
go  Thither;  An  Account  of  what  Commodities  they  shall  Take  with 
Them;  the  Profit  and  Pleasure  that  May  Accrew  to  them  thereby, 
likewise  A  Brief  Relation  on  the  Customs  of  the  Indians  There.” 

The  confusion  which  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  Dentons  is  shown  in  Martha  B.  Flint’s  “Early  Long  Island” 
which  states  that  “Daniel  Denton,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton, 
was  author  not  only  of  his  Description  of  New  York,  but  of  a  small 
Treatise  of  about  355  pages,  8  vo.,  stiled  A  Divine  Soliloquy”.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Treatise  was  written,  not  by  Daniel  Denton,  author 
of  the  island’s  first  factual  work,  but  by  his  reverend  father.  Of  the 
latter,  Thompson’s  History  has  this  to  say:  “Mr.  Denton  was  born 
of  a  good  family  at  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1586,  educated  at  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1623  and  was  settled  as 
ipinister  of  Coley  Chapel,  Halifax,  for  seven  years”. 

The  foregoing  quotation  would  have  it  that  Richard  Denton  had, 
at  graduation,  reached  the  somewhat  ripe  age  of  thirty-seven.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  Venn’s  Alumnae  Cantabrigensis  records  that  in  1621  the  elder 
Denton  was  Sizar  of  St.  Catherine’s  and  in  1623  received  his  A.B., 
the  same  year  taking  unto  himself  a  wife. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Denton  spent  nineteen  years  in  America,  then 
returned  to  England  and  died  there  in  1662  or  1663,  his  age  then, 
according  to  Thompson,  being  seventy-six.  However,  according  to 
“The  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Denton  of 
Hempstead,  L.  I.”,  edited  by  the  late  George  D.  A.  Combes  from  notes 
prepared  by  William  A.  Eardeley  and  published  in  1936,  Richard 
Denton  was  born,  not  in  1586  as  stated  by  Thompson,  but  in  1603. 
This  would  have  made  his  age  at  death  fifty-nine  or  sixty  and  at 
graduation  twenty  instead  of  the  ripe  thirty-seven. 

The  son,  Daniel  Denton,  was  born  in  1626  at  Yorkshire,  England, 
and  journeyed  to  America  with  his  father  in  the  fleet  of  Winthrop 
in  1630  when  Daniel  was  but  four  years  of  age.  Five  years  later  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Watertown  and  in  1641  to  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  It  was  not  until  1644,  when  the  future  author  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  that  he  came  with  his  father  to  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  and 
with  him  participated  in  its  founding,  rising  by  1850  to  the  post  of 
town  clerk. 

In  1656  Daniel  Denton  and  his  brother  Nathaniel  were  among 
those  who  settled  Jamaica  and  the  former  was  chosen  town  clerk  to 
serve  this  new  community,  according  to  the  very  first  entry  in  the 
Jamaica  Town  Records,  1656-1751,  page  one,  which  reads: 

“A  Town  Meeting  held  of  ye  Town  ye  18th  of  February  1656. 
Daniel  Denton  chosen  to  write  and  enter  all  acts  and  orders  of  public 
concernment  of  ye  Town  and  is  to  have  a  daie’s  work  a  man  for  ye 
said  employment.”  Again  on  February  27,  1658,  it  was  entered  that 
Daniel  Denton  “shall  be  town  clerk  for  ve  ensuing  vear  &  to  have  off 
some  30  st.  &  off  others  a  guilder”. 

Daniel  was  elected  magistrate  of  Jamaica  in  1662,  the  year  that 
his  father  died  in  England.  Two  years  later  Daniel’s  name  appears 
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as  one  of  several  grantees  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  New  Jersey, 
near  the  present  city  of  Elizabeth.  This  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Justice  of  the  Peace  by  Governor  Nicolls,  almost  immediately  upon 
the  English  taking  over  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands.  In  this 
office  Daniel  represented  Jamaica  at  the  historic  Hempstead  conven¬ 
tion  of  1664-65. 

Visiting  London  in  1670,  Daniel  Denton  prepared  and  attended 
to  the  publication  of  his  work,  a  pamphlet  obviously  designed  to 
persuade  Englishmen  to  migrate  to  America  and  especially  to  Long 
Island,  the  natural  resources  of  which  were  described  in  glowing 
language  by  the  author. 

“The  greatest  part  of  the  Island,”  he  wrote,  “is  full  of  timber, 
as  Oaks,  white  and  red,  Walnut-trees,  Chestnut-trees  #  *  *  also 
Maples,  Cedars,  Saxifrages,  Beach,  Birch,  Holly,  Hazel,  with  many 
sorts  more.”  The  island’s  fields  and  woodlands  were,  Denton  declared, 
“so  curiously  bedecke  with  Roses  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
delightful  flowers,  not  only  pleasing  the  eye,  but  smell,  that  you  may 
behold  Nature  contending  with  Art  and  striving  to  equal,  if  not  excel, 
many  Gardens  in  England.” 

To  quote  further  from  this  first  “history”  and,  undoubtedly,  the 
island’s  first  real  estate  prospectus,  “The  herbs  which  the  country 
naturally  affords  are  Purslain,  white  Orange,  Egrimony,  Violets,  Pen- 
niroyal,  Alicampane,  besides  Saxaparilla  very  common,  with  many 
more  *  *  *  Nay,  did  we  know  the  virtue  of  all  these  Plants  and 
Herbs  growing  there  (which  time  may  more  discover)  many  are  of 
opinion,  and  the  Natives  do  affirm,  that  there  is  no  disease  common 
to  the  Country,  but  may  be  cured  without  Materials  from  other 
Nations”. 

“The  Fruits  natural  to  the  Island,”  wrote  Denton,  “are  Mul¬ 
berries,  Pesimons,  Grapes,  great  and  small,  Huckelberries,  Cramber- 
ries,  Plums  of  several  sorts,  Rasberries  and  Strawberries,  of  which 
last  is  such  abundance  in  June,  that  the  Fields  and  Woods  are  died 
red;  Which  the  Countrev-people  perceiving,  instantly  arm  themselves 
with  bottles  of  Wine,  Cream  and  Sugar,  and  instead  of  a  Coat  of 
Male,  every  one  take  a  Female  upon  his  horse  behind  him,  and  so 
rushing  violently  into  the  fields,  never  leave  till  they  .have  disrob’d 
them  of  their  red  colours,  and  turned  them  into  their  old  habit.” 

Upon  returning  to  America  and  Long  Island,  Daniel  Denton  found 
that  in  his  absence  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful,  a  charge  to  which 
she  confessed,  and  a  bill  of  absolute  divorce  was  granted  Denton  by 
Governor  Lovelace  and  his  Council.  The  divorced  spouse  thereupon 
married  Major  Daniel  Whitehead  by  whom  in  due  course  she  had 
six  children. 

As  for  Denton,  he  removed  to  New  Jersey  and  in  1673  was  serving 
as  a  magistrate  at  Piscataway.  The  following  year  he  disposed  of 
his  property  there  and  moved  to  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  became  Town  Recorder  and  school  teacher.  There,  on  April  24, 
1676,  at  the  age  of  fifty  he  took  a  second  wife,  one  Hannah  Leonard, 
age  seventeen,  and  their  first  child,  Hannah,  was  born  a  year  later. 

Back  at  Jamaica  in  1684  with  his  large  and  still  growing  family, 

•  Denton  was  again  chosen  Town  Clerk  and  in  1689  was  commissioned 
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Clerk  of  Queens  County  in  which  Jamaica  was  located.  Although  the 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  an  entry  in  the  Jamaica  town  records 
of  March,  1696,  refers  to  “Daniel  Denton,  late  of  Jamaica,  Seanor, 
now  deceased  ”. 

In  the  case  of  Long  Island’s  first  English  pamphleteer,  not  only 
has  little  been  written  about  Denton’s  life,  but  few  people  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  read,  or  even  see  his  small  but  notable  work  in 
its  original  form.  Only  twenty-one  copies  are  believed  to  be  extant 
of  the  first  edition  although  a  number  of  reprints  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  the  most  recent  in  1937  by  Columbia  University 
Press,  with  complete  bibliographical  notes  by  Victor  Hugo  Paltsits, 
a  thorough  student  of  the  subject. 

A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  1670  was  sold  in  London  in 
1824  for  eighteen  shillings.  Twenty-two  years  later  another  copy 
brought  $31,  while  in  1900  a  perfect  copy  of  the  tract  was  sold  in 
London  as  part  of  the  library  of  Lord  Ashburton  for  400  pounds  or 
about  $2,000.  The  Columbia  College  Library  prizes  a  copy  which  it 
purchased  some  years  ago  in  a  batch  of  pamphlets  for  ten  dollars, 
but  a  copy  once  held  by  the  New  York  State  Library  was  lost  in  the 
Albany  Capitol  fire  of  1911. 

Not  until  the  year  1824  did  a  work  purporting  to  be  a  history  of 
Long  Island  appear  in  print  although  much  had  by  then  been  written, 
and  some  of  it  published,  on  a  less  comprehensive  scale,  dealing 
usually  with  a  community  or  a  church.  It  was  in  1824  that  Alden  J. 
Spooner,  a  printer  located  in  Brooklyn,  brought  out  a  66-page  pam¬ 
phlet  by  the  Hon.  Silas  Wood  of  Huntington,  entitled  “A  Sketch  of  the 
First  Settlement  of  the  Several  Towns  on  Long  Island  —  With  their 
Political  Conditions,  to  the  end  of  the  American  Revolution”.  Two 
years  later  Spooner  produced  a  111-page  edition  of  the  work  and  again 
in  1828  a  third  edition  which  by  then  had  grown  to  184  pages. 

Alden  J.  Spooner  as  well  as  his  father  Alden  contributed  greatly 
to  the  recorded  story  of  Long  Island  in  a  number  of  pamphlets  which 
they  printed  in  their  plants  at  Sag  Harbor  and  Brooklyn.  Some  of 
these  pamphlets  are  now  highly  valued  items  of  Americana. 

Although  Silas  Wood  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  historical 
writings,  he  was  an  outstanding  lawyer,  a  legislator  in  both  state  and 
nation  and  a  statesman  whose  interest  in  public  affairs  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  shores  of  his  native  island. 

Born  September  14,  1769,  in  the  same  picturesque  West  Hills 
section  of  Huntington  Town  where  fifty  years  later  the  immortal  Walt 
Whitman  was  to  first  see  the  light  of  day,  Silas  Wood  was  the  son  of 
Joshua  and  Ruth  Brush  Wood  of  humble  circumstances.  After  attend¬ 
ing  the  local  school,  he  was  in  due  course  admitted  to  Princeton  College 
from  which  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  spend  several 
ensuing  years  as  a  tutor  there. 

Although  he  did  not  immediately  prepare  himself  for  the  bar, 
he  was  an  intense  student  of  public  affairs  and  in  1794,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  issued  his  first  work,  a  pamphlet  of  36  pages  entitled 
“Thoughts  on  the  State  of  the  American  Indians”. 

The  following  year  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assem¬ 
bly  from  Suffolk  County,  in  which  office  he  served  four  years  during 
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Not  until  1810,  when 
Wood  admitted  to  the  bar. 
City  but  in  1813  returned 
in  1817  he  was  elected  to 
for  five  successive  terms. 


which  period  he  made  a  study  of  State  government.  In  1802  he  married 
Catherine  Huyck,  but  the  following  year,  on  their  way  to  Montgomery 
County,  the  young  wife  died  in  childbirth,  her  infant  son  succumbing 
three  days  later,  and  Silas  Wood  buried  them  beside  the  trail  “without 
civilized  assistance”. 

he  was  forty-one  years  of  age,  was  Silas 
For  a  brief  spell  he  practiced  in  New  York 
to  his  beloved  Huntington  and  from  there 
Congress,  serving  the  Long  Island  district 
It  was  just  previous  to  his  entrance  into 
the  national  field  that,  In  1816,  he  issued  his  “Brief  Statement  of  the 
Claim  of  Huntington  to  Cap  Tree  Island,  Oak  Island  and  Grass  Island 
in  the  South  Bay,”  a  16-page  pamphlet  published  in  Brooklyn,  the 
scholarly  reasoning  of  which  greatly  increased  the  young  lawyer’s 
prestige  and  no  doubt  had  some  bearing  on  his  being  chosen  for 
Congress. 

Referring  to  Silas  Wood,  the  candidate  for  re-election  in  1826, 
The  Portico,  Huntington’s  local  newspaper,  declared:  “For  experience 
and  abilities;  for  true  patriotism  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duties, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  rational  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Suffolk”. 

Wood  had  by  then,  while  serving  as  Representative,  issued  his 
Long  Island  history,  first  in  1824,  and  two  years  later  in  a  second, 
larger  edition  upon  which  The  Brooklyn  Star  commented:  “The  work 
now  embraces  a  mass  of  very  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the 
early  settlement  of  every  town  on  the  Island.  .  .  It  also  includes 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  men  and  a  political  history  of 
the  most  interesting  periods.  The  work  will  perpetuate  and  hand 
down  to  posterity  very  many  facts  and  incidents  which  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.” 

Having  remained  a  widower  for  twenty-six  years,  Silas  Wood 
in  1829  married  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Josiah  Smith  of  Long 
Swamp  in  the  town  of  Huntington.  The  one  child  born  to  them,  a 
daughter,  died  in  1832  but  the  mother  lived  until  1859,  surviving 
the  historian  by  twelve  years. 

There  are  students  who  consider  Silas  Wood  the  most  profound 
if  not  the  most  prolific  of  the  Island’s  historians.  The  only  copy 
extant  of  his  first 'work,  the  36-page  pamphlet  of  1794,  “Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  the  American  Indians,”  is  now  owned  by  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  of  San  Marino,  California,  which 
in  1923  purchased  it  for  $130.  Copies  of  Wood’s  “Brief  Statement  of 
the  Claim  of  Huntington  to  Cap  Tree  Island,  Oak  Island  and  Grass 
Island  in  the  South  Bay,”  1816,  are  owned  and  highly  prized  bv  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society,  Brooklyn,  and  the  Long  Island  Collec¬ 
tion  at  East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

The  Huntington  Historical  Society,  whose  headquarters  stands 
within  a  few  miles  of  Silas  Wood’s  birthplace,  owns  a  rather  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  his  material  including  his  own  personal  copy  of  the 
1828  edition  of  the  island  history,  also  a  copy  of  the  original  1824 
edition  as  well  as  a  copy  of  his  sketch  on  Huntington  Town,  published 
the  same  year.  Copies  of  the  latter  became  rare  shortly  after  publi- 
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cation  as  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  was  stored  in  a  Huntington 
building  that  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Huntington  Historical  Society  likewise  owns  a  volume  which 
Silas  Wood  had  had  bound  for  his  wife  and  which  contains  not  only 
the  Huntington  Town  sketch  and  the  island  history,  1828  edition, 
but  copies  of  six  speeches  which  he  delivered  before  Congress  and 
which  were  printed  in  Washington. 

Outstanding  among  the  published  histories  of  Long  Island  are 
the  three  editions  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  the  first  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1839  in  a  single  volume.  It  was  followed  four  years  later 
by  a  two  volume  edition.  He  planned  a  still  larger  work  and  in  1849 
had  released  its  prospectus  when  death  occurred.  The  additional  data 
which  he  had  by  then  collected  finally  appeared  in  1918  in  three 
volumes  published  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  J.  Werner. 

Thompson’s  is  by  far  the  best  known  and  most  widely  quoted  of 
the  island’s  histories.  Appearing  in  its  original  form  fifteen  years 
after  Silas  Wood’s  Brief  Sketch,  it  presented  a  much  more  extensive 
coverage  of  the  subject. 

Like  Silas  Wood,  Benjamin  F.  Thompson  achieved  success  in 
the  legal  profession  before  assuming  the  role  of  historian.  Like 
Wood,  he  was  a  native  Long  Islander,  born  to  the  hilly  farmlands 
of  Suffolk  Country’s  north  shore.  Thompson’s  birthplace  was  Setauket 
where,  in  a  house  which  still  stands,  he  entered  the  world  May  15, 
1784,  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson,  local  physician,  and  Phebe 
Satterly,  daughter  of  Jacob  Satterly  of  Setauket.  Dr.  Thompson  had 
served  as  Captain  of  the  first  Company  of  Colonel  Floyd’s  Long 
Island  Regiment  in  the  Revolution  and  came  from  an  old  and  highly 
respected  island  family,  as  also  did  his  wife. 

Benjamin  F.,  the  first  born  of  this  union,  became  the  sole  sur¬ 
viving  offspring  when  a  younger  sister,  Hannah,  died  in  infancy. 
There  were,  however,  several  other  children  by  the  Doctor’s  second 
wife,  Ruth  Smith.  Following  a  period  of  schooling  in  Setauket,  the 
future  historian  at  the  age  of  ten  entered  Clinton  Academy  at  East 
Hampton,  returning  the  next  year  to  Setauket  from  whence  lie  shortly 
entered  the  then  newly  established  Academy  of  Huntington.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  studies  there  and  also  under  the  Rev.  David  Ely  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  young  Thompson  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered  Yale  College 
only  to  terminate  his  studies  there  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  owing 
to  financial  reverses  suffered  by  his  father. 

From  this  time  on  Thompson  pursued  preparations  for  medicine 
as  best  he  could  and  eventually  entered  the  profession.  He  practiced 
for  ten  years  in  and  around  Setauket,  at  the  same  time  preparing 
for  law.  Not  until  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  however,  was  he  finally 
admitted  to  the  bar.  Like  Historian  Silas  Wood,  who  had  not  become 
a  lawyer  until  his  forty-first  year,  Thompson  had  devoted  the  earlier 
part  of  his  adult  life  to  varied  activities  including  a  goodly  measure 
of  public  service. 

In  1810  the  young  medical  doctor  married  Mary  Howard,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Zachariah  Greene.  The  bride  was  then  but  sixteen,  ten 
years  younger  than  her  husband.  Her  father  was  the  minister  of  the 
Setauket  Presbyterian  Church,  a  post  he  occupied  for  sixty-one  years. 
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In  1811  Dr.  Thompson  was  appointed  assistant  county  clerk  of  Suffolk 
County  and  in  1812  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the  State 
Assembly.  The  following  year,  with  the  country  again  at  war  with 
England,  Thompson  was  appointed  by  the  federal  government  to  serve 
as  collector  of  its  taxes  and  internal  revenues  for  the  counties  of 
Queens  and  Kings.  Resigning  this  post  in  1815,  he  was  the  following 
vear  appointed  postmaster  at  Setauket,  serving  in  that  capacity  until 
1824. 

In  1826  Thompson  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district  attorney 
of  Queens  County,  having  by  then  moved  his  residence  from  Setauket 
to  Hempstead  in  that  county.  He  held  this  post  for  ten  years,  ful¬ 
filling  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  quote  the  Long  Island  Star  of  Febru¬ 
ary  18,  1836,  “with  energy  and  fidelity”.  To  further  quote  this  leading 
newspaper  of  its  day,  Mr.  Thompson  “added  a  decision  of  character, 
and  a  tact  and  facility  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  much  oftener  exhibited  among  our  law  practitioners”. 

The  year  before  he  became  district  attorney,  Mr.  Thompson 
published  a  300-page  volume  entitled  “The  Justices  Guide”  as  a 
reference  in  legal  procedure  for  justices  of  the  peace,  an  office  in 
which  he  had  also  briefly  served. 

From  1836  on,  while  enjoying  an  ever  expanding  law  practice, 
Benjamin  F.  Thompson  gave  more  and  more  of  his  time  to  compiling 
the  history  he  had  long  planned.  When  finally  in  1839  the  volume  was 
published,  it  was  dedicated  to  his  fellow  historian,  Silas  Wood.  Printed 
at  Thompson’s  own  expense,  its  publisher  was  Fli  French  of  New 
York.  The  small  edition  was  quickly  disposed  of,  almost  entirely  to 
those  who  had  subscribed  in  advance. 

The  second  edition  of  Thompson’s  history,  consisting  of  two 
volumes  and  published  in  1843,  was  dedicated  “to  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society”.  It  was  produced  at 
the  joint  expense  of  the  author  and  his  publishers,  Gould,  Banks  and 
Company  of  New  York,  and  was  sold  out  completely  within  a  year, 
Thompson  later  writing  that  an  edition  “three  times  as  large  could 
have  been  disposed  of.” 

In  February  of  1849  Benjamin  F.  Thompson  wrote  to  Thaddeus 
W.  Harris,  librarian  of  Harvard  University:  “The  manuscript  of  my 
third  edition  of  the  history  of  Long  Island  is  ready  for  the  press,  and 
I  am  only  waiting  the  procuring  of  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
to  warrant  the  publication.  The  second  edition  is  exhausted  and  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  new  material  make  me  desirous  of  printing 
a  more  complete  work,  before  I  die.”  He  passed  away  the  following 
year  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Hempstead. 

The  manuscript  which  he  had  prepared  for  publication  went  to 
the  youngest  of  his  four  children  (two  sons  and  two  daughters), 
Edward  Z.  Thompson,  whose  daughter,  Miss  Julia  H.  Thompson,  made 
it  available  for  the  three  volume  edition  of  1918.  Today  this  work 
is  much  more  highly  appraised  by  students  if  not  collectors  than 
either  of  the  earlier  editions. 

At  the  time  Thompson  was  preparing  his  second  edition,  two 
other  prominent  Long  Islanders  were  also  engaged  in  compiling  local 
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histories.  They  were  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  and  Nathanie’ 
S.  Prime  of  Huntington.  The  former  confined  his  endeavors  pretty 
much  to  his  native  Queens  County,  while  Prime’s  forte  was  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  island’s  churches  which  he  turned  into  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history. 

Contemporary  with  Thompson,  Onderdonk  and  Prime,  as  well  as 
with  Silas  Wood,  who  died  in  1847  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  were 
two  outstanding  Brooklyn  historians.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  publisher  of 
the  then  newly  founded  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  served  as  mayor  of 
that  city  and  for  a  time  was  minister  to  Holland.  Here  he  had  access 
to  original  records  of  the  New  Netherlands  colony  of  which  Brooklyn 
had  been  a  part.  It  was  information  obtained  in  Holland  which 
prompted  him  to  write  his  Brooklyn  history.  Gabriel  Furman  com¬ 
piled  his  “ Antiquities  of  Long  Island”  some  twenty-five  years  before 
the  manuscript,  which  had  become  lost,  was  found  by  Frank  Moore 
and  published  in  1875. 

Among  Long  Island  historians  of  the  19tli  century  was  a  native 
of  Middle  Island,  a  small  farming  community  in  the  heart  of  Suffolk 
County.  Richard  M.  Bayles  was  born  March  23,  1846.  Educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  county  and  at  Northville  Academy,  he 
took  up  surveying  which  led  him  into  the  field  of  title  searching. 
This  in  turn  aroused  his  interest  in  genealogy  and  finally  he  made  his 
debut  as  a  full  fledged  historian  with  the  publication  in  1874  of  a 
volume  entitled  “Sketches  of  Suffolk  County.”  Eight  years  later  his 
more  comprehensive  “History  of  Suffolk  County”  appeared. 

Unlike  most  of  the  island’s  historians,  however,  Richard  M.  Bayles 
chose  further  fields  to  explore.  His  history  of  Greene  County,  N.  Y., 
was  published  in  1884,  followed  shortly  by  histories  of  the  towns  of 
Essex  and  Haddam  in  Connecticut.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Yon¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  and  one  of  Richmond  County,  Staten  Island.  Newport  and 
Providence  in  Rhode  Island  later  received  his  attention  as  did  other 
parts  of  New  England.  Nevertheless,  Richard  M.  Bayles  remained  a 
resident  of  Middle  Island  and  there  he  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  rusticating  amid  a  large  collection  of  books  and  newspaper  files. 

Unicpie  among  the  Island’s  local  historians  was  Augustus  Griffin 
of  Oyster  Ponds  (now  Orient),  then  as  now  one  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  of  Southold  Town.  Griffin’s  Journal,  published  in  1857,  has 
since  become  a  valuable  piece  of  Americana  as  well  as  a  fruitful  source 
of  data  for  subsequent  historians. 

The  author,  whose  first  and  only  work  was  published  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  survived  its  publication  by  almost  a  decade.  He  had  as  a 
young  man  taught  school  at  Minisink  and  at  Blooming  Grove  in 
Orange  County.  Later,  in  addition  to  keeping  a  general  store  at 
Orient,  he  served  that  section  of  the  island  as  an  auctioneer.  He 
was  a  good  one  and  in  1820  disposed  of  the  south  half  of  the  immense 
farm  of  Captain  David  Webb,  some  miles  west  of  Orient. 

The  successful  bidders  for  this  large  tract  of  land  in  Southold 
Town  were  David  T.  Terry,  Silas  Webb  and  Joshua  Tuthill  who 
developed  it  into  what  soon  became  part  of  the  thriving  village  of 
Sterling  (now  Greenport).  The  sale  is  referred  to  in  Griffin’s  Journal 
which  was  compiled  with  the  aid  of  the  author’s  son,  Sidney  L. 
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Griffin,  an  attorney-at-law,  from  a  diary  which  the  auctioneer-store¬ 
keeper  had  kept  for  many  years. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  one  of  America’s  present 
day  historians  of  national  repute  made  his  dehut  on  Long  Island. 
James  Truslow  Adams’  first  published  works  were  two  small  hooks 
on  the  histories  of  Southampton  and  Bridgeliampton.  They  were 
printed  at  the  plant  of  Bridgeliampton ’s  weekly  newspaper,  at  the 
author’s  expense,  and  are  now  eagerly  sought  by  collectors. 

To  list  all  the  men  and  women  who  have  contributed  to  the 
printed  story  of  Long  Island  and  sections  thereof  would  make  a 
bibliography  of  many  pages.  Their  number  runs  into  the  hundreds 
and  each,  besides  adding  to  the  fund  of  information,  has  stimulated 
public  interest  in  the  subject  to  the  extent  that  the  study  of  island 
history  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  of  avocations. 

Paul  Bailey 
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The  Geology  of  Long  Island 

Jay  T.  Fox,  P.S.A. 

Fox  Museum  of  Natural  History 
Seaford,  Long  Island 

Introduction 

FOR  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Long  Island.  My  investigations  into  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Long  Island  have  taken  me  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  territory.  A  naturalist  cannot  come  in  contact  with 
the  plant  and  animal  life  of  a  region  without  also  noting  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  countryside.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  trying  to 
discover  the  Geologic  changes  through  the  interpretation  of  topo¬ 
graphical  contours,  that  I  took  the  trouble  to  examine  and  study  with 
considerable  care,  the  glacial  history  of  this  island  of  ours. 

In  brief  summary,  the  present  paper  has  not  attempted  to  cover 
all  of  my  findings,  and  I  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  here,  on  account 
of  space,  to  give  more  details. 

In  order  to  present  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  Geology  of  Long 
Island,  I  have  also  read  many  papers  and  articles  on  this  subject  and 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  meet  some  of  the 
early  Geologists  and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  their  “findings”. 

Early  Geologists 

The  presentation  of  the  first  paper  on  this  subject  seems  to  have 
been  written  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  who  published  a  paper  in  1750, 
giving  a  brief  resume  as  to  how  the  island  was  formed. 

In  1800,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  wrote  the  Mineralogical  History  of 
New  York.  He  described  the  topography  and  erosion  of  Long  Island. 
Mitchell  referred  to  beach  dunes,  large-sized  boulders,  and  also 
touched  upon  the  Marine  fossils  that  were  found  when  drilling  for 
some  deep  wells  at  that  time.  In  1809,  William  MacClure  published 
the  first  Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  of  America.  On  it  he 
shows  the  Northern  half  of  the  island  as  “alluvial” — a  term  used 
then  which  meant — “an  unconsolidated  bed  of  the  Coastal  Plain”. 

The  first  Geological  Survey  of  New  York  was  made  in  1837  when 
W.  W.  Mather  was  State  Geologist.  In  his  1843  report,  Mather  went 
into  great  detail  about  the  Long  Island  clays,  fossils,  lignite  and  peat 
deposits.  He  also  wrote  a  complete  summary  on  the  description  of 
the  large  boulders  left  by  the  glaciers.  He  is  accredited  with  com¬ 
piling  the  first  detailed  account  of  the  Geology  of  Long  Island.  In  the 
American  Journal  of  Science,  dated  1857,  G.  W.  Cooke  published  a 
Geological  Report  that  concerned,  in  most  part,  the  submerged 
timber  and  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Hempstead,  Babylon  and  Islip. 
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J.  D.  Danna,  the  eminent  Geologist,  published  in  1863  his  first 
edition  of  the  Manual  of  Geology,  in  which  he  shows  that  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  glacial  origin  of  the  surface  deposits  of  Long  Island.  An 
article  was  written  in  the  American  Naturalist  in  1876  which  states 
that  D.  S.  Martin  discovered  fossils  of  the  Silurian  Age  in  large 
boulders,  thus  proving  that  these  same  boulders  were  glacial  borne. 
Warren  Upham,  in  1880,  wrote  on  the  Glacial  Moraines  that  were 
situated  at  Roslyn  and  Shinnecock  Hills,  Long  Island.  N.  L.  Britton, 
in  1883,  gave  an  account  of  fossils  found  in  sandstone,  and  he  also 
mentions  the  clays  of  Long  Island. 

Geologists  like  F.  J.  H.  Merrill,  W.  J.  McGee,  John  Bryson, 
W.  H.  Dali  and  G.  D.  Harris  followed  with  their  various  “finds”  or 
geological  discoveries.  They  then  contributed  this  important  scientific 
data  for  publication,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of  printed  material 
on  the  Geology  of  Long  Island.  In  the  beginning  of  the  20th  Century, 
we  find  many  detailed  reports  on  the  Geological  aspects  of  Long 
Island  written  by  Arthur  Hollick,  W.  0.  Crosby,  J.  B.  Woodworth, 
J.  E.  Woodman,  A.  C.  Veatch,  G.  B.  Shattuck  and  many  others.  The 
most  complete  report,  however,  is  that  by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  known  as 
“Professional  Paper  #82  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey”. 
Entitled  “The  Geology  of  Long  Island  New  York”,  this  paper  was 
published  by  the  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  but  it  is 
unavailable,  having  long  been  out  of  print. 

Description 

While  Long  Island  is  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  only  its 
far  Western  sector,  namely  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  actually 
adjoins  the  state.  It  is  approximately  120  miles  long  and  20  miles  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part  of  the  island  (from  Lloyds  Neck  on  the 
North  Shore  to  Seaford  on  the  South  Shore).  The  major  portion  of 
the  island,  running  West  to  East,  lies  adjacent  to  and  directly  South 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Long  Island  is  separated  from  that 
state  by  a  body  of  water  known  as  Long  Island  Sound.  Long  Island 
is  extremely  long  and  narrow  and  it  resembles,  figuratively  speaking, 
a  gigantic  whale.  The  Western  end  seems  to  represent  the  head, 
while  the  Easterly  end  looks  like  the  tail,  with  Orient  and  Montauk 
Points  appearing  as  the  flukes  of  the  tail.  Consequently,  the  high 
ridges  that  run  through  the  center  of  the  island  from  East  to  West 
can,  with  little  imagination,  be  called  the  “backbone”. 

Topography 

A  cross-section  of  the  island,  from  North  to  South,  at  a  point 
somewhere  near  Port  Jefferson,  would  show  the  Geological  Contour 
as  follows;  starting  at  the  Sound,  first,  the  sloping  North  Shore  beach; 
then  an  escarpment  or  high  plateau  100  feet  or  more  in  height,  which 
tapers  toward  the  center  of  the  island.  Here  in  the  center,  one  would 
encounter  two  (2)  distinct  ridges,  known  as  glacial  knobs.  These 
reach  an  elevation  of  200  feet  or  more.  From  the  base  of  the  most 
Southerly  knob  or  ridge  the  topography  then  continues  on  a  gradual 
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slope  or  decline,  for  some  10  or  12  miles  to  Great  South  Bay,  diminish¬ 
ing  at  the  rate  of  20  feet  to  the  mile,  to  actual  sea  level.  All  of  this 
territory  from  the  foot  or  base  of  the  “backbone”,  southward  to  the 
Great  South  Bay,  is  Geologically  called,  the  Glacial  Out-wash  Plains. 
These  morainal  aprons  are  covered  extensively  with  sand  and  fine 
gravel.  Villages  such  as  Hempstead,  Freeport,  Seaford,  Amityville 
and  Babylon  are  built  on  these  great  outwash  plains. 

Glaciers 

A  glacier  is :  a  mass  of  ice,  formed  in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
moving  down  a  slope  or  spreading  by  its  own  weight.  As  this  mass 
of  ice  moves,  it  picks  up  many  tons  of  rock,  sand  and  other  debris 
(drift).  The  combined  action  of  the  advancing  of  the  Glacier  and  the 
drift  settling  to  the  base  of  it,  causes  the  underlying  bedrock  to 
become  cut,  scratched  and  grooved.  As  the  Glacier  melts  or  retreats, 
these  boulders,  rocks,  etc.,  are  finally  deposited. 

There  were  four  Glacial  and  three  interglacial  periods  on  Long 
Island.  These  four  Glaciers,  named  locally  by  Fuller,  are  in  the  order 
of  their  antiquity,  the  Mannetto,  the  Jameco,  the  Manliasset,  and  the 
Wisconsin.  These  four  Glaciers  can  be  correlated  with  the  four  named 
Glaciers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  Nebraskan,  the  Kansan,  the 
Illinoisan,  and  the  Wisconsin,  commonly  known  as  the  Continental 
Glaciers.  They  also  correspond,  in  time  period,  to  the  four  Glaciers 
of  the  European  Alps;  the  Gunz,  the  Mindel,  the  Riss,  and  the  Wurm. 

These  Glaciers  were  composed  of  ice  fields  estimated  to  have  been 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  No  one  knows  definitely  when  the 
first  or,  for  that  matter,  the  last  Glacier  was  formed,  but  it  is  the 
consensus  of  scientific  opinion  that  the  last  ice  sheet  began  to  melt  or 
retreat  about  40,000  years  ago  and  retreated  approximately  at  the 
rate  of  30  miles  every  2000  years. 

Glacial  Process 

Almost  everywhere  on  land  there  is  a  surface  covering  of  soil 
and  sub-soil  lying  in  contact  with  bedrock.  This  soil  is  really  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  disintegration,  or  the  breaking  down,  of  the  bedrock  itself.  In 
the  territory  North  of  and  adjoining  Long  Island,  namely  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States,  we  find  that  this  soil  rests  in  sharp 
contrast  on  the  bedrock  itself,  with  little  or  no  evidence  of  decayed 
bedrock.  This  soil  and  sub-soil  is  filled  with  boulders,  smaller  stones, 
rubble  and  sand  formed  from  various  kinds  of  rock,  but  differing 
entirely  in  structure  from  the  native  bedrock  itself. 

If  one  were  to  clear  this  soil  and  sub-soil  away  from  the  under¬ 
lying  bedrock,  one  would  find  running  North  and  South,  straight 
parallel  scratches  or  grooves.  Some  of  these  striations  on  bedrock 
surfaces  are  as  wide  as  6  inches  and  some  are  equally  as  deep.  This 
peculiar  abrasive  feature,  namely  the  grooving  or  scratching  of  the 
bedrock,  proves  to  us  that  a  great  scouring  or  scratching  action  took 
place  during  the  transportation  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  from  some 
Northern  locality,  other  than  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 
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Only  a  large  field  of  Glacial  Ice  carrying,  or  pushing,  ahead  of  it 
loose  material,  could  produce  these  markings  on  the  face  of  this  bed¬ 
rock.  Every  Geologic  surface  has  features  which  deserve  an  explana¬ 
tion.  The  scratched  bedrock  under  the  Glacial  deposits  in  this  area 
show  that  these  ice  fields  moved  Southward  from  points  as  far  North 
as  Canada,  Labrador,  etc.  Many  of  the  larger  rocks  and  boulders 
that  were  left  in  the  wake  of  the  last  Glacial  retreat  are  definitely 
from  these  Northern  points  of  origin. 

The  large  granite  boulders  found  along  the  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island  were  carried  here  from  the  vicinity  of  Yonkers,  Westchester 
and  sites  farther  North.  Smaller  stones  and  pebbles  have  been  found 
in  and  about  Roslyn  which  contain  fossils  and  fossil  impressions  of 
snails,  corals,  etc.  These  are  identical  to  the  marine  fossils  found  in 
the  Catskill  Mountains  today.  Then  again,  some  of  the  boulders  found 
on  Long  Island  are  of  Sedimentary  origin,  particularly  the  large  ones 
deposited  on  the  North  Shore.  In  these  boulders,  one  can  find  fossils 
that  are  identical  to  those  found  today,  in  abundance,  in  Northern 
New  York  State.  Fossils  are  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  or 
direct  evidence  of  their  presence,  preserved  in  the  rocks.  It  is  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  fossils  that  the  age  of  rocks  is  determined. 

Long  Island  is  without  doubt  a  most  outstanding  locale  for  the 
Geologist  to  study  Glaciology,  because  it  is  here  that  the  most  South¬ 
erly  limit,  or  stopping  point  of  the  aforementioned  four  Glaciers  is 
found.  These  ice  fields  grew  very  slowly  and  the  advance,  or  South¬ 
erly  movement,  was  also  a  very  languid  process,  the  assumption  being 
that  they  moved  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  in  20  years.  The  animal  and 
plant  life  existing  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  first  ice  sheet,  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  great  climatic  change,  and  it  has  been  common 
in  recent  years  to  find  prehistoric  animal  and  plant  fossilized  remains 
while  excavating  in  New  York  State.  The  fossil  material  thus  un¬ 
earthed  shows  that  the  climate  was  far  more  temperate  then  than 
after  the  Glacial  epoch.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  Mastodon  skeletal 
material  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Cohoes,  New  York.  These  remains 
prove  conclusively  that  the  territory  surrounding  Albany,  New  York, 
was  temperate  enough  to  give  sustenance  to  these  prehistoric  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  present  day  Elephant. 

Just  how  long  this  so-called  Ice  Age  lasted  has  been  a  matter  of 
scientific  conjecture.  Some  estimates  run  up  to  a  million  years.  I 
will  say  here  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  find  comfort  in  my  ignorance, 
however,  as  no  one  else  knows. 

Terminal  Moraines 

The  most  Southerly  extent  of  a  Glacier  is  called  the  terminal 
moraine,  Geologically  defined  as:  an  accumulation  of  rocks,  gravel, 
sands,  etc.,  that  is  carried  and  finally  deposited  somewhere.  On  Long 
Island  the  terminal  moraine  is  known  as  the  previously  mentioned 
“backbone”.  If  a  hill  is  formed  by  this  accumulation,  the  formation 
is  called  a  Knob,  and  where  there  is  a  depression,  the  formation  is 
known  as  a  Kettle.  Here,  at  these  depressions,  large  masses  of 
residual  glacial  ice  melted  more  slowly  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
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Glacier  as  the  border  melted  away,  and,  lying  in  one  spot,  became 
isolated.  The  main  Glacier,  thus  retreating,  deposited  stratified  sands 
and  gravel  around  these  masses  of  residual  ice.  When  these  isolated 
masses  of  ice  finally  melted  their  places  were  marked  by  these  depres¬ 
sions,  or  Kettles,  the  larger  and  deeper  cavities  often  containing  lakes. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  these  water  filled  depressions  on  Long 
Island  are  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  Lake  Success,  Artist  Lake  and  Great 
Pond.  Other  depressions  or  Kettles  filled  with  clay  which  was  car¬ 
ried  into  them  by  the  waters  of  the  Glacier.  A  number  of  these  larger, 
clay  filled  Kettles  can  be  observed  today  in  the  vicinity  of  Farming- 
dale  and  Bethpage.  The  smaller  Kettles  which  remained  dry  are 
known  as  Kettle  holes.  As  these  Glacial  borders  melted,  or  retreated, 
on  Long  Island,  great  streams  of  water  flowed  to  the  sea,  or,  as  in 
this  case,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  These  streams  carried  with  them 
Glacial  fluvial  material,  debris,  small  rocks,  gravel  and  sand.  This 
outwash  drift  fanned  out  from  the  foot  of  the  Glaciers  in  many  direc¬ 
tions.  These  fan-like  tracts,  or  morainal  aprons,  are  called  outwash 
plains  and  they  start  at  the  Southerly  base  of  the  terminal  moraines 
or  “backbone”.  Nearly  all  the  territory  which  lies  immediately  South 
of  the  terminal  moraine  is  composed  of  outwash  gravel  that  contains 
water-worn  pebbles  and  sand  which  slope  away  toward  the  Great 
South  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Deposition  and  Erosion 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  first  Glacier,  the  Mannetto,  there  was 
apparently  a  great  uplifting,  or  rising,  of  land  area.  As  a  result  of 
this  event  a  great  erosion  process  took  place,  which  all  but  completely 
eliminated  the  gravels  and  sands  of  that  interglacial  period.  The 
Geological  contour  of  Long  Island  was  changed  after  the  second 
Glacier,  the  Jameco,  came,  left  its  mass  of  Glacial  till  and  drift,  and 
departed.  This  second  Glacier  upon  its  retreat,  left  in  its  wake  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  clay.  It  was  called  “Gardiner’s  Clay”  by  Fuller, 
a  name  derived  from  Gardiner’s  Island  which  is  composed  in  great 
part  of  this  substance.  (Gardiner’s  Island  is  situated  in  Gardiner’s 
Bay  on  the  Eastern  end  of  Long  Island.)  The  third  Glacier,  the  Man- 
hasset,  followed  next,  performing  additional  building  up  and  erosion- 
ing  as  did  the  others,  and  it  is  this  Glacier  that  is  responsible  for  the 
large  number  of  peat  bogs  found  in  various  places  on  Long  Island. 
The  fourth  and  last  Glacier,  the  Wisconsin,  to  visit  Long  Island,  left 
enormous  quantities  of  outwash  debris  and  drift  and  it  is  this  material 
that  covers  practically  all  the  gravels,  sands  and  clays  left  by  the 
visits  of  the  three  earlier  Glaciers.  The  three  former  Glacial  drifts 
differ  from  the  Wisconsin  drift  in  this  respect:  the  brash  or  constit¬ 
uent  materials  of  the  rocks  were  more  decomposed  and  disintegrated 
due  to  weathering  and  they  were  also  of  less  thickness.  The  last  drift, 
the  Wisconsin,  forms  a  continuous  covering  over  considerable  areas; 
whereas  the  earlier  drifts  were  discontinuous  and  patchy. 

Quoting  Fuller: 

“Long  Island  is  the  resultant  of  opposed  agencies  of 

deposition  and  erosion.  Marine  currents,  Ice  and  Glacial 
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streams  have  each  played  a  part  in  both  the  upbuilding  and 
tearing  down  of  the  island.  That  the  deposits  now  above  sea 
level  are  small  compared  to  those  once  existing  in  the  region, 
there  is  little  doubt,  indicating  that  since  Cretaceous  Time, 
erosion  has  on  the  whole  predominated  over  deposition. 
Although  erosion  is  NOT  now  going  on  very  rapidly,  the 
amount  to  be  removed  before  the  island  is  reduced  to  sea- 
level  is  far  less  than  that  removed  in  the  past,  and  if  the 
conditions  remain  unchanged,  the  time  yet  may  come  when 
the  island  shall  cease  to  exist.  Notwithstanding  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  erosion,  however,  the  present  form  of  the 
island  is  due  to  constructional  rather  than  destructional 
agencies.” 

Bedrock 

No  Geological  summary  is  complete  without  some  reference  to 
the  bedrock  of  that  particular  area.  The  only  exposed  bedrock  found 
on  Long  Island  is  at  the  extreme  Western  end  of  the  island,  appearing 
as  a  narrow  strip  along  the  East  River  near  Astoria.  It  is  Meta- 
morphic  in  character  and  the  contour,  or  dip,  slopes  Southwestward 
at  an  average  rate  of  100  feet  to  the  mile.  In  boring  deep  wells,  this 
rock  has  been  encountered  at  the  following  depths:  125  feet  at  Wood- 
side,  200  feet  at  Whitestone,  300  feet  at  Flushing,  400  feet  at  Port 
Washington,  500  feet  at  Jamaica.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  little  or  no 
rock  outcrops  visible  on  Long  Island,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  the 
area  adjoining  Long  Island,  namely  Manhattan,  Bronx  and  West¬ 
chester. 

The  principal  rocks  of  this  neighboring  territory  are  Archean, 
meaning,  of  a  period  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  era,  during  which  the 
oldest  system  of  rocks  was  made.  These  old  rocks  contain  small 
amounts  of  highly  metamorphic,  or  altered,  sediments.  Throughout 
the  Bronx,  outcroppings  of  Fordham  Gneiss  are  exposed  to  view.  The 
body  of  the  rock  is  composed  of  Granite  and  Quartzite,  intermingled 
with  black  and  white  banded  Gneiss  and  Schist.  Among  these  out¬ 
croppings  at  Inwood,  one  will  also  find  Limestone,  Dolomite  and 
Pegmatic  Mica  Schist.  All  these  rocks  are  of  Igneous  origin,  but  they 
have  been  altered  by  a  dynamic,  or  disturbing,  force  which  caused 
them  to  be  folded,  crushed,  intruded  and  modified  considerably,  by 
recrystallization.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  rocks  that  might  contain 
fossils  in  situ.  They  are  not  found  in  this  area,  excepting  of  course 
those  that  arrived  embedded  in  boulders  that  were  transported  here 
from  the  North  by  Glaciers.  A  common  example  of  these  Sedimentary 
rocks  are  the  sandstones,  shales  and  conglomerates.  Stratified  rocks, 
a  term  applied  to  rocks  consisting  of  originally  horizontal  beds,  or 
strata,  are  also  rare  in  this  vicinity,  but  occasionally  one  comes  upon 
them  in  the  Western  end  of  Long  Island,  i.  e. :  Brooklyn  and  Queens 
Counties.  Cretaceous  or  chalk  like  sediments  are  hidden,  in  most 
places,  by  the  Glacial  deposits  and  the  best  evidence  we  have  of  this 
Cretaceous  material  is  that  which  has  been  taken  from  deep  well 
borings.  A  description  of  these  materialistic  “findings”  will  be  given 
in  a  later  paragraph. 
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Shorelines 

West  of  Port  Jefferson,  the  North  shore  line  is  very  irregular 
with  many  recesses  or  bays,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Coast  has  been 
cut  into  by  tracts  of  water  around  which  the  land  forms  a  curve. 
East  of  Port  Jefferson  all  the  way  to  Orient  Point  the  shoreline  is 
comparatively  regular,  forming  more  or  less  a  straight  contour.  On 
the  Easterly  end  of  the  island,  between  the  aforementioned  “flukes”, 
lie  the  Peconic  and  Gardiners  Bays.  Combined,  these  form  a  body 
of  water  approximately  14  miles  in  one  place  and  spreading  out  to 
27  miles  farther  East.  In  this  vast  body  of  water  there  are  many 
islands,  the  largest  ones  being  Shelter  and  Robins  Islands. 

On  the  Southerly  shore  line,  from  Montauk  Point  to  Southampton, 
the  coast  follows  nearly  a  straight  line.  From  Southampton  to  Fire 
Island  Inlet,  the  shoreline  continues  as  a  straight  beach,  but  it  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  waters  of  the  Shinnecock, 
Moriches  and  Great  South  Bays.  This  long  but  rather  narrow  strip 
of  beach,  or  shore  terrace,  has  been  thrown  up  by  ocean  waves  or 
shore  currents.  Various  names  have  been  given  to  these  beaches 
fronting  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  known  as  Napeague,  Hampton 
and  Fire  Island  Beaches.  We  find  the  beaches  broken  up  by  inlets 
which  are,  from  east  to  west:  Shinnecock,  Moriches,  Fire  Island, 
Jones,  and  Rockaway. 

Practically  all  of  the  territory  on  the  Westerly  end  of  the  South 
Shore,  from  Fire  Island  to  Rockaway  Inlet,  between  the  various 
beaches  and  the  mainland,  is  made  up  of  salt  marshes.  These  in  turn 
are  notched  in  many  places  by  winding  shallow  creeks  and  channels. 
The  long  stretches  of  beach  that  extend  the  full  length  of  Long  Island 
on  the  South  Shore  are  made  up  of  sand,  of  which  Quartz  is  the  most 
common  mineral  present.  Here  and  there  one  is  apt  to  find  some 
Garnetiferous  and  Magnetic  sands.  These  sands  appear  spasmodi¬ 
cally,  usually  after  a  severe  storm,  and  they  range  in  width  from  1  to 
10  feet  and  from  5  to  100  feet  in  length,  averaging  2  to  4  inches  in 
thickness.  These  crystallized  sands  come  from  the  detritus  of  crystal¬ 
line  boulders  that  were  left  by  the  Glaciers. 

Sand  Dunes 

Sand  dunes  are  a  product  of  the  action  of  the  winds  upon  the 
beach  sands  and  the  90  miles  of  beaches  on  the  South  Shore  are 
covered  with  them.  Dunes  are  ridges  or  low  hills  of  aeolian,  or 
wind-blown,  sand,  the  texture  of  which  consists  entirely  of  fine  quartz 
grains.  Some  of  these  drifted  sand  dunes  take  the  form  of  broad 
bare  hills,  with  wind  swept  surfaces,  that  barely  reach  a  height  of 
more  than  20  to  30  feet;  others  are  shaped  into  small  mounds  that 
are  covered  with  the  familiar  beach  grasses  and  vegetation. 

While  discussing  sand  dunes,  it  seems  timely  to  mention  the 
“sunken  forest”  that  is  located  on  Fire  Island,  on  the  bay  side  of 
the  dunes,  a  short  distance  East  of  Point  O  Woods.  On  this  sandy 
strip  of  terrain,  an  adventurer  comes  upon  a  sight,  second  to  none, 
not  only  because  of  its  beauty,  but  also  because  it  is  situated  where 
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one  would  least  expect  to  find  a  stand  of  primeval  vegetation.  Here 
one  finds  the  fast  becoming  extinct,  35  to  40  feet  high,  native  Long 
Island  Holly  trees  ( Ilex  opaca )  with  12-inch  trunk  diameters.  Giant 
Tupelos  ( Nyssa  aquatica),  Sassafras  ( Sassafras  variifolium )  and 
Pitch  Pine  ( Pinus  rigida )  measuring  15  inches  or  more  in  diameter, 
are  found  in  abundance.  Intermingled  with  these  “giants”  are  enor¬ 
mous  undergrowths  of  ferns,  cattails,  azaleas,  bayberry,  rosemallow, 
cranberries  and  beach  plums.  They  have  become  entangled  with 
catbriar,  poison  ivy  and  poison  sumac.  These  “jungles”  are  densely 
packed  with  impenetrable  clumps  of  plant  life.  Consequently,  the  sun 
is  rarely  seen  on  the  floor  of  these  thickets.  As  this  “sunken  forest” 
now  holds  the  last  stand  of  the  giant  American  Holly  on  Long  Island, 
it  is  hoped  that  our  State  Park  Commission  will  deem  it  essential  to 
set  apart  this  undisturbed  section  on  Fire  Island  as  a  permanent 
sanctuary,  before  civilization  engulfs  it  with  its  recreational  improve¬ 
ments. 

Clays 


In  referring  to  the  topography  of  the  North  Shore  of  Long 
Island,  we  find  that  the  so-called  Cretaceous  clays  are  exposed  in 
numerous  places.  On  the  West  side  of  Hempstead  harbor,  close  to 
Roslyn,  there  is  an  outcropping  of  white  Cretaceous  clay.  At  Glen 
Cove  landing,  there  is  another  outcropping  of  yellow,  pink,  black  and 
grey  clay,  of  extremely  fine  texture,  that  is  much  contorted,  bent  and 
twisted  and  contains  many  Pyrite  Concretions  and  Lignitic  fragments. 
The  Glen  Cove  beach  is  shingled  with  red  Hematitic  sandstone,  and 
if  one  is  interested  and  patient  enough  to  split  apart  these  stone  slabs, 
one  will  be  rewarded  for  his  troubles  by  discovering  leaf,  stem  and 
other  plant  fossils.  These  fossil  “finds”  truly  establish  their  having 
existed  in  the  Cretaceous  Age,  differing  greatly  from  the  plants  of 
today.  There  are  many  other  Cretaceous  outcroppings  on  Long 
Island.  They  appear  at  Sea  Cliff,  Lloyds  Neck,  Wyandanch,  Farm- 
ingdale  and  Bethpage.  In  a  previous  paragraph,  which  described  the 
Glacial  Kettles  of  Long  Island,  I  mentioned  the  clay-filled  Kettles 
located  at  Farmingdale  and  Bethpage.  It  is  at  these  locations  that 
the  clays  are  exposed  to  a  depth  of  60  to  70  feet,  and  there  is  also 
embedded  in  this  clay,  specimens  of  Lignite  (brown  coal  or  semi- 
petrified  wood). 

Well  Records 


Many  deep  wells  have  been  drilled  on  Long  Island  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  brought  up  to  the  surface  from  the  subterranean  depths  have 
given  the  Geologists  a  closer  insight  to  the  Geological  aspects  of  the 
sub-surface.  For  example,  the  following  Record  of  a  well  drilled  on 
Long  Beach  on  the  South  Shore,  showed  approximately  the  following: 

(Taken  from  Fuller’s  Geology  of  Long  Island) 


Recent : 

White  beach  sand 
Dirty  grey  sand.  . 


Feet 

0-36 

36-40 
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Feet 

Manhasset : 

Fine  to  coarse  grey  sand .  40-50 

Medium  grey  sand,  no  gravel .  51-55 

Greyish-yellow  sand  and  small  gravel .  55-65 

Yellowish-grey  sand .  65-70 

Orange-yellow  sand  and  gravel .  70-73 

Grey  sand  and  gravel .  73-76 

Quartz  gravel-blue  clay .  76-82 

Jameco : 

Dark  coarse  sand .  82-90 

Cretaceous : 

Black  sand — containing  lignite .  90-99 

Grey  sand  and  lignite .  99-107 

White  sand .  107-111 

Dark  grey  sand .  111-119 

White  sand  with  lignite .  119-121 

Very  dark  clay .  121-135 

Coarse  grey  clayey  sand .  135-143 

Medium  dark  grey  sand  (salt  water) .  143-145 

Very  coarse  dark  grey  sand .  145-156 

Olive  green  sand . 156-158 

White  sand  with  lignitized  wood .  174-192 

White  gravel  and  salt  water .  192-196 

.  Clay  .  196-200 

Fine  sand .  200-220 

Solid  blue  clay — fresh  water .  220-270 

White  sand  and  wood .  270-276 

Clay .  276-282 

White  sand  and  wood .  282-297 

Blue  clay .  297-305 

White  sand,  wood  and  water .  305-308 

Blue  Clay .  308-317 

White  sand — wood  and  artesian  water .  317-325 

Blue  clay .  325-340 

White  sand  and  mineral  water .  340-356 

Blue  clay .  356-360 

White  sand  and  pure  water .  360-378 

Blue  clay .  378-380 

White  sand .  380-381 

White  clay .  381-383 

Fine  sand  and  artesian  water .  383-386 

On  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island  a  deep  well  was  drilled  on 
the  property  of  the  Greenport  Water  Works  at  Greenport  and  the 
following  record  is  taken  from  Fuller’s  Geology  of  Long  Island: 

Feet 


Wisconsin : 

Yellow  gravelly  material 


0-20 
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Feet 

Manhasset : 

Alternate  series  of  sands  and  gravels .  20-100 

Brown  clay  (Gardiners  clay) .  100-150 

Jameco: 

Fine  sands .  150-225 

Coarse  yellow  sand  and  gravel .  225- 

Coarse  quartz  sands  and  gravels .  -555 

Cretaceous : 

White  micaceous  sands .  555-605 

Fine  white  sand .  605-612 

Bright  red  sand  and  clay .  612-619 

Yellow  sand  and  clay — red  brick .  619-640 

Yellow- white  clay .  640-645 

Salmon  colored  clay — dark  sands .  645-650 

Coarse  quartz  sand — fresh  water .  650-670 

Pre-Cretaceous : 

Schist  (rock) .  670-690 


While  discussing  deep  wells,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  a 
few  years  ago  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works  sank  an  1100-foot  well  in 
the  village  of  Seaford  and  encountered  no  bedrock  at  this  depth. 

Geological,  Highlights 

I  list  below  a  few  of  the  outstanding  Geological  features  on  Long 
Island  together  with  their  locations : 

A — 20-foot  Glacial  boulder  near  Whitestone  Landing. 

B — Large  Kettle  lake — Lake  Success. 

C— Glacial  Boulder  54  feet  by  40  feet,  S.  Wr.  Manhasset. 

D— Banded  Cretaceous  clays  at  Glen  Cove  Landing. 

E — Botanical  Fossils  in  red  sandstone  at  Glen  Cove  Beach. 

F — Sand  Dunes,  Salt  marshes,  etc. — Jones,  Oak  Island,  Fire 
Island  beaches. 

G — “Sunken  Forest”  East  of  Point  O’Woods  on  Fire  Island. 

H — Clay  Kettles  at  Farmingdale  and  Bethpage. 

I — Sand  Spit  and  Sand  Dunes  at  Eaton  Point. 

J — 20-foot  Glacial  boulder,  y2  mile  south  of  Halsite. 

K — Largest  Kettle  Lake — Lake  Ronkonkoma. 

L — Glacial  boulder — 25  feet  by  10  feet — Hallock  Landing. 

M— 2  large  Glacial  Boulders — One  mile  West  of  Wading  River 
Station. 

N— Steep  bluffs  along  North  Shore  near  Port  Jefferson. 

0—38  feet  by  20  feet  Glacial  boulder  at  Jacob  Point. 

P — Barrier  beaches  and  sand  dunes  at  Hampton  Beach. 
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Geologic  Chronology 

For  the  benefit  of  the  layman,  may  I  state  that  in  Geology  names 
are  given  to  the  various  Geological  Eras,  and  for  your  guidance  I  list 
here  a  Geological  Time  Table  or  chart. 

Million  Years  Ago  Geological  Epoch 


Man 

Recent  Time 

% 

Glacial  Age 

Pleistocene 

10  1 

Pliocene 

30  l 

Age  of  Mammals 

Miocene 

50  J 

Oligocene 

80 

Age  of  Mammals 

Eocene 

110 

Flowering  Plants  Appear 

Cretaceous 

150 

Age  of  Dinosaurs 

Jurassic 

180 

Age  of  Reptiles 

Triassic 

230 

Age  of  Reptiles 

Permian 

300 

Coal  Age 

Carboniferous 

350 

Age  of  Fishes 

Devonian 

400 

Marine  Invertebrata 

Silurian 

450 

Trilobites 

Ordivician 

600 

Trilobites 

Cambrian 

600/3000 

Original  Rocks 

Archean 

By  referring  to  the  above  Geological  Chart,  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Earth ’s  Past  will  assist  the  reader  in  placing  Long  Island 
in  its  proper  position  in  relation  to  the  Geological  Chronology  of 
North  America. 

Archean:  All  of  the  rocks  which  make  up  the  Earth’s  surface 
can  be  grouped  into  three  divisions: 

1 —  Igneous 

2 —  Sedimentary 

3 —  -Metamorphic. 

Igneous  rocks  are  rocks  which  have  cooled  and  hardened  deep 
within  the  earth.  Lava  from  Volcanoes  is  also  igneous  and  is  an 
(extrusion)  whereas  igneous  rocks  which  have  cooled  slowly  inside 
the  earth  are  (intrusions).  Examples  of  these  igneous  rocks  are: 
Diabase,  Granite  and  Pegmatite. 

Sedimentary  Rocks  were  formed  from  sand,  mud  and  sediments 
that  were  carried  from  their  source  of  origin  by  rivers,  winds  and 
glaciers.  As  these  sediments  piled  up  in  layers,  those  which  were 
once  unconsolidated,  later  became  solidified.  Examples  of  sedimen¬ 
tary  rocks  are:  sandstone,  shale,  limestone,  coal. 

Metamorphic  Rocks  are  altered  rocks  of  igneous  or  sedimentary 
origin  and  due  to  heat  and/or  pressure  have  been  changed  in  com¬ 
position  or  texture,  and  are  frequently  crumpled,  folded  and  con¬ 
torted.  Examples  of  metamorphic  rocks  are:  Mica  schist,  Marble, 
Gneiss,  etc. 
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Cambrian:  In  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian  period,  the  terri¬ 
tory  paralleling  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America,  now  known  as 
the  Appalachian  Region,  was  under  salt  water.  The  first  animal  life  to 
leave  its  evidence  in  the  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  was  the  fossil 
Trilobite,  forerunner  of  the  present  day  Horse-shoe  Crab,  which  is 
now  found  in  the  waters  adjoining  Long  Island.  Primitive  mollusks 
and  sponges  originated  at  this  time. 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  F.  Kull) 

The  Thompson  House,  Setauket,  Birthplace  of  the  Long  Island  Historian 

Ordivician:  During  the  Ordivician  Period,  these  salt  waters 
covered  a  greater  part  of  North  America  and  the  peaks  of  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  of  New  York  State  were  but  mere  islands  in 
this  sea.  Animal  life  at  this  time  was  represented  principally  by 
Marine  Invertebrates  and  giant  snail-like  marine  mollusks  called 
Cephalopods.  Widespread  limestone  formations  date  from  this  period. 

Silurian:  The  Silurian  period  arrived  and  New  York  State  was 
still  covered  by  extensive  seas.  The  cap-rock  of  Niagara  Falls  is  of 
Silurian  Limestone,  and  it  rests  on  the  older  Ordivician  shale.  These 
salt  waters  eventually  dried  up,  the  climate  now  being  hot  and  arid, 
and  large  beds  of  salt  were  deposited  in  Central  New  York  State. 
Animal  life  consisted  mostly  of  marine  shell  life  and  the  large  scor¬ 
pion,  first  of  the  air-breathing  animals,  appeared. 
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Devonian:  Following  the  Silurian  we  come  on  to  the  Devonian 
rocks.  It  was  at  this  time  that  inland  seas  covered  large  areas  of 
North  America.  Primitive  fish,  amphibians  and  plants  appeared 
simultaneously.  At  the  end  of  the  Devonian  period  a  great  uplifting 
took  place  in  the  North  Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  Enormous 
sharks  ( Carcliarodon  megalodon )  estimated  to  have  been  50  feet  or 
more  in  length,  with  teeth  5  inches  long,  ruled  these  seas. 

Carboniferous:  The  Coal  Age  succeeded  the  Devonian,  and  great 
primitive  forests  of  tree  ferns  started  to  grow.  Later  these  tree  ferns 
became  covered  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  sediments  and  due  to 
the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  sedimentary  material  which  covered 
them,  this  plant  life  became  carbonized  and  a  natural  formation  of 
Anthracite  Coal  came  into  existence.  The  Anthracite  Coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  outcome  of  this  Carboniferous  period.  Animal 
life  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  amphibians  and  large 
insects,  some  of  the  latter  having  wing  spreads  of  20  inches  or  more. 
The  first  reptiles  now  came  into  being. 

Permian:  During  the  Permian  epoch,  the  present  Appalachian 
Mountains  were  uplifted  from  the  sea  and  the  entire  Eastern  section 
.of  North  America  has  been  above  sea-level  since  that  time. 

The  Triassic,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  periods  followed  in  order. 
These  three  periods  are  known  as  the  “Age  of  Reptiles”. 

Triassic:  Only  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  was  under 
water  during  this  period.  Great  Volcanic  eruptions  took  place  in  the 
East  (at  least  three  successive  lava  flows).  The  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  were  intruded  during  this  time  period.  They  are  made  up 
of  igneous  rock  (Diabase).  These  vertical  columns  of  rock  developed 
while  the  igneous  rock  was  cooling,  thus  giving  these  bold  cliffs  their 
name,  “Palisades”. 

Jurassic:  During  the  Jurassic  time  the  land  began  to  form  above 
sea-level  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States.  Igneous  rocks 
paralleled  the  Pacific  Coast.  Animal  life  materialized  in  the  form  of 
large  reptiles  (Dinosaurs).  One  form  in  particular  (Brontosaurus), 
attained  a  length  of  75  feet  or  more.  Flying  reptiles,  resembling 
gigantic  bats,  also  originated  in  the  Jurassic  period.  They  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  true  birds.  Primitive  mammals  and  marine  inver¬ 
tebrates  similar  in  form  to  the  Crustaceans  of  today  made  their 
appearance  at  this  time. 

Cretaceous:  The  Cretaceous  period  followed,  introducing  addi¬ 
tional  reptilian  monsters.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  extended  Northward, 
as  an  inland  sea,  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi 
rivers.  A  large  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  South  of  New  Jersey  was 
again  submerged  in  this  period.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous 
period,  the  Dinosaurs  began  to  disappear;  mammals  and  birds  in¬ 
creased  in  number  and  species.  The  first  true  fish  and  the  first  seed 
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bearing  plants  came  into  existence  at  this  time.  The  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  were  formed  and  again  there  was  much  Volcanic  activity. 

The  Eocene,  Oligocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  followed. 
Only  the  coastal  margins  of  North  America  were  covered  with  marine 
waters  then.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  great  masses  of  sedimen¬ 
tary  deposits  were  laid  down,  and  in  some  places  this  sedimentation 
was  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  The  “Bad  Lands”  of  South 
Dakota  are  an  outstanding  example  of  the  depositions  of  this  period. 
Volcanic  eruptions  once  more  caused  vast  quantities  of  lava  to  cover 
great  areas  of  Western  United  States,  in  some  places  to  a  depth  of 
4000  to  5000  feet.  The  Cascade  Mountains  were  formed  and  all  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  was  elevated  by  some  internal  disturbance. 
The  Colorado  River  started  cutting  the  Grand  Canyon,  one  of  the 
Geological  wonders  of  the  United  States.  Toward  the  close  of  this 
Tertiary  period,  animal  life  was  about  the  same  as  it  is  today,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  species  which  have  since  become  extinct,  i.  e., 
the  Sabre  Toothed  Tiger,  the  Woolly  Rhinoceros,  the  Mammoth  and 
the  Mastodon. 

Pleistocene:  Following  our  Geological  “Time  Table”  we  now 
come  to  the  Pleistocene,  or  Great  Ice  Age,  which  corresponds  in  time 
to  the  period  of  the  Long  Island  Glaciers. 

Recent:  At  the  beginning  of  this  Chart  there  appears  the  word 
recent;  which  in  Geology  is  applied  to  a  time  period  in  which  all 
mammals  and  shells  are  identical  with  the  living  species  of  today. 

Conclusion 

You  will  note  that  I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  is  little  evidence 
of  the  older  rocks  on  Long  Island,  namely  the  rocks  of  the  Archean 
time,  except  of  course  at  the  far  Western  end  of  the  island.  Long 
Island  appears  to  have  been  under  water  through  most  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  age,  and  likewise  during  the  Ordivician  age,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  marine  fossils  that  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  from 
material  of  the  borings  of  deep  wells.  There  is  no  record  on  Long 
Island  of  the  Devonian  or  Carboniferous  eras,  and  it  is  a  Geological 
assumption  that  the  land  was  above  water  during  these  periods.  It 
was  during  the  Devonian  time  that  the  mountains  to  the  North  of 
Long  Island  were  being  uplifted.  Also  at  this  time  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  igneous  activity. 

After  the  mountain  uplifting,  there  was  a  period  of  erosion;  the 
land  was  worn  down  to  a  low  rolling  surface  as  is  evidenced  in  New 
Jersey,  where  during  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods  this  region 
was  occupied  by  a  body  of  brackish  water,  in  which  the  red  sandstone 
and  shale  of  New  Jersey  were  laid  down.  Great  Volcanic  eruptions 
followed  and  as  mentioned  previously  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson 
were  intruded  at  this  time. 

During  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  period  a  tilting  began  in  New 
Jersey,  the  South  Easterly  part  sinking  below  sea-level  and  the  North 
Westerly  part  rising.  About  this  time  many  hundreds  of  feet  of  clay 
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deposits  were  laid  down  and  this  was  known  as  the  Cretaceous  period. 
In  the  Long  Island  Zone,  Cretaceous  clays  appeared  at  the  same  time. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  of  Eocene  deposits  on 
Long  Island.  At  the  close  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  there  was  a  tilting  of 
the  land  and  the  Coastal  Plain  was  depressed,  enabling  the  Ocean  to 
advance  across  the  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  deposits  towards  the  West. 
Likewise  Long  Island  shows  no  evidence  of  the  Oligocene,  Miocene 
or  Pliocene  epochs.  Here  again  it  is  a  Geological  theory  that  the 
deposition  of  these  periods  took  place  while  Long  Island  was  sub¬ 
merged.  The  earliest  of  the  Long  Island  Glacial  deposits  are  assumed 
to  have  occurred  during  the  Pleistocene  period. 


Chapter  II 


The  Archaeology  of  Long  Island 

Nat.  E.  Booth* 

LONG  ISLAND  lies  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  extending  130 
miles  northeasterly  to  a  point  opposite  New  London,  Conn.  In 
■^outline  it  strongly  resembles  a  fish,  with  its  head  lying  opposite 
New  York  City  and  the  two  forks  of  the  tail  terminating  on  the  South 
Fork  at  Montauk  Point  and  on  the  North  Fork  at  Orient  Point.  The 
climate  is  agreeable,  being  tempered  by  breezes  blowing  from  the 
surrounding  waters  which  undoubtedly  filled  the  needs  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.  The  dwellings  were  probably  of  wattlework,  the  walls  of 
the  lodges  plastered  with  mud  or  clay  and  the  roofs  formed  of  hides 
or  thatch.  Verrazano,  who  sailed  along  the  coast  in  1524,  reported 
having  seen  similar  structures. 

On  the  inner  or  bay  side  of  both  forks  there  are  numerous  creeks 
and  small  bays,  upon  the  shores  of  which,  always  with  a  southern 
exposure  and  facing  the  water,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  had  their 
villages  and  camps.  There  are  the  remains  of  45  village  sites  known 
on  the  North  Fork  and  20  on  the  South  Fork. 

The  Incorporated  Long  Island  Chapter  of  the  New  York  State 
Archaeological  Association,  which  has  been  active  in  conducting  scien¬ 
tific  investigations  of  these  sites,  particularly  on  Shelter  Island  and 
on  the  two  eastern  forks,  has  recovered  a  vast  amount  of  material  for 
examination  and  study,  all  of  which  has  been  catalogued  and  accurate 
records  kept.  The  most  extensive  of  these  sites  is  in  “The  Old 
Field”  and  the  Dr.  Emerson  site  is  as  large.  Both  are  in  Southold 
Town. 

“The  Old  Field”  site  lies  on  the  shore  of  Southold  Bay,  extend¬ 
ing  600  feet  northerly  from  the  bluff.  The  width  is  approximately 
100  feet  and  the  shell  spread  extends  to  18  inches  at  its  greatest  depth. 
A  few  pits  were  excavated  beyond  the  main  deposit.  There  is  no 
historical  data  relating  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  no  white 
contact  material  has  been  recovered  from  the  site.  It  evidently  was 
cleared  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  upon  the  arrival  of  the  first 
white  settlers  in  1640.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  town  records  as  The 
Old  Field  during  the  first  100  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  town. 
Undoubtedly  the  whites  found  the  land  suitable  for  their  requirements 
and  banished  the  inhabitants  to  some  other  location. 

Situated  near  salt  water  sea  food,  the  principal  diet  of  the 
Indian  in  this  area,  the  site  is  in  proximity  to  fresh  water  and  con¬ 
venient  to  deposits  of  clay,  of  which  they  made  their  pottery.  The 

*  Editor’s  Note. — The  author  of  this  chapter  is  vice  president  of  The  Incorporated  Long 
Island  Chapter,  New  York  State  Archaeological  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Custer 
Institute  of  Research.  He  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  participated  in  the  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  organizations  and  has  personally  made  a  number  of  important  contributions 
in  this  field. 
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Old  Field  comprises  approximately  60  acres  and  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  upward  of  300  years.  Comparatively  few  artifacts  of 
stone  were  recovered  from  excavation  and  they  are  of  the  same  type 
as  those  from  the  surface.  The  shell  deposit  was  probably  much 
deeper  before  cultivation.  Due  to  its  extent  and  the  number  of 
artifacts  found,  a  description  of  this  site  will  suffice  for  the  others 
examined  on  eastern  Long  Island. 

The  Old  Field  site  contained  161  pits  and  one  ossuary  of  five 
skeletons.  The  Dr.  Emerson  site  held  169  pits  from  which  many 
interesting  artifacts  were  recovered.  From  The  Old  Field  site  were 
excavated  pot  sherds  representing  parts  of  337  separately  identifiable 
pottery  vessels,  12  of  which  have  been  restored.  There  were  138 
artifacts  of  stone,  23  whole  and  fragmentary  tobacco  pipes  of  clay, 
106  objects  of  worked  bone,  10  of  shell,  3  of  vegetal  matter,  1  of 
steatite  and  12  skeletal  remains.  There  are  1854  artifacts  from  the 
surface,  all  showing  similar  work  to  the  techniques  below  the  surface, 
making  a  total  of  2489  objects  from  this  site,  excluding  all  pot  sherds 
excepting  rim  pieces. 

The  pit  yielding  the  greatest  amount  of  worked  material  was 
No.  39,  from  which  39  worked  objects  were  obtained,  not  including 
pot  sherds.  This  is  a  typical  pit  site,  the  pits  varying  in  depth  from 
2i/2  to  6  feet  and  the  diameter  from  3  to  10  feet.  Some  were  blended 
into  others ;  in  one  instance  there  were  four  together,  which  appeared 
as  the  links  of  a  chain.  In  vertical  section  the  pits  are  bowl  shaped. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Indians  in  this  area  was  composed  of  shell 
fish  of  various  kinds,  with  vast  quantities  of  oysters  predominating. 
Also  identified  are  clams,  both  round  and  long  varieties,  mussel, 
razor  clams,  quarter  deck,  scallops,  snails,  jingle  shell,  blue  crab, 
whelk,  and  various  others  which  were  used  in  quantities.  The  deer 
was  used  extensively  as  food,  the  bones  being  split  to  obtain  the 
marrow  and  the  skull  was  broken  to  extract  the  brain.  Other  animals 
identified  and  used  as  food  included  bear,  elk,  red  fox,  raccoon,  wolf, 
beaver,  muskrat,  woodchuck  and  others.  Fin  fish  were  an  item  of 
food,  among  which  were  sturgeon,  sting  ray,  cunners,  sea  robin, 
porgies,  shark,  skate  and  spined  dog-fish.  The  pits  also  yielded 
charred  hickory  nuts,  squash  seed,  kernels  of  corn  and  bits  of  wood. 
Undoubtedly  most  vegetal  matter  has  decayed,  due  to  climatic 
conditions. 

The  pits  were  excavated  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  for  culinary 
use.  The  food  was  prepared  by  building  fires  in  the  pits  and  the 
food  was  roasted  or  cooked  in  the  pits.  After  using  for  a  period, 
possibly  to  kill  the  odor  a  layer  of  earth  was  spread  over  the  surface 
and  the  procedure  continued.  Some  pits  contained  four  or  five  such 
layers.  A  number  of  pits  contained  stone  hearths  which  were  formed 
by  placing  cobbles  and  boulders  over  the  surface  of  the  layers  of 
earth. 

These  village  sites  all  contained  pits  of  varying  sizes.  Those 
in  The  Old  Field  site  varied  between  two  to  ten  feet  in  diameter 
and  two  and  one-half  to  six  feet  in  depth.  During  use  the  pit  was 
gradually  filled  with  oyster  shells,  bones,  charcoal  and  other  refuse 
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material  and  a  new  pit  was  put  into  use.  A  few  were  filled  with 
clean  oyster  shells  and  two  held  shells  of  the  knobbed  whelk.  These 
had  been  punctured,  through  which  holes  the  meat  was  obtained. 

The  stone  objects  exhibit  good  craftsmanship  in  working  them  and 
they  are  numerous.  The  arrow  points  and  other  chipped  objects  are 
principally  of  quartz  pebbles  and  boulders  from  the  beaches  and 
many  are  fine  examples  of  the  chipping  art.  Most  are  of  the  straight 
stem  and  the  triangular  type  but  all  forms  are  represented.  The 
barb  is  relatively  rare.  Many  points  are  of  varied  colored  quartz. 
Many,  of  different  varieties  of  stone,  likely  were  obtained  by  barter 
with  other  tribes.  Paint  stones,  not  the  so-called  cups,  are  numerous. 
They  are  of  hematite  and  limonite,  with  fewer  black  ones  of  graphite. 
Indian  artifacts  have  come  to  the  surface  in  dredging  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  oyster  boats  in  Gardiner’s  and  Peconic  bays,  among  which 
are  two  grooved  axes,  the  larger  one  weighing  11  pounds,  an  adz, 
a  cyclindrical  pestle,  net  sinkers  and  various  other  objects.  The 
larger  axe  was  at  a  depth  of  50  feet. 

Artifacts  of  bone  and  antler  are  mostly  of  good  execution.  Fish 
hooks,  harpoons,  awls  and  needles  prevail.  Beads  of  bone  and 
perforated  vertebrae  and  other  items  occur.  One  fish  hook  is  out¬ 
standing  for  its  comparative  size  and  fine  finish.  The  length  is  3 14 
inches  and  the  diameter  y8  inch  for  its  entire  length.  Harpoons  are 
equipped  with  long  deep  barbs  on  one  side.  The  type  with  barbs 
on  each  side  is  not  present.  Arrow  points  of  bone  and  antler  occur 
in  the  pits. 

Objects  of  shell  are  not  numerous.  A  number  of  spoons  and  cups 
made  from  the  carapace  of  the  turtle  have  been  recovered  and  also  a 
few  plastrons,  with  numerous  drilled  holes,  possibly  used  as  game 
devices  or  as  rattles.  Sea  shells  abound  throughout,  but  the  aborigines 
seem  not  to  have  made  use  of  them  to  any  extent  in  forming  their 
artifacts.  One  knobbed  pendant  made  from  the  thick  portion  of  round 
clam  shell  was  found  on  the  surface. 

Indian  burials  are  occasionally  encountered  in  the  feast  pits  on 
village  sites  on  the  North  Fork.  Twelve  were  uncovered  in  The  Old 
Field,  seven  in  pits  and  five  in  a  mass  burial.  Fifteen  were  found 
on  the  Emerson  site.  Five  were  exposed  on  the  Founders  Landing 
site  and  others  existed  on  various  sites.  Two  clay  pipes,  one  harpoon 
of  antler,  two  pendants  of  stone,  one  of  long  clam  shell  and  a 
fragmentary  needle  made  from  the  spine  of  a  sting-ray  comprised  the 
worked  material  from  these  pit  burials.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
interments  were  made  when  the  ground  was  frozen  and  other  graves 
could  not  be  dug.  In  one  burial  the  head  rested  upon  two  skimmer 
clam  shells. 

Sixty-five  years  ago  two  small  pottery  vessels  were  taken  from 
an  Indian  cemetery  in  Southold.  Two  ossuaries  were  uncovered,  one 
at  Orient  and  one  at  Aquebogue,  each  containing  ten  burials,  which 
had  been  thrown  in  promiscuously.  There  were  no  accompanying 
materials.  In  the  pit  burials  there  appeared  to  be  no  ceremonial 
interments,  the  bodies  having  been  placed  without  regard  to  position. 
Approximately  one-half  were  in  a  flexed  position  and  others  in  various 
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positions.  Dog  burials  occur  both  in  village  sites  and  nearby.  Usually 
the  skull  is  missing,  but  two  complete  skeletons  have  been  uncovered. 

On  the  shores  of  the  creeks  on  the  North  Fork  and  at  Three 
Mile  Harbor  there  are  found  sections  of  large  tree  trunks  which 
have  been  hollowed  out  and  sunk  in  the  sand  to  form  the  walls  of 
springs.  Those  at  Three  Mile  Harbor  have  been  identified  as  of 
cherry  and  came  probably  from  Gardiners  Island. 

Five  caches  of  implements  have  been  uncovered  on  the  North 
Fork.  No.  1  at  South  old,  consisted  of  27  yellow  jasper  points  in 
various  stages  of  manufacture,  varying  from  complete  implements 
to  flakes  ready  for  chipping  to  a  finish.  In  the  center,  on  the  bottom, 
was  a  fine  blade  of  yellowish  jasper  measuring  7  inches  long,  3  inches 
in  width  and  the  thickness  was  %  inches. 

Uncovered  when  cultivating  a  garden,  at  South  Harbor  in 
Southold,  No.  2  comprised  52  large  blades  of  chert,  varying  in  length 
from  3  to  6y2  inches  with  a  thickness  averaging  14  inch.  Many  were 
very  well  finished.  This  cache  came  to  light  when  a  hole  was  dug 
in  which  to  bury  waste  tin  cans. 

No.  3  was  exposed  when  high  tides  washed  away  the  bluff  at 
Mattituck.  It  was  first  discovered  by  young  boys  who  appropriated 
a  few,  but  it  is  believed  all  were  recovered.  26  large  jasper  blades 
were  contained  in  this  cache. 

No.  4  was  uncovered  at  Mattituck.  It  contained  five  roller  pestles, 
four  of  which  were  destroyed  by  boys.  One  of  steatite  containing 
the  head  of  a  beaver  was  saved. 

No.  5  was  exposed  at  Southold.  Two  roller  pestles  rested  on  the 
yellow  subsoil  beneath  the  surface  of  a  lawn,  not  far  from  a  large 
village  site.  They  were  lying  in  close  proximity  at  a  depth  of  16 
inches  and  were  12  inches  in  length. 

The  aboriginal  people  in  this  area  were  adepts  in  working  clay 
and  stone  and  many  artifacts  of  bone  display  fine  taste  in  forming 
them.  The  pottery  is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  always  tempered 
with  crushed  shell  or  rarely  with  crushed  sand.  It  is  well  fired  and 
usually  bears  decoration  about  the  neck  and  rim.  Large  vessels 
predominate. 

The  technique  employed  in  forming  a  vessel  was  first  to  form 
a  nucleus  at  the  bottom  and  place  successive  layers  of  clay,  working 
around  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  These  layers  were  flattened  and  were 
from  2  to  4  inches  in  length  and  approximately  I14  inches  in  width. 
After  placing  in  position  they  were  amalgamated  with  the  layer 
below.  The  interior  was  finished  by  trailing  a  scallop  or  mussel 
shell  over  the  surface.  The  exterior,  from  the  shoulder  down,  was 
scarified  with  the  same  variety  of  shells  or,  in  a  few  instances, 
probably,  by  the  frayed  end  of  a  stick  of  wood. 

The  concepts  of  the  potter  were  applied  with  skill  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  applied  by  trailing  or  impressing  with  a  tool  made  from  a 
section  of  mussel  or  scallop  shell.  Occasionaly  the  embellishment 
was  accomplished  by  the  punctate  method,  with  the  finger  nail  or  by 
impressing  a  small  meshed  net  or  twisted  cord  into  the  fresh  clay. 
Vessels  quite  frequently  exhibit  woven  fabric  markings  entirely  over 
the  exterior  surface.  These  vessels  are  not  otherwise  decorated. 
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Decoration  made  by  hitching  the  tool  along  the  surface  occurs  quite 
frequently.  Capacity  of  vessels  varies  from  1/12  pint  to  32  quarts, 
the  larger  sizes  predominating.  The  true  incision  technique  is 
nonexistent. 

From  a  large  amount  of  material  and  data  at  hand  we  may 
picture  a  typical  clay  vessel  of  the  New  York  Algonquian  coastal 
provenience.  It  would  appear  symmetrical  in  outline  and  bear  decora¬ 
tion  applied  by  trailing  or  hitching  a  tool  of  shell  over  the  surface, 
between  the  rim  and  the  shoulder.  The  neck  would  be  constricted 


Port  Washington  and  Cow  Bay 
From  Mill  Pond  Road,  about  1875 


and  the  rim  everted  or  flaring,  bearing  decorative  markings  on  the 
top  of  the  flattened  surface  and  on  the  neck  from  the  rim  down  to 
shoulder.  The  vessel  would  be  built  up  by  the  layer  method,  the 
walls  worked  down  comparatively  thin  and  scarified  over  the  lower 
portion  with  a  tool  of  shell.  The  body  would  gradually  taper  to  a 
conoidal  base.  The  interior  would  show  no  decoration,  but  marks 
of  the  finishing  tool  would  be  quite  prominent.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  exterior  the  color  would  be  more  or  less  a  mottled  reddish 
brown  and  black,  fading  to  pale  reddish  brown  on  the  lower  portion 
and  bottom.  Though  the  vessels  vary  in  size  the  average  is  approxi¬ 
mately  11  inches  in  height  and  10  inches  in  diameter.  The  firing 
resulted  in  making  a  product  medium  hard.  Crushed  shell  was  the 
tempering  material. 

At  Orient  is  a  large  site  which  yielded  many  objects  of  pottery, 
bone  and  stone.  From  this  site  was  taken  an  unfinished  vessel  of  clay. 
There  is  a  step  of  interruption  in  process  of  formation  of  the  vessel, 
showing  where  the  layer  of  clay  should  have  been  placed  to  complete 
the  vessel.  The  upper  portion  of  the  vessel  has  not  been  completed. 
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Another  was  a  large  sherd  which  has  been  amalgamated  on  the 
interior,  but  the  layers  on  the  outside  are  plainly  shown.  The  third 
is  a  nucleus  from  which  a  vessel  was  formed.  Other  sites  were 
explored  at  Orient,  Hashamomock,  Southold  village,  Cutchogue,  Matti- 
tuck,  Aquebogue  and  Jamesport,  from  which  much  interesting  material 
was  recovered. 

The  Orient  Focus 

During  the  past  nine  years  four  unique  sites  have  been  excavated, 
three  on  the  North  Fork  and  one  on  the  South  Fork.  Great  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  work  by  those  who  participated  in  their 
exploration.  Each  site  consisted  of  a  large  pit  in  which  objects  had 
been  cached  and  then,  apparently,  the  people  abandoned  them.  Two 
sites  were  at  Orient,  one  on  Shinnecock  Hills  and  one  at  Jamesport. 
A  description  of  the  latter  will  suffice  for  the  others  as  all  were  of  the 
same  culture  and  yielded  like  material. 

The  pit  at  Jamesport,  roughly  oval,  measured  in  length  39  feet, 
the  width  27  feet  and  the  maximum  depth  8  feet  6  inches.  On  the 
northeast  there  was  an  extension  22  by  12  feet  and  22  inches  in  depth. 
The  larger  pit  held  31  caches,  9  deposits  of  red  pigment  of  approxi¬ 
mately  one  bushel  each,  7  hearths,  3  deposits  of  ash  and  there  were 
11  deposits  of  steatite  vessels.  There  were  two  inclosures  of  stone. 
The  hearths  held  fine  gray  ash  and  small  fragments  of  bone,  some 
of  which  have  been  identified  as  human.  The  character  of  these 
deposits  indicates  that  they  were  brought  in  and  deposited  on  the 
hearths,  rather  than  that  a  cremation  took  place  there.  The  caches 
contained  finely  rubbed  paint  stones  of  hematite  and  graphite,  celts, 
crude  humpback  adzes,  grooved  axes,  arrow  points,  knives  or  spears, 
drills,  worked  paint  cups,  gorgets  and  various  other  objects,  including 
steatite  vessels. 

Cache  24  held  8  points  and  1  scaper  of  white  quartz  and  true 
fishtail  type.  Also  there  was  one  fragmentary  point  of  flint,  type 
indeterminate.  These  were  lying  bunched  together  with  the  points  to 
the  south.  Nine  inches  above  was  a  deposit  of  pyrites  which  had 
disintegrated  and  seeped  downward  through  the  deposit  of  points, 
staining  them  a  permanent  bright  yellow.  Pyrites  were  found  in  all 
caches.  A  large  steatite  vessel  was  taken  from  a  depth  of  8  feet  6 
inches,  the  greatest  depth  reached  in  excavation.  The  largest  vessel, 
with  a  capacity  of  27  quarts  is  y2  inch  in  thickness  throughout  and,  as 
in  the  other  vessels,  it  is  a  good  example  of  working  with  steatite. 
Most  of  the  chipped  and  polished  objects  are  of  fine  to  good  execution, 
but  the  humpback  adzes  and  celts  are  very  crude. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  these  deposit  sites  are  the  inclusion 
of  vessels  of  steatite  and  the  true  fishtail  type  of  chipped  implement. 
These  are  not  known  to  exist  in  other  areas  of  this  country,  but 
they  occur  here  in  quantity,  in  the  deposits.  The  impression  prevails 
that  the  people  who  dug  the  large  deposit  pits  and  cached  their 
material  therein  were  transients,  as  no  village  or  camp  sites  of  similar 
culture  are  known.  The  only  surface  finds  analogous  to  the  material 
which  these  mysterious  people  cached  in  the  deposit  pits  consist  of 
a  few  fishtail  points  and  odd  fragments  of  steatite.  Among  approxi¬ 
mately  12,000  points  there  are  75  of  this  type. 
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If  a  village  site  pertaining  to  this  culture  should  be  discovered 
and  thoroughly  explored,  it  would  doubtless  clarify  many  of  the 
problems  connected  with  these  deposits.  Due  to  the  absence  of  village 
or  camp  sites  and  the  paucity  of  surface  finds,  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  localities  were  visited  temporarily,  the  pits 
excavated,  the  material  cached,  ceremonial  rites  performed,  the  excava¬ 
tion  filled  and  the  people  moved  on  to  locations  unknown  on  the  surface 
at  present.  No  evidence  of  a  permanent  occupancy  exists,  as  traces 
of  fire,  the  presence  of  food  bones,  sherds,  shellfish  remains  or  other 
significant  manifestations.  A  total  of  495  worked  objects  were 
recovered  from  this  deposit.  Included  there  are  parts  of  45  separate 
steatite  vessels,  15  of  which  have  been  restored.  Five  in  a  whole 
condition  were  included. 

Until  further  research,  the  culture  of  these  four  deposit  sites 
has  been  tentatively  assigned  to  a  pre-pottery-making  people.  This 
assumption  seems  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  but  a  few  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  pottery  were  found  in  the  first  three  sites  and  by  the 
recovery  at  Jamesport  of  practically  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
rim  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a  clay  vessel  with  a  lug  or 
handle  placed  on  either  side  of  the  vessel,  a  prevailing  feature  of  the 
steatite  vessels  which  were  found  in  the  deposits.  These  lugs  are 
entirely  unknown  on  aboriginal  Long  Island  pottery  and  apparently 
indicate  a  transition  from  the  forming  of  steatite  vessels  to  that  of 
fabricating  them  of  clay.  Ritchie  tentatively  assigns  these  deposits 
to  the  Orient  foci  of  the  early  coastal  aspect,  northeastern  phase  of 
the  woodland  pattern  for  eastern  Long  Island. 

The  South  Fork 

Twenty  sites  have  been  explored  by  Long  Island  Chapter  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Long  Island.  At  Three  Mile  Harbor  the  largest  amount 
of  material  found  in  this  section  was  uncovered.  This  was  of  the 
same  type  as  that  found  on  the  North  Fork,  excepting  skimmer  clam 
shells  which  do  not  occur  in  the  latter  section.  Tobacco  pipes  and 
net  sinkers  are  not  numerous.  At  Noyac  were  found  turtle  shell 
cups,  mortars,  pottery,  numerous  artifacts  of  bone  and  other  material 
usually  pertaining  to  these  sites.  The  longest  bone  awl  so  far  found 
measures  7 y2  inches. 

This  site  yielded  a  cache  of  antler  chipping  tools  and  other 
artifacts  which  are  believed  to  be  unique  on  Long  Island.  Included 
were  4  chipping  tools  of  antler  and  1  of  bone,  a  harpoon  of  antler, 
1  awl  of  bone  and  1  bone  knife.  These  were  all  bundled  and  pointed 
southwest!  Immediately  adjacent  were  a  fragmentary  pottery  vessel, 
a  long  roller  pestle  and  a  celt.  At  Montauk  was  a  site  containing  a 
large  amount  of  sturgeon  scales  and  bones.  A  pit  at  Westhampton 
Beach  was  filled  with  skimmer  clam  shells. 

A  burial  was  uncovered  at  the  Jessups  Neck  site.  It  was  not  a 
mass  burial.  At  Three  Mile  Harbor  there  was  a  large  pit  containing 
five  burials,  two  adults,  two  infants  and  a  bundle  of  long  bones. 
Numerous  artifacts  have  come  to  light  throughout  this  section,  among 
which  is  a  pipe  of  steatite.  The  hole  through  the  stem  has  been 
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continued  on  through  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  and  a  steatite  plug 
closes  the  hole  at  the  bowl  end. 

Some  years  since  a  staff  member  of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian  and  the  writer  excavated  an  historic  cemetery  at  Pantigo, 
Easthampton.  The  material  recovered  included  white  trade  articles, 
pewter  ware,  brass  kettles  and  other  trade  material.  A  glass  bottle 
contained  the  name  of  Wobetum.  Thirty-eight  burials  were  uncovered. 
Some  years  since  white  contact  burials  were  uncovered  at  East 
Moriches.  Among  the  material  contained  was  a  string  of  wampum 
and  trade  beads.  At  Westhampton  Beach  there  was  a  deposit  of 
large  points,  beautifully  chipped,  an  earthen  vessel,  a  superb  example 
of  grooved  axe,  wampum,  flat  disc  beads  of  bone  and  a  fine  large 
celt.  The  grooved  axe  shows  fine  flecking  over  the  entire  surface, 
including  the  bit.  The  other  exhibits  a  fine  degree  of  skill  in  chipping. 
The  entire  material,  except  the  wampum,  is  foreign  to  Long  Island 
and  may  represent  a  ceremonial  occasion. 

Some  years  since  a  steam  shovel  accidentally  disturbed  an  historic 
burial  at  Montauk  and  exposed  a  skeleton,  most  of  which  was 
destroyed.  From  the  grave  were  recovered  parts  of  brass  kettles, 
75  long  shell  beads,  25  so-called  long  shell  beads  of  L  shape,  and 
5,000  wampum  beads,  several  of  which  were  made  of  glass.  Wampum 
occurs  in  historic,  but  none  occurs  in  pre-contact  burials.  Other 
wampum  has  been  found  at  East  Moriches.  A  burial  site  was  found 
at  Sag  Harbor,  from  which  interesting  material  was  obtained.  The 
pottery,  though  not  as  plentiful  as  on  the  North  Fork,  is  of  the 
same  general  character  and  type. 

The  Western  Section 

It  is  believed  that  no  extensive  archaeological  investigations  of  a 
scientific  and  detailed  character  have  been  carried  out  on  the  western 
part  of  the  island.  Sites  have  been  examined  at  Matinnecock  and 
Dosoris  Pond  by  Harrington  and  Parker.  An  earthern  vessel  was 
exposed  at  Port  Washington  and  other  sites  were  Baker  Hill, 
Aqueduct,  North  Beach,  Whitestone  and  Grantville  by  Carlisle  L. 
Smith.  A  large  historic  site  was  located  at  Fort  Neck,  Massapequa, 
but  it  was  dug  over  by  numerous  persons  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
accurate  records  were  kept.  A  reputed  Indian  fort  is  nearby.  It  is 
reported  that  a  cache  of  points  was  unearthed  at  Woodside. 

Many  years  ago  a  skeleton  was  exposed  near  Nissequogue  in  one 
arm  of  which  an  arrow  point  was  embedded  in  the  bone.  Two 
Indian  copper  axes  were  dredged  from  a  creek  at  Amityville  and 
numerous  surface  finds  have  been  made  in  this  sectioip  Several 
historic  Indian  cemeteries  are  known  to  have  been  excavated  in 
various  localities.  At  Wading  River  a  collection  of  surface  finds 
has  been  gathered.  This  material  was  gathered  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  village  site.  The  western  section  was  more  accessible 
to  the  Iroquois  and  their  influence  on  the  inhabitants  is  shown  by 
their  artifacts,  especially  in  ceramics. 

Comparatively  few  artifacts  are  found  in  the  central  section  of 
the  island.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  our  Chapter  has  made  no 
extensive  investigation  of  the  western  sections  of  Long  Island. 


CHAPTER  III 


Discoveries  and  Early  Settlement 


CAPTAIN  HENRY  HUDSON,  an  English  navigator  sailing  under 
the  flag  of  the  Netherlands  for  Dutch  interests,  is  generally 
credited  with  the  discovery  of  Long  Island  in  the  year  1609. 
There  are  sources,  however,  which  grant  this  distinction  to  one  Giovanni 
da  Verrazano  (spelled  also  Verrazzano),  a  Florentine  explorer  employed 
by  the  French.  Among  these  sources,  which  place  Verrazano ’s  dis¬ 
covery  in  1524,  is  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  which  in 
1916,  recognizing  the  controversy  which  had  long  existed  among 
historians,  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Verrazano ’s  Voyage  Along 
the  Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America,  1524”. 

The  controversy  over  the  actual  discovery  of  Long  Island  cannot 
be  dismissed  without  mentioning  still  another  early  explorer  who  is 
said  to  have  visited  these  parts.  Estevan  Gomez,  a  Portuguese  in  the 
employ  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V  of  Spain,  explored  the  American 
coast  in  1525.  In  November  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  return  of 
this  explorer  to  Spain,  one  Oviedo  published  a  brief  account  of 
Gomez’s  voyage.  Having,  according  to  this  account,  explored  the 
North  American  coast  from  South  Carolina  to  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Gomez,  trained  to  his  work  by  previous  service  as  chief  pilot  with 
Magellan  when  that  much  more  famous  voyager  rounded  Cape  Horn 
in  1519,  kept  a  log  on  which  he  recorded  the  bays,  rivers  and  capes 
which  he  observed.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  Gomez,  it  is  reported, 
carried  a  cargo  of  American  Indians,  a  procedure  which,  had  it  been 
followed  by  Verrazano,  might  have  prevented  the  controversy  which 
still  exists  over  the  authenticity  of  his  findings. 

The  Cabots  are  said  by  some  writers  to  have  sighted  the  south 
shore  of  Long  Island  in  1520.  This  and  other  claims,  however,  pale 
before  that  made  in  Payne’s  “ History  of  America”  which  credits  the 
Saga  Torfin  with  relating  how  one  Thorwald  in  the  summer  of  1003 
came  upon  a  large  island  lying  from  west  to  east  the  location  of  which 
approximated  that  of  Long  Island. 

But  whether  a  Viking,  an  Italian  employed  by  France,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  sailing  for  Spain,  or  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  Holland 
first  saw  Long  Island,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  latter,  Captain 
Henry  Hudson,  was  the  first  European  navigator  to  make  a  landing 
thereon  and  to  hold  intercourse  with  its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The 
Half  Moon  hove  to  at  the  westerly  end  of  the  island’s  southern  shore 
on  the  3rd  of  September,  1609,  just  five  months  lacking  a  day  after 
leaving  the  port  of  Amsterdam  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  little  ship  of  eighty  tons  burden,  chartered  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  with  a  crew  of  only  eighteen  men,  having  crossed 
the  ocean,  skirted  the  American  coast  from  Nova  Zembla  southward  to 
Carolina,  then  turning  northward  eventually  “came  to  three  great 
rivers”  which  Thompson  surmises  were  the  Narrows,  between  Staten 
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and  Long  Island;  Staten  Island  Sound,  and  the  Rockaway  Inlet  on 
Long  Island,  “which  is  laid  down  on  De  Laet’s  map  (of  i_630)  as  a 
river  ’  \ 

It  was  to  the  sands  of  Coney  Island,  on  the  following  day,  that 
members  of  Hudson’s  crew  stepped  ashore.  According  to  the  journal 


Henry  (not  Hendryk)  Hudson 


of  Hudson’s  mate,  Robert  Juet,  the  waters  teemed  with  fish  and  they 
“caught  ten  great  Mullet,  a  foot  and  half  long,  and  a  Ray  as  great 
as  four  men  could  haul  into  the  ship”.  As  for  the  terrain,  “It  is 
the  finest  land  for  cultivation  that  ever  in  my  life  I  have  trod”,  and, 
going  ashore  on  September  4th,  it  was  fonnd  to  be  “full  of  tall  oaks, 
and  the  land  as  pleasant  to  see,  with  grass  and  flowers  as  ever  they 
had  seen,  and  very  sweet  smelles  came  from  them”. 
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During  Hudson’s  brief  stay  here  a  member  of  his  crew  named 
John  Colman  was  slain  by  the  Indians  and  his  body  was  buried  at 
Sandy  Hook  on  a  sand  pit  since  known  as  Colman ’s  Point.  De  Laet, 
writing  in  1630,  described  the  Long  Island  Indians  as  having  wel¬ 
comed  Hudson  with  manifestations  of  friendship,  while  Juet  wrote 
in  his  journal:  “They  seemed  very  glad  of  our  coming  and  brought 
green  tobacco  and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives  and  beads”. 

These  Indians  who  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the  southerly  part  of 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  (Kings  County)  were  called  the  Canarsies. 
They  and  the  other  so-called  tribes  which  then  occupied  Long  Island 
are  thoroughly  dealt  with  in  another  chapter  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  subject.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Canarsies  were  a  peaceable, 
friendly  people  who,  according  to  Juet’s  on-the-spot  report,  went 
about  “in  deer  skins,  loose  well  dressed.” 

These  were  the  people  who  first  glimpsed  the  Half  Moon  from 
the  shore  of  Gravesend  Bay  on  September  3,  1609.  They,  the  Can¬ 
arsies,  were  the  westernmost  of  thirteen  groups  of  so-called  tribes 
which  then  inhabited  as  many  sections  of  Long  Island.  The  others, 
to  use  their  anglicized  names,  were  the  Rockaways,  Merricks,  Mat- 
tinecocks,  Massapequas,  Nissequogues,  Secatogues,  Setaukets,  Unke- 
ehaugs,  Corchaugs,  Shinnecocks,  Manhansetts  and  Montauks. 

Hudson  did  not,  it  would  seem,  establish  or  even  suspect  the 
insular  character  of  Long  Island.  No  map  of  that  day,  although 
several  had  been  made  by  previous  explorers,  showed  this  area  to  be 
other  than  a  part  of  the  mainland.  A  chart  of  1529,  credited  to 
Verrazano’s  brother  Hieronimo  and  said  to  have  been  based  on  the 
Florentine  navigator’s  descriptive  data,  showed  one  small  island 
which  was  designated  on  the  map  as  Luisa,  the  name  given  in  Ver¬ 
razano’s  alleged  report  to  what  is  now  known  as  Block  Island. 

It  remained  for  one  Adrian  Block,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  1614  to 
discover  that  Long  Island  was  not  a  peninsular  jutting  from  the  coast 
at  some  point  eastward  of  where  the  Half  Moon  had  dropped  anchor 
five  years  before.  Block  evidently  appreciated  far  more  than  had 
Hudson  the  potential  importance  of  this  part  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent.  In  1613  he  set  sail  from  Holland  in  a  small  vessel  called  the 
Tiger  which,  with  several  other  vessels  making  the  voyage,  was  owned 
by  a  group  of  Amsterdam  merchants  whose  prime  interest  in  such  a 
venture  lay  in  establishing  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  New  World. 

No  plan  for  colonization  had  by  then  taken  shape  in  the  minds 
of  Block’s  employers  nor  had  such  a  policy  been  sponsored  by  any 
of  the  several  Dutch  expeditions  which  had  visited  America  up  to 
that  time.  Judging  from  his  subsequent  actions  however  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  Adrian  Block  was  the  first  Dutch  explorer  to  seriously  con¬ 
sider  the  need  of  settlements  here  in  order  to  establish  Dutch  sov¬ 
ereignty  on  a  seaboard  already  sparsely  settled,  many  leagues  to  the 
south,  by  English  colonists. 

On  a  previous  voyage  Block  and  one  Hendrick  Christiaenzen  had 
obtained  a  large  cargo  of  furs  from  the  natives  of  this  part  of 
America  and  had  taken  with  them  back  to  the  Netherlands  two  Indian 
youths.  Given  the  names  of  Valentine  and  Orson,  these  swarthy  mem- 
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bers  of  an  almost  unknown  race  beyond  the  seas  had  by  their  presence 
in  Europe  awakened  there  much  public  interest  in  the  western  world. 

On  his  second  voyage,  Adrian  Block  again  acquired  a  rich  cargo 
of  furs  but  while  the  heavily  laden  Tiger  lay  at  anchor  off  Manhat¬ 
tan  Island  preparatory  to  its  return  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
vessel  caught  fire  and  with  its  cargo  became  a  complete  loss. 

There  is  an  unusual  story  attached  to  this  catastrophe  of  pre¬ 
colonial  days — a  story  unfolded  more  than  three  hundred  years  later 
by  Leslie  Elhoff,  writing  in  the  Long  Island  Forum. 

When  in  1916  a  subway  was  being  built  through  Greenwich 
street  in  lower  Manhattan,  some  twenty  feet  below  the  pavement  at 
Dey  street,  a  laborer’s  pick  struck  a  hard  wooden  beam.  It  proved 
to  be  part  of  a  vessel  of  ancient  design  which  had  been  burned.  A 
young  foreman  by  the  name  of  James  A.  Kelly  was  called  and  he 
directed  the  careful  removal  of  the  sand  encasing  the  relic  which  was 
found  to  be  part  of  a  ship’s  prow.  Kelly,  who  had  delved  into  local 
history,  made  further  research  and  finally  declared  the  find  to  be  part 
of  Captain  Adrian  Block’s  Tiger ,  burned  in  1613. 

A  six-foot  section  of  the  prow  was  sawed  off  and  presented  to 
the  Aquarium  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In  1943  when  the  Aquarium 
was  torn  down,  the  relic  was  transferred  to  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  where  it  may  now  be  seen. 
According  to  Author  Elhoff,  the  remains  of  the  Tiger  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  buried  by  mud  and  sand  before  1763  when  the  New  York 
waterfront  was  filled  in  and  extended  westward  from  Greenwich 
street. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  1613-14,  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  Tiger, 
stranded  on  Manhattan  Island,  after  erecting  several  huts  to  house 
themselves,  constructed  another  vessel.  It  is  possible  that  much  of 
the  hardware  and  many  of  the  fittings  of  the  Tiger  were  salvaged 
and  used  in  this  new  ship  which  Captain  Block  named  the  Onrust — 
(translated:  Restless).  James  Fenimore  Cooper  has  referred  to  this 
ship  as  “the  first  decked  vessel  built  within  the  old  United  States”. 
De  Laet,  writing  in  1630,  described  it  as  a  yacht,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  38  feet  keel,  44^  feet  on  deck,  11  feet  beam  and  of  about 
16  tons  burden. 

The  Restless  was  built,  it  is  generally  believed,  beside  a  creek 
which  has  long  since  been  filled  in  to  become  the  lower  section  of  what 
is  now  Broad  street,  in  the  heart  of  down-town  Manhattan.  A  short 
distance  away  at  45  Broadway,  a  tablet  marking  “the  site  of  the 
first  habitations  of  white  men  on  the  island  of  Manhattan”  refers  to 
the  several  huts  which  Adrian  Block  and  his  men  erected  there  in 
1613  to  house  them  while  building  the  Restless.  The  latter  vessel 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1614  and  shortly  thereafter  became  the 
first  ship  to  negotiate  the  dangerous  waters  of  the  Hellegat  (Hellgate), 
the  narrow,  rocky  tide-way  running  between  the  northeasterly  front 
of  Manhattan  and  Long  Island. 

The  Hellegat,  named  for  a  branch  of  the  river  Scheld  in  Europe’s 
East  Flanders,  was  described  by  Thomas  Dermer  who,  five  years  after 
Block’s  passage,  became  the  first  Englishman  to  sail  a  vessel  through 
its  waters,  as  “a  most  dangerous  cataract  among  small  rocky  islands, 
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occasioned  by  two  tides,  the  one  ebbing  and  flowing  two  hours  before 
the  other”. 

Passing  into  the  Long  Island  Sound,  Block  explored  the  coast  of 
Connecticut,  discovered  the  Housatonic  River,  named  the  Norwalk 
Islands  “the  Archipelago o”,  ascended  the  Connecticut  River,  naming 
it  the  Fresh  River,  and,  returning  to  the  Sound,  proceeded  eastward 
into  Narragansett  Bay  which  he  named  the  Bay  of  Nassau. 

Also  roughly  charting  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Long  Island’s  north 
shore,  Block  finally  rounded  Orient  Point,  thence  sailed  in  a  south¬ 
erly  direction  to  Montauk  Point,  the  easternmost  tip  of  Long  Island, 
and  here  made  a  landing.  He  named  the  latter  point  Visscher’s 
Hoeck  and  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  the  Matouwacks. 

It  was  Block  who  first  mapped  Long  Island  as  such.  From 
Montauk  he  sailed  on  a  northeasterly  course,  passing  and  naming 
Block  Island  as  he  proceeded.  Skirting  and  rounding  Rhode  Island, 
he  eventually  came  to  Cape  Cod,  some  six  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayflower  had  their  first  glimpse  of  America  from  off  the 
easterly  extremity  of  that  “thin  splinter  of  New  England  coast”. 
Rounding  the  cape,  Block  continued  northward  as  far  as  Nahant 
which  lies  a  few  miles  northerly  and  easterly  of  the  present  city  of 
Boston. 

Returning  down  the  New  England  coast,  Block  came  upon  the 
Dutch  ship  Fortune,  commanded  by  Hendrick  Christiaenzen,  home¬ 
ward  bound  from  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
took  passage  on  this  vessel  for  the  Netherlands.  Under  command  of 
Cornells  Hendricksen,  the  Restless  rounded  Montauk  point  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island,  exploring  its 
adjacent  waters  and  trading  with  the  natives. 

In  his  book,  Keskacliauge,  published  in  1924,  Frederick  Van  Wyck 
referred  to  the  crew  of  the  Restless  as  follows:  “It  may  be  that 
Keskaechqueren  (Canarsie)  was  the  place  where  the  Dutch  wintered, 
under  the  protection  of  the  great  chief  Penhawitz,  for  the  purpose 
of  disposing  of  their  goods,  in  the  winters  of  1614-15  and  1615-16, 
and  that  the  yacht  made  her  headquarters  in  Jamaica  Bay  or,  as 
seems  more  probable,  in  the  Strom  Kill”,  now  known  as  Gerritsen 
Creek,  in  Brooklyn’s  Marine  Park. 

On  October  11,  1614,  Adrian  Block,  having  reached  the  Nether¬ 
lands  aboard  the  Fortune,  appeared  before  the  Lords  of  the  United 
Belgic  Provinces,  in  council  assembled  at  The  Hague,  and  submitted 
a  chart  of  that  portion  of  the  American  coast  which  his  several 
voyages  had  encompassed.  He  urged  immediate  action  on  the  part 
of  the  council  in  proclaiming  Dutch  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
lying  between  Virginia,  already  settled  by  the  English,  and  New 
France,  which  was  claimed  by  the  French.  The  council  promptly 
followed  Block’s  advice  and  the  name  of  Nieuw  Nederlandt  was  given 
to  the  extensive  domain. 

At  the  same  time  that  Adrian  Block  was  pleading  his  cause  before 
the  Lords  of  the  United  Belgic  Provinces,  Captain  John  Smith,  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  England  from  exploring  the  American  coast  between 
the  Penobscot  River  and  Cape  Cod,  was  urging  Prince  Charles  to 
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assert  English  sovereignty  over  the  territory.  This  was  done  and 
the  country  was  named  New  England. 

Meanwhile  the  United  Belgic  Provinces  issued  a  three-year 
charter  to  a  group  of  merchants  organized  as  the  United  Netherlands 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  in  and  with  New  Netherland.  This  com¬ 
pany  sponsored  a  number  of  voyages  to  the  Dutch  province  and 
although  the  actual  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  on 
Manhattan  Island  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  in  1624, 
following  the  founding  of  Albany  by  some  months  at  least,  there  is 
evidence  that  several  settlements  were  attempted  before  that  time. 

According  to  John  Josselvn’s  Chronological  Observations  in 
America,  Sir  Samuel  Argali,  an  English  explorer,  in  1614  routed 
the  first  few  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Manhattan,  forcing  their  Governor 
(sic)  to  submit  to  the  English  Governor  of  Virginia.  This  could 
have  referred  to  Adrian  Block’s  temporary  occupation.  In  more 
detail  Beauchamp  Plantagenet  (supposedly  the  pseudonym  of  Sir 
Edmund  Plowden),  wrote  in  1648  that  Argali  “landed  at  Monliattas 
Isle  where  they  found  four  houses  and  a  pretended  Dutch  Governor 
under  the  West  India  Company,  who  kept  trading  boats  and  trucked 
with  the  Indians”.  Argali,  according  to  this  author,  “told  them 
their  commission  was  to  expell  them  and  all  alien  intruders  on  his 
Majesty’s  dominions  and  territories,  this  being  a  part  of  Virginia 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman”. 

Neither  Brodhead  nor  H.  M.  Murphy  gives  credence  to  the  fore¬ 
going  but  in  her  Early  Long  Island,  published  in  1896,  Martha  B. 
Flint  declares:  “That  a  few  years  later,  Argali  planned  such  an 
expedition  is  clear.  *  *  *  In  1621,  he  purposed  their  expulsion, 
but  learning  how  well  the  ground  was  occupied”  the  plan  was 
abandoned. 

According  to  his  own  report,  the  Englishman  Captain  Thomas 
Dernier,  who  in  1619,  five  years  after  Adrian  Block’s  passage  through 
Hell  Gate,  had  also  negotiated  that  turbulent  strait,  visited  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  during  a  subsequent  voyage  and 
asserted  England’s  claim  to  the  territory. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  the  above  recorded  incidents  actually 
came  to  pass  it  is  possible  and  probable  that  more  than  one  Dutch 
expedition  during  these  early  years  established  headquarters  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island.  It  was  an  era  of  successful  trading  with  the  Indians, 
so  much  so  that  on  June  3,  1621,  the  privileges  of  the  United  Nether¬ 
lands  Company  were  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  years 
under  the  name  of  the  West  India  Company.  Not  only  was  this 
reorganized  company  of  private  businessmen  given  almost  complete 
sovereignty  over  New  Netherland,  but  under  the  new  charter  its  juris¬ 
diction  to  plant  colonies  for  trading  purposes  was  extended  to  include 
the  length  of  North  and  South  America  as  well  as  a  portion  of  Africa. 
The  company,  capitalized  at  what  today  would  represent  more  than 
five  million  dollars,  although  beholden  to  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Belgique  Provinces,  appointed  its  own  director-general  and 
he  in  turn  swore  allegiance  to  the  West  India  Company  rather  than 
directly  to  the  fatherland. 
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Sir  Edmund  Plowden,  addressing  Charles  I  of  England  shortly 
after  the  Dutch  purchase  of  New  Amsterdam  from  the  Indians,  wrote: 

“Whereas  there  is  a  small  place  within  the  confines  of 
Virginia — 150  miles  northward  from  the  Savages  and  James 
Citty,  without  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak,  and  a  convenient  Isle 
there  to  be  inhabited  called  Manitie,  or  Long  Island,  in  39 
degrees  of  Lattitude,  and  not  formerly  granted,  *  *  *  are 
willing,  now  at  their  own  coste  and  chardges  to  aduenture, 
plant  and  settle  there  three  hundred  Inhabitants  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  wine,  saulte  and  Iron,  fishing  of  Sturgeon  and  mullet 
*  *  *  Humbly  beseeching  your  most  excellent  Majesty  to 

make  to  your  subjects  the  aduenturers  a  pattent  of  ye  said 
Isle  and  30  miles  of  ye  coste  adjoining  to  to  be  erected  into  a 
County  Palatine  called  Syon.” 

To  which  petition  King  Charles  quickly  responded,  granting  Sir 
Edmund’s  request,  appointing  him  governor  “to  be  holden  of  our 
crown  of  Ireland  under  the  name  of  New  Albion”  for  the  territory 
as  a  whole  and  referring  specifically  to  “the  said  Isle  Plowden,  or 
Long-Isle”.  Thus  did  the  English  still  further  confuse  not  only  the 
title  to  and  sovereignty  of  Long  Island  but  also  its  name. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  name  Long  Island  came  as  naturally  as 
Henry  Hudson’s  reference  to  the  discovery  of  the  new-found-land 
far  to  the  north.  Even  though  officially  designated  as  the  Island  of 
Nassau  during  the  early  years  of  European  occupation,  mariners  of 
that  day  continued  to  call  it  the  long  island  which  lay  to  starboard 
of  incoming  ships  sailing  between  Europe  and  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  Indians  called  it  Paumanok,  Seawanhaky,  Weitanawack, 
Wampanamon,  and  by  several  other  names  of  varied  phonetic  spelling 
and  with  variously  interpreted  n earrings.  To  their  fellow  aborigines 
of  the  mainland,  howev  r,  i  t  was  the  long  island  to  which  many  of 
them  made  nnual  ;  ’gr image  in  quest  of  wampum  and  fish  and  whale 
meat  for  nich  they  brought  from  their  own  country  of  rivers  and 
mountains  crude  iron  ore  and  flint  and  the  hides  of  the  larger  fur¬ 
bearing  animals. 

In  the  words  of  Benjamin  P.  Thompson,  referring  to  the  earliest 
Dutch  occupation  of  Manhattan  Island,  “the  annals  of  this  interesting 
period  are  in  a  considerable  measure  defective  and  unsatisfactory”. 
It  was  a  period  in  which  the  English,  firmly  established  in  Virginia 
and  acquiring  a  stronger  hold  on  New  England,  were  operating  what 
might  be  called  in  military  parlance  a  pincers  movement  to  crush 
and  absorb  any  Dutch  settlements  which  might  and  did  spring  up 
between  them.  Never  had  the  English  recognized  the  claim  of  the 
Netherlands  to  any  part  of  this  country.  As  early  as  1606  King 
James  had,  by  letters  patent,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  others 
a  vast  stretch  of  territory  which  included  what  later  became  New 
Netherland,  basing  title  on  the  discoveries  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing 
in  the  service  of  England,  whose  explorations  along  the  American 
coast  extended  from  thirty  to  fifty-eight  degrees  north  latitude. 

Exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Giovanni  Verrazano  visited  the 
coast  of  Long  Island,  the  first  permanent  white  settlement  was  estab- 
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lished  in  what  was  to  become  the  state  of  New  York.  This  was  at 
Albany  or,  as  its  founders  named  it,  Fort  Orange.  Here  in  1624 
some  thirty  families,  comprised  of  Walloons  (French  Protestants) 
as  well  as  Dutch,  under  the  leadership  of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  May, 
captain  of  the  Dutch  ship  New  Netherlands  on  which  they  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  erected  their  homes.  A  few  months  later,  still  in  1624, 
a  number  of  these  families  returned  down  the  Hudson  River  and 
settled  at  the  southerly  tip  of  Manhattan  Island.  Captain  May 
became  the  first  director-general  of  the  West  India  Company,  serving 
very  briefly,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  William  Verhulst  and  he  in 
turn  by  Peter  Minuit  who  arrived  at  the  newly  established  settlement, 
known  as  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  May  4,  1626.  The  little  Dutch  com¬ 
munity  had  a  population  of  270  when  Minuit  came  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  West  India  Company.  One  of  his  first  official  acts 
was  to  purchase  from  the  Indian  proprietors  the  island  of  Manhattan 
for  the  equivalent  of  sixty  guilders,  or  $24.  He  named  the  island 
Nova  Belgica  or  New  Belgium  which  name  soon  gave  way  to  New 
Amsterdam. 

Minuit  divided  the  island  into  six  bouweries  or  farms  which 
remained  the  property  of  the  company.  He  named  as  his  secretary 
one  Isaac  de  Razier  and  as  members  of  his  council  Pieter  Bylvelt, 
Jacob  Elbertsen  Wissink,  Jan  Janssen  Brouwer,  Syman  Dercksen 
Pos  and  Reynert  Harmenssen.  Minuit  occupied  the  office  of  director- 
general  for  six  years,  returning  to  Holland  in  1632  aboard  the  ship 
Union  which  also  carried  five  thousand  beaver  skins  consigned  to  his 
company’s  home  office  at  Amsterdam. 

This  same  year  Minuit  was  succeeded  as  director-general  by  one 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  who  was  destined  to  become  as  much  as  anyone 
the  real  founder  of  Long  Island  as  the  white  man’s  home,  although 
in  achieving  this  distinction  his  procedure  was  not  notably  different 
from  what  today  would  certainly  constitute  malfeasance  in  office. 
Before  coming  to  America  he  had  served  at  Nieukerke  as  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  the  West  India  Company.  That  he  was  a  nephew  of 
the  influential  pearl  merchant  and  company  director,  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer,  may  have  accounted  for  his  promotion.  He  arrived  in 
grand  state  at  Fort  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  1633  to  assume  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

Van  Twiller ’s  ship,  an  armored  vessel  of  twenty  guns  and  a  crew 
of  fifty-two,  brought  the  first  purely  military  detail  ever  to  arrive  in ' 
New  Netherland.  It  consisted  of  104  soldiers,  constituting  a  force 
sufficiently  large,  it  was  hoped,  to  maintain  law  and  order  within  the 
colony  and  at  the  same  time  serve  defensively  against  the  possible 
aggressions  of  Indians,  roving  English  adventurers,  and  pirates,  all 
of  whom  were  a  constant  threat  if  not  an  actual  menace  to  the  colony. 

The  term  of  Van  Twiller,  extending  to  1637,  a  matter  of  only 
five  years,  was  by  no  means  unproductive,  due  more  perhaps  to  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  developed  by  his  predecessor  than  to  his  own  efforts  in 
that  direction.  Minuit  had  built  up  a  thriving  business  for  the  West 
India  Company  chiefly  in  furs  but  also  including  logwood  and  a 
limited  quantity  of  oil  extracted  from  the  carcasses  of  seals  which 
each  spring  came  down  from  the  north  in  great  droves.  During  the 
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years  1628,  ’29  and  ’30,  the  total  exports  of  New  Amsterdam  amounted 
to  191,272  guilders  while  imports  totalled  113,277  for  the  same  period. 
From  1624  to  1635  some  90,000  pelts  were  included  in  outgoing  cargoes 
which  had  a  total  value  of  725,117  guilders. 

Nevertheless,  within  two  years  after  Van  Twiller  began  the 
administration  of  his  company’s  affairs  in  the  new  world,  its  financial 
condition  was  declared  critical,  partly  due  no  doubt  to  the  extensive 
building  program  which  he  inaugurated.  Declares  O’Callaghan  in  his 
History  of  New  Netherlands : 

‘  ‘  Forts,  mansions,  and  dwelling-houses  went  up  in  all 
directions  for  he  had  a  large  idea  of  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  resources.  Appearances  possibly  justified  his  impres¬ 
sions.  That  powerful  association  maintained,  at  this  period, 
a  force  which  gave  it  the  character  rather  of  an  independent 
sovereignty,  than  of  a  chartered  mercantile  society.  It 
owned  one  hundred  and  twenty  vessels,  ranging  from  three 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  all  fully  armed  and 
equipped;  and  employed  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
men.” 

The  West  India  Company  was  not  concerned  with  the  western 
world  alone.  Its  ships  sailed  the  seven  seas.  Its  investments  were 
scattered  over  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Its  African  and  Asiatic  trade 
was  enormous.  It  dealt  extensively  with  the  West  Indies  and  with 
South  America  from  whence,  incidentally,  negroes  were  brought  to 
New  Netherland  to  supply  slave  labor  in  lieu  of  an  inadequate  supply 
of  white  immigrants. 

At  Fort  Amsterdam,  where  he  maintained  his  official  head¬ 
quarters,  Van  Twiller  erected  the  first  church  on  Manhattan  Island. 
He  also  built  himself  a  gubernatorial  mansion  and  expended  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  company’s  funds  on  rebuilding  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  fort.  He  built  trading  posts  in  outlying  parts  of  the  province 
and  a  number  of  saw  and  grist  mills  where  water  power  was  avail¬ 
able.  Van  Wyck  declares  that  “Van  Twiller  was  apparently  a  good 
business  man.”  Nevertheless,  his  employers  were  more  concerned 
with  maintaining  an  outlet  for  trade  than  building  an  empire.  They 
looked  upon  many  of  the  director-general’s  expenditures  as  gross 
extravagance. 

Van  Twiller,  on  the  other  hand,  had  vision,  as  evidenced  by  his 
acquisition  of  a  considerable  amount  of  real  estate,  including  several 
islands  in  the  East  River  and,  finally,  one  of  three  large  flats  on  Long 
Island.  Aggregating  some  7,600  acres,  these  flats  were  destined  to 
become  the  village  of  Nieu  Amersfoort,  now  a  part  of  Brooklyn.  The 
deeds  for  this  property  were  the  first  ever  recorded  for  Long  Island. 
Two  of  these  Indian  deeds  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  Dutch  ground- 
grants,  bore  the  date  of  June  16,  1636,  while  the  third  was  dated 
July  16  of  the  same  year. 

The  three  adjoining  parcels  covered  a  fertile  area  known  vari¬ 
ously  to  the  Indians  as  Keskateuw,  Keskachaue  and  Iveskachauge. 
The  westernmost  flat,  bordering  on  the  bay,  was  recorded  in  the 
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names  of  Andries  Huddie,  a  member  of  Van  Twiller’s  council,  and 
one  Wolphert  Gerritsen  (also  known  as  van  Couwenhoven).  The 
central  flat  was  acquired  in  the  name  of  Van  Twiller’s  commissary, 
Jacobus  Van  Corlaer,  while  the  director-general  himself  chose  the  flat 
on  the  east.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  land  was  purchased  directly 
from  the  Indian  proprietors  by  Van  Twiller  and  his  colleagues  as 
individuals  although  in  defense  of  their  act  they  later  contended  that 
the  transaction  had  passed  with  due  regularity  through  the  proper 
official  channels,  which,  of  course,  were  completely  dominated  by 
Van  Twiller. 

The  latter’s  administration  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1637 
although  his  successor,  William  (Wilhemus)  Kieft,  did  not  assume 
the  reins  of  office  until  the  following  year.  That  Van  Twiller’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  above  described  real  estate  deal  was  greater  than  the 
original  deeds  showed  may  be  surmised  from  the  following  convey¬ 
ance  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  phrased  like  an  assignment: 

“To-day,  the  22d  of  July  1638,  before  me,  Cornells  van 
Tienhoven,  Secretary  of  New  Netlierland,  appeared  Jacobus 
van  Corlier,  who  declared  that  he  wholly  and  finally  renounced 
the  claim  and  action,  which  the  deponent  has  upon  and 
against  the  flat,  situate  upon  Long  Island  to  the  west  of  the 
most  easterly  of  the  three  called  Cashuteyie,  and  at  the  same 
time  hereby  transfers  the  said  flat  to  Mr.  Wouter  van  Twiller, 
former  Director  of  New  Netlierland,  putting  him  in  his  own 
place,  stead,  real  and  actual  possession  thereof  and  giving 
him  full  and  irrevocable  power,  authority  and  special  com¬ 
mission  to  dispose  of  the  land  aforesaid,  as  he  would  do  with 
his  own  lands  acquired  by  just  and  lawful  titles  and  at  the 
same  time  holding  and  delivering  said  land  free  from  all  suits 
and  challenges  to  be  instituted  by  any  person  thereon.  All 
in  good  faith,  without  reservation  or  deceit.  In  testimony 
whereof,  these  presents  are  confirmed  by  deponent’s  usual 
signature.  Jacobus  Van  Corlaer.” 

The  West  India  Company,  inefficient  as  its  administration  of 
New  Netlierland  undoubtedly  was,  nevertheless  saw  fit  to  annul  the 
Van  Twiller  and  Van  Corlaer  deeds  while  allowing  that  of  Huddie 
and  Gerritsen  to  stand.  The  purchase  of  Red  Hook  in  what  is  now 
Brooklyn  by  Van  Twiller  was  not  affected  as  he  acquired  this  tract 
as  of  April  22,  1638,  by  which  date  he  had  assumed  the  status  of 
private  citizen.  His  subsequent  patent  for  this  tract  was  issued 
June  22,  1643,  by  Director-General  Kieft. 

In  defense  of  the  Niew  Amersfoort  transaction,  Van  Twiller 
informed  his  home  office  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  made  their 
purchases  in  good  faith  “from  the  Indians  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  cattle  and  the 
advancement  of  population”  and  that  he  had  “caused  houses  to  be 
erected  thereon,  after  he  had  previously  offered  them  to  some  free 
persons  as  appears  by  the  affidavit,  who  dare  not  venture  their  cattle 
on  the  premises,  through  fear  that  they  might  be  killed  by  Indians.” 
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Of  Van  T wilier,  some  of  whose  actions  in  office  have  been 
denounced  by  historians,  it  may  be  said  that  his  land  purchases  were 
no  less  ethical  than  those  of  certain  higher  officers  of  the  company. 
Kiliaen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  director,  acquired  large  sections  of  terri¬ 
tory  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  and  in  other  parts  of  the  future  state 
of  New  York  by  taking  title  thereto  in  his  own  name.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  of  directors  similarly  purchased  for  themselves 
large  areas  of  land.  These  patroons  as  they  were  called  might  have 
foisted  upon  the  Dutch  province  a  system  of  feudalism  had  not  their 
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plans  been  frustrated  by  a  shortage  of  labor  and,  later,  by  a  change 
in  the  company’s  policy  whereby  title  for  all  land  thereafter  purchased 
from  the  Indian  proprietors  must  first  be  vested  in  the  company 
which  might  then  dispose  of  it  to  private  owners.  The  Van 
Rensselaer  empire,  title  to  which  was  not  affected  by  this  action, 
totalled  more  than  700,000  acres,  today  comprising  the  counties  of 
Albany,  Rensselaer  and  in  part  Columbia. 

Van  Twiller’s  land  purchase  on  Long  Island  in  1636  was  on  no 
such  scale  as  those  perpetrated  by  the  patroons.  Nor  did  Van  T wilier, 
it  seems,  attempt  to  create  a  land  monopoly  for  himself.  Rather  he 
chose  to  share  with  others  the  site  of  Nieu  Amersfoort,  possibly 
with  the  idea  of  founding  a  community  and  thus  by  advancing  the 
development  of  the  territory  strengthen  the  West  India  Company’s 
colonial  position. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  first  bouwery  or  farm  laid 
out  on  Long  Island  was  that  of  Andries  Huddie  and  Wolphert  Ger- 
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ritsen  in  1636  on  their  tract  in  Nien  Amersfoort.  Here  they  erected 
a  farmhouse  which,  according  to  the  carpenter’s  description,  recorded 
two  years  later,  was  “surrounded  by  long  round  palisades”.  To 
further  quote  the  builder,  “The  house  is  26  feet  long,  22  feet  wide 
and  40  feet  deep  with  roof  covered  above  and  all  around  with  planks : 
two  garrets,  one  above  the  other  and  a  small  chamber  on  the  side 
Avith  an  outlet  on  the  side.”  Not  until  1654  did  Nieu  Amersfoort 
receive  its  town  charter  and  by  1657  it  had  a  population  of  only 
seventeen  families. 

Meanwhile,  still  during  the  administration  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller 
and  with  his  approval,  other  settlements  were  made  at  the  west  end 
of  the  island.  At  Gowanus  in  1636  Jacques  Bentyn  and  William 
Adrianse  Bennett  bought  from  the  Indians  approximately  930  acres 
on  which  they  planned  to  found  a  settlement.  At  the  time  Bentyn 
was  the  chief  legal  municipal  adviser  for  Van  Twiller  and  Bennett 
was  employed  as  a  skilled  cooper  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  latter  in 
1639  purchased  his  partner’s  interest  in  the  tract  for  350  guilders. 

On  June  16,  1637,  Joris  Jansen  Rapalie  (Rapalje)  acquired  from 
the  Indians  a  tract  of  some  325  acres  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hellegat 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Walboght.  By  the  Indians  it  was  called 
Rinnegackonck  which  has  been  translated  as  meaning  “at  the  crooked 
place”;  i.  e.,  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  The  name  Walboght,  which 
is  said  to  have  meant  “the  bay  of  the  foreigners”,  later  became 
Wallabout. 

In  1638  the  West  India  Company  adopted  a  policy  whereby  the 
right  to  occupy  land  in  allodial  proprietorship  was  extended  to 
foreigners  as  well  as  Dutchmen.  Under  this  system  anyone  who 
should  bring  at  least  five  adults  into  the  province  would  be  entitled 
to  occupy  200  acres  of  the  company’s  land  to  cultivate  and  to  receive 
title  thereto  with  the  assurance  that  when  such  a  settlement  increased 
sufficiently  it  would  be  given  municipal  government. 

This  important  step  was  taken  by  the  company  early  in  the 
administration  of  Director-General  Kieft  who  in  conformity  with  the 
plan  at  once  purchased  for  the  company,  from  the  Canarsie  Indians, 
a  large  tract  of  land  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island  which  was  to 
ffiecome  in  time  the  town  of  Bushwick.  Two  years  later  the  director- 
general  purchased  territory  which  was  to  comprise  the  towns  of 
Flatlands,  Flatbush,  Gravesend  and  Brooklyn. 

Thus  in  1638  with  the  entrance  of  William  Kieft  into  office  as 
director-general  began  a  period  of  greater  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  for  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  Small  farms  were  estab¬ 
lished  miles  apart,  which  necessarily  produced  an  ever  increasing  net¬ 
work  of  roads  and  by-paths  which  in  turn  brought  more  farms.  The 
farmer  received  his  land  from  the  West  India  Company  as  “a  free 
loan”,  with  no  fee  or  land  rental  to  pay  as  had  been  exacted  from 
tenants  under  the  patroon  system.  As  the  owner  of  his  farm  he  was 
subject  only  to  a  quit-rent  consisting  of  one-tenth  of  its  produce,  pay¬ 
able  annually  to  the  company  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years  in  which  to 
prepare  and  improve  the  soil.  Should  he  however  fail  to  start  culti¬ 
vation  within  three  years  the  farm  was  to  revert  to  the  company. 
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Tlie  west  end  of  the  island,  though  predominantly  Dutch  at  this 
tune,  had  begun  to  assume  a  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  character. 
There  were  the  French-speaking  Walloons  and  the  Belgians,  both 
stemming  from  the  Netherlands  as  then  constituted.  There  were  Ger¬ 
mans,  French  Huguenots,  a  scattering  of  Englishmen,  the  Indians 
still  living  in  their  own  villages  and  an  ever  growing  number  of 
African  slaves,  most  of  whom  had  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  by  way 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Long  Island’s  first  Italian,  Pietro  Caesar  Alberto,  a  native  of 
Malamocco,  Republic  of  Venice,  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  as  early 
as  1635  and  on  December  15,  1639,  entered  into  a  contract  with  Pieter 
Monfoort  to  establish  a  plantation  and  erect  a  house  at  the  Wallabout 
on  Long  Island.  Although  the  Italian  did  not  secure  a  patent  for 
this  land  until  a  year  and  half  later,  “it  is  plain,”  to  quote  Berne  A. 
Pyrke,  “that  Alberto  took  possession  before  acquiring  formal  title. 
He  may  have  entered  into  possession  under  an  Indian  purchase,  but 
more  likely,  as  a  squatter,  counting  upon  securing  a  confirmatory 
grant  from  the  Dutch  authorities  in  due  season”. 

This  Pietro  Caesar  Alberto  was  one  of  Long  Island’s  earliest 
tobacco  growers.  The  first  patent  for  a  tobacco  plantation  on  the 
island  was  granted  for  land  at  Gowanus  to  Thomas  Beslier  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1639,  only  a  few  weeks  before  Alberto  contracted  to  establish 
his  plantation.  By  then  the  growing  of  tobacco  had  reached  such 
proportions  in  New  Netherland  that  a  statute  regulating  its  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  marketing  had  already  been  enacted.  It  read  as  follows: 

“Whereas  the  Hon.  Director  and  council  of  New  Nether¬ 
lands  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  some  regulations 
about  the  cultivation  of  the  Tobacco,  as  many  Planters’  chief 
aim  and  employ  is  to  obtain  a  large  crop,  and  thereby  the 
high  name  which  our  Tobacco  has  obtained  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  injured — to  obviate  which,  every  Planter  is  seriously 
warned  to  pay  due  attention  that  the  Tobacco  appear  in  good 
condition ;  that  the  superfluous  leaves  are  carefully  cut  away ; 
and  further,  that  the  Tobacco  which  is  sponged  is  not  more 
wetted  than  is  required.  That  what  is  intended  to  be 
exported  from  New  Netherlands  be  first  carried  to  the  public 
store-house,  to  be  there  examined,  weighed  and  marked,  and 
to  be  paid  there  the  duties  which  are  due  to  the  company; 
to  wit,  five  of  every  hundred  pounds,  in  conformity  to  the 
grant  of  the  company.  And  for  all  which  we  appointed  two 
inspectors  under  oath.  Those  who  transgress  this  ordinance 
shall  lose  all  his  Tobacco  by  confiscation,  and  besides  arbi¬ 
trarily  corrected  and  published.  And  further,  that  no  con¬ 
tracts,  engagements,  bargains  or  sales,  shall  be  deemed  valid, 
except  those  written  by  the  secretary,  while  all  are  warned 
to  conform  themselves  to  this  statute  at  their  peril.  Done  at 
Fort  Amsterdam,  August  19,  1638.” 

To  follow  Long  Island’s  first  Italian  a  bit  further  from  research 
made  by  Judge  Pyrke,  Alberto  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Jan 
Manje,  a  Walloon  who  in  1644  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  in 
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Connecticut  during  Governor  Kieft’s  war  against  the  Indians.  As 
for  Alberto  and  liis  Dutch  spouse,  they  were  survived  by  seven 
offspring  who  in  turn  married  into  other  families  connected  with  the 
early  history  of  the  island.  In  the  words  of  Judge  Pyrke,  Alberto 
was  the  progenitor  “of  all  in  America  of  the  name  of  Alburtis  or 
Burtis”.  Among  other  Long  Island  families  into  which  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  Pietro  Caesar  Alberto  married,  according  to  Judge  Pyrke, 
are  Baylis,  Bedell,  Carman,  Clowes,  DeBevoise,  Dorlon,  Duryea, 
Foster,  Fox,  Hendrickson,  Higbie,  Linnington,  Mott,  Remsen,  Van 
Nostrand,  Way  and  Wyckoff. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  an  English  settlement  at  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island  took  place  at  Cow  Neck  near  what  is  now  the 
suburban  village  of  Manhasset  in  the  spring  of  1640.  Director-General 
Kieft  made  short  shrift  of  these  “intruders”  by  having  several  of 
their  number  brought  under  arrest  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  They  were 
then  permitted  to  return  to  Cow  Neck  with  the  understanding  that 
they  and  their  companions  would  immediately  abandon  the  project 
which  they  did,  only  to  found  a  settlement  at  Southampton  many 
miles  to  the  east.  Kief  Us  attitude  towards  the  English  seems  to  have 
soon  thereafter  been  softened  by  pressure  from  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  home  office  which  evidently  considered  a  more  conciliatory 
course  the  better  policy  in  dealing  with  such  powerful  neighbors. 

Southampton  was  not  the  earliest  settlement  at  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island.  Southold  antedates  it  by  months,  at  least,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  by  several  years.  Data  submitted 
would  seem  to  show  that  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1637  a  group  of 
Englishmen  from  the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies  settled  at 
Hasliamommock  on  the  North  Fork  of  Long  Island,  in  what  is  now 
Southold  Town.  In  1640,  also  prior  to  the  founding  of  Southampton, 
a  group  of  Englishmen  from  Salem  in  Massachusetts,  led  by  the  Rev. 
John  Yongs,  arrived  at  Southold  and  on  October  21  of  that  year 
organized  a  church. 

Lion  Gardiner  of  Saybrook  in  Connecticut  who  had  in  1639 
acquired  by  English  grant  and  Indian  purchase  the  title  to  Gardiner’s 
Island  settled  his  family  there  the  same  year.  This  in  what  was  to 
become  some  eight  years  later  the  town  of  East  Hampton. 

When  in  1642  a  group  of  English  dissenters  led  by  the  Reverend 
Francis  Doughty  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  from  Coliasset  in 
Massachusetts,  desiring  to  found  a  settlement  at  the  west  end  of 
Long  Island,  they  were  given  a  Dutch  grant  for  the  Mispat  patent. 
Soon  thereafter  a  small  community  was  started  at  the  Mispat  Ivil  or, 
as  it  became  known,  the  English  Kills,  later  changed  to  Newtown 
Creek.  This  settlement  was  destroyed  the  following  year  during  the 
Indian  outbreak  which  swept  the  westerly  end  of  Long  Island. 

Some  historians  have  seen  fit  to  dismiss  with  few  words  the 
Rev.  Francis  Doughty  and  his  short  lived  attempt  to  found  an  English 
settlement  on  Newtown  Creek.  Nevertheless  he  played  an  important 
part  in  implanting  English  ideas  and  customs  at  that  end  of  the  island. 
He  was  a  man  of  such  education  and  leadership  that  his  influence  in 
furthering  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church  went  far  beyond  his 
little  settlement  at  Mispat.  The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in 
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the  American  Presbyterian,  P.P.  93-108,  states  that  Mr.  Doughty 
was  the  first  Presbyterian  to  preach  in  New  Amsterdam. 

The  son  of  a  Bristol  (England)  alderman,  he  was  graduated 
from  an  English  university  to  briefly  serve  as  vicar  of  Sodbury  in 
Gloucester  before  arriving  in  America  in  1637.  At  Taunton  in 
Massachuetts  he  served  as  minister  until  in  1642  he  became  involved 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Puritans.  He  then  proceeded  to  Rhode  Island 
to  be  joined  there  by  a  number  of  followers.  From  here  the  group 
proceeded  to  New  Amsterdam  where  Director-General  Kieft  granted 
the  Clergyman  the  Mispat  patent,  dated  March  28,  1642,  consisting 
of  13,332  acres  and  embracing  a  large  part  of  the  future  towns  of 
Newtown,  Maspeth  and  Flushing  as  well  as  several  islands  in  the 
Sound. 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  in  1643,  Preacher 
Doughty  and  his  followers  took  refuge  in  New  Amsterdam  where  for 
two  years  he  served  as  minister  to  a  number  of  English  Presbyterians. 
In  1645  he  returned  to  Long  Island  and  preached  at  various  west 
end  villages,  including  his  original  settlement,  then  being  rebuilt 
under  the  name  of  Newtown.  When  Flushing,  patented  as  a  separate 
town  on  October  10,  1645,  sought  a  minister,  Francis  Doughty  accepted 
the  call  at  a  salary  of  600  guilders  per  year.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
became  involved  in  a  dispute  with  Kieft  who  rescinded  his  patents, 
leaving  him  only  one  bouwery  and  a  tract  of  land  on  the  easterly 
shore  of  Flushing  Bay,  known  as  Stevens  Point. 

In  1658  Doughty,  once  again  involved  in  a  religious  controversy, 
this  time  with  his  Flushing  neighbors,  picked  up  bag  and  baggage 
and  removed  to  Virginia.  Here,  marrying  the  widow  Ann  Eaton  of 
Rappahannock  County,  he  served  as  minister  for  two  parishes  until 
1689.  That  year  he  moved  on  to  Maryland  where  it  is  believed  his 
long  and  strenuous  life  as  pioneer  and  preacher  came  to  an  obscure 
end. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  settlement  by  English  people  at  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island  while  still  under  Dutch  jurisdiction  was  at 
Gravesend  in  1643  by  Lady  Deborah  Moody,  who  thus  became  the 
only  woman  to  ever  receive  a  Long  Island  patent.  An  Englishwoman 
of  gentle  birth,  Lady  Deborah  came  to  New  Netherland  in  search  of 
the  religious  freedom  which  she  had  failed  to  find  in  New  England. 

Born  Deborah  Duncli  of  an  ancient,  aristocratic  family  in  Aves- 
bury,  Wiltshire,  England,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Dunch, 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Through  a 
cousin’s  marriage  she  became  related  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  An  uncle 
and  a  cousin  of  Deborah  were  baronets  and  she  married  the  baronet 
Sir  Henry  Moody,  knighted  by  James  I. 

Following  the  death  of  her  husband  a  few  years  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  Lady  Deborah  began  the  life  of  a  dowager  and  in  time  became 
known  in  England’s  political  and  religious  circles  for  her  outspoken 
support  of  the  common  rights  for  the  masses,  especially  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  one’s  own  conscience.  Even  in  that  day  of  intense 
differences  of  opinion,  when  men  fought  and  families  fled  to  foreign 
lands  rather  than  subscribe  to  certain  doctrines  of  church  and  state, 
Dowager  Moody  was  looked  upon  as  a  radical. 
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Finally,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Cromwell  and  been 
reprimanded  by  the  Star  Chamber  of  Inquisition  for  her  views,  Lady 
Deborah,  though  now  in  her  early  fifties,  departed  for  America.  She 
sailed  on  the  ship  Abigail,  leaving  in  England  her  son,  Sir  Henry 
Moody,  then  24  years  old.  Arriving  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  early 
in  the  year  1640,  she  resided  at  Governor  John  Winthrop’s  home  as 
a  family  guest  pending  the  establishment  of  her  own  home. 

It  was  through  Governor  Winthrop’s  influence  that  Lady  Deborah 
was  soon  allotted  four  hundred  acres  of  land  at  Lynn,  a  few  miles 
from  the  Salem  church,  Congregational  in  form,  which  she  joined. 
Later  she  purchased  for  1100  pounds  the  farm  of  Sir  John  Humphrey 
who  was  about  to  return  to  England.  From  the  very  start  Lady 
Deborah  openly  questioned  the  divine  origin  of  baptism,  a  position 
shared  by  another  equally  outspoken  woman,  Anne  Hutchinson.  Both 
of  these  remarkable  women,  though  threatened  by  the  Salem  Church 
with  dire  punishment  should  they  not  wholly  conform  to  its  doctrines, 
stuck  to  their  convictions  and  were  eventually  “excommunicated” 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  colony.  Anne  Hutchinson  chose  to  travel 
westward  through  the  New  England  wilderness  to  establish  a  home 
on  the  site  of  present  New  Rochelle,  a  few  miles  northeasterly  of 
Manhattan  Island.  Here  a  short  time  later  she  was  killed  by  Indians. 

Lady  Deborah  on  the  other  hand  chartered  a  small  vessel  and 
with  a  group  of  followers  sailed  southward  down  the  New  England 
coast  and  through  the  Long  Island  Sound  to  New  Amsterdam.  Here, 
owing  to  serious  Indian  disturbances  throughout  this  part  of  New 
Netherland,  Lady  Deborah  and  her  followers  spent  some  time.  Thus 
she  came  to  know  and  possibly  to  understand  the  difficult  director- 
general.  At  the  same  time  the  cause  of  English  emigration  into  the 
Dutch  territory  must  have  been  furthered  by  the  sincerity  of  this 
strong-minded  English  gentlewoman  who  had  chosen  to  lead  a  group 
of  her  country  people  into  foreign  jurisdiction  in  quest  of  religious 
freedom.  Kieft  gave  Lady  Deborah  permission  to  found  a  settlement 
at  Gravesend,  so  named  after  Gravensande  on  the  Maas  in  northern 
Europe.  She  was  given  to  understand  however  that  henceforth  she 
must  abandon  her  royalistic  title  and  be  known  simply  as  Dame 
Moody.  Although  the  settlement  at  Gravesend  was  immediately  there¬ 
after  started,  in  1643,  it  was  not  until  December  19,  1645,  that  a  patent 
for  the  English  community  was  issued. 

Sharing  the  patent  with  Dame  Moody  were  her  son,  Sir  Henry 
Moody,  who  had  by  then  arrived  from  England,  Sergeant  James 
Hubbard  and  Ensign  George  Baxter  who  later  became  English  secre¬ 
tary  to  Director-General  Kieft  and  who  in  1663  was  to  appear  before 
the  English  Parliament  to  incite  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland. 

In  creating  the  village  of  Gravesend,  the  ideas  of  Dame  Moody 
prevailed.  A  large  square  of  flat  land  was  surrounded  by  a  public 
road  which  was  designated  as  the  Hye-waye.  Cross-streets  were  built 
through  the  village  to  form  smaller  squares,  each  of  which  contained 
ten  lots  and  were  so  arranged  that  every  square  had  access  to  a  com¬ 
mon  cattleyard  in  the  center.  Farms,  designated  as  planters’  lots, 
were  made  triangular  in  shape  in  order  that  each  would  abutt  the 
Hye-waye.  The  farms  spreading  outward  from  the  village  proper 
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were  of  equal  size,  100  acres,  and  each  was  allotted  a  strip  of  salt 
meadow  as  a  source  of  salt  hay  for  its  cattle. 

Dame  Moody  gave  freeholders  until  the  end  of  May,  1644,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  erection  of  their  dwellings  or  forfeit  title  to  their  land. 
She  let  it  be  known  that  all  persons  who  were  willing  to  work  would 
here  be  welcome  and  in  the  town  patent  she  had  it  specified  that  all 
forms  of  religious  worship  would  be  permitted  “without  molestation 
or  distraction”.  She  also  erected  a  sturdy  stockade  for  the  defense 
of  her  community.  The  wisdom  of  this  precaution  was  soon  demon¬ 
strated  when  from  within  the  stockade  Colonel  Nicholas  Stillwell  and 
a  home  guard  of  forty  men  repulsed  the  Indians  who  were  devastat¬ 
ing  other  villages  in  this  part  of  the  island. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  Dame  Moody  eventually 
became  a  Quaker.  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  welcomed  Quakers  as  she 
did  those  of  other  faiths  and  it  was  in  her  home  at  Gravesend  that 
Richard  Hodgson  held  the  first  Quaker  meeting  on  Long  Island.  Later 
the  great  Quaker  leader,  George  Fox,  visiting  America,  journeyed 
from  Maryland  to  Gravesend  to  meet  the  woman  whose  religious 
tolerance  had  become  known  throughout  the  colonies.  It  was  this 
very  tolerance,  however,  which  caused  the  less  tolerant  Dutch  Dominie 
Megapolensis  to  write  at  that  time,  “The  scum  of  New  England  is 
drifting  into  Nieu  Nederlandt”. 

As  for  Kieft,  who  not  only  permitted  but  had  come  to  welcome 
the  drift  of  New  Englanders  into  Dutch  territory,  his  tolerance  of 
“foreigners”  and  foreign  faiths  was  probably  based  not  so  much  on 
moral  convictions  as  on  a  salesman’s  desire  to  serve  the  best  interests 
of  his  company.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  high  ideals.  Before 
coming  to  the  new  world  to  serve  as  director-general  he  had  led  a 
varied  existence.  In  Brodhead’s  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
we  find  that  he  “was  born  at  Amsterdam  where  he  was  brought  up 
a  merchant.  After  doing  business  for  a  time  at  Rochelle,  he  became 
a  bankrupt;  and  his  portrait,  according  to  the  stern  rule  of  those 
days,  was  affixed  to  the  gallows  of  that  city.  Later,  he  was  sent  to 
ransom  some  Christians  in  Turkey,  where,  it  was  alleged,  he  basely 
left  in  bondage  several  captives,  whose  friends  had  placed  in  his  hands 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  their  liberty.” 

In  the  opinion  of  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson,  Kieft  was  “industrious 
and  temperate,  but  of  narrow  views  and  uncertain  temper,  and  with¬ 
out  the  talent  for  managing  men  so  needful  in  the  leader  of  a  company 
of  pioneers.”  From  the  very  start  Kieft  became  embroiled  in  petty 
quarrels  with  his  associates,  resenting  criticism,  repelling  advice  and 
gradually  assuming  the  role  of  dictator  in  the  administration  of  the 
province’s  affairs. 

To  offset  the  unfavorable  comments  of  his  fellow  Dutchmen,  whose 
ideas  of  common  rights  stemmed  from  a  democratic  fatherland,  he 
formed  an  advisory  council  but  it  was  composed  only  of  himself  and 
one  Jean  de  la  Montagne,  a  conscientious  but  not  particularly  force¬ 
ful  Huguenot  to  whom  Kieft  allowed  one  vote  while  retaining  two 
for  himself  on  all  matters  to  be  decided.  As  director-general  Kieft 
issued  many  foolish  edicts  and  some  wise  ones.  He  imposed  the  death 
penalty  for  selling  arms  or  ammunition  to  the  Indians.  He  restricted 
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the  sale  and  use  of  liquor  by  his  constituents  and  prescribed  the  time 
they  must  go  to  bed  as  well  as  the  time  to  arise  and  to  start  the 
day’s  work. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of  personal  attention  that  he 
gave  to  many  unimportant  matters,  Kieft  applied  himself  as  had 
neither  Minuit  nor  Van  Twiller  to  the  development  of  the  province. 
He  recognized  the  possibilities  of  Long  Island  and  as  early  as  1642 
established  a  rowboat  ferry  service  across  the  Hellegat  for  use  of  the 
island’s  farmers  and  laborers  who  preferred  the  nightly  security  of 
Fort  Amsterdam.  On  the  Long  Island  side  a  settlement  soon  took 
root  to  become  known  as  Het  Veer  or  The  Ferry. 

Some  twenty  months  after  the  founding  of  Newtown  by  English 
colonists,  two  Englishmen  of  Stamford  in  Connecticut,  John  Carman 
and  Robert  Fordham,  purchased  from  the  influential  chieftain  Tacka- 
pausha  an  expansive  tract  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Newtown.  The 
deed  for  this  tract,  to  comprise  the  town  of  Hempstead,  was  dated 
December  13,  1643.  Eighteen  families  of  Stamford  joined  in  the 
settlement  which  was  begun  soon  thereafter  at  “the  town  spot,”  now 
the  village  of  Hempstead. 

At  this  time  New  Netherland  was  on  the  verge  of  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  Indian  uprising  in  its  history,  which  may  explain  the  West 
India  Company’s  friendly  attitude  towards  the  migratory  movement 
from  New  England.  Although  Director-General  Kieft  could  not  have 
been  blind  to  the  threat  to  Dutch  sovereignty  which  this  influx  of 
Englishmen  created,  he  knew  that  Englishmen  would  defend  their 
homes  as  valiantly  as  would  his  fellow  Dutchmen  against  an  Indian 
outbreak.  They  were  all  equally  Dutch  subjects  and  equally  subject 
to  a  call  to  arms  in  defense  of  New  Netherland. 

Furthermore,  a  considerable  number  of  English  families  residing 
within  the  province  was  likely  to  insure  the  assistance  of  New  England 
against  the  Indians.  Kieft ’s  failure  to  prevent  such  an  outbreak  and, 
in  fact,  his  foolhardy  course  of  procedure  which  hastened  hostilities 
may  have  been  actuated  by  his  certainty  of  such  English  support. 

In  1643  Long  Island  was  still  mostly  a  wilderness.  Only  at  either 
end  of  the  island  had  any  attempts  at  settlement  been  made.  Far  to 
the  east  were  Southold,  on  the  North  Fork,  and,  on  the  South  Fork, 
Southampton.  At  the  westerly  end  on  the  flats  of  future  Brooklyn 
was  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Nieu  Amersfoort  which  could  scarcely  be 
called  a  village.  At  Gowanus  and  the  Wallabout  lay  scattered  farms. 
Near  the  Ferry  a  few  dwellings  had  been  erected.  Gravesend  alone, 
on  the  southerly  shore  of  what  was  to  be  Kings  County,  had  assumed 
the  character  of  a  community. 

Some  miles  to  the  north  of  Gravesend,  in  what  is  now  Queens 
County,  the  settlement  founded  at  Mispat  by  Francis  Doughty  and 
his  fellow  English  the  year  before  stood  isolated  and  unprotected  by 
barricade  or  trained  soldiers.  Several  leagues  to  the  east  of  Mispat, 
on  the  plains  of  Hempstead,  no  settlement  had  as  yet  been  started. 
Between  Mispat  and  the  Brooklyn  flats,  however,  lay  scattered  bouw- 
eries  and  plantations  where  white  men  had  begun  raising  tobacco  and 
pasturing  their  livestock,  confident  of  the  lasting  friendship  of  their 
redskinned  neighbors. 
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There  was  reason  for  this  faith.  The  Island  Indians  were  not  a 
warlike  people.  Before  the  advent  of  the  white  men  they  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  redskins  of  the  north.  This  they  had  ceased  to  do  on 
the  advice  of  the  Europeans  who  had  come  to  live  beside  them  and 
thus  given  them  a  sense  of  security. 

In  December  of  1643  a  band  of  northern  warriors  descended  the 
Hudson  with  the  avowed  intention  of  collecting  tribute  from  several 
small  tribes  living  near  the  river.  These  tribes  fled  to  Manhattan 
Island  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Dutch.  At  the  same  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Long  Island  Indians,  fearing  that  the  northern  band  might 
by-pass  Manhattan  and  attack  them,  crossed  the  Hellegat  to  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Fort  Amsterdam.  While  they  were  here  encamped,  Kieft’s 
militia,  instead  of  advancing  to  meet  the  common  enemy  enroute  down 
the  Hudson,  fell  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians  of  whom  a  number 
were  slain.  Similar  action  was  taken  against  the  river  tribes  which 
had  sought  refuge  near  the  Dutch  settlements.  The  immediate  result 
of  these  unwarranted  attacks  by  Ivieft’s  soldiers  was  to  drive  the 
erstwhile  friendly  Indians  to  join  the  northern  tribes  in  a  war  which 
soon  swept  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  Netherland,  leaving  its 
settlements  and  isolated  homesteads  in  ruins. 

The  Long  Island  Indians  who  returned  to  their  homes  following 
Kieft’s  assault  upon  them  might  still  have  chosen  a  peaceful  course 
but,  either  on  Kieft’s  orders  or  on  their  own  ill  chosen  initiative,  the 
residents  of  Nieu  Amersfoort  marched  against  a  neighboring  Canarsie 
village,  burned  its  wigwams  and  slew  a  number  of  its  inhabitants  as 
they  fled  before  the  unexpected  attack.  Wrote  Brodhead:  “It  only 
needed  this  outrage  to  fill  the  measure  of  Indian  endurance.” 

Describing  the  war  which  followed,  Rockwell  declared:  “The 
farmer  was  murdered  in  the  open  field.  Women  and  children,  granted 
their  lives,  were  swept  off  into  captivity;  houses  and  bouweries,  hay¬ 
stacks  and  grain,  cattle  and  crops  were  all  destroyed.”  Scarcely  a 
homestead  on  western  Long  Island  was  left  standing.  Those  white 
families  which  could  manage  it  made  their  wav  to  the  Ferry  and 
crossed  the  Hellegat  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  leaving  their  worldly  goods 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  savages. 

Sweeping  down  from  the  north  and  across  Manhattan  Island, 
burning  and  killing  as  they  advanced,  a  band  of  mainland  Indians 
joined  in  devastating  the  western  end  of  Long  Island.  This  band 
attacked  Gravesend  but  it  was  repulsed,  thanks  to  the  foresight  of 
Dame  Moody  in  having  had  a  stockade  built  and  a  company  of  militia 
organized  and  trained.  These  men,  with  a  number  sent  by  Director- 
General  Kieft  from  Fort  Amsterdam,  forty  in  all  under  command  of 
Captain  Nicholas  Stillwell,  saved  the  little  English  community.  It 
was  the  only  settlement  in  the  westerly  part  of  the  island  to  escape 
destruction. 

Southold  and  Southampton,  many  miles  to  the  east,  were  not 
attacked,  due  as  much  perhaps  to  their  having  ordered  every  man  to 
be  armed,  night  and  day,  even  at  church  services. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  west  end  Indians  came  to  realize  the 
utter  futility  of  such  a  struggle.  An  Indian  victory  could  mean  to 
them  only  a  return  to  the  status  of  paying  tribute  to  the  northern 
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tribes.  Kieft,  informed  of  their  reluctance  to  continue  the  war,  offered 
a  truce  on  condition  that  they  would  induce  the  mainland  savages  to 
likewise  lay  down  their  arms.  Although  this  was  not  accomplished, 
hostilities  were  suspended  on  Long  Island  for  the  better  part  of  a 
year.  In  other  sections  of  New  Netherland,  however,  warfare  con¬ 
tinued  while  Long  Island  homes  were  being  rebuilt  and  farms  and 
settlements  re-established. 

During  this  period  a  settlement  began  to  take  shape  in  Hempstead 
Town  to  which  a  number  of  English  families  from  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  had  meanwhile  made  their  way.  It  was  here  that  hostilities 
again  broke  out  when  a  small  band  of  redskins  was  charged  with 
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Dodge  Homestead,  Port  Washington,  Built  in  1721 

killing  the  settlers’  livestock.  Several  of  the  culprits  were  arrested 
and  held  to  await  orders  from  the  director-general.  Kieft,  upon 
receiving  word  of  the  matter,  at  once  dispatched  Captain  John 
Underhill  and  a  company  of  English  colonists  to  bring  the  prisoners 
to  New  Amsterdam.  In  the  course  of  events  several  of  the  prisoners 
were  slain.  Anticipating  retaliatory  measures  by  the  Indians  who 
had  meanwhile  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  Canarsie  vil¬ 
lage  near  the  site  of  Mispat,  Underhill  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous, 
attacked  the  village  and,  according  to  Brodhead,  “killed  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  savages,  while  the  assailants  lost  only  one  man.” 

Shortly  after  this  massacre  the  war  was  brought  to  an  end.  Just 
north  of  Stamford  in  Connecticut  a  force  of  Dutch  and  English  troops, 
led  by  Underhill,  fell  upon  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy,  slew  a  great 
number  of  them,  razed  their  homes  and  drove  the  survivors  back  into 
the  New  England  wilderness.  But  though  peace  was  restored  with 
the  savages,  Director-General  Kieft  found  little  peace  in  dealing  with 
his  own  people  who  charged  him  with  having  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  conflict. 
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So  intense  did  public  feeling  against  Kieft  become  that  reper¬ 
cussions  reached  the  Netherlands  and  his  standing  with  his  employers 
there,  which  had  been  on  the  decline  for  some  time,  descended  still 
further.  Throughout  the  war,  when  not  personally  engaged  in  fighting 
the  Indians,  Kieft  had  been  kept  busy  trying  vainly  to  suppress  the 
demands  of  his  constituency  for  various  rights  which  they  had  long 
been  denied.  To  meet  one  demand  he  had  named  a  council  of  twelve 
citizens  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity,  but  when  their  advice  proved 
distasteful  to  him  he  had  dissolved  the  council. 

Inflamed  by  this  action  on  the  director-general’s  part,  the  colo¬ 
nists  insisted  upon  a  council  of  their  own  choosing,  to  consist  of  eight 
members.  When  Kieft  grudingly  granted  this  concession  it  was  the 
first  step  ever  taken  in  the  Dutch  province  towards  a  truly  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  Although  he  immediately  began  to  override  the 
council’s  decisions,  Kieft  soon  found  that  he  could  not  continue  to 
ignore  the  demands  of  the  people  as  reflected  through  their  council. 
In  the  fall  of  1644,  some  months  before  the  cessation  of  Indian  hos¬ 
tilities,  members  of  the  council  made  formal  protest  of  Kieft ’s  official 
behavior  to  the  West  India  Company.  This  protest,  significant  as  a 
further  step  towards  the  achievement  of  representative  government 
for  the  people  of  New  Netherland,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Our  fields  lie  fallow  and  waste;  our  dwellings  and 
other  buildings  are  burnt ;  not  a  handful  can  be  either  planted 
or  sown  this  autumn  on  the  deserted  places;  the  crops  which 
God  permitted  to  come  forth  during  the  past  summer  remain 
on  the  fields  standing  and  rotting;  we  are  burthened  with 
heavy  families ;  we  have  no  means  to  provide  necessaries  for 
wives  or  children;  and  we  sit  here  admist  thousands  of 
Indians  and  barbarians,  from  whom  we  find  neither  peace  nor 
mercy.  There  are  among  us  those,  who  by  the  sweat  and 
labor  of  their  hands,  for  many  long  years  have  endeavored, 
at  great  expense,  to  improve  their  lands  and  villages ;  others, 
with  their  private  capital,  have  equipped  with  all  necessaries 
their  own  ships,  which  have  been  captured  by  the  enemy, 
though  they  have  continued  the  voyage  with  equal  zeal,  and 
at  considerable  cost. 

“Some,  again,  have  come  here  with  ships,  independent 
of  the  company,  freightened  with  a  large  quantity  of  cattle, 
and  with  a  number  of  families,  who  have  erected  handsome 
buildings  on  the  spots  selected  for  their  people;  cleared 
away  the  trees  and  the  forest ;  inclosed  their  plantations  and 
brought  them  under  the  plough,  so  as  to  be  an  ornament  to 
the  country,  and  a  profit  to  the  proprietors,  after  their  long, 
laborious  toil.  The  whole  of  these  now  lie  in  ashes  through 
a  foolish  hankering  after  war.  For  all  right-thinking  men 
here  know  that  these  Indians  have  lived  as  lambs  among  us, 
until  a  few  years  ago;  injuring  not  man;  affording  every 
assistance  to  our  nation;  and,  in  Director  Van  Twiller’s 
time,  furnishing  provisions  to  the  company’s  servants,  until 
they  received  supplies. 
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“These  hath  the  director  by  various  uncalled-for  pro¬ 
ceedings,  from  time  to  time  so  estranged  from  us,  and  so 
embittered  against  the  Netherlands  nation,  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  anything  will  bring  them  and  peace  back,  unless 
the  Lord,  who  bends  all  men’s  hearts  to  His  will,  propitiate 
their  people.” 

Among  the  signers  of  this  petition  were  Captain  John  Underhill, 
upon  whose  prowess  as  a  soldier  depended  in  great  measure  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  war ;  George  Baxter,  one  of  the  several  patentees 
of  Gravesend  and  upon  whose  knowledge  of  English  laws  Kieft  was 
quite  dependent  in  dealing  with  English  matters;  Francis  Doughty, 
the  militant  English  preacher  who  had  founded  Mispat,  and  one 
Richard  Smith,  also  of  Mispat. 

The  protest  placed  full  blame  for  the  war  and  for  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  province  upon  the  director- 
general  and  asked  for  his  recall,  at  the  same  time  beseeching  the 
West  India  Company  to  permit  the  establishment  of  local  govern¬ 
ments  whose  elected  officials  would  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  In  conclusion  it  read: 

“Honored  Lords,  this  is  what  we  have,  in  the  sorrow  of 
our  hearts,  to  complain  of;  that  one  man  who  has  been  sent 
out,  sworn  and  instructed  by  his  Lords  and  Masters,  to  whom 
he  is  responsible,  should  dispose  here  of  our  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  in  a  manner  so  arbi¬ 
trary,  that  a  king  would  not  be  suffered  legally  to  do.  We 
shall  end  here,  and  commit  the  matter  wholly  to  our  God, 
who,  we  pray  and  heartily  trust,  will  move  your  Lordships’ 
decisions,  so  that  one  of  these  two  things  may  happen — 
either  that  a  governor  may  be  sent  with  a  beloved  peace  to 
us  or,  that  their  Honors  will  be  pleased  to  permit  us  to 
return,  with  wives  and  children,  to  our  dear  Fatherland.  For 
it  is  impossible  ever  to  settle  this  country  until  a  different 
system  be  introduced  here,  and  a  new  governor  be  sent  out 
with  more  people,  who  shall  settle  themselves  in  suitable 
places,  one  near  the  other,  in  form  of  public  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  elect,  from  among  themselves,  a  schout  and 
schepens,  who  shall  be  empowered  to  send  deputies  to  vote  on 
public  affairs  with  the  Director  and  Council;  so  that  the 
country  may  not  be  again  brought  into  danger”. 

Not  until  a  year  later  did  the  West  India  Company  take  action 
upon  this  petition.  In  the  interim,  Kieft,  sensing  the  unfavorable 
light  in  which  the  document  would  place  him  in  the  eyes  of  his 
employers,  strove  to  counteract  its  effect  upon  them  by  assuming  a 
more  constructive  policy  in  the  administration  of  affairs.  To  Dame 
Moody  and  her  associates  in  the  founding  of  Gravesend  he  issued 
the  patent  which  they  had  long  awaited,  guaranteeing  “free  liberty 
of  conscience,  according  to  the  custom  and  manner  of  Holland,  with¬ 
out  molestation  or  disturbance  from  any  magistrate  or  magistrates, 
or  any  other  ecclesiastical  minister  that  may  pretend  jurisdiction 
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over  them”  and  allowing  this  community  of  English  people  who  had 
accepted  Dutch  sovereignty,  “to  erect  a  body  politic  and  civil  com¬ 
bination  among  themselves,  as  free  men  of  this  province  and  town 
of  Gravesend”  with  all  “the  immunities  and  privileges  as  already 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  or  hereafter  to  be  granted, 
as  if  they  were  natives  of  the  Belgic  Provinces.” 

Another  step  taken  by  Ivieft,  in  October,  1645,  soon  after  peace 
had  been  concluded  with  the  Indians,  was  to  acquire  from  the  sadly 
demoralized  Canarsies  title  to  practically  all  their  remaining  territory 
within  the  present  bounds  of  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  thus  blanket¬ 
ing  in  the  name  of  the  West  India  Company  the  entire  west  end  of 
the  island  extending  from  the  Sound  on  the  north  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  south. 

A  patent  for  some  sixteen  thousand  acres  of  this  tract  was  there¬ 
upon  issued  by  Kieft  to  a  group  of  Englishmen  consisting  of  Thomas 
Farrington,  John  Townsend,  Thomas  Applegate,  Thomas  Beddard, 
Lawrence  Dutch,  John  Lawrence,  William  Lawrence,  William  Thorne, 
Henry  Sautell,  William  Pigeon,  Michael  Milliard,  Robert  Firman, 
John  Hicks,  Edward  Hart,  Thomas  Stiles,  Thomas  Saull,  John 
Marston  and  Robert  Field. 

The  patent,  signed  October  10,  1645,  covered  the  area  lying 
between  the  tract  previously  granted  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Doughty 
and  associates  for  the  Mispat  settlement,  since  destroyed,  and  the 
plantation  and  town  of  Hempstead,  to  the  east.  Kieft  assured  the 
patentees  of  Flushing  political  rights  similar  to  those  given  Gravesend 
and  the  right  to  “nominate  and  choose  *  *  *  a  sellout,  or  con¬ 
stable,  with  power  to  apprehend  any  malefactor  *  *  *  disturbing 

public  peace  and  tranquility  in  the  said  town.”  No  provision  was 
made  in  the  Flushing  patent  however  for  a  town  meeting,  a  court  or 
the  selection  of  magistrates  such  as  had  been  granted  Gravesend  and 
Mispat.  Again,  unlike  the  other  English  towns  at  the  west  end  of 
the  island,  Flushing  was  not  specifically  granted  the  right  to  erect  a 
church  nor  was  any  reference  made  in  the  Flushing  patent  to  a 
church  or  any  religious  group.  For  half  a  century  following  its 
founding  Flushing  was  without  a  church  building  of  any  kind  but, 
as  Haynes  Trebor  has  stated,  Flushing  “did  put  much  emphasis  on 
‘liberty  of  conscience’,  vigorously  defending  that  right  against  any 
infringement  and  welcoming  to  their  midst  persons  of  every  faith.” 

Following  the  Indian  war  Kieft  urged  the  owners  of  outlying 
farms  to  establish  communities  the  better  to  secure  themselves  and 
families  against  future  aggressions.  One  such  community  thus  estab¬ 
lished  was  given  the  name  of  Breukelen  and  in  June,  1646,  Kieft  pro¬ 
claimed  that  “whereas  on  May  21,  Jan  Evertsen  Bout  and  Huyck 
Aertsen  from  Rossum,  were  unanimously  chosen  by  those  interested 
in  Breukelen,  situate  on  Long  Island,  as*  schepens  to  decide  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise,  as  they  shall  deem  proper,  according  to  the 
Exemptions  of  New  Netherlands,  granted  to  particular  colonies,  which 
election  is  subscribed  by  them,  with  express  stipulation  that  if  anyone 
refuse  to  submit  in  the  premises  aforesaid  to  the  above  mentioned 
Jan  Evertsen  and  Huyck  Aertsen,  he  shall  forfeit  the  right  he  claims 
to  land  in  the  allotment  of  Breukelen,  and  in  order  that  everything 
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may  be  done  with  more  authority,  we,  the  Director  and  Council 
aforesaid,  have  therefore  authorized  and  appointed  and  do  hereby 
authorize  the  said  Jan  Evertsen  and  Huyck  Aertsen  to  be  schepens 
of  Breukelen,  and  in  case  Jan  Evertsen  and  Huyck  Aertsen  do  here¬ 
after  find  the  labor  too  onerous,  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  select  two 
more  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  Breukelen  to  adjoin  them  to 
themselves. 

“We  charge  and  command  every  inhabitant  of  Breukelen  to 
acknowledge  and  respect  the  above-mentioned  Jan  Evertsen  and 
Huyck  Aertsen  as  their  schepens,  and  if  anyone  shall  be  found  to 
exhibit  contumaciousness  towards  them  he  shall  forfeit  his  share 
as  above  stated.” 

Kieft ’s  endeavors  to  better  serve  the  interests  of  his  employers 
and  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  proved  tardy  indeed. 
Prompted  as  much  perhaps  by  New  Netherlands  declining  financial 
status  as  by  the  complaint  of  the  Council  of  Eight,  the  West  India 
Company  on  July  7,  1645,  appointed  Petrus  Stuyvesant  director- 
general.  The  latter’s  commission  was  not  however  issued  until  July 
28,  1646,  and  he  did  not  arrive  at  New  Amsterdam  from  far-off 
Brazil  to  take  over  the  reins  of  office  until  the  following  May.  It  is 
certain  that  for  many  months  following  Stuyvesant ’s  appointment  in 
1645  no  word  of  it  reached  Kieft  who  continued  to  govern  the  province 
until  the  actual  arrival  of  Stuyvesant  some  two  years  later,  when  for 
a  short  time  he  served  as  a  member  of  Stuyvesant ’s  council. 

The  conduct  of  William  Kieft  during  his  nine  years  in  office  has 
been  roundly  condemned  by  most  historians.  According  to  Thompson, 
he  was  charged  “with  nothing  less  than  tyranny,  extortion,  theft, 
murder,  and  other  crimes  of  a  most  heinous  nature”.  Appointed  to 
better  the  conditions  which  had  prevailed  under  his  predecessor, 
Wouter  Van  Twiller,  whose  personal  land  acquisitions  had  brought 
about  his  removal,  Kieft,  far  from  improving  matters  went  to  far 
greater  lengths  than  Van  Twiller  in  exploiting  his  office.  When  in 
the  autumn  of  1647  he  left  for  Holland  in  the  ship  Princess  he  took 
with  him  most  of  the  fortune  which  he  had  accumulated.  With  him 
went  the  Rev.  Evarardus  Bogardus,  who  had  served  New  Amsterdam 
as  its  first  minister,  and  he  and  the  ex-director-general,  together  with 
some  eighty  others  aboard  the  Princes ,  perished  when,  six  weeks  after 
sailing,  the  vessel  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

Peter  Stuyvesant,  whom  Thompson  describes  as  “a  brave  and 
honest  man,”  nevertheless  lacked  that  high  degree  of  statesmanship 
which  was  so  sorely  needed  at  this  point  in  the  development  of  New 
Netherland  if  it  was  to  remain  in  Dutch  hands.  He  did,  however, 
fully  appreciate  the  imminence  of  English  encroachment  and  the 
vulnerable  position  of  the  province  which  he  was  expected  to  hold  for 
the  West  India  Company  and,  more  especially,  for  his  country. 

One  of  Stuyvesant ’s  early  official  acts  was  to  address  himself 
in  friendly  terms  to  the  governors  who  had  in  1643  organized  the 
LTnited  Colonies  of  New  England  as  a  so-called  protective  measure 
against  Indian  aggression.  To  the  Dutch  director-general,  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  a  league  with  an  armed  force  always  available,  long 
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after  the  Indians  had  ceased  to  be  a  serious  menace,  was  not  without 
sinister  implications. 

As  already  noted,  England  had  never  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  Dutch  claim  to  any  part  of  the  area  lying  between  Virginia 
and  Plymouth.  As  early  as  1620  King  James  I  of  England  had  issued 
charters  for  this  territory  but  not  until  sixteen  years  later  was  any 
serious  effort  made  by  England  to  develop  Long  Island.  On  April 
22,  1636,  a  few  months  before  the  Dutch  began  their  first  settlement 
at  the  west  end,  England’s  King  Charles  I  induced  the  Plymouth 
Company,  whose  charter  included  Long  Island,  to  issue  a  patent  for 
this  and  adjacent  islands  to  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling. 

A  year  later,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1637,  Stirling  appointed  one 
James  Farret  (or  Farrett)  “to  let,  set,  mortgage,  sell  or  by  any  other 
means,  for  present  summe  or  sums  of  money,  or  for  yearly  rent,  to 
dispose  of  the  said  lands  of  the  said  islands,  or  any  part  or  parcell 
of  them,  for  such  time  or  times,  terme  or  termes  of  years,  for  life  .or 
for  lives,  as  my  said  attornv,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Right  Worship¬ 
ful  Jno.  Winthrop,  Esquire,  Governor  of  Boston  colony,  in  the  said 
New  England,  most  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
the  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  due  execution  of 
justice,  in  obedience  to  the  lawes  of  God,  and  as  much  as  may  be, 
agreeable  to  the  lawes  of  England.” 

For  serving  as  Long  Island’s  first  real  estate  broker,  as  it  were, 
Farret  was  given  a  choice  of  parcels  for  himself  and  took  title  to 
Shelter  Island  and  the  much  smaller  Robins  Island,  both  in  Peconic 
Bay.  These  two  parcels  he  disposed  of  on  May  18,  1641,  to  Stephen 
Goodyeare,  a  resident  of  New  Haven.  The  Earl  of  Stirling  mean¬ 
while  had  (lied,  which  may  account  for  Farret  having  so  soon  sold  his 
own  property  to  raise  funds,  none  having  come  to  him  from  either 
the  Earl  or  his  estate.  That  the  agent  was  in  need  of  money  is 
further  implied  by  his  having  the  same  year  mortgaged  the  easterly 
portion  of  Long  Island  for  the  paltry  sum  of  110  pounds.  This  he 
could  do  by  use  of  the  power  of  attorney  which  Stirling  had  vested 
in  him. 

In  spite  of  the  West  India  Company’s  prior  claim  to  Long  Island 
as  a  whole  by  virtue  of  the  discoveries  of  Hudson  in  1609  and  Block 
in  1614,  the  transactions  of  the  English  affecting  its  easterly  end  had 
been  disputed  seriously  by  neither  Van  Twiller  nor  Kieft,  during 
whose  administrations  they  had  occurred.  As  for  Stuyvesant,  he  was 
not  the  type  of  executive  to  frustrate  or  even  seriously  retard  Eng¬ 
land’s  plan  of  expansion,  although  quite  unyielding  in  dealing  with 
his  own  people.  To  the  citizens  of  western  Long  Island  and  the  Dutch 
province  as  a  whole  where  his  jurisdiction  was  as  yet  secure,  he 
proved  truculent  to  the  point  of  tyranny. 

“If  I  was  persuaded  that  you  would  complain  of  my  sentences 
or  divulge  them,”  Stuyvesant  once  thundered  at  a  delegation  of 
citizens  which  had  confronted  him  with  charges  against  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  official  behavior,  “I  would  have  you  hanged  on  the  highest  tree 
in  New  Netherlands.”  A  soldier  by  profession,  hardened  by  years 
of  campaigning  in  Brazilian  jungles  where,  incidentally,  he  had  lost 
a  leg  in  battle,  demanding  now  as  strict  discipline  from  civilians  as 
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he  had  from  his  troops,  Stuyvesant  was  destined  to  destroy  any 
vestige  of  public  loyalty  which  might  have  survived  the  injustices 
of  Kieft. 

Stuyvesant,  however,  was  forced  to  respect  if  not  to  love  his 
English  subjects.  The  Englishman,  George  Baxter,  whom  Kieft  had 
employed  as  secretary  to  handle  English  correspondence  and  advise 
him  in  respect  to  dealing  with  the  ever  increasing  number  of  English 
residents  of  the  province,  Stuyvesant  saw  fit  to  retain  in  a  like 
capacity  and  at  the  same  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  a 
year.  This  despite  Baxter’s  repeated  acts  in  furtherance  of  the 
interests  of  his  countrymen  during  Kieft ’s  administration. 

That  Baxter  was  a  wily  plotter  is  shown  by  subsequent  events. 
Nevertheless,  Stuyvesant  not  only  continued  him  as  secretary  but 
appointed  him  a  commissioner  to  attend  the  Hartford  conventions  of 
September  19,  1650,  the  deliberations  of  which  resulted  in  establishing 
boundaries  between  Dutch  and  English  territories.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  of  Baxter’s  handiwork  that  the  easterly  borderline  of  New 
Netherland  on  Long  Island  was  drawn  through  the  present  town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  thus  conceding  to  the  English  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  island’s  area. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  Long  Island  being  the  subject  of  an 
international  treaty,  Although  its  provisions  were  adopted  at  the 
Hartford  convention  of  1650,  it  was  not  finally  approved  by  the  States- 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands  until  February  22,  1656.  Notwith¬ 
standing  England’s  failure  ever  to  approve  the  instrument,  its  generous 
concessions  to  English  expansion  were  accepted  by  the  New  England 
colonies  which  perhaps  saw  in  the  agreement  a  wedge  to  greater 
encroachments  upon  the  territory  of  their  Dutch  neighbors.  It  read 
in  part  as  follows: 

“Concerning  the  Bounds  and  Limitts,  betwixt  the  English 
United  Collonies  and  the  Duch  Provence  of  New  Neatherland, 

We  agree  and  determine  as  followeth: 

“1.  That  upon  Long  Island,  a  line  Run  from  the  western¬ 
most  part  of  Oyster  Bay,  and  soe  in  a  straite  and  direct  line 
to  the  sea,  shall  be  the  bounds  betwixt  the  English  and  Duch 
there,  the  Easterly  parte  to  belonge  to  the  English,  and  the 
westerly  parte  to  the  Duch. 

“And  it  is  agreed,  that  the  aforesaid  bounds  and  limitts, 
both  upon  the  Island  and  the  Mayne,  shall  bee  observed  and 
kept  unviolable,  both  by  the  English,  the  United  Collonies 
and  all  the  Duch  Nation,  without  any  encroachment  or  moles¬ 
tation,  until  a  full  and  finall  Determination  bee  agreed  upon 
in  Europe,  by  mutuall  consent  of  the  two  States  of  England 
and  Holland. 

“In  Testimony  of  our  joynt  consent  to  the  severall  fore¬ 
going  conclusions,  We  have  heerunto  sett  our  hands,  the  19th 
Day  of  Sept.,  Anno  Dom.  1650. 

“Simon  Bradstreet,  Thomas  Prence,  Thomas  Willett, 
George  Baxter.” 
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Stuyvesant ’s  frequent  occupation  with  military  matters  proved 
helpful  to  British  plans.  Indian  disturbances  flared  anew  early  in 
his  administration  and  continued  in  intermittent  outbursts  during 
much  of  the  period.  Learning  that  a  Belgian  settlement  had  taken 
root  on  the  southerly  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  at  what  is  now 
New  Castle,  he  felt  duty  bound  to  proceed  against  these  so  called 
trespassers.  While  he  was  engaged  in  wringing  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Dutch  sovereignty  from  these  people,  to  the  north  and  east  of  New 
Amsterdam  the  English  continued  to  advance  notwithstanding  their 
agreement  to  neither  encroach  nor  molest  “until  a  full  and  hnall 
Determination  bee  agreed  upon  in  Europe.” 

East  Hampton,  easternmost  of  the  south  shore  towns,  was  settled 
in  1648,  two  years  before  the  Hartford  convention.  They  named  it 
Maidstone  after  a  village  in  England  from  whence  some  of  its 
founders  had  hailed.  Two  years  thereafter  a  settlement  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  Shelter  Island  which  occupied  a  position  in  Peconic  Bay 
about  midway  of  the  towns  of  Southold  and  Southampton.  Hunting- 
ton  was  founded  in  1653  and  the  same  year,  a  few  miles  to  the 
west,  straddling  the  Dutch  and  English  border  as  agreed  upon  at 
Hartford  three  years  before,  a  group  of  New  Englanders  founded 
Oyster  Bay.  The  first  settlers  of  Brookhaven  Town  arrived  in  1655 
and  the  following  year,  under  a  Dutch  patent,  a  number  of  Hempstead 
and  New  England  colonists  founded  Jamaica,  well  within  Dutch 
territory. 

Not  until  1663  was  the  town  of  Smithtown  settled  but  meanwhile 
the  earlier  English  towns  on  Long  Island  had  extended  their  tentacles 
of  families  and  groups  of  families  into  many  other  parts  of  the  island. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  bays,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  which 
flowed  to  the  bays,  beside  the  ocean  and  back  in  the  hills  more  and 
more  land  had  been  acquired  from  the  Indians,  cleared  and  planted, 
homes  had  been  built  and  thus  new  communities  had  taken  root,  not 
always  within  the  prescribed  area  of  a  town.  This  happened  in  what 
was  to  later  become  the  town  of  Islip.  The  westerly  section  of 
Southold  Town  was  settled  many  years  before  that  section  was  made 
into  the  separate  town  of  Riverhead. 

This  movement  on  Long  Island  was  part  of  a  general  advance 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  English  colonies  as  a  whole.  It  had  become 
more  intense  following  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  Massachusetts  to 
acquire  New  Netherland  by  purchase  from  its  Dutch  proprietors. 
In  1641  the  Rev.  Hugh  Peters  of  Salem,  officially  named  for  the  mis¬ 
sion,  had  journeyed  to  Holland  to  ascertain  if  the  Dutch  province 
could  be  bought  as  a  means  of  peacefully  settling  all  boundary  dis¬ 
putes.  England’s  home  government,  however,  embroiled  at  the  time 
in  civil  war,  was  in  no  mood  to  condone  a  transaction  of  such  magni¬ 
tude.  Her  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  Sir  William  Boswell,  advised 
Massachusetts  rather  “to  push  forward  their  plantation  and  crowd 
on,  crowding  the  Dutch  out  of  those  places  where  they  have  occupied, 
but  without  hostility  or  any  act  of  violence.” 

Sir  William’s  advice  was  at  best  somewhat  tardy  as  New  England 
had  been  “crowding  the  Dutch  out”  for  several  years  previous  to 
1641.  Especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Connecticut  River  had  the 
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crowding  process  been  employed  and,  as  Director-General  Kieft  had 
repeatedly  complained  to  his  employers  in  Europe,  with  gratifying 
results  for  the  English.  The  House  of  Good  Hope,  a  fortified  trad¬ 
ing  post  which  the  Dutch  maintained  some  miles  up  the  Connecticut 
River,  had  failed  completely  to  keep  the  English  back.  Even  as 
early  as  the  winter  of  1634-35  Englishmen  had  founded  the  village  of 
Weatherfield  only  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Dutch  post.  Windsor, 
Hartford  and  Springfield  had  been  settled  a  short  time  later.  New 
Haven  was  founded  in  1638  and  barely  a  year  later  the  fortified 
settlement  of  Saybrook  had  been  established  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Connecticut.  Then  in  rapid  succession  came  Milford,  Stratford, 
Norwalk,  Stamford  and  Greenwich  until  the  Dutch  House  of  Good 
Hope  was  practically  surrounded  by  English  communities. 

In  his  History  of  the  Town  of  Southampton,  Dr.  James  Truslow 
Adams,  whose  career  as  a  writer  of  history  began  with  this  Long 
Island  book,  pointed  out  that  the  progressive  settling  of  New  England 
had  few  if  any  parallels  in  history.  Here  as  well  as  on  Long  Island, 
settlements  scarcely  established  would  encourage  relatively  large 
groups  of  their  own  residents  to  move  further  into  the  wilderness  to 
start  new  villages.  Although  a  contributing  factor  to  this  movement 
may  have  been  man’s  age  old  yearning  for  “greener  pastures”,  a 
more  fundamental  reason  was  undoubtedly  the  grim  resolve  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  spurred  on  by  a  well  defined  national  policy,  to  keep  “crowd¬ 
ing  the  Dutch  out”  of  territory  which  England  was  determined  to 
possess. 

Belatedly  Kieft  had  purchased  Indian  title  to  all  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  present  town  of  Norwalk. 
Much  of  this  area  had  by  then,  however,  been  acquired  piece-meal 
from  local  Indian  tribes  by  groups  of  Englishmen.  One  such  group 
in  1646  established  itself  within  50  miles  of  Albany  which  the  Dutch 
had  settled  as  Fort  Orange  a  generation  before.  Nevertheless,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dixon  Ryan  Fox’s  Yanks  and  Yorkers,  “it  was  upon  Long 
Island  that  the  impact  chiefly  came.  Here,  and  especially  in  the 
eastern  parts,  were  planted  institutions  and  ideas  that  were  to  affect 
international  relations  as  long  as  two  flags  shared  the  area  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  St.  Croix  and,  indeed,  were  to  affect  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  New  York.” 

By  1647,  when  Peter  Stuyvesant  assumed  the  director-general- 
ship  of  New  Netherland,  Southold  and  Southampton  had  for  nearly 
a  decade  been  the  only  settlements  on  eastern  Long  Island.  Except 
for  the  Gardiner  family  which  had  arrived  in  1639  to  occupy  its 
island  manor,  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  English  towns  were  the 
only  known  white  residents  of  Long  Island  east  of  Hempstead. 
Though  chartered  through  English  channels  and  acknowledging  their 
allegiance  to  England’s  colonial  system  these  towns  functioned  solely 
through  their  town  meetings. 

Bancroft  pointed  to  the  early  settlements  of  New  Jersey  to  show 
“with  how  little  government  a  community  of  husbandmen  may  be 
safe.”  Nevertheless,  the  towns  of  Southold  and  Southampton,  the 
first  English  towns  to  be  established  in  what  was  to  eventually  become 
the  State  of  New  York,  furnished  a  far  better  example  of  this  very 
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tiling  during  their  earliest  years.  The  New  Jersey  settlements,  like 
those  of  western  Long  Island,  were  in  recognized  Dutch  territory 
and  functioned  under  the  constant  scrutiny  if  not  the  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  Dutch  provincial  authority.  The  settlements  of  New  England 
and  Virginia  were  in  every  case  integral  parts  of  their  colonial  gov¬ 
ernment.  Southold  and  Southampton,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  alone, 
isolated  by  wilderness  and  the  often  turbulent  waters  of  Peconic  Bay 
from  one  another  and  separated  by  miles  of  sea  from  the  New 
England  colonies. 

Thus  without  benefit  of  and,  at  the  same  time,  interference  from 
any  colonial  government,  these  two  towns  shaped  their  own  destinies. 
Here  the  spirit  of  self  government  was  nurtured  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere  in  the  western  world.  This  process  continued  in  these 
two  English  towns  at  the  easterly  end  of  Long  Island  from  the 
year  1640  until  the  English  conquerors  of  New  Netherland  created 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  of  what  is  now  Suffolk  County  and 
made  these  towns  subdivisions  thereof. 

The  founders  of  Southold  and  Southampton  were  a  hardy  lot,  as 
hardy  as,  and  perhaps  even  more  venturesome,  it  would  seem,  than 
the  general  run  of  their  countrymen  who  chose  to  remain  in  such 
established  communities  as  Lynn  in  Massachusetts  and  Hartford  and 
New  Haven  in  Connecticut.  Like  their  New  England  brethren,  they 
were  predominantly  of  Puritan  faith.  Like  them,  they  espoused 
religious  freedom,  but  only  within  their  own  interpretation  of  the 
term.  These  resolute  pioneers  were  intelligent  as  well  as  religious. 
As  had  the  founders  of  Plymouth,  the  founders  of  Southold  and 
Southampton  chose  the  common  law  of  England  as  their  system  of 
jurisprudence  but,  without  adopting  it  in  toto,  they  drew  from  its 
principles  what  in  their  opinion  best  suited  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  to  live.  As  had  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  these 
Puritans  of  eastern  Long  Island  borrowed  from  the  law  of  Moses  a 
system  of  compensatory  penalties  as  rigid  as  their  own  standards  of 
right  and  wrong.  They  elected  from  among  themselves  magistrates 
whose  duty  it  became  to  administer  the  laws  enacted  and  impose  the 
penalties  prescribed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people  at  town  meeting 
assembled. 

When  in  1644  Southampton  entered  combination  with  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  Connecticut  it  did  so  purely  as  a  protective  measure, 
relinquishing  none  of  its  local  authority  to  that  colony.  The  same  is 
true  of  Southold  when  four  years  later  it  took  a  similar  step  in 
regards  to  New  Haven,  and  when  in  1649  the  town  of  East  Hampton 
voted  to  combine  with  Connecticut,  the  action  was  of  so  little  moment 
that  it  was  not  verified  by  the  mother  colony  until  some  years  later. 
The  town  meeting  continued  to  be  the  only  seat  of  government  in 
these  east  end  towns  until,  as  previously  stated,  the  year  1665. 

Wrote  the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Scudder  in  1883  in  reference  to  these 
early  communities:  “Habit  suggested  the  township  as  a  form  of 
municipal  organization.  No  statute  determined  its  limits,  or  regu¬ 
lated  the  duties  and  obligations  of  its  citizens.  Society,  in  some 
respects,  was  returned  to  its  original  elements.  *  *  *  Here,  if 

ever,  was  witnessed  for  a  generation  and  a  half  a  system  of  petty 
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governments  resting  for  their  existence  and  power  solely  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Townships  erected  upon  the  area  of  a 
grant  from  Indian  sachems  found  their  inhabitants  compacted  in  a 
small  locality  as  well  for  protection  and  assistance  as  for  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  social  tastes.” 


Peter  Stuyvesant 

The  independence  of  these  early  east  enders  was  reflected  in  the 
attitude  of  their  town  governments.  Neither  Southold  nor  South¬ 
ampton  sought  the  cooperation  of  the  other.  “Great  distances  inter¬ 
vened  between  these  settlements,”  declared  Scudder,  “and  these 
distances  forbade  general  communication.  Thus  the  laws  of  town¬ 
ships,  framed  by  no  common  body  of  representative  legislators,  lacked 
harmony,  and  presented  differences  in  penalties  and  observances.” 
These  differences,  however,  far  from  constituting  a  defect  in  the 
system,  accentuated  the  effectiveness  of  the  town  meeting  in  solving 
problems  peculiar  to  its  own  jurisdiction. 
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“The  first  town  court  erected  by  the  Dutch  was  one  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  English  residents  of  Hempstead,”  declared  Robert  Ludlow 
Fowler  in  his  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Bradford  Laws.  This 
was  some  three  years  after  magistrates  had  first  been  elected  by 
Englishmen  at  the  east  end.  Nor  was  it  the  only  instance  of  New 
Netherland  emulating  the  example  set  by  its  English  neighbors.  It 
is  probable  that  town  charters  would  not  have  been  granted  as  early 
as  they  were  in  New  Netherland  but  for  the  example  set  by  Southold 
and  Southampton.  That  New  Netherlands  first  town  charters  were 
granted  to  its  English  settlements  would  seem  to  bear  this  out. 
These  English  subjects  of  the  Dutch  province,  glimpsing  the  greater 
privileges  accorded  their  countrymen  of  the  east  end  towns,  were 
spurred  to  seek  further  concessions  for  themselves.  When  their 
demands  were  denied  or  only  partially  met,  it  was  these  English 
inhabitants  of  New  Netherland  whose  public  utterances  and  written 
remonstrances  fostered  and  increased  the  internal  discontent  which 
contributed  so  greatly  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  Dutch  sovereignty 
in  America. 

Stuyvesant  in  1652,  following  instructions  from  the  directors  of 
the  West  India  Company,  took  steps  to  end  various  “malicious  and 
evil”  practices  by  which,  during  previous  years,  many  parcels  of 
land  at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  as  elsewhere  in  New  Netherland, 
had  been  illegally  acquired  and  sometimes  sold  at  enormous  profit 
by  certain  “covetous  and  greedy”  speculators.  In  their  instructions 
to  Stuyvesant,  the  directors  declared  that  “in  regard  to  Long  Island, 
it  will  be  the  most  important  and  best  for  the  Company,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  until  a  fixed  plan  shall  be  decided  on,  to  distribute  to  each  person, 
according  to  his  circumstances  and  means  for  cultivation  and  planta¬ 
tion,  as  much  land  as  shall  be  allotted  to  each  Colonist.” 

Accordingly  on  July  1,  1652,  Stuyvesant  and  council  enacted  an 
ordinance  forbidding  “all  persons,  of  what  quality  soever  they  may 
be,  directly  or  indirectly  from  buying  or  attempting  to  obtain  any 
Lands  from  the  Natives  of  the  Province,  much  less  by  virtue  of 
purchase  or  donation  undertake  to  occupy,  or  sell  or  convey  them  to 
others,  without  the  previous  consent  or  approbation  of  the  Company 
or  its  Deputy  here”. 

This  document  also  provided  for  the  annulment  of  a  number  of 
“purchases,  sales,  patents  and  deeds”,  among  which  were  listed  the 
groundgrants  which  had  been  issued  in  1636  by  then  Director- 
General  Van  Twiller  to  himself  and  others  for  the  three  large 
Brooklyn  flats,  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  Also 
annulled  were  titles  to  “the  Maize  land,  Flat  and  Valley  of  Canarisse 
(Canarsie),  conveyed  by  gift  of  the  Indians  to  Jacob  Wolphertsen, 
to  the  serious  damage  and  prejudice  of  the  new  village  of  Midwout”, 
and  “the  lands  of  Sloops  bay  and  Oyster  bay,  called  Matinnecongh, 
which  the  natives  declare  were  purchased  by  Govert  Loockermans 
and  Company”. 

The  ordinance  stipulated,  however,  that  “to  the  Purchasers  or 
pretended  owners,  shall  be  reimbursed  and  restored  whatever  they 
by  fair  account  can  show  that  they  have  paid  and  given  for  said 
lands.”  The  property  thus  confiscated  by  the  director-general  and 
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council  would,  it  was  made  clear,  be  redistributed  by  allotting  “to  all 
and  every  person,  under  proper  Patent  and  conveyance,  in  real  and 
actual  property,  as  much  Land  as  the  undertaker  will  and  can  culti¬ 
vate  and  settle,  on  condition  that  he  will  renew  the  Fief  with  the 
Company  and  have  the  transfer  of  the  land  recorded.” 

That  Peter  Stuyvesant  himself  had  an  eye  to  the  value  of  Long 
Island  real  estate  is  shown  by  his  acquiring  for  his  own  use,  with  no 
apparent  irregularity,  a  large  plantation  in  that  part  of  present 
Brooklyn  then  known  as  Amesfoort. 

The  only  known  official  reference  to  Director  Stuyvesant ’s 
bouwery,  according  to  Frederick  Van  Wyck’s  The  First  White  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Long  Island  is  in  a  contract  which  his  agents  made  on  July 
10,  1655,  with  a  neghbor,  Peter  Claessen  Wyckoff,  to  “fodder  and 
winter  according  to  custom  all  the  cattle,  which  the  said  Honorable 
General  has  at  present  on  his  bouwery  at  Amesfoort,  both  young  and 
old,  big  and  little,  without  any  exception;  he  shall  also  sow  all  the 
land  that  is  fit  for  planting,  provided  that  he  shall  deduct  from  the 
rent  and  bring  into  account  the  grain  he  has  sowed  therein.  For 
said  wintering  of  all  the  cattle  and  sowing  of  the  suitable  land,  said 
Peter  Claessen  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  325  guilders,  on  condition 
that  he  leave  the  manure  of  his  own  and  the  General’s  cattle  on  the 
bouwery.  ’  ’ 

Although  Stuyvesant  did  succeed  in  clearing  involved  titles  to 
much  of  the  land  at  the  westerly  end  of  Long  Island,  and  is  so 
credited  by  historians  generally,  he  never  during  his  long  term  of 
office  came  to  fully  appreciate  certain  other  rights  to  which  his  con¬ 
stituents  were  entitled.  Towns  chartered  by  the  Dutch  bore  little 
resemblance  to  the  English  towns  of  New  England  and  eastern  Long 
Island.  In  New  Netherland  the  incorporated  town  was  empowered  to 
nominate  three  men  for  each  office  of  magistrate,  the  choice  of  the 
one  to  serve  being  left  to  the  Governor  and  his  Council.  Later  these 
towns  were  permitted  to  nominate  two  men  from  whom  the  Governor 
and  Council  must  choose  one.  Thereafter,  however,  the  townspeople 
had  no  voice  in  the  matter  as  the  magistrates  themselves  named  the 
two  nominees  from  whom  their  successors  were  to  be  appointed  by 
Governor  and  Council.  Thus  many  a  magistrate,  if  satisfactory  to 
the  provincial  authorities,  was  perpetuated  in  office  though  he  might 
be  quite  undesirable  to  his  fellow  townsmen. 

The  town  meeting,  as  the  English  colonies  knew  it,  did  not  exist 
in  New  Netherland  where  every  act  of  a  magistrate  was  provisional 
upon  ratification  by  governor  and  council.  The  attitude  of  Stuyvesant 
is  shown  by  his  statement  in  response  to  the  people’s  demands  for 
more  direct  representation.  He  declared: 

“If  it  is  to  be  made  a  rule  that  the  selection  and  nomina¬ 
tion  shall  be  left  to  the  people  generally,  whom  it  most  con¬ 
cerns,  then  every  one  would  want  for  Magistrate  a  man  of  his 
own  stamp,  for  instance  a  thief  would  choose  a  thief  and  a 
dishonest  man,  a  drunkard,  a  smuggler,  etc.,  their  likes,  in 
order  to  commit  felonies  and  pranks  with  so  much  more 
freedom.  *  *  *  It  appears  very  strange,  that  the  remon- 
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strants  endeavor  to  deprive  the  Lords-Directors,  being  the 
absolute  masters  and  owners  of  this  Province,  of  the  right, 
that  every  Lord  and  Patroon  in  the  Fatherland  exercises  on 
his  manor  and  the  smaller  Patroons  in  this  country  pretend 
and  usurp  for  their  colonies,  namely  the  right  of  appointing 
their  own  Sheriffs,  Secretaries,  Clerks  and  Delegates.  *  *  * 

According  to  Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  “When  Peter  Stuyvesant  came  to 
govern  New  Netherland  he  soon  realized  that  New  England  ideas 
might  undermine  the  sound  health  of  his  province,  as  he  saw  it.  He 
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was  far  less  hospitable  than  Kieft  had  been  to  New  England  settle¬ 
ment  and  no  groups  were  permitted  to  come  on  New  England  condi¬ 
tions  until  about  1662,  when  the  Company  was  desperately  anxious 
for  a  more  populous  province  on  almost  any  terms.”  That  New 
Netherland ’s  closed  door  policy  tended  to  intensify  English  settle¬ 
ment  of  eastern  Long  Island  as  well  as  western  New  England  there 
seems  little  doubt.  At  the  same  time,  English  residents  of  New 
Netherland,  who  already  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population,  increased  their  efforts  to  undermine  and  discredit  those 
who  governed  their  adopted  homeland.  Even  the  Dutch  burghers 
had  become  deeply  resentful  of  an  administration  whose  acts  emanated 
from  the  lofty  position  that,  to  quote  Stuyvesant,  “We  derive  our 
authority  from  God  and  the  West  India  Company,  not  from  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  ignorant  subjects.” 
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To  add  to  the  Governor’s  troubles,  word  came  that  his  country 
and  England  were  again  at  war  and  that  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
and  Plymouth  were  endeavoring  to  induce  the  colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  join  in  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  Dutch  province.  New 
Haven  finally  appealed  to  England  and  the  militant  Cromwell  responded 
by  sending  several  ships  of  war  to  cooperate.  Arriving  at  Boston 
about  the  end  of  May,  the  little  fleet  was  all  that  was  needed  to  drive 
Massachusetts  into  the  coalition.  However,  nothing  came  of  the 
project  for  while  the  colonies  were  in  the  course  of  mobilization  word 
came  from  abroad  that  peace  had  been  declared. 

New  England  reluctantly  laid  down  its  arms,  Cromwell’s  ships 
sailed  away  and  in  New  Amsterdam  Governor  Stuyvesant  proclaimed 
a  day  of  rejoicing  for  well  this  old  soldier  realized  that  his  far  flung 
province  was  in  no  shape,  either  physically  or  spiritually,  to  long 
repulse  an  armed  invasion.  But  peace  in  Europe  did  not  bring  actual 
peace  to  the  American  colonies.  Long  Island  and  New  England 
colonists  continued  to  move  westward  into  territory  which  had  been 
defined  by  the  Hartford  Treaty  of  1650  as  belonging  to  New  Nether- 
land.  One  group  from  Massachusetts,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Hudson, 
appropriated  a  Dutch  trading  post.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
colonists  from  Hempstead  and  New  England  united  to  found  Jamaica, 
first  seeking  and  receiving,  however,  a  Dutch  charter. 

When  in  1662  Connecticut  received  a  royal  charter  from  the 
Stuarts  upon  their  return  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  instrument 
was  worded  to  include  all  of  Long  Island  as  a  part  of  that  colony. 
Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  thereupon  sent  an  emissary 
to  the  English  towns  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  to  notify  them  that 
their  only  allegiance  henceforth  was  to  his  commonwealth.  Gravesend 
went  so  far  as  to  fly  the  English  flag  as,  incidentally,  it  had  done  on 
previous  occasions.  Stuyvesant  vainly  appealed  to  the  general  court 
at  Hartford  for  redress  only  to  be  told  that  “We  know  no  New 
Netherland,  unless  you  can  show  us  a  royal  patent  for  it  from  his 
Majesty.” 

At  this  juncture  in  the  history  of  Long  Island  appeared  one  John 
Scott,  described  by  Dixon  Ryan  Fox  as  a  “magniloquent  adventurer” 
but  who  had,  it  would  seem,  made  certain  friends  at  court,  among 
them,  he  claimed,  even  King  Charles  II  himself.  Much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  of  Scott.  Dr.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  in  an  89-page  treatise,  condemned 
him  roundly  as  had  the  renowned  Samuel  Pepys  many  years  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Pollock  of  Cambridge  and  the  Rev.  George 
Edmondson  described  Scott  as  a  man  of  ability  who  fell  afoul  of 
equally  ambitious  but  more  powerful  agents  of  the  Crown. 

Captain,  Colonel  and  finally  General,  all  by  self  designation  at 
successive  points  in  his  career,  Scott  arrived  at  Setauket  as  the  duly 
appointed  magistrate  of  Connecticut  but  soon  thereafter  assumed 
the  bogus  title  of  President  of  Long  Island  and  as  such  proceeded  to 
appoint  his  own  local  officials.  Claiming  ownership  of  the  island  as 
a  whole,  he  appeared  before  Stuyvesant  and  demanded  that  the  Dutch 
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relinquish  all  claims  thereto.  Such  was  Scott’s  power  of  persuasion, 
it  seems,  that  the  Governor,  far  from  at  once  evicting  the  impostor, 
agreed  to  take  his  demand  under  advisement  and  was  so  occupied 
when  word  came  that  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  over  which 
Governor  Winthrop  presided,  had  issued  a  warrant  deposing  that 
“John  Scott,  inhabitant  in  the  liberties  of  Ashford,  alias  Setawkit, 
on  Long  Island,  stands  charged  in  the  court  of  Connecticut  for  sundry 
heinous  crimes  *  *  *  together  with  a  general  charge  of  villanious 

and  felonious  practices.” 

Arrested,  tried  and  found  guilty,  Scott  was  placed  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  jail.  Heavily  fined  and  even  more  heavily  bonded  for  his  future 
good  behavior,  he  was  held  a  prisoner  while  Winthrop  journeyed  to 
Long  Island,  replaced  those  whom  Scott  had  put  in  local  office  and 
arranged  for  the  confiscation  of  his  property.  But  while  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Governor  was  thus  engaged,  John  Scott  made  his  escape, 
returned  to  Long  Island  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  militia.  As 
General  Scott,  in  command  of  this  force,  he  awaited  Colonel  Richard 
Nicolls  when  in  August,  1664,  the  latter  descended  upon  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  Immediately  thereafter,  however,  Governor  Winthrop  renewed 
his  prosecution  and  finally  forced  Scott  to  flee  the  island,  leaving  his 
wife,  Dorothy  Raynor  Scott,  and  their  two  sons  quite  destitute. 

The  conquest  of  New  Netlierland  came  as  a  prearranged  sequence 
to  the  grant  made  by  King  Charles  II  on  March  12,  1664,  to  his 
brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  “all  that  part  of  the  main  land  of  New 
England”  etc.,  etc.,  “and  also  all  that  island  or  islands  commonly 
called  by  the  several  name  or  names  of  Meitowacks,  or  Long  Island, 
situate,  lying,  and  being  towards  the  west  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Narrow-Higansetts  *  *  an  area  which  included  an  important 

part  of  New  Netlierland.  To  administer  the  affairs  of  this  empire, 
the  Duke  of  York  appointed  Richard  Nicolls  (sometimes  spelled 
Nicoll)  as  his  deputy  governor. 

The  Earl  of  Stirling’s  grant  to  Long  Island,  executed  in  1636, 
by  the  Plymouth  Company,  was  meanwhile  released  to  the  Duke  by 
arrangement  with  Stirling’s  grandson  who,  according  to  Thompson, 
was  paid  five  hundred  pounds  therefor.  Some  authorities,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  it  that  the  agreed  price  was  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  but  that  no  part  of  this  amount  was  ever  paid. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  to  serve  as  commissioners  with  Richard  Nicolls, 
the  King  named  Sir  Robert  Carr,  George  Cartwright  and  Samuel 
Maverick,  their  instructions  being  to  at  once  take  physical  possession 
of  the  new  grant  in  its  entirety,  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  expedition,  which  weighed  anchor  at  Portsmouth  on  May  15,  1664, 
was  composed  of  several  ships  of  war  and  one  transport  carrying  a 
force  of  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  troops.  Arriving  at  Boston  in 
due  course,  Nicolls,  who  was  in  command,  after  arranging  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  mobilization  of  the  New  England  colonies,  sailed  for  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  Here  from  his  ship,  the  frigate  Guerney,  he  sent  Stuvvesant 
the  following  ultimatum,  dated  August  20,  1664: 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Governor  and  chief  council  at  the  Man- 

hattans.  Right  worthy  Sirs, 

I  received  a  letter  by  some  worthy  persons  instrusted  by 
you,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  August,  desiring  to  lmoAV  the 
intent  of  the  approach  of  the  English  frigates;  in  return  of 
which,  I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  that  his  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  right  and  title  to  these  parts  of  America 
is  unquestionable,  well  knowing  how  much  it  derogates  from 
his  crown  and  dignity  to  suffer  any  foreigners,  how  near 
soever  they  be  allied,  to  usurp  a  dominion,  and  without  his 
Majesty’s  royal  consent  to  inherit  in  these,  or  any  other  of 
his  Majesty’s  territories,  hath  commanded  me,  in  his  name, 
to  require  a  surrender  of  all  such  forts,  towns,  or  places  of 
strength,  which  are  now  possessed  by  the  Dutch  under  your 
command;  and  in  his  Majesty’s  name  I  do  demand  the  town, 
situate  on  the  island,,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Man- 
hattoes,  with  all  the  forts  thereunto  belonging,  to  be  rendered 
unto  his  Majesty’s  obedience  and  protection,  into  my  hands. 

I  am  further  commanded  to  assure  you,  and  every  respective 
inhabitant  of  the  Dutch  nation,  that  his  Majesty  being  tender 
of  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  doth  by  these  presents 
confirm  and  secure  to  every  man  his  estate,  life,  and  liberty, 
who  shall  readily  submit  to  his  government.  And  all  those 
who  shall  oppose  his  Majesty’s  gracious  intention,  must 
expect  all  the  miseries  of  a  war,  which  they  bring  upon  them¬ 
selves. 

I  shall  expect  your  answer  by  these  gentlemen,  George 
Cartwright,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  commissioners  in  America, 
Captain  Robert  Needham,  Captain  Edward  Groves,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Delavall,  whom  you  will  entertain  with  such  civility 
as  is  due  to  them,  and  yourselves  and  yours  shall  receive 
the  same  from, 

Worthy  Sirs, 

Your  very  humble  servant, 
Riciiakd  Nicoll. 

On  the  same  day,  also  from  the  Guerney,  a  proclamation  signed 
by  the  four  commissioners  was  sent  by  special  messengers  to  all 
towns  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  but  directed  more  specifically 
to  the  predominantly  Dutch  communities  which  had  not  as  yet  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  sovereignty  of  Connecticut.  This  proclamation  read: 

By  his  Majesty’s  command.  Forasmuch  as  his  Majesty 
hath  sent  us  by  commission,  under  his  great  seal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  amongst  other  things  to  expel  or  to  receive  to  his 
Majesty’s  obedience  all  such  foreigners  as  have,  without  his 
Majesty’s  leave  and  consent,  seated  themselves  amongst  any 
of  his  dominions  in  America,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Majesty’s 
subjects  and  the  diminution  of  his  royal  dignity;  we,  his 
Majesty’s  commissioners,  declare  and  promise,  that  whoever, 
of  what  nation  soever,  will,  upon  knowledge  of  this  proclama- 
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tion,  acknowledge  and  testify  themselves  to  submit  to  this  his 
Majesty’s  government,  as  his  good  subjects,  shall  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  his  Majesty’s  laws  and  justice,  and  peaceably  enjoy 
whatsoever  God’s  blessing  and  their  honest  industry  have 
furnished  them  with,  and  all  other  privileges  with  his 
Majesty’s  English  subjects.  We  have  caused  this  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  that  we  might  prevent  all  inconveniences  to  others,  if 
it  were  possible ;  however,  to  clear  ourselves  from  the  charges 
of  all  those  miseries  that  may  in  any  way  befall  such  as  live 
here,  and  will  not  acknowledge  his  Majesty  for  their  sov¬ 
ereign,  whom  God  preserve. 

Contrary  to  several  published  versions,  Governor  Stuyvesant  did 
not  meekly  and  promptly  submit  to  capitulation.  Practically  alone  of 
his  official  family,  he  expressed  a  determination  to  resist  although 
well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  course.  With  characteristic 
stubbornness,  he  refused  to  disclose  the  contents  of  Nicolls’  ultimatum 
except,  under  pressure,  to  his  fellow  officials.  These  in  turn,  no  doubt 
swayed  by  Nicolls’  promise  to  respect  property  and  individual  rights 
as  well  as  by  their  realization  that  adequate  resistance  was  impossible, 
made  public  the  English  terms  and  publicly  recommended  their 
acceptance. 

Further  pressure  came  from  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut 
who,  in  a  message  to  Stuyvesant  and  his  council,  advised  immediate 
capitulation.  This  document,  however,  got  no  further  than  Stuyvesant 
who,  having  read  its  contents,  promptly  destroyed  it  to  the  further 
indignation  of  his  councilmen.  Ignoring  their  protests,  the  Governor 
sent  a  reply  to  Nicolls  in  which  he  flatly  repudiated  England’s  claim 
to  any  part  of  New  Netherland  and  reviewed  the  various  steps  by 
which,  he  contended,  Dutch  sovereignty  had  been  legally  established. 
He  cited  the  Hartford  Treaty  of  1650  as  “sufficient  proof”  of  Eng¬ 
lish  recognition  of  Dutch  sovereignty.  “To  prevent  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  month  of  February  last,”  stated  Stuyvesant,  “we  treated 
with  Captain  John  Scott  (who  reported  he  had  a  commission  from 
his  Majesty),  touching  the  limits  of  Long  Island,  and  concluded  for 
the  space  of  a  year.”  And  finally:  “We  fear  nothing  but  what  God 
(who  is  as  just  as  merciful)  shall  lay  upon  us,  all  things  being  in 
his  gracious  disposal;  and  we  may  as  well  be  preserved  by  him 
with  small  forces  as  by  a  great  army.” 

Stuyvesant ’s  reply  did  nothing  to  alter  the  plans  of  the  English 
commander  who  had  meanwhile  learned  that  the  disposition  of  coun¬ 
cil  and  inhabitants  as  a  whole  was  to  meet  his  terms.  Also  he  had 
been  informed  that  Long  Islanders  generally,  including  those  under 
the  standard  of  “General”  John  Scott,  stood  ready  to  cooperate  by 
land  with  the  English  fleet.  When  word  of  this  course  of  develop¬ 
ments  came  to  Stuyvesant,  belatedly  he  appealed  to  Nicolls  for  more 
liberal  terms.  Advised  however  that  nothing  short  of  surrender 
would  stay  an  attack,  the  director-general  capitulated,  six  days  after 
having  received  Nicolls’  original  ultimatum.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  at  Stuyvesant ’s  bouwery,  articles  of  surrender, 
twenty-three  in  number,  were  duly  signed. 
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They  were,  in  the  words  of  Thompson,  “so  framed  as  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  in  their  rights,  civil  and  religions,  as  citizens  of  the 
new  government;  to  remove  or  remain  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  carry 
on  trade  and  commerce  as  British  subjects;  the  ports  to  be  open  to 
the  Dutch  vessels  for  six  months;  public  writings  and  documents  to 
be  carefully  preserved.  All  persons  in  office  to  remain  therein  till 
the  time  of  a  new  election;  previous  differences  and  contracts  to  be 
determined  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Dutch ;  the  officers,  military, 
and  soldiers  to  march  out  with  their  arms,  drums  beating,  colors 
flying,  and  with  lighted  matches;  and  those  disposed  to  continue  in 
the  country  to  have  fifty  acres  of  land  set  out  for  each  of  them.” 


CHAPTER  IV 


The  English  Governors 


THE  English  conquest  of  New  Netherland  was  consummated  on 
September  8,  1664  (new  style),  with  the  ratification  of  the 
articles  of  surrender.  Thus  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York, 
and  Long  Island  for  the  first  time  came  under  one  government 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  It  was  to  remain  in  England’s 
hands  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  by  which  it  had  been  rather  loosely  and  quite  ques¬ 
tionably  annexed  some  two  years  before. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  Governor  Nicolls  upon  assuming 
civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Duke  of  York’s  grant  was  to  more  specifi¬ 
cally  define  its  boundaries.  In  so  doing,  his  first  concern  was  in 
regards  to  Long  Island  which  he  and  his  fellow  commissioners,  after 
negotiations  with  the  Connecticut  authorities,  announced  “is  to  be 
under  the  Government  of  his  Royal  Highnesse  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  as 
is  expresst  by  playn  words,  in  the  said  patents  respectively.” 

The  instrument  covering  this  decision  and  signed  by  Commis¬ 
sioners  Richard  Nicolls,  George  Cartwright  and  Samuel  Maverick, 
was  dated  November  30,  1664,  on  ydrich  day  also  the  assent  thereto 
was  signed  by  John  Winthrop,  Nathan  Gould,  Mathew  Allyn,  James 
Richards  and  J.  Winthrop,  for  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  In  this 
simple  manner  was  Long  Island  made  part  and  parcel  of  New  York, 
so  to  remain  through  nearly  three  centuries  down  to  the  present  time. 
That  Connecticut  released  Long  Island  in  exchange  for  other  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  New  York  area  has  been  established  by  Morton  Penny- 
packer  whose  research  disclosed  a  letter  to  that  effect  from  Governor 
Nicolls  to  Governor  Winthrop. 

In  some  respects  English  colonial  government  on  Long  Island 
proved  more  dictatorial  and  certainly  less  amenable  to  public  remon¬ 
strance  than  had  the  Dutch.  Nicolls  not  only  named  the  members  of 
his  council  but  shared  and  controlled  its  powers.  In  place  of  burgo¬ 
master,  schepen  and  schout,  he  appointed  a  mayor,  aldermen  and 
sheriff.  Towards  consolidating  the  new  colony,  he  issued  a  call  for 
the  election  in  each  town  of  two  deputies  to  assemble  at  Hempstead 
on  the  last  day  of  February,  1665,  to  declare  their  respective  towns’ 
areas  and  to  submit  proof  thereof. 

Although  the  call,  which  took  the  form  of  a  circular  letter,  asked 
the  various  towns  for  their  “best  advice  and  information”  in  order 
to  “settle  good  and  knowne  Laws  within  this  government  for  the 
future,”  prior  to  the  meeting  Governor  Nicolls  informed  Governor 
Winthrop  that  he  himself  had  “made  it  my  whole  business  to  prepare 
a  body  of  laws”. 

In  notifying  Nicolls  of  the  election  of  William  Wells  and  Captain 
John  Youngs  as  its  delegates,  Southold  Town  expressed  its  desires 
thus : 
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1 —  That  there  may  he  a  Law  inacted  that  we  may  enjoy 
our  Lands  in  free  sockedge  we  and  our  heirs  forever. 

2 —  That  the  freemen  may  have  their  choice  every  year 
for  all  their  officers. 

3 —  That  every  trained  soldier  may  have  the  free  choice 
of  their  military  officers  yearly  if  they  see  occasion  and  that 
we  may  not  pay  to  any  fortification  hut  what  may  be  within 
ourselves — because  we  are  remote  from  all  other  Towns — 

And  that  the  set  soldiers  may  not  he  enjoined  to  train  with¬ 
out  the  precincts  of  the  town. 

4 —  That  we  may  have  three  Courts  in  the  Town  of 
Southold  in  a  year,  and  that  there  may  be  chosen  by  the  free¬ 
men  one  or  two  assistants  to  sit  in  Court  with  those  that  shall 
be  magistrates  and  that  they  may  have  power  to  try  all 
causes  and  actions  except  Capital  matters,  and  that  they  may 
totally  end  all  matters  to  the  value  of  five  pounds  without 
any  appeals. 

5 —  -That  because  of  the  General  Courts  and  meetings 
are  very  remote  from  us,  that  therefore  we  may  have  some 
mitigation  in  our  charge. 

6 —  That  not  any  Magistrate  may  have  any  yearly  main¬ 
tenance. 

7 —  That  there  be  not  any  Rate,  Levy  or  Charge,  or 
money  raised  but  what  shall  be  with  the  consent  of  the  major 
part  of  the  deputies  in  a  general  Court  or  meeting. 

The  town  delegates  who  assembled  at  Hempstead  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1665,  to  adopt  what  were  to  become  known  as  the  Duke’s 
Laws,  were: 

New  Utrecht — Jaques  Cortelleau,  Younger  Hope. 

Gravesend — James  Hubbard,  John  Bowne. 

Flatlands — Elbert  Elbertson,  Roeloffe  Martense. 

Flatbusli — John  Striker,  Hendrick  Gucksen. 

Bushwick — John  Stealman,  Guisbert  Tunis. 

Brooklyn — Hendrick  Lubbertsen,  John  Evertsen. 

Newtown — Richard  Betts,  John  Coe. 

Flushing — Elias  Doughty,  Richard  Cornhill. 

Jamaica — Daniel  Denton,  Thomas  Benedict. 

Hempstead — John  Hicks,  Robert  Jackson. 

Oyster  Bay — John  Underhill,  Mathias  Harvey. 

Huntington — Jonas  Wood,  John  Ketcham. 

Brookhaven — Daniel  Lane,  Roger  Barton. 

Southold — William  Wells,  John  Youngs. 

Southampton— Thomas  Topping,  John  Howell. 

Easthampton — Thomas  Baker,  John  Stretton. 

Westchester — Edward  Jessup,  John  Quimby. 

That  this  historic  assemblage  was  by  no  means  the  voice  of  the 
people,  as  it  has  been  rather  loosely  described  by  some  writers,  may 
be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  second  day  it  adopted 
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an  “address”,  also  probably  prepared  in  advance  by  Governor  Nicolls, 
“humbly  and  thankfully”  advising  the  Duke  of  York  of  “our  cheerful 
submission  to  all  such  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  which  are  or 
shall  be  made  by  virtue  of  authority  to  your  royal  Highness,  your 
heirs  and  successors  for  ever.” 

Neither  the  Duke’s  Laws  as  a  whole  nor  the  ingratiating 
“address”  met  with  approval  in  the  Long  Island  towns.  As  Thomp- 


The  Duke  of  York 


son  explains:  “It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  people  were  to  be 
allowed  no  share  in  legislation,  and  there  was  no  intimation  or 
encouragement  that  another  assembly  would  be  convened  in  the 
colony.”  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthrop  immediately  following 
the  meeting,  Nicolls  deplored  the  conduct  of  John  Youngs  of  Southold 
and  John  Howell  of  Southampton  who  alone  of  the  delegates,  he 
reported,  had  refused  to  sign  the  address  to  the  Duke. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Morton  Pennypacker  that  no  complete  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  historic  Hempstead  meeting  has  been  pre¬ 
served  if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  one.  Nor  were  there  issued  more 
than  a  very  few  copies  of  the  laws  there  enacted.  Of  the  few  original 
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copies  still  preserved  few  are  identical.  It  is  known  that  following 
the  meeting  which  lasted  ten  days  Governor  Nicolls  began  to  interpret 
those  laws  as  he  saw  fit  and  where  broad  interpretation  did  not  suffice 
to  bend  a  statute  to  his  purpose  he  showed  no  compunction  in  amend¬ 
ing  it  or  repealing  it  to  suit  his  need.  Declared  Thompson:  “The 
Duke’s  Laws  making  no  provision  for  a  general  assembly,  the  people 
had  no  voice  in  the  government;  but  the  governor  had  unlimited 
power,  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.” 

The  Hempstead  meeting  adopted  English  in  place  of  Dutch  town 
names  such  as  Flatbush  for  Midwout,  Flatlands  for  Amersfoort,  New¬ 
town  for  Middleborough,  Jamaica  for  Rusdorp,  Brooklyn  for  Breuke- 
len,  and  Flushing  for  Vlissengen.  It  erected  a  shire  to  which  it  gave 
the  name  of  Yorkshire  and  divided  it  into  three  Ridings:  the  East 
consisting  of  what  is  now  Suffolk  County;  the  West,  composed  of 
Staten  Island,  present  Kings  County  and  the  town  of  Newtown,  and 
the  North,  taking  in  all  the  rest  of  Long  Island  as  well  as  Westchester. 

A  high  sheriff  was  appointed  for  Yorkshire  with  a  deputy  for 
each  of  the  three  Ridings,  to  serve  one  year,  while  town  justices  of 
the  peace  were  appointed  for  indefinite  terms,  to  serve  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  pleasure.  The  office  of  deputy  was  abolished  in  1666. 

Each  town  was  empowered  to  elect  a  constable  and  eight  (later 
four)  overseers  who  served  as  assessors  and  with  the  constable  com¬ 
prised  the  town’s  governing  body.  Each  town  was  made  responsible 
for  its  own  poor.  The  constable  and  two  overseers  constituted  the 
town  court  over  which  a  justice  of  the  peace  was  privileged  to  preside. 
Overseers  also  served  as  jurors  in  the  Court  of  Assizes  and  the  Court 
of  Sessions,  which  latter  tribunal,  composed  of  justices  from  all  towns 
in  the  Riding,  convened  twice  yearly.  The  courts  of  town,  sessions 
and  assizes,  stood  in  relation  to  each  other  somewhat  as  today’s  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  county  court  and  Supreme  Court. 

The  Duke’s  Laws  were  copied  to  a  considerable  extent  from  those 
in  effect  in  New  England  and  Virginia.  They  dealt  with  court  proce¬ 
dure,  inheritance,  slavery,  town  boundaries  and  common  lands,  mar¬ 
riages,  brewing,  innkeepers,  burials,  capital  offenses,  live  stock, 
religion,  children,  servants,  physicians,  slander,  and  other  crimes, 
local  officials,  shipwrecks,  military  and  many  other  matters  which  the 
colonies  had  from  experience  made  subjects  of  the  law. 

Provision  was  made  that  the  Court  of  Assizes,  which  convened 
annually,  be  composed  of  the  Governor,  his  council,  the  high  sheriff, 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  could  make,  alter  and  abolish  laws. 
It  must  be  said  for  Nicolls  that  he  did  not  always  avail  himself  of  the 
dictatorial  power  which  this  group  of  his  own  appointees  gave  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  occasions  when  the  Court  of  Assizes 
showed  little  consideration  for  either  property  or  human  rights.  Such 
an  instance  was  its  enforcement  of  the  requirement,  invoked  by 
Nicolls,  that  all  patents  must  be  renewed  at  a  charge  of  2s  6d  for 
each  hundred  acres.  Towns  which  demurred  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  thus  be  paying  for  land  to  which  they  already  had  title  eventu¬ 
ally  learned  that  the  Court  of  Assizes  would,  and  in  the  case  of 
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Southold  and  Southampton  actually  did,  enter  judgment  forfeiting 
“all  their  titles,  rights  and  privileges  to  the  land  in  the  said  Town¬ 
ships  ’  ’. 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  such  policies  were  no  more 
conducive  to  fostering  loyalty  between  the  towns  and  the  colonial 
authorities  than  had  the  policies  of  Peter  Stuvvesant,  now  a  private 
citizen  living  quietly  on  his  Manhattan  bowery.  When  on  June  22, 
1665,  Nicolls  recommended  that  the  towns  prepare  to  defend  the 
colony  against  “a  threatened  invasion  by  the  States  of  the  United 
Provinces,”  there  was  little  favorable  response.  Fortunately,  no 
invasion  was  attempted  at  this  time. 

Governor  Nicolls  voluntarily  relinquished  his  office  in  1668  and 
returned  to  England.  Four  years  later,  he  gave  his  life  for  England 
during  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Dutch.  Although  during  his 
brief  term  as  governor  of  New  York,  he  undoubtedly  ruled  with  an 
iron  hand  and  did  little  or  nothing  towards  promulgating  a  truly 
representative  government  here,  it  must  be  said  that  he  did  not 
attempt  to  exploit  the  colony  for  his  own  profit  or  for  the  benefit  of 
any  special  interests.  His  assumption  of  the  role  of  dictator  was 
quite  in  keeping  with  his  determination  to  secure  and  safeguard  the 
patent  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  sovereignty  of  England.  In  jus¬ 
tice  to  his  memory  it  must  be  understood  that  he  came  as  a  conqueror 
of  foreign  lands,  prepared  to  crush  opposition  where  he  found  it, 
whether  from  the  Dutch  or  from  those  Englishmen  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  come  to  America  to  escape  the  very  things  which  he  repre¬ 
sented.  Though  crushed  in  England,  Cromwellian  ideas  and  ideals 
were  still  rife  in  the  American  colonies. 

Without  granting  the  people  whom  he  had  come  to  rule  a  real 
voice  in  the  colonial  government,  Nicolls  inaugurated  a  fiscal  system 
whereby  the  locally  elected  overseers  served  as  assessors  and  the 
locally  elected  constable  as  tax  collector,  the  latter  paying  out  moneys 
on  the  high  sheriff’s  warrant.  Each  Riding  likewise  received  its 
funds  direct  from  the  towns  but  the  over-all  government  of  Yorkshire 
was  to  be  supported  entirely  from  duties  imposed  on  exports  and 
imports,  a  provision,  it  would  seem,  for  the  interest  of  the  towns. 

Nicolls’  successor,  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  September  1,  1668,  to  assume  his  duties,  was  perhaps  a  fortunate 
choice  for  the  people  of  this  colony,  chiefly  because  of  a  weakness  of 
character  which  could  not  successfully  cope  with  the  sturdy  Islanders 
whom  he  had  been  sent  to  rule.  A  man  of  marked  indecision,  his 
tenure  was  distinguished  by  no  outstanding  achievement.  Other  than 
to  straighten  out  the  title  to  Staten  Island  by  making  a  final  purchase 
from  the  Indians,  he  did  nothing  to  develop  the  colony  nor  to  improve 
the  conditions  under  which  its  inhabitants  lived. 

When  the  towns  of  Long  Island,  together  with  Westchester  and 
East  Chester,  petitioned  for  a  voice  in  legislation,  the  lessening  of 
certain  restrictions  on  trade,  and  other  modifications  of  existing  law, 
Lovelace  ignored  all  but  a  few  minor  requests  which  he  and  his  coun¬ 
cil  grudgingly  granted.  By  the  same  token,  when  the  governor  called 
upon  these  towns  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  strengthening  the  defenses  of  Manhattan  Island,  they  refused  to 
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comply  unless  he  agreed  to  grant  the  major  reforms  which  they  had 
asked  for. 

At  the  same  time,  they  branded  the  governor’s  demand  for  a 
direct  local  tax  for  shire  expenses  as  contrary  not  only  to  local  laws 
but  to  those  of  England,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  right  to  tax  as 
he  saw  tit  gave  him  dictatorial  power.  That  Lovelace  was  indeed  not 
above  assuming  the  role  of  dictator,  had  he  possessed  the  strength  of 
purpose  to  make  it  possible,  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Sir  Kobert  Carr  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  most  effective 
system  for  dealing  with  the  towns  was  “to  lay  such  taxes  upon  them 
as  may  not  give  them  liberty  to  entertain  any  other  thoughts  but 
how  they  shall  discharge  them.  ’  ’ 

It  may  have  been  that  the  colonists,  disillusioned  by  having  failed 
to  obtain  the  freedom  which  Col.  Nicolls  had  assured  them  would 
result  from  his  conquest,  now  saw  no  great  calamity  to  themselves  in 
a  change  of  sovereignty.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  in  1672  Holland 
and  England  again  went  to  war,  Lovelace  was  forced  to  turn  to  Dela¬ 
ware  for  additional  troops  for  the  fort  on  Manhattan  Island  which 
had  been  garrisoned  by  only  one  company  of  regulars,  under  Captain 
Manning. 

Although  New  York  at  this  time  was  a  city  of  only  320  buildings, 
mostly  located  within  a  small  area  at  the  southerly  end  of  Manhattan, 
it  handled  a  great  amount  of  the  shipping  for  this  part  of  the  western 
world.  Nevertheless,  its  defenses  had  been  sadly  neglected  by  Nicolls 
as  well  as  by  his  successor.  The  one  fort  overlooking  the  river  which 
led  directly  from  the  sea  had  but  forty-six  cannon  and  no  great  store 
of  ammunition  with  which  to  withstand  a  prolonged  assault.  With 
the  garrison  increased  to  some  330  men  by  the  arrival  of  the  Delaware 
contingent,  however,  Lovelace  showed  little  concern  when  it  was 
reported  that  a  Dutch  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  attack  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  days  went  by  without  the  enemy 
appearing,  the  English  governor  sent  the  Delaware  reinforcements 
back  home,  leaving  the  fort  with  only  eighty  regulars,  while  he  him¬ 
self  went  to  Connecticut  to  visit  Governor  Winthrop.  While  he  was 
away,  on  August  7,  1673,  twenty-seven  Dutch  ships  carrying  1600 
men  suddenly  arrived  off  Staten  Island.  On  the  following  morning 
the  squadron  advanced  up  the  Hudson,  passed  the  fort  in  an  exchange 
of  shots  and  landed  six  hundred  men  just  above  the  city.  These  were 
joined  by  a  body  of  Dutch  burghers  recruited  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  combined  force  marched  southward  under  Captain  Anthony  Colve 
to  engage  the  fort  by  land. 

The  conquest  of  New  York  on  August  8,  1673,  was  as  bloodless 
as  had  been  that  of  New  Netherland  nine  years  before.  Captain  Man¬ 
ning,  who  was  in  command  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Lovelace, 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  surrendered  much  more  quickly  than  had 
Stuyvesant  to  Colonel  Nicolls.  As  had  the  latter,  following  his  con¬ 
quest,  Captain  Colve  immediately  assumed  control  of  the  province  as 
well  as  of  the  city,  and  as  governor-general  directed  the  confiscation 
of  the  Duke  of  York’s  holdings  and  those  of  Governor  Lovelace.  The 
latter,  upon  his  return  from  Connecticut,  was  taken  into  custody  by 
Colve  and  sent  to  Holland,  a  prisoner. 
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New  York  now  became  New  Orange  while  Fort  James  was  given 
the  name  of  Fort  William  Hendrick.  As  for  eastern  Long  Island, 
which  had  never  been  a  part  of  New  Netherland,  it  now  found  itself 
included  as  spoils  of  war  in  the  Dutch  province.  Nevertheless,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Colve  took  nothing  for  granted  from  this  quarter  and  immedi¬ 
ately  dispatched  deputies  to  the  east  end  towns  to  obtain  their  oaths 
of  allegiance.  He  soon  learned,  however,  that  the  English  inhabitants 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  no  more  agreeable  now  to 
acknowledging  Dutch  control  than  they  had  been  before  1664. 

Oyster  Bay  alone  subscribed  to  the  oath,  perhaps  because  of  its 
previous  inclusion  in  New  Netherland,  while  Huntington,  without 
actually  swearing  allegiance,  gave  written  assurance  of  its  future 
fidelity  to  the  new  order.  Brookhaven  eventually  acted  similarly  but 
the  towns  farther  east  refused  to  either  subscribe  to  the  oath  or  to 
otherwise  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  Holland. 

Southampton  declared:  “Wee  utterly  deny  any  other  Souveraigne 
Lord  over  us  than  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty  of  England  and  therefore 
cannot  in  conscience  sweare  to  any  foraine  power.”  Southold,  East 
Hampton  and  Shelter  Island  made  it  equally  clear  that  they  were  of 
similar  mind,  while  Brookhaven  temporarily  added  confusion  to  the 
issue  by  making  two  separate  replies  signed  by  different  persons,  one 
agreeing  to  submit  and  the  other  refusing. 

Councillor  Cornells  Steenwyck,  Captain  Steyn  and  Lieutenant 
Quirynsen,  representing  the  new  government,  were  thereupon  sent  to 
the  east  end  on  the  frigate  Zee-hond,  commanded  by  Captain  Cornells 
Evertsen,  to  enforce  favorable  action  by  the  recalcitrant  towns.  Their 
destination  was  Sylvester  (Shelter)  Island,  strategically  located  in 
Peconic  Bay  between  the  towns  of  Southampton,  Southold  and  East 
Hampton.  Their  voyage,  although  it  had  far-reaching  results,  was 
not  without  a  ludicrous  side  approaching  the  comic  opera,  as  the  good 
ship’s  journal  describes  it. 

The  Zee-hond,  bearing  Governor  Colve ’s  emissaries,  weighed 
anchor  at  New  Orange,  May  31,  “about  noon,  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  were  thrown  ashore  near  Corlears  hook — but  throwing  out  the 
anchor  we  warped  afloat,  and  sailed  to  the  farthest  point  of  Hellgate 
where  we  met  the  flood,  so  that  we  were  compelled  to  return  and 
anchor  near  Barentz  Island.” 

The  following  day  “the  wind  blew  very  hard  from  the  east,  so 
that  we  were  compelled  to  remain  at  anchor.”  Through  still  another 
day  they  encountered  “the  wind  as  before,  with  rain  and  violent  gusts. 
Broke  our  rope  and  exerted  all  our  endeavors  to  recover  our  anchor, 
but  could  not  find  it.” 

On  November  3,  being  the  fourth  day  of  this  remarkable  voyage, 
the  frigate  “again  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  against  the  tide  through 
the  Hellgate;  towards  noon  the  wind  veered  again  to  the  east,  and  as 
the  tide  was  against  us  we  could  not  proceed  further  than  the  White 
Stone,  where  we  cast  anchor.” 

Not  until  the  morning  of  November  6,  seven  days  after  sailing, 
did  the  Zee-liond  reach  “Pluymgat”  off  Orient  Point,  the  easterly 
extremity  of  Long  Island’s  north  fork,  from  whence  it  crossed  an 
arm  of  Peconic  Bay  to  Shelter  Island,  only  to  find  that  representa- 
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tives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Connecticut  had  already  arrived  to 
oppose  their  mission. 

Being  informed  by  Commissioners  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Willis 
of  Connecticut  that  the  three  easternmost  towns  had  voluntarily 
returned  into  that  commonwealth,  the  Dutch  delegation  nevertheless 
demanded  that  a  meeting  be  called  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  might 
express  their  sentiment. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Southold,  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Moore 
who  had  already  been  named  a  constable  under  the  Dutch  order.  The 
opposing  delegations  were  rowed  from  Shelter  Island  to  Southold  in 
separate  boats,  Winthrop  and  Willis  flying  the  English  flag  as  their 
boat  led  the  way,  while  from  the  rowboat  containing  Councillor  Steen- 
wyck  and  his  party  floated  the  colors  of  the  United  Netherlands’ 
Prince  of  Orange.  That  an  especially  low  tide  necessitated  both  boats 
being  pushed  by  waders  as  they  approached  the  Southold  shore  did 
not  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  procession. 

Once  ashore,  as  reported  in  the  Zee-hond’s  journal,  the  delega¬ 
tions  were  met  not  only  by  a  good  part  of  the  civilian  population  of 
Southold  and  some  from  other  towns,  but  by  a  display  of  local  militia, 
augmented  by  troops  sent  over  from  Connecticut,  which  must  have 
added  moral  suasion  to  the  Connecticut  cause,  as  indeed  it  was  meant 
to  do.  Furthermore,  the  Connecticut  delegates  were  given  horses  on 
which  to  ride  to  the  meeting  place  while  the  Dutch  delegation  was 
forced  to  trudge  in  the  rear. 

At  Thomas  Moore’s  house,  when  told  of  his  appointment  as  con¬ 
stable,  Moore  declined  to  serve.  One  Isaak  Aernouts,  Dutchman 
though  he  was  and  who  had  already  been  sworn  in  as  sheriff,  now 
tendered  his  resignation.  When  finally  Councillor  Steenwyck  began 
to  read  Governor  Colve’s  proclamation,  he  was  peremptorily  told 
that  these  people,  being  subjects  of  the  King  of  England,  were  in  no 
way  interested  and  would  not  listen. 

The  Zee-hond’s  journal  goes  into  much  detail  in  describing  this 
meeting.  As  Councillor  Steenwyck ’s  party  “  resolved  to  depart  out 
of  the  village,”  they  were  warned  by  one  John  Cooper  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  “take  care  that  you  come  not  with  that  flag  within  range  of 
shot  of  our  village,”  an  admonition  which  was  evidently  not  wasted, 
as,  returning  to  Shelter  Island,  the  Dutch  delegation  boarded  their 
vessel  and  sailed  away  en  route  to  New  Orange. 

The  part  played  by  the  towns  of  eastern  Long  Island  in  the 
series  of  events  which  immediately  followed  Holland’s  conquest  of 
New  York  went  much  further  than  to  preserve  their  own  English 
sovereignty.  Their  attitude  towards  the  Dutch,  reasons  Morton 
Pennypacker,  was  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  “surrender  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  return  of  New  York  to  the  English  in  1674.” 
It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  Connecticut  on  November  26, 
1673,  actually  declared  war  against  New  Netherland  and  began  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  campaign,  to  such  good  purpose  that  Governor  Colve 
ordered  evacuation  of  his  fleet  from  local  waters  for  fear  that  it  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  New  Englanders.  As  Southold,  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  East  Hampton  had  meanwhile  become  part  and  parcel  of 
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Connecticut,  here  is  an  instance  of  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  being 

at  war  with  the  westerly  end. 

•/ 

Before  open  hostilities  occurred  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  peace 
was  restored  between  England  and  the  United  Netherlands.  By  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  New  Netherland  was  returned  to  England  and  on 
June  29,  1674,  King  Charles  II  granted  a  new  and  much  more  authori¬ 
tative  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Four  months  later,  on  October  31, 
the  Duke’s  agent,  Major  Edmund  Andros,  assumed  the  governorship, 
only  to  find  that  the  towns  of  eastern  Long  Island  were  quite  as 
averse  to  returning  to  the  Duke’s  fold  as  they  had  been  to  submitting 
to  the  Dutch.  When  they  persisted  in  their  attitude,  Andros  declared 
them  rebels  and  threatened  severe  punishment  should  they  not  forth¬ 
with  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  colony  across  the  sound. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Andros  had  law  and  precedent  on 
his  side,  a  fact  eventually  admitted  by  Connecticut  and  more  grudg¬ 
ingly  by  the  towns  in  question,  for  the  Duke  of  York’s  new  patent 
specifically  included  all  of  Long  Island  within  its  bounds.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  was  never  a  time  during  Andros’  stormy  administration 
that  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  his  east  end  constituents  or,  for 
that  matter,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  generally. 

Andros  is  credited  with  having  endeavored  to  encourage  the 
further  development  of  Long  Island.  In  1677  he  issued  a  license  to 
Richard  Woodhull,  Samuel  Edsall  and  other  residents  of  the  town  of 
Seatalcott  (Brookhaven)  to  establish  a  fishing  industry  in  waters 
adjacent  to  that  town.  During  his  administration  he  granted  the 
Winthrop  patent  for  the  area  on  which  were  to  be  established  the 
communities  of  Blue  Point,  Patchogue  and  East  Patchogue  hut  which 
for  some  years  thereafter  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Brookhaven. 

A  less  constructive  action  of  Andros  was  to  institute  court  martial 
proceedings  against  Captain  Manning  for  his  capitulation  to  the 
Dutch.  Manning  was  eventually  convicted,  quite  unjustly  it  would 
seem,  and  permanently  expelled  from  His  Majesty’s  service. 

Still  another  incident  typical  of  Andros’  tenure  was  the  imprison¬ 
ment  without  formal  charge  or  trial  of  Isaac  and  Epenetus  Platt, 
Samuel  Titus,  Jonas  Wood  and  Thomas  Wicks,  highly  reputed  citizens 
of  Huntington,  presumably  for  participating  in  an  inter-town  meeting 
called  in  opposition  to  certain  of  Andros’  tyrannical  acts.  This  and 
other  meetings  finally  resulted  in  a  Grand  Jury  recommendation  that 
a  popular  assembly  be  created  and  on  June  29,  1681,  a  special  court 
of  assize  accordingly  appointed  Captain  John  Youngs  of  Southold  to 
draft  a  petition  to  the  Duke  of  York  seeking  this  reform. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  by  this  time  the  Duke  had  come  to  realize 
the  impotence  of  Andros’  despotic  policies  for  the  task  of  erecting 
such  an  assembly  was  entrusted  to  one  Thomas  Dongan  who  undoubt¬ 
edly  had  by  then  been  decided  upon  as  successor  to  Andros.  In  May, 
1682,  the  latter  quit  his  post  and  the  country,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  Anthony  Brockholst,  president  of  the 
council. 

Dongan  was  commissioned  governor  of  New  York  September  30, 
1682.  He  did  not,  however,  arrive  in  America  until  nearly  a  year 
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later — August  25,  1683 — evidently  putting  the  intervening  time  to 
good  purpose  in  preparation  of  the  constructive  program  which  he 
was  to  inaugurate.  His  administration  marked  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  the  colony  for  he  was  the  first  of  its  long  line  of  gov¬ 
ernors,  Dutch  and  English  alike,  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  the 
people  should  have  an  important  part  in  directing  their  colony’s  local 
affairs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Dongan ’s  program  was  framed  along  lines 
suggested  by  William  Penn  who  visited  the  province  and,  having  made 
a  first  hand  study  of  its  form  of  government,  submitted  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  embodying  certain  specific  recommendations.  These 
the  new  governor  lost  no  time  in  putting  into  execution. 

Dongan,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  called  upon  the  towns  to  elect 
deputies  to  represent  them  at  a  general  assembly  which  convened  in 
New  York  from  October  17  to  November  3.  This  assembly,  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  council  together  with  seventeen  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  became  New  York’s  first  colonial  legis¬ 
lature  which,  as  it  then  decided,  should  have  authority  second  only 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  Having  elected  as  its  speaker  the  same  Matthias 
Nicoll  who  had  served  as  colonial  secretary  under  Governor  Nicolls, 
the  legislature  established  a  charter  of  liberties  and  privileges  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts. 

At  this  first  session  the  three  ridings  created  under  Nicolls  were 
abolished  and  the  province  was  divided  into  shires  or  counties,  twelve 
in  number  as  follows:  covering  Long  Island,  the  counties  of  Kings, 
Queens  and  Suffolk;  on  Staten  Island,  Richmond  County;  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  the  county  of  New  York,  and  elsewhere  in  the  province 
the  counties  of  Ulster,  Albany,  Dutchess,  Westchester,  Orange,  Duke’s 
and  Cornwall. 

By  repeal,  amendment  and  enactment,  the  existing  laws  were 
shaped  to  more  equitably  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  and,  aiming 
to  perpetuate  the  legislative  body,  it  was  decided  that  it  should  meet 
at  least  triennially.  Town  courts  were  created,  to  convene  monthly, 
and  for  each  county  a  court  of  sessions  was  established  to  meet 
annually.  Suffolk  County,  for  the  convenience  of  its  widely  scattered 
inhabitants,  was  granted  two  courts,  one  at  Southold;  the  other  at 
Southampton.  In  Queens  County  the  court  was  located  at  Jamaica 
while  in  Kings  the  location  was  Gravesend.  Also  created  were  a  court 
of  oyer  and  terminer  with  general  jurisdiction,  and  a  supreme  court 
for  the  province,  composed  of  governor  and  council,  from  whose 
verdicts  appeals  might  be  carried  to  the  throne. 

It  was  under  Governor  Dongan  that  the  cause  of  religious  free¬ 
dom  was  furthered  in  the  colony  by  the  assembly’s  enactment  “that 
no  person  or  persons  which  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
at  any  time  be  any  wayes  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question  for  any  difference  of  opinion,  or  matter  of  religious  concern¬ 
ment  who  do  not  actually  disturbe  the  civille  peace  of  the  province, 
but  all  and  every  such  may  at  all  times  fully  enjoy  his  or  their  judg¬ 
ments  or  consciences  in  matters  of  religion.” 

Dongan  also  confirmed  the  previously  issued  patents  of  the 
various  towns  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  the  province,  at  the 
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same  time  increasing  their  local  powers.  It  was  he  who  in  1684  issued 
to  William  Nicoll  a  patent  for  what  was  to  become  the  nucleus  of  the 
town  of  Islip.  This  was  a  period  of  accelerated  growth  on  the  island. 
In  Hempstead  Town  further  settlements  were  made  on  the  south 
shore  and  in  1686  the  town  board  granted  to  John  Pine  a  five-acre 
tract  on  Millburn  creek  for  the  establishment  of  a  grist  mill,  which 
incident  is  considered  the  first  step  in  the  birth  of  what  is  now  the 
progressive  village  of  Baldwin. 

The  assembly  of  1685  made  further  changes  in  the  laws,  trans¬ 
ferred  the  Kings  County  court  of  sessions  from  Gravesend  to  Flat- 
bush,  elected  one  William  Pinhorne  as  its  speaker,  passed  several 
desirable  acts  and  adjourned  never  again  to  meet.  That  Charles  II 
had  died  in  1685,  to  be  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York, 
just  prior  to  this  final  session  of  the  assembly  may  account  for  its 
demise.  Although  the  new  King,  now  to  be  known  as  James  II, 
renewed  Governor  Dongan ’s  commission  in  1686,  it  was  with  drastic 
curtailment  of  the  people’s  rights,  even  to  a  ban  on  printing  presses. 
“And,”  declared  Thompson,  “there  was  now  here  4,000  foot,  300 
horses,  and  a  company  of  dragoons,  to  keep  the  people  in  the  most 
servile  subjection.”  Nor  was  this  the  ultimate  measure  of  oppression 
meted  out  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  for  on  July  28,  1688,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dongan  received  instructions  from  James  II  to  relinquish  the 
reins  of  office  to  New  York’s  former  Governor  Andros,  now  Sir 
Edmund,  who  since  1686  had  been  governor  of  all  New  England  and 
whose  jurisdiction  was  thus  extended  to  include  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Andros  proclaimed  one  Colonel  Francis  Nicholson,  of  similar 
ilk,  lieutenant  governor,  to  act  for  him  in  New  York,  while  Thomas 
Dongan,  the  victim  of  royal  strife  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
retired  to  his  estate  on  Long  Island,  eventually  to  return  to  his  native 
Ireland. 

These  were  troublesome  times  for  the  American  colonies  as  they 
were  for  England.  Shortly  after  James  II  abdicated,  to  be  succeeded 
early  in  1689  by  his  daughter  Mary  and  her  husband,  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  a  Boston  mob  overthrew  Governor  Andros  and  thrust  him 
into  prison.  In  New  York,  Andros’  lieutenant,  Francis  Nicholson, 
learning  of  his  superior’s  fate,  quickly  boarded  a  ship  bound  for 
England,  whereupon  one  Captain  Jacob  Leisler,  supported  by  the 
militia,  took  over  the  fort  and  assumed  control  of  the  province. 

Leisler,  a  successful  merchant  of  some  means,  untrained  and 
otherwise  unsuited  for  a  place  of  such  authority  but  evidently  urged 
to  action  by  his  son-in-law  Milbourne,  called  a  meeting  to  which  the 
counties  were  asked  to  send  delegates  to  participate  in  the  formation 
of  a  committee  of  safety.  Most  of  the  counties,  including  Kings  and 
Queens,  complied  but  Suffolk,  deciding  to  send  no  delegate,  took  this 
opportunity  to  again  attempt  a  union  with  Connecticut. 

Leisler,  meanwhile,  empowered  by  the  committee  of  safety,  con¬ 
tinued  in  control  of  the  province  and  finally  appropriated  the  post  of 
lieutenant  governor,  vacated  by  Nicholson.  With  the  implied  author¬ 
ity  which  this  office  gave  him,  he  formed  a  provisional  government, 
perpetuated  the  committee  of  safety  as  an  advisory  body,  named  a 
council  and  other  essential  officers,  and  finally  convened  a  general 
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assembly  for  April  24,  1690.  This  supposedly  legislative  session 
accomplished  little  beyond  naming  as  its  speaker  John  Spratt  from 
whom  little  more  was  ever  again  heard.  During  all  these  develop¬ 
ments,  Suffolk  County  remained  uncooperative.  Unsuccessful  in  its 
attempt  to  unite  with  the  colony  beyond  the  sound,  neither  confirming 
nor  denying  the  authority  of  Leisler’s  provisional  government,  it 
reverted  for  a  brief  spell  to  the  self-governing  status  which  had 
marked  the  beginnings  of  its  earliest  towns. 

As  Leisler’s  grasp  tightened  on  the  position  which  he  had 
usurped,  more  and  more  despotic  became  his  rule.  Having  reported 
his  actions  to  England’s  new  monarchs  and  received  no  reprimand 
nor,  for  that  matter,  any  response,  he  may  well  have  interpreted  their 
silence  as  official  endorsement.  In  any  case,  he  at  once  assumed  the 
role  of  dictator,  summoning  those  who  crossed  his  will  to  appear 
before  the  council,  in  one  instance  ordering  the  confinement  of  former 
Governor  Dongan  in  his  own  home  of  retirement;  in  another,  remov¬ 
ing  Andrew  Gibb  as  county  clerk  of  Queens  to  make  way  for  his  own 
appointee,  Daniel  Denton. 

For  declining  to  acknowledge  the  new  authority,  Colonel  Thomas 
Willet,  Captain  Thomas  Hicks,  Daniel  Whitehead  and  Edward  Antell, 
prominent  residents  of  Queens  County,  were  taken  into  custody  by 
the  sheriff,  under  Leisler’s  orders,  and  brought  before  him.  When 
finally  this  self-appointed  official  suspended  the  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer  “until  Long  Island  should  be  reduced  to  obedience,”  and 
directed  his  son-in-law,  now  Major  Milbourne,  to  suppress  what  he 
termed  a  rebellion,  the  people  of  Hempstead,  Jamaica  and  Flushing 
met  and  prepared  a  remonstrance  which  was  forwarded  to  the  King. 

Less  than  three  months  later,  Captain  Richard  Ingolsby  brought 
a  force  of  British  troops  to  New  York  with  orders  to  take  over  the 
fort,  but  Leisler  refused  to  relinquish  his  control  thereof.  Only  with 
the  arrival  on  March  19,  1691,  of  Henry  Slaughter  as  duly  commis¬ 
sioned  governor  did  Leisler  surrender  his  civil  authority  while  still 
for  a  brief  spell  retaining  mastery  of  the  fort.  He  and  his  son-in-law 
were  promptly  found  guilty  of  high  treason  and  as  promptly  executed, 
although  some  three  years  later,  after  reviewing  the  case,  parliament 
restored  their  estates  and,  on  royal  recommendation,  the  colonial 
assembly  voted  one  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  Leisler’s  widow 
and  children,  to  be  provided  by  a  tax  upon  the  very  freeholders  whom 
the  usurper  had  so  harshly  misgoverned. 

Governor  Slaughter’s  commission  gave  him  full  executive  author¬ 
ity  while  sharing  legislative  powers  with  a  council  of  seven,  later 
twelve,  members  appointed  by  the  King,  and  a  popular  assembly  com¬ 
posed  of  deputies  elected  from  each  county  subject  to  His  Majesty’s 
approval.  This  was  a  long  step  forward  in  representative  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  policies  of  Andros  and  Leisler,  although  not  yet  match¬ 
ing  in  liberality  those  of  Thomas  Dongan. 

Under  Slaughter,  the  assembly,  which  was  now  made  a  permanent 
body,  enacted  a  measure  “for  settling,  Quieting  and  Confirming  unto 
the  Cities,  Towns,  Manors  and  Freeholders  within  this  Province,  their 
several  Grants,  Patents  and  Rights  respectively.”  The  administration 
also  took  cognizance  of  the  unlawfulness  and  public  disorders  which 
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had  reached  a  serious  stage  throughout  the  province  especially  on 
Long  Island  where  smuggling  and  other  forms  of  illicit  trade,  includ¬ 
ing  barter  with  pirate  ships,  were  of  common  occurrence. 

Before  the  new  governor  could  do  more  than  denounce  these 
unsavory  conditions,  however,  his  tenure  was  suddenly  and  unexpect¬ 
edly  terminated.  He  died  four  months  after  taking  office,  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Richard  Ingolsbv,  whom  the  council  appointed  temporarily 
pending  the  arrival  of  Col.  Benjamin  Fletcher  on  August  30,  1692. 

The  term  of  Governor  Fletcher  marked  the  introduction  of  print¬ 
ing  in  the  colony  in  April,  1693,  by  William  Bradford,  a  political 
refugee  from  Pennsylvania  whom  Fletcher  induced  to  come  to  New 
York  by  making  him  public  printer.  Bradford’s  first  official  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  print  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Assembly  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  1691.  Except  for  a  few  months,  he  held  the  office  of  public 
printer  continuously  from  1693  to  1752.  On  October  16,  1725,  he 
established  The  New  York  Gazette ,  the  city’s  first  newspaper.  In 
1700  Bradford  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  then  governor,  Lord 
Bellomont,  for  vacationing  on  Long  Island  at  a  time  when  his  services 
were  needed  for  certain  official  printing.  Reinstated  shortly  there¬ 
after  by  Bellomont ’s  successor,  Lord  Cornbury,  Bradford  subse¬ 
quently  cited  his  dismissal  in  support  of  his  claim  that  he  had  been 
Long  Island’s  first  summer  vacationist. 

It  was  during  Benjamin  Fletcher’s  term,  on  March  22,  1692,  that 
Long  Island  was  officially  renamed  by  act  of  the  Assembly  the  Island 
of  Nassau,  an  alteration,  according  to  Thompson’s  history  (1839) 
“which  arose  from  political  vanity,  and  was  neither  popular,  nor 
generally  adopted.”  The  act,  though  never  repealed,  “was  suffered 
to  become  obsolete  by  disuse”.  Another  measure  enacted  during  this 
administration  was  one  providing  for  annual  fairs  in  Kings,  Queens 
and  Suffolk  Counties,  and  a  public  market  to  be  operated  every 
Thursday  at  Jamaica  where  livestock,  farm  products  and  other 
articles  might  be  sold  and  exchanged.  At  this  time  Suffolk  County 
had  a  population  of  about  8,000  which  was  approximately  twice  that 
of  New  York  City. 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  expand  the  business  interests  of  the 
province,  Fletcher  was  popular  with  neither  his  official  associates  nor 
the  people  generally,  espousing  as  he  did  the  cause  of  the  wealthy 
landowners  to  the  detriment  of  the  rank  and  file.  Never  overlooking 
an  opportunity  to  feather  his  own  nest,  he  was,  according  to  Thomp¬ 
son,  “passionate,  avaricious,  and  arbitrary,  and  a  bigot  to  his  own 
mode  of  faith  (that  of  the  Established  Church  of  England).” 

Fletcher’s  bigotry  was  especially  manifested  in  an  act  passed  at 
his  insistence  in  1693  for  the  public  maintenance  of  the  clergy.  Apply¬ 
ing  only  to  New  York  City  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Richmond 
and  Queens  (not  Kings  nor  Suffolk),  this  measure,  without  allusion 
to  any  sect  or  denomination,  nevertheless  was  framed  in  the  exclusive 
interest  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  a  step  in  the  program  con¬ 
summated  in  1695  to  make  the  Church  of  England  likewise  the  church 
of  England’s  colonies  in  America.  This  plan  was  furthered  by  impos¬ 
ing  a  general  tax  on  all  freeholders,  irrespective  of  their  religious 
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affiliations,  for  the  public  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church  only,  thus 
leaving  other  churches  to  be  maintained,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of 
their  own  members. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  legislation  the  Presbyterians  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  in  Queens  County  were  forced  to  relinquish  the  town-owned 
building  in  which  they  had  held  their  services  from  the  very  founding 
of  the  town,  and  meet  thenceforth  in  the  homes  of  members.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  a  minister  whose  salary, 
until  then  paid  by  town  tax,  they  were  unable  to  raise  among  them¬ 
selves.  Similar  conditions  prevailed  at  Jamaica  and  elsewhere  in  the 
colony  and  great  bitterness  was  engendered  between  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians  here  on  Long  Island. 

It  was  Fletcher  who  issued  patents  to  Colonel  William  (Tangier) 
Smith  for  a  vast  territory  in  Brookhaven  Town,  to  be  known  as  the 
Manor  at  St.  George.  As  the  town  itself  held  patents  for  some  of 
this  territory,  those  issued  by  Fletcher  became  in  time  the  cause  of 
considerable  litigation. 

Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  came  to  office  when  piracy  was  at  its 
height,  was  not  himself  above  profiting  from  its  channels  of  illicit 
trade.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Dutch  colonization  piracy  had 
steadily  increased  not  alone  in  America  but  throughout  the  world. 
But  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  European  nations  were  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  outstrip  one  another  in  colonial  trade  with  their 
mother  countries,  conditions  were  especially  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  freebooting  as  a  profitable  expedient  that  often  assumed  the  guise 
of  patriotism  and  service  to  one’s  flag. 

“For  the  first  quarter  century  New  Englanders  deplored  the 
high  duties  charged  at  New  Amsterdam,”  declares  Dixon  Ryan  Fox 
in  Yankees  and  Yorkers,  “but,  of  course,  could  find  no  basis  for  a 
legal  complaint  as  to  how  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  preferred 
to  conduct  its  own  business.  The  increment  of  cost  on  importations 
was  charged  to  the  New  Netherland  customers  themselves.  Both  the 
Company  and  the  Dutch  population  suffered  by  the  proximity  of  New 
England  and  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  customs  duties 
there.”  Declared  a  Dutch  petition  to  the  States-General  praying  for 
free  trade,  “a  great  deal  of  fraud  is  committed  in  this  way,  because 
several  ships  go  first  to  New  England,  and  then  skulk  under  our 
neighbors  wings.”  Large  quantities  of  goods  were  thus  smuggled 
into  New  Netherlands. 

The  piracy  of  Fletcher’s  day  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
privateering,  a  legitimate  means  of  naval  warfare  employed  by  mari¬ 
time  nations  generally.  Privateering  offered  the  double  opportunity 
of  serving  quite  honorably  in  time  of  war  one’s  country  and  one’s 
self,  the  latter  in  bountiful  spoils.  But  when  war’s  end  terminated 
privateering,  many  a  ship  owner  with  a  well-organized  crew  of  fighting 
men,  finding  no  solace  in  the  declaration  of  peace,  turned  to  piracy 
as  a  suitable  stop-gap  between  wars.  Nor  was  any  maritime  nation, 
in  that  period  of  intermittent  conflicts,  blind  to  the  advantage  of  thus 
having  its  privately  owned  and  maintained  naval  auxiliary  kept  more 
or  less  intact  and  ready  for  future  hostilities. 
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By  the  same  token  a  certain  respectability  was  reflected  upon 
piracy  as  a  whole.  Today’s  freebooter  might  very  well  be  yesterday’s 
and  tomorrow’s  naval  hero  and  national  idol.  There  were,  too,  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  piracy,  ranging  down  the  social  scale  from  the  reputable 
merchant  who  financed  a  voyage  to  produce  merchandise  for  his 
clients,  to  the  bloodthirsty  adventurer  who  recognized  no  law  nor 
honored  any  flag  in  his  peacetime  quest  for  plunder.  There  were 
those  who  left  the  lanes  of  legitimate  commerce  only  occasionally, 
when  an  especially  attractive  or  convenient  opportunity  chanced  their 
way,  and  others  who,  having  sailed  with  avarice  aforethought, 
returned  months  later  laden  with  loot,  to  enter  New  York  harbor  and, 
as  any  honest  trader  might,  sell  their  wares  to  storekeepers  who  had 
eagerly  awaited  some  such  bonanza. 

Long  Island  had  a  considerable  number  of  businessmen  who 
seldom  spurned  the  opportunity  to  purchase  shares  in  a  piratical  voy¬ 
age  just  as  they  had  in  time  of  war  served  England  by  purchasing 
shares  in  a  private  ship  duly  licensed  to  proceed  against  enemy  com¬ 
merce.  And  piracy,  with  no  official  division  to  make  nor  any  license 
fee  to  pay  and  with  no  international  restrictions  to  observe,  was 
usually  more  productive  of  dividends  than  privateering. 

So  piracy  grew  and  prospered  in  peace  as  in  war,  when  piracy 
and  privateering  often  became  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  side  by 
side  with  piracy  grew  and  prospered  the  business  of  smuggling  to 
escape  the  payment  of  customs  duties.  This  growth  was  especially 
marked  on  Long  Island  whose  long  seacoast  was  nicely  adapted  to 
illicit  practices.  Thus  the  island  early  became  infamous  as  the  haven 
of  the  lawless.  The  Dutch  called  it  the  Crooked  Row,  a  name  which 
carried  little  stigma  in  an  age  when  commercial  channels  were  often 
scarcely  discernible  from,  and  as  often  identical  with  the  channels 
through  which  passed  pirate  loot  and  smuggled  wares. 

In  Fletcher’s  time  New  York  harbor  frequently  sheltered  as  many 
pirate  ships  as  honest  merchantmen.  Nor  were  the  latters’  sailing 
masters  any  more  graciously  received  ashore  than  those  of  the  former. 
The  infamous  Thomas  Tew  could  do  his  bowling  on  Manhattan’s 
famous  green  as  readily  as  Governor  Fletcher  himself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  on  at  least  one  occasion  the  Governor  saw  fit  to  entertain  this 
visiting  pirate  at  dinner  and  when  for  so  doing  lie  was  criticized  by 
certain  citizens  his  defense  was  that  if  New  York  did  not  show  suffi¬ 
cient  hospitality  to  the  freebooters  they  might  very  well  take  their 
business  to  other  ports. 

This  very  incident,  together  with  constantly  decreasing  customs 
revenues  and  the  growing  insolence  of  the  pirates  towards  law  and 
order,  brought  public  reaction  to  a  head  during  the  closing  days  of 
Fletcher’s  administration.  With  this  reaction  came  the  story  of 
Captain  Kidd. 

William  Kidd,  born  about  1650  at  Greenock,  Scotland,  the  son  of 
a  nonconformist  minister,  enlisted  at  an  early  age  in  the  British  navy. 
Having  served  his  time  and  been  honorably  discharged,  like  many  a 
youth  of  his  day  he  entered  upon  a  career  in  the  merchant  fleet  and 
while  still  a  young  man  became  a  sailing  master  and  eventually 
acquired  a  vessel  of  his  own,  the  bark  Antigua ,  described  as  the  queen 
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of  her  day  on  the  transatlantic  lanes.  Sailing  regularly  as  a  packet 
via  the  West  Indies  between  London  and  New  York,  Captain  Kidd 
chose  to  make  the  latter  city  his  home  and  was  here  highly  respected. 
He  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Church,  participating  in  its  activities 
when  at  home  and  giving  generously  towards  its  support.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  Trinity  erecting  a  new  place  of  worship,  a  church  record  of 
July  20,  1696,  reads:  “Capt.  Kidd  has  lent  a  Runner  &  Tackle  for 
the  hoiseing  up  Stones  as  long  as  he  Stays  here  and  Resolved  that 
Capt.  Clarke  doe  take  Care  to  get  the  Same.” 

Captain  Kidd  had  his  home  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Pearl 
and  Hanover  Streets,  and  owned  several  plots  south  of  Wall  Street 
as  well  as  a  country  estate,  Saw-Kill  Farm,  in  Haarlem,  which  stood 
beside  the  East  River  near  the  foot  of  present  74th  street. 

During  King  William’s  War,  Kidd  distinguished  himself  as  a 
fearless  sailor  in  the  service  of  England,  commanding  his  own  vessel 
which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  King’s  Navy.  A  certain  Colonel 
Hewson,  testifying  at  Kidd’s  trial  years  later,  declared  that  “He  was 
a  mighty  man.  He  served  under  my  command.  He  was  with  me  in 
two  engagements  against  the  French,  and  fought  as  well  as  any  man 
I  ever  saw,  according  to  the  proportions  of  his  men.  We  had  six 
Frenchmen  to  deal  with,  and  we  had  only  nine  and  his  ship”. 

One  Thomas  Cooper  testified  that  “Captain  Kidd  brought  his 
ship  from  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  and  brought  her  into 
the  King’s  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  we  fought  Mon¬ 
sieur  du  Cass  a  whole  day,  and  I  thank  God  we  got  the  better  of  it; 
and  Captain  Kidd  behaved  himself  very  well  in  the  face  of  his 
enemies.  ’  ’ 

In  1691,  Kidd,  then  about  forty  years  of  age,  married  Sarah  Oort, 
widow  of  John  Oort,  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant,  and  soon  there¬ 
after  built  a  new  home  on  Liberty  street,  near  Nassau.  Wrote  George 
Parsons  Lathrop:  “He  stood  well,  and  there  was  no  smirch  upon 
him.  ’  ’ 

King  William  III  may  have  been  motivated  by  a  humane  impulse 
in  finally  declaring  war  against  the  pirates.  At  the  same  time,  being 
the  product  of  his  lawless  times,  he  perhaps  saw  no  wrong  in  making 
such  a  reform  movement  self-supporting  as  well  as  profitable  to  those 
who  financed  it.  This  group  included  Sir  Richard  Coote,  the  Earl  of 
Bellomont,  who  was  later  to  be  made  colonial  governor;  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Romney,  Lord  Oxford,  Colonel  Robert  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  other  notables.  That  the  British  exchequer  was  in  dire 
need  of  ready  cash,  as  evidenced  by  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  1695  for  the  expressed  purpose  of  making  funds  more 
available  to  the  government,  may  also  partly  account  for  the  private 
financing  of  the  expedition  which  was  organized  to  proceed  against 
pirate  ships. 

In  any  case,  a  company  was  organized,  shares  were  allotted 
according  to  each  man’s  investment,  and  the  King  himself  was  given 
a  large  block  of  stock  for  his  part  in  issuing  the  royal  commissions 
which  made  the  expedition  possible.  Undoubtedly  the  Earl  of  Bello¬ 
mont  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  work  of  organization.  Described 
by  some  historians  as  of  good  character  and  sincerely  opposed  to 
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piracy  in  any  form,  he  became  the  principal  stockholder  and  to  him 
fell  the  task  of  not  only  organizing  the  expedition  but  of  finding  the 
man  best  qualified  to  lead  it. 

This  man,  Bellomont  and  the  King  decided,  was  Captain  Kidd,  a 
choice  endorsed  by  the  other  stockholders,  including  Robert  Living¬ 
ston,  a  close  friend  of  Kidd  and  who  was  designated  to  induce  the 
Scotch  sailing  master  to  accept  the  appointment. 

Upon  being  approached,  however,  Kidd,  according  to  testimony 
produced  at  his  trial,  demurred  on  the  ground  that  he  had  looked 
forward  to  partial  retirement  from  the  sea.  Not  until  after  the  King 
had  appealed  to  Kidd  on  patriotic  grounds  and  Bellomont  had 
threatened  him  with  commercial  reprisal,  did  Kidd  finally  accept  the 
command.  Referring  to  Bellomont ’s  threat,  Lathrop  wrote:  “If  the 
assertion  were  true,  it  would  seem  that  Kidd  was  literally  dragged 
away  from  his  legitimate  business  and  ‘impressed’  into  this  new 
service.”  According  to  Manors  and  Homes  of  Long  Island ,  “The 
whole  undertaking  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  piracy  under  royal 
patronage.  With  perfect  propriety  Kidd  might  have  styled  himself 
‘Pirate  by  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  King  William  III’.  And  he 
could  have  displayed  the  Royal  Arms  above  the  Jolly  Roger.” 

The  King’s  commission,  granted  to  “our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Captain  William  Kidd”,  directed  him  “to  proceed  against  all  pirates, 
especially  Captain  Thomas  Too,  John  Ireland,  Captain  Thomas  Wake, 
and  Captain  William  Maze,  or  Mace,  as  all  such  pirates,  freebooters 
and  sea-rovers.”  The  document  was  “given  at  our  Court  of  Kensing¬ 
ton,  the  26th  day  of  January,  1695,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  reign” 
and  a  second  commission  to  serve  as  a  privateer  against  the  French 
was  issued  some  months  later. 

Under  the  terms  agreed  upon,  the  syndicate  was  to  provide  Kidd 
with  a  “good  and  sufficient  ship”  and  to  pay  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  the  other  one-fifth  to  be  assumed  by  Kidd 
and  his  personal  backer,  Robert  Livingston,  presumably  as  a  warrant 
of  Kidd’s  good  faith  in  a  mission  in  which  he  had  no  heart.  Of  the 
receipts,  one-fourth  was  to  go  to  the  crew,  four-fifths  of  the  balance 
to  the  syndicate,  and  the  other  fifth  to  Kidd  and  Livingston.  But 
should  the  expedition  produce  no  dividends,  Kidd  and  Livingston  were 
bound  to  refund  the  syndicate’s  investment,  amounting  to  6000  pounds 
— a  further  warrant  against  Kidd’s  failure  to  follow  through.  Should 
profits  amount  to  100,000  pounds,  however,  the  ship  should  remain 
the  property  of  Kidd.  “It  only  remains  to  add,”  declares  The 
Memorial  History ,  “that  King  William  himself  was  a  partner  in  this 
strange  enterprise,  and  a  prospective  sharer  in  its  spoils.” 

Kidd  sailed  from  Plymouth,  England,  April  23,  1696,  en  route 
to  New  York  where  he  increased  his  crew  to  150  men,  among  whom 
were  a  considerable  number  of  Long  Islanders,  some  enlisting  on 
their  own  while  others  were  financed  by  older  men  of  capital  who 
wished  to  share  in  the  venture.  Joseph  Blydenburgh  of  Hauppaugue 
was  among  the  latter,  financing  some  ten  or  twelve  fellow  Long 
Islanders  who  were  bound  by  the  agreement  to  pay  him  a  certain  part 
of  their  gains.  Blydenburgh ’s  wife  Deborah  was  the  daughter  of 
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Jonathan  Smith  whose  father,  Richard  (Bull)  Smith,  had  founded 
Smithtown. 

Another  prominent  Long  Islander  who  is  said  to  have  invested 
in  the  expedition  was  Captain  Jacob  Conklin  of  Wyandanch,  like 
Blydenbnrgh  a  well-to-do  and  respected  citizen.  Himself  the  owner 
of  several  trading  ships,  he  was  one  of  Huntington  Town’s  largest 
taxpayers.  Lathrop  mentions  a  Thomas  Clarke  of  Setauket  as  haying 
been  associated  with  Kidd,  and  implies  that  John  Lyon  Gardiner, 
proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island  at  that  time,  probably  had  more  to 
do  with  Kidd’s  voyage  than  he  cared  to  admit. 

Kidd’s  ship,  the  Adventure  Galley ,  remained  in  New  York  for 
more  than  four  months,  finally  sailing  on  or  about  September  6,  1696, 
on  its  ill-fated  voyage.  Stopping  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands  for  provisions,  Kidd  reached  Madagascar  the  following  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  Malabar  the  following  June.  During  this  period  and  for 
many  months  thereafter  Kidd’s  crew  became  increasingly  insubor¬ 
dinate  in  demanding  action  which  would  produce  the  profits  for  which 
they  had  sailed.  One  mutinous  sailor,  William  Moore,  an  ex-convict 
according  to  Morton  Pennypacker,  was  struck  down  by  Kidd  in  the 
course  of  an  altercation  and  died  from  the  blow.  Although  Kidd  had 
acted  within  the  rights  of  maritime  law  by  thus  acting  to  suppress 
mutiny  on  his  ship,  it  was  for  this  act,  designated  as  murder,  that 
he  was  hanged. 

Kidd’s  trial  for  piracy  hinged  on  his  capture  of  the  Queda  Mer¬ 
chant,  a  richly  laden  Moorish  ship  sailing  under  a  French  pass  which 
technically  made  her  an  enemy  merchantman  and  therefore  legal  prey 
under  his  privateer  commission.  Taking  over  the  Queda  in  place  of 
the  Adventure  Galley,  Kidd  sailed  her  to  Madagascar  where  many 
of  his  men  deserted  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  failed  thus  far  to 
produce  sufficient  returns. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  England,  Parliament  had  begun  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  not  so  much  of  Kidd’s  alleged  lawlessness  as  of  the  reasons  why 
such  an  eminent  group  of  Englishmen  had  sponsored  the  expedition. 
Alarmed  at  the  situation,  King  William  proclaimed  amnesty  for  all 
pirates  who  would  surrender  by  April  1,  1699,  excepting  Kidd  and 
one  Captain  Avery.  Belatedly  learning  of  the  King’s  attitude,  Kidd 
sailed  for  America.  Reaching  the  West  Indies  he  there  left  the 
Queda  Merchant  and  continued  northward  on  a  small  sloop,  the 
Antonio.  His  first  known  stop  was  at  Gardiner’s  Island.  Here  he 
buried  a  quantity  of  treasure  with  the  knowledge  of  John  Lyon 
Gardiner  whom  he  made  its  custodian.  Gardiner  was  ordered  to 
produce  this  treasure  following  Kidd’s  arrest  in  Boston  and  did  so. 
While  at  Gardiner’s  Island  Kidd’s  wife  and  daughter  joined  him. 
Here  also  he  engaged  a  lawyer,  James  Emmot,  a  vestryman  of  Trinity 
Church,  before  sailing  on  to  Boston  where  he  surrendered  to  the  Earl 
of  Bellomont,  now  governor  of  the  New  England-New  York  colony. 
Sent  in  chains  to  England  charged  with  murder  and  piracy,  Kidd  was 
eventually  convicted  and  hanged.  That  he  was  the  scapegoat  for 
those  who  had  employed  him,  including  the  King,  there  can  be  little 
doubt. 
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Although  Bellomont  had  been  appointed  governor  in  1695,  his 
commission  was  not  issued  until  June  18,  1697,  and  due  to  several 
incidents,  including  perhaps  the  scandal  which  had  attached  to  the 
expedition  which  he  had  organized,  he  did  not  arrive  in  America  until 
April  2,  1698.  It  was  during  his  brief  administration  that  Thomas 
Powell,  who  had  made  the  Bethpage  Purchase  in  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay  in  1695,  erected  his  homestead  five  years  later  on  an  elevation 
where  it  still  stands  overlooking  the  village  of  Farmingdale  to  the 
east  and,  to  the  north,  the  extensive  area  now  comprising  Bethpage 
State  Park. 

With  Bellomont  to  serve  as  lieutenant  governor  came  one  John 
Nanfan  who,  following  Bellomont’s  death  on  March  5,  1701,  was 
charged  with  public  plunder  by  Colonel  Nicholas  Bayard.  As  a  counter 
measure,  Nanfan  and  certain  of  his  fellow  officials  who  were  equally 
involved,  trumped  up  charges  against  Bayard.  He  was  quickly  tried 
in  a  court  of  Nanfan ’s  choosing  and  sentenced  to  a  tortuous  death. 
The  execution,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  on 
November  3,  1702,  of  Edward  Hyde,  the  Earl  of  Cornburv,  to  serve 
as  governor. 

Cornburv ’s  administration  soon  devolved  into  a  continuous  effort 
to  replenish  funds  which  he  had  lost  in  riotous  living.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  a  bigoted  champion  of  the  Established  Church  although 
by  no  means  a  helpful  example  of  its  teaching.  When,  seeking  haven 
from  a  serious  epidemic  in  New  York,  he  was  offered  the  use  of  the 
Presbyterian  manse  at  Jamaica  as  temporary  living  quarters,  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  the  offer  only,  upon  returning  to  the  city, 
to  turn  the  property  over  to  the  Jamaica  Episcopalians  who  thence¬ 
forth  used  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Presbyterians. 

In  1703-04  the  New  York  Provincial  Assembly  passed  measures 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  several  important  highways  in 
Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
missioners  to  carry  out  the  program. 

In  1704  at  Hempstead  was  founded  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church 
which  some  years  later  was  to  provide  that  denomination  with  its 
first  American-born  Bishop — the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury. 

These  were  active  times  for  Long  Island  as  a  whole.  In  1707  the 
first  known  settlement  was  founded  at  Sag  Harbor  which  almost 
immediately  began  to  assume  importance  in  the  whaling  industry. 

In  1709  Brookhaven  Town  ceded  to  the  town  of  Southold  a  tract 
of  land  near  Wading  River  which  was  to  become  a  part  of  Riverhead 
when  the  latter  town  was  created  from  the  westerly  portion  of 
Southold. 

So  intolerable  did  Cornbury’s  tyranny  finally  become  that  the 
Assembly  petitioned  Queen  Anne  to  remove  him  from  office  which  she 
did  in  1708.  He  was  succeeded  by  John,  Lord  Lovelace,  Baron  of 
Hurlv,  who,  however,  died  within  a  few  months,  leaving  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Richard  Ingolsby  and,  later,  Gerardus  Beekman, 
president  of  the  council,  until  the  arrival  on  June  10,  1709,  of  Colonel 
Robert  Hunter.  With  the  new  governor  came  a  large  number  of 
German  Lutherans  who  were  soon  thereafter  to  erect  the  first 
Lutheran  Church  in  New  York. 
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Governor  Hunter’s  administration  is  notable  in  that,  by  order  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  handling  of  public  funds  for  the  colony  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  executive  and  his  council  to  a  treasurer  appointed  by 
the  Assembly.  This  drastic  move  which  placed  fiscal  affairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  people’s  elected  representatives  was  to  cause  continuous 
strife  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  for  many  years  to  come. 
Hunter  resigned  his  office  in  1719  on  grounds  of  ill  health  and  its 
affairs  were  administered  by  Peter  Schuyler,  senior  member  of  the 
council,  until  the  following  year  when  William  Burnett,  a  man  of 
scholarly  attainments,  became  governor. 

Burnett  is  credited  with  giving  Long  Island  its  first  officially 
created  fire  brigade  under  a  measure  adopted  June  17,  1726,  entitled 
“An  Act  to  prevent  the  setting  on  fire  or  burning  the  old  grass  on 
Hempstead  Plains,”  and  naming  the  following  residents  of  Hempstead 
Town  to  enforce  the  measure:  James  Jackson,  William  Cornwell, 
Nathaniel  Seaman,  Benjamin  Seaman,  Obadiah  Valentine,  Thomas 
Williams,  Peter  Titus,  Henry  Willis,  John  Pratt,  Nathaniel  Townsend, 
Jeremiah  Robbins,  Thomas  Powell,  Samuel  Jackson,  Thomas  Seaman, 
John  Mott,  John  Mott,  Jr.,  John  Whitson,  John  Birdsall,  John  Tred- 
well,  Jr.,  James  Burtis,  and  Caleb  Carman. 

It  was  during  this  administration  too,  as  previously  mentioned, 
that  The  New  York  Gazette,  the  city’s  first  newspaper,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  William  Bradford,  October  i6,  1725. 

John  Montgomery,  a  Scotchman,  succeeded  to  the  New  York  gov¬ 
ernorship  April  14,  1728,  serving  until  his  death  on  July  1,  1731. 
Until  August  of  the  following  year  the  post  was  held  by  Rip  Van 
Dam,  senior  member  of  the  council,  who  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
William  Cosby,  a  man  of  such  despotic  rule  that  Van  Dam  and  other 
members  of  the  council  saw  fit  to  openly  oppose  many  of  his  public 
acts.  Supporting  the  Van  Dam  faction  was  a  new  newspaper,  The 
New  York  Weekly  Journal,  whose  fearless  proprietor,  John  Peter 
Zenger,  was  soon  at  loggerheads  with  Cosby.  When  the  latter  caused 
the  arrest  of  Zenger  on  a  charge  of  libel,  a  grand  jury  failed  to  hand 
down  an  indictment,  much  to  Cosby’s  disgust.  The  newspaper  man 
was,  however,  placed  in  jail  and  finally  tried  only  to  be  acquitted  on 
August  4,  1735,  by  a  Supreme  Court  jury  whose  verdict  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  is  considered  the  first  great  victory  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  free  press  in  America.  Significantly  enough,  the  year  of  this 
trial  marked  the  building  at  Sag  Harbor  of  a  house,  still  standing, 
in  which  sixty  years  later  was  founded  Long  Island’s  first  newspaper, 
the  Long  Island  Herald. 

The  unpopular  Cosby  died  in  office  March  7,  1736,  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  lieutenant  governor,  George  Clarke,  during  whose  administra¬ 
tion  was  established  in  1740  the  South  Haven  Presbyterian  Church. 
Following  Clarke’s  resignation,  George  Clinton,  an  admiral  in  the 
British  Navy,  became  governor  in  1743  to  serve  ten  years.  It  was 
during  Clinton’s  tenure  that  the  political  power  of  James  De  Lancey, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  province,  became  quite  supreme  in  the  province, 
due  partly  to  Clinton’s  willingness  to  have  De  Lancey  run  matters 
while  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  his  country  home  in  Flushing. 
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In  1753,  the  year  in  which  Roslyn’s  “Old  Mill”,  still  standing, 
was  erected,  Clinton  was  succeeded  as  governor  by  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne  who  five  days  later  hanged  himself,  leaving  provincial  affairs 
once  more  in  the  capable  though,  Thompson  claims,  unscrupulous 
hands  of  De  Lancey  who  had  meanwhile  become  lieutenant  governor 
as  well  as  chief  justice.  When  in  1755  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Hardy 
was  appointed  governor,  De  Lancey ’s  power  did  not  wane  and,  in 
fact,  became  greater  as  Hardy  was  soon  called  to  service  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

In  this  war  Long  Island  played  an  important  part.  A  number  of 
local  vessels  manned  and  commanded  by  Long  Islanders  not  only 
devastated  French  shipping  but  produced  considerable  revenue  for 
their  owners  in  the  capture  of  French  cargoes.  Many  Long  Islanders 
also  joined  the  British  forces  which  advanced  against  the  French 
colonies  in  Canada.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Isaac  Corsa  and  Captains 
Daniel  Wright  and  Richard  Hewlett,  residents  of  Queens  County,  and 
Major  Nathaniel  Woodhull  and  Captain  Elias  Hand  of  Suffolk  County 
took  part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac  in  July  of  1758.  Jonathan 
Lawrence  of  Queens  and  James  Fanning  of  Suffolk  served  as  recruit¬ 
ing  officers  in  their  respective  counties. 

Borrowing  from  the  research  of  Morton  Pennypacker,  we  quote 
an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Neiv  York  Mercury  of  that  period,  as 
follows : 

“This  day  1,015  sheep,  collected  in  three  days  in  Queens 
County,  were  delivered  at  New  York  ferry  to  be  sent  to 
Albany  by  water,  which  were  cheerfully  given  for  the  use  of 
the  Army,  now  at  or  near  Crown  Point.  While  their  hus¬ 
bands  at  Great  Neck  were  employed  in  getting  sheep,  the 
good  mothers  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  few  hours  collected 
nearly  70  good  large  cheeses  and  sent  them  to  New  York  to 
be  forwarded  with  the  sheep  to  the  Army.  The  people  of 
Kings  County  propose  to  raise  58  pounds  to  defray  the 
freight  charges  for  transporting  to  Albany.” 

And  from  the  New  York  Gazette  of  November  3,  1755: 

“We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  from  Suffolk  County 
that  the  people  of  that  county  have  sent  a  present  of  60  head 
of  fat  cattle  to  General  (Sir  William)  Johnson  and  his 
Army  *  *  *  and  they  have  contributed  128  pounds  York 
money  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  their  being  con¬ 
veyed  alive  to  the  Army.  *  *  *  The  people  of  Southold,  an 
eastern  town  of  the  said  county,  adjoining  the  Sound,  are  to 
send  a  considerable  number  of  sheep  to  New  Haven,  to  be 
drove  up  to  the  camp,  and  are  to  give  money  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

“The  women  (likewise  of  the  aforesaid  county),  ever 
good  on  such  occasions,  are  knitting  a  number  of  stockings 
and  mittens,  to  be  sent  up  for  the  poorer  soldiers  of  General 
Johnson’s  Army.  The  eastern  part  of  the  county  gave  a 
large  proportion  of  the  above  cattle.  *  *  *  This  truly  noble 
and  generous  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  County 
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exhibits  ample  evidence  of  their  being  hearty  friends  to  the 
expedition  and  that  they  wish  comfort,  success  and  victories 
to  our  Armies.  *  *  *” 

Nearly  300  residents  of  Queens  County  and  approximately  the 
same  number  from  Suffolk  County  took  part  in  the  decisive  defeat 
of  the  French  and  the  capture  of  their  Canadian  empire  in  1758. 
During  the  war  a  considerable  number  of  French  prisoners  were 
paroled  on  Long  Island  and  groups  of  expatriated  neutral  French 
were  bound  out  to  the  island’s  farmers.  Here,  too,  for  several  suc¬ 
cessive  winters  the  British  billeted  many  inactive  troops,  a  policy 
which  was  keenly  resented  by  the  civilian  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  ill  feeling  thus  engendered  on  Long  Island  helped  swell  the 
tidal  wave  of  unrest  which  was  to  finally  envelop  the  American 
colonies  in  a  war  against  their  mother  country. 

An  incentive  to  rebellion  was  the  ever  present  American  militia 
which  the  French  and  Indian  conflict  had  greatly  enlarged  and  trained. 
By  1760,  when  James  De  Lancey  died  and  the  reins  of  government 
came  temporarily  into  the  less  potent  hands  of  Council  President 
Cadwallader  Colden,  a  part  time  resident  of  Flushing,  public  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  administration  had  become  a  popular  practice  among 
members  of  this  militia.  The  appointment  of  Robert  Monkton  as 
governor  and  his  call  soon  thereafter  to  military  duty,  which  returned 
Colden  to  power,  accentuated  England’s  utter  lack  of  a  settled  policy 
in  regards  to  her  American  possessions.  Common  knowledge  that 
Monkton  and  Colden  had  arranged  to  divide  the  emoluments  of  the 
governership  between  them  aroused  a  great  deal  of  public  resentment. 

The  enactment  in  1765  of  the  notorious  stamp  act  as  a  means  of 
drastically  increasing  taxes  brought  still  greater  dissatisfaction, 
although  the  impact  of  the  measure  was  somewhat  softened  by  the 
appointment  as  governor  of  the  diplomatic  Sir  Henry  Moore.  Long 
Island  joined  in  a  general  movement  to  organize  local  associations 
knoAvn  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty  which,  while  declaring  their  fidelity  to 
the  Crown,  nevertheless  openly  demonstrated  such  keen  opposition 
to  the  stamp  tax  that  it  was  quickly  rescinded. 

These  demonstrations  had  the  effect  also  of  more  distinctly  divid¬ 
ing  the  people  into  two  groups — the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  the  militia 
being  predominantly  of  the  former  faction  whereas  the  officeholders 
under  the  Crown  and  large  landowners  usually  became  Tories.  With 
the  latter  stood  David  Jones,  a  native  of  Massapequa  and  at  this  time 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  Supreme  Court,  his  associates  being  William 
Smith,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Chief  Justice  Daniel  Horsmanden. 

When  Governor  Moore  died,  September  11,  1769,  once  again 
Cadwallader  Colden  assumed  executive  powers  until  the  arrival  on 
the  following  November  18  of  John,  Lord  Dunmore,  an  extreme 
royalist,  who  promptly  refused  the  salary  voted  him  by  the  assembly 
and  otherwise  refrained  from  obligating  himself  to  a  colony  in  whose 
loyalty  he  showed  little  faith.  He  remained  in  office  less  than  a  year, 
being  succeeded  on  July  8,  1771,  by  William  Tryon  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  colonial  civil  governor  of  what  was  to  become  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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GOVERNOR  TRYON  who  had  served  in  a  like  capacity  in  North 
Carolina  became  a  close  friend  of  Judge  David  Jones  and  was 
frequently  entertained  at  the  latter’s  estate  in  Massapequa. 
When  the  Judge  built  a  new  home  there  he  named  it  in  honor  of  the 
governor,  Tryon  Hall.  This  mansion  stood  until  a  few  years  ago 
when,  partially  destroyed  by  lire,  it  was  demolished  by  its  owner. 

Tryon,  a  man  of  tact  and  sound  judgment  but,  as  later  events 
proved,  fanatical  in  his  loyalty  to  the  crown,  could  do  nothing  to 
stem  the  current  of  anti-British  sentiment  which  was  now  rife  on 
Long  Island  as  elsewhere  in  New  York.  The  breach  between  England 
and  her  colonies  had  become  far  too  wide  to  be  repaired  by  other 
than  a  drastic  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  the 
unreserved  submission  of  the  governed. 

Although  having  secured  a  monopoly  of  trade  with  her  American 
colonies,  which  had  become  self-supporting  in  their  own  right  and 
by  their  own  efforts,  England  still  demanded  further  toll  in  the  form 
of  taxes  the  major  part  of  which  were  to  be  applied  towards  the 
support  of  her  own  home  government  in  which  the  colonies  were 
permitted  no  voice.  This  demand,  which  England  had  repeatedly 
failed  to  modify  but  rather  had  made  more  peremptory  as  the  threat 
of  armed  resistance  became  greater,  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
open  rebellion. 

The  first  blood  of  the  American  Revolution  was  not  shed  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  nor  even  in  the  Boston  massacre  of  March 
5,  1770.  On  January  18  of  that  year  in  New  York  City  several  Sons 
of  Liberty  were  shot  doAvn  by  a  company  of  Britain’s  16th  Regulars 
when  members  of  the  organization  staged  a  demonstration  in  John 
street.  The  incident  represents  the  strained  state  of  affairs  in  the 
New  York  province  when  the  following  year  William  Tryon  became 
governor. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  administration  an  incident  similar  to 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  took  place  in  New  York  Harbor  when  on 
the  night  of  April  22,  1774,  a  group  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  not  as 
in  the  Boston  episode  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ship  London 
and  tossed  overboard  eighteen  chests  of  tea.  During  this  same  year 
of  1774  the  Long  Island  towns  set  up  local  committees  whose  chief 
function  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  a  central  committee  in  New  York 
by  regular  correspondence.  East  Hampton,  at  the  easterly  end  of 
the  island  appointed  John  Chatfield,  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner, 
Burnet  Mill,  Stephen  Hedges,  Thomas  Wickham,  John  Gardiner  and 
Captain  David  Gardiner  to  its  committee. 

Smithtown  on  August  9  named  a  committee  composed  of  Solomon 
Smith,  Daniel  Smith  and  Thomas  Tredwell.  Similar  action  was 
taken  throughout  Suffolk  County  but  in  Queens  and  Kings  Counties 
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the  Tory  elements  prevented  any  official  steps  being  taken  to  openly 
oppose  the  English  cause.  Beneath  the  surface,  however,  the  rebels 
of  these  two  counties  carried  on  until  as  the  spirit  of  revolution  grew 
it  became  the  Tories  who  were  obliged  to  “go  underground”  for  the 
time  being. 

Although  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  not  shed  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  England  chose  to  there  strike  hack  in  a  demonstration 
calculated  to  convince  the  colonies  as  a  whole  of  the  utter  futility 
of  armed  rebellion.  But  she  chose  unwisely.  As  word  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  at  Concord  on  April  19,  1775,  spread  throughout  the  colonies 
each  in  turn  took  up  arms.  On  May  10  Ticonderoga  and  two  days 
later  Crown  Point  fell  to  American  troops  in  surprise  attacks.  On 
June  15  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting  at  Philadelphia,  named 
George  Washington  commander-in-chief  but  word  of  this  had  not 
yet  reached  Massachusetts  when  two  days  later  was  fought  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Not  until  July  2  did  Washington  reach 
Cambridge  to  assume  command.  Shortly  thereafter  a  quantity  of 
artillery  captured  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  arrived  and  was 
used  to  bottle  up  the  English  forces  within  the  city  of  Boston. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  American  commander-in-chief  reached 
Cambridge,  at  Bridgehampton  on  Long  Island  Deacon  David  Hedges 
spoke  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  an  appeal  for  volunteers  and 
one  of  New  York’s  first  such  companies  was  here  organized  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Hulbert.  Without  delay  it  marched 
to  Montauk,  recruiting  other  men  as  it  advanced,  hoping  to  save 
the  two  thousand  horned  cattle  and  about  twice  as  many  sheep  there 
grazing  on  common  grounds.  That  the  stock  was  temporarily  kept 
out  of  British  hands  was  due  to  Hulbert ’s  strategy  in  marching 
the  same  men  again  and  again  in  sight  of  enemy  ships  which  con¬ 
vinced  the  British  who  had  come  to  seize  the  livestock  that  a  large 
force  of  Americans  stood  ready  to  resist  them. 

Hulbert ’s  company  won  everlasting  fame  for  adopting  a  flag  com¬ 
posed  of  stars  and  stripes,  which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Historical  Society  as  having  antedated  the  so-called  “first” 
stars  and  stripes  of  Betsy  Ross. 

Other  companies  were  quickly  formed  throughout  Long  Island 
in  preparation  for  a  war  which  was  now  considered  inevitable.  At 
the  same  time  the  island’s  population  broke  into  more  distinct  factions, 
the  two  most  articulate  being  the  so-called  rebels  or  Whigs,  who 
supported  the  colonial  cause,  and  the  Tories,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  England.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population,  however,  still  hoping 
that  the  differences  between  England  and  the  colonies  could  be 
adjusted  without  further  bloodshed,  endeavored  to  remain  neutral,  an 
increasingly  difficult  task  as  the  conflagration  spread. 

In  October  of  1775  the  administration  of  Governor  Tryon  was 
suspended,  leaving  the  colony  in  the  hands  of  a  Provincial  Congress, 
a  loosely  organized  body  dependent  for  its  authority  upon  local  com¬ 
mittees  of  safety  and  of  correspondence.  These  committees  were 
composed  quite  generally  of  men  of  property  and  good  standing 
willing  to .  sacrifice  their  all  if  need  be  to  the  cause  which  they 
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espoused.  Thus  the  American  Revolution  began  on  a  high  moral 
plane  which  won  the  respect  and  in  some  instances  the  actual  support 
of  nations  generally. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans  expected  a  long  war  nor 
one  that  would  envelop  the  colonies  as  a  whole.  With  the  British 


Lord  Howe 


army  under  General  William  Howe  besieged  in  Boston  and  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  of  now  more  than  20,000  troops  bent  on  keeping  it  there, 
both  sides  were  convinced  that  the  conflict  might  very  well  be  settled 
in  that  vicinity.  That  Long  Island  felt  no  immediate  threat  of  enemy 
occupation,  although  British  ships  controlled  adjacent  waters,  is 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  Islanders  who  left  their  homes  to 
join  Washington’s  forces.  Hulbert’s  company  went  north  with  troops 
sent  to  invade  Canada.  From  Ticonderoga,  however,  these  Islanders 
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returned  with  a  number  of  enemy  prisoners  but  did  not  again  reach 
Long  Island  until  January  of  1776. 

Although  William  Howe’s  troops  were  bottled  up  in  Boston,  the 
British  fleet  under  his  elder  brother,  Lord  Richard  Howe,  using  that 
harbor  as  its  base,  played  havoc  with  American  shipping  all  along 
the  coast  and  finally  established  a  rendezvous  in  Gardiner’s  Bay. 
Thus  the  easterly  end  of  Long  Island  was  frequently  harassed  by 
foraging  parties  from  the  British  squadron. 

In  reply  to  appeals  from  the  east  end  towns,  the  Provincial 
Congress  detailed  a  detachment  under  General  Wooster  to  help  guard 
this  part  of  the  island  and  to  give  special  attention  to  keeping  the 
cattle  and  other  supplies  out  of  British  hands.  On  Shelter,  Plum 
and  Gardiner’s  Islands  however  the  enemy  made  many  successful 
raids.  Further  west  on  Long  Island,  especially  on  the  plains  of 
Hempstead  in  Queens  County  where  many  thousand  of  cattle  and 
sheep  were  being  herded,  the  militia  was  detailed  to  be  on  constant 
guard. 

Nevertheless,  the  winter  of  1775-76  passed  with  no  serious  fight¬ 
ing  on  Long  Island.  The  war,  such  as  it  was,  had  as  yet  come  no 
nearer,  except  for  enemy  ships,  than  Boston  and  even  there  the 
opposing  armies,  one  confined  within  the  city,  the  other  commanding 
its  suburban  areas,  seemed  to  have  reached  a  stalemate.  In  northern 
New  York  and  Canada  alone  had  any  engagements  taken  place  since 
Bunker  Hill. 

Not  until  March  3-4,  1776,  when  Washington  suddenly  took  over 
the  Heights  of  Dorchester  and  Roxbury,  making  Boston  harbor  as 
well  as  the  city  untenable  for  the  enemy,  was  the  stalemate  broken. 
Then,  under  agreement  to  spare  the  city  if  permitted  to  evacuate, 
the  British  army  and  fleet  moved  out  and  left  this  area  in  American 
hands.  Thus  New  England’s  principal  city  was  saved  from  destruc¬ 
tion  and  New  England  itself  was  freed  of  enemy  occupation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  while  the  British  fleet  and  army  were  released 
to  carry  death  and  destruction  to  other  colonies  and  most  immediately 
to  Long  Island. 

Anticipating  the  enemy’s  approach,  Long  Islanders  took  further 
defensive  measures.  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson,  father  of  the  historian, 
made  surveys  of  the  harbors  of  Setauket  and  Stony  Brook  for  future 
use  by  American  landing  parties  should  these  places  fall  to  enemy 
ships.  Captain  Jeremiah  Rogers  was  detailed  to  keep  watch  at  South¬ 
ampton  for  British  invading  forces.  Militia  and  Minute  Men  were 
told  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  such  an  invasion.  Three 
companies  of  troops  were  stationed  at  the  east  end.  Queens  County 
enrolled  1770  men  and  Suffolk  County  2000  capable  of  bearing  arms. 

Although  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  July  4,  1776, 
at  Philadelphia,  word  of  the  event  did  not  arrive  in  New  York  City 
until  five  days  later  when  it  was  read  to  the  American  troops  there 
assembled.  It  was  more  than  a  week  before  the  people  of  eastern 
Long  Island  heard  the  news  and  not  until  July  18  was  the  document 
read  for  the  general  public  assembled  in  front  of  New  York’s  City 
Hall  (later  Federal  Hall)  on  Wall  street,  this  occasion  being  enlivened 
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by  the  burning  of  the  Royal  Coat  of  Arms  taken  from  the  court 
room. 

Increased  concern  was  now  felt  for  Long  Island’s  estimated 
100,000  horned  cattle  and  an  even  larger  number  of  sheep,  and  on 
July  20  one-fourth  of  all  the  island’s  militia  was  detailed  to  help 
round  up  this  livestock  for  immediate  purchase  by  the  Continental 
Army.  But  while  the  men  of  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  were 
feverishly  working  to  protect  or  destroy  supplies  which  might  be  of 
use  to  the  enemy,  Kings  County  announced  that  its  citizens  had 
decided  to  remain  neutral,  whereupon  the  Congressional  Convention 
appointed  a  committee  to  either  appropriate  or  burn  that  county’s 
vast  quantities  of  grain  and,  if  need  be,  to  lay  the  area  waste.  Mean¬ 
while  word  had  come  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buell  at  East  Hampton 
and  from  Captain  Thomas  Weeks  at  Huntington  that  enemy  vessels 
had  been  sighted  near  these  communities. 

As  British  troop-bearing  ships  arrived  off  the  west  end,  Congress 
directed  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  of  Setauket  or  in  his  absence 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gilbert  Potter  of  Huntington,  together  with  the 
militia  of  Queens  County,  to  drive  all  livestock  to  the  easterly  part 
of  Hempstead  plains.  Colonel  Josiah  Smith  and  Colonel  Jeronimus 
Remsen  were  likewise  instructed  to  assist  Woodhull  in  destroying  all 
grain  and  stock  which  could  not  be  removed  from  Queens  County. 
Before  this  order  could  be  executed,  however,  the  enemy  struck. 

The  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  first  strategic  engagement  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  first  in  which  Washington  had  supreme  command, 
occurred  the  last  week  in  August,  1776.  Washington  was  not  unpre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  onslaught.  He  as  well  as  the  British  appreciated 
the  advantage  of  holding  Long  Island  and  with  it  New  York  City 
which  controlled  the  entrance  to  the  Hudson  down  which  invasion 
from  Canada  would  be  most  likely  to  advance,  as  attempted  the 
following  year  by  General  Burgovne. 

A  month  before  the  British  evacuation  of  Boston,  Washington 
had  placed  a  force  of  1500  Connecticut  troops  in  New  York  and 
immediately  following  the  evacuation  this  force  was  augmented  by 
five  regiments  with  artillery  pending  the  arrival  of  other  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  New  England,  Westchester,  Dutchess  County,  New  Jersey 
and  more  distant  points.  In  fact,  the  battle  of  Long  Island  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  colonies  as  a  whole  joined 
to  fight  a  foreign  foe. 

While  during  the  early  part  of  1776  Washington  hurriedly  built 
fortifications  on  and  around  Manhattan  Island,  every  effort  was  being 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  provide  boats  of  all  kinds  to 
fight  off  the  British  ships  and  destroy  British  shipping.  On  March 
21  it  voted  a  fund  for  equipping  and  arming  the  vessels  which  it  had 
acquired.  Captain  William  Mercier,  Thomas  Randall,  Captain  Anthony 
Rutgers,  Captain  William  Denning,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt  and  Joseph 
Hallet  were  placed  in  charge  of  this  work. 

On  April  17  Captain  William  Rogers  of  the  sloop  Montgomery 
was  issued  a  privateer’s  license  and  within  six  weeks  had  taken  six 
prizes  in  or  near  Long  Island  waters.  Thereafter  the  naval  strength 
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of  the  colonies  was  steadily  increased  until  before  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  a  so-called  “Mosquito  Fleet”  of  small  sailing  crafts, 
row-galleys,  whaleboats  and  fishing  smacks,  all  in  charge  of  Colonel 
Benjamin  Tucker,  was  able  to  harry  and  seriously  hamper  England’s 
ships  of  war  which  were  converging  on  New  York. 

A  chain  of  works  had  been  built  by  the  Americans  in  Brooklyn, 
extending  from  Wallabout  Bay  to  Gowanus  Marsh,  and  behind  this 
chain  other  points  had  been  fortified.  As  large  areas  of  woodland 
were  cleared  for  defensive  purposes,  the  timber  was  used  to  form  an 
abatis  along  the  entire  line  of  defenses.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  Americans  had  but  121  guns  and  19  mortars  available. 

General  William  Howe  arrived  off  New  York  as  early  as  June  25 
with  several  ships.  By  early  July  the  number  of  British  vessels 
there  assembled  had  reached  130  and  before  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  opened  there  were  more  than  400  ships  carrying  31,000  troops 
of  which  24,000,  including  8,000  Hessians  and  Waldeckers,  were  well 
trained. 

To  oppose  this  array  of  might,  Washington  had  at  most  19,000 
effective  troops  in  a  total  army  of  about  28,500  officers  and  men,  many 
of  whom  had  to  be  deployed  far  from  the  field  of  battle  in  readiness 
for  surprise  attacks.  Such  a  sally  occurred  just  east  of  Huntington 
the  day  before  the  battle,  resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  American  cause 
of  many  livestock. 

According  to  Silas  Wood’s  history,  the  following  officers  from 
Long  Island  were  stationed  in  Brooklyn:  Colonels  Josiah  Smith  and 
Jeromus  Remsen,  Lieutenant  Colonels  John  Sands  and  Nicholas 
Covenhoven,  Majors  Abraham  Remsen  and  Richard  Thorne,  and 
Captains  John  Wickes,  Nathaniel  Platt,  Selah  Strong,  Ezekiel  Mul- 
ford,  Paul  Reeve,  Benjamin  Birdsall,  David  Laton,  John  W.  Seaman, 
Daniel  Rapelye  and  Andrew  Onderdonk. 

With  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  in  the  vicinity  of  Hempstead 
were  Lieutenant  Colonels  Jonah  Wood  and  Stephen  Abbot,  Major 
Jesse  Brush  and  Captain  Alexander  Ketcham  of  Suffolk  County; 
from  Queens  County,  Captains  Ephraim  Bayles  and  Daniel  White- 
head  and  Lieutenant  William  Sacket,  and  from  Kings  County,  Captain 
William  Boerum,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Everitt  and  Ensign  Isaac 
Sebring. 

The  encounter  began  on  the  morning  of  August  22  with  the 
landing  of  15,000  British  troops  at  Gravesend  by  way  of  Staten 
Island.  Followed  several  days  of  light  skirmishing  during  which 
Tory  residents  of  Kings  County  served  the  enemy  as  guides  and 
informants.  During  the  night  of  August  26,  led  by  Tories  who  knew 
the  roads  in  this  area,  a  strong  force  of  British  regulars  and  German 
mercenaries,  equipped  with  artillery,  with  no  serious  opposition  out¬ 
flanked  the  American  army  and  the  following  morning  commenced 
firing  from  the  rear. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  British  advance  which  soon 
became  “a  series  of  unconnected  skirmishes.”  One  by  one  separate 
American  units,  threatened  with  encirclement,  were  obliged  to  fall 
back  or,  as  some  chose  to  do,  stand  and  be  overwhelmed  by  superior 
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forces.  Thus  the  British  took  1097  prisoners  as  well  as  26  pieces 
of  ordnance  and  considerable  ammunition.  Among  the  American 
officers  taken  was  General  Woodhull  who,  badly  wounded,  died  a  few 
days  later. 

The  Battle  of  Long  Island  might  have  been  the  last  as  well  as 
the  first  strategic  engagement  of  the  war  but  for  a  plan  of  orderly 
withdrawal  prepared  in  advance  by  General  Washington.  Realizing 
that  here  on  the  plains  of  Brooklyn  the  American  cause  could  be 
irredeemably  lost  by  the  annihilation  of  his  citizen  army,  he  had 
held  timely  retreat  wiser  than  extended  defense  of  the  area.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  he  chose  Gowanus  Heights  upon  which  his  outnum¬ 
bered  troops,  if  sufficiently  pressed,  were  to  converge. 

On  these  heights,  adjacent  to  the  East  River,  had  been  erected 
fortified  defenses  which  in  the  words  of  Mather  ‘‘were  more  impos¬ 
ing  than  formidable.”  As  such  they  served  the  prime  purpose  of 
bluffing  General  Howe  into  laying  siege  to  the  position  rather  than 
to  risk  the  uncertainties  of  immediate  assault.  And  while  for  two 
days  the  British  stood  at  bay,  confident  of  the  eventual  surrender 
of  the  American  forces,  an  enormous  fleet  of  boats  from  Long  Island 
and  New  England  was  quietly  assembled  and  during  the  night  of 
August  29  the  American  army  was  ferried  across  the  river  to  Man¬ 
hattan,  unbeknown  to  the  British  or  their  Tory  allies. 

To  aid  the  deception,  a  small  force  of  Americans  remained  at 
the  defenses  on  the  Long  Island  side  until  the  withdrawal  had  been 
successfully  accomplished.  Thus  nearly  10,000  troops,  without  a  single 
fatality  during  the  process,  were  taken  from  an  obviously  untenable 
position  and  saved  to  continue  the  war  into  its  first  seemingly 
hopeless  winter. 

“This  retreat,”  declares  Fiske  in  his  American*  Revolution,  “has 
always  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  incidents  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  career,”  while  the  English  historian,  Trevelyan,  wrote  of  the 
achievement  as  follows:  “To  transport  across  a  wide  channel  of  salt 
water  a  great  multitude  of  troops  with  all  their  baggage,  military 
stores  and  cannon  from  out  of  the  enemy’s  mouth  in  a  short  summer’s 
night  without  even  those  who  were  retreating  knowing  anything  of 
the  matter  till  just  before  they  embarked,  required  the  conduct,  the 
vigilance,  the  generalship  of  a  Washington.” 

The  withdrawal  to  Manhattan  and  thence  under  heavy  enemy 
pressure  to  Westchester  County,  left  Long  Island  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  to  remain  so  throughout  the  war  until  the  final 
declaration  of  peace  in  1783.  Not  only  Long  Island  but  New  York 
City  as  well,  and  with  them  the  lower  Hudson  and  Long  Island 
Sound  became  the  hub  of  British  military  and  naval  operations.  But 
occupied  though  it  was  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  enemy, 
Long  Island  continued  to  contribute  in  many  ways  to  the  American 
cause. 

Immediately  following  the  battle  of  August  27,  the  local  militia 
of  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  disbanded,  many  erstwhile 
members  joining  Washington’s  army  which  was  doggedly  fighting  to 
the  north  of  the  city.  More  than  one  thousand  citizens  were  forced 
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to  flee  Long  Island  to  escape  British  and  Tory  reprisals,  most  of 
them  crossing  the  Sound  to  Connecticut,  leaving  homes  and  other 
property  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  occupational  forces.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  refugees  likewise  joined  the  American 
army  while  others  chose  to  carry  on  guerrilla  warfare  in  local  waters. 


(Photo  by  F.  Kull) 

Grave  of  Genl.  Nathl.  W oodhull  at  Mastic 


One  of  the  first  steps  of  William  Tryon  upon  being  returned  as 
governor  was  to  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  from  the 
people  of  Long  Island,  under  threats  of  imprisonment.  Declared 
the  Hon.  Henry  P.  Hedges  in  an  address  in  1910:  “They  took  the 
oath  but  in  heart  were  as  devoted  to  their  country  and  as  hostile  to 
their  oppressors  as  before.”  Even  commissioners  chosen  by  the 
governor  from  the  local  population  to  administer  the  oath  were 
forced  to  act  in  many  cases  under  threat  of  severe  punishment — a 
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sadistic  system  calculated  to  pit  neighbor  against  neighbor  and  thus 
destroy  the  ties  which  had  bound  them  to  a  common  cause.  And 
while  Long  Islanders  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King, 
populations  elsewhere  in  the  state  not  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
were  compelled  by  the  Continental  authorities  to  renounce  foreign 
allegiance  and  acknowledge  “New  York  to  be  of  Right  a  free  and 
Independent  State.” 

To  fully  describe  Long  Island’s  part  in  the  Revolution  would 
take  volumes.  Every  community  and  town  now  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  story  replete  with  local  heroes,  exploits  and  sacrifices.  Every 
community  and  town  then  had  its  Whigs  and  its  Tories  serving  each 
their  chosen  cause,  some  openly,  others  under  cover.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Long  Islanders  endeavored  to  hide  if  not  to  com¬ 
pletely  suppress  their  sympathies,  hoping  to  escape  some  of  the 
havoc  of  the  war  that  had  enveloped  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  Long  Island  suffered  more  from  this  war 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country,  barring  perhaps  certain  isolated 
sections  of  upper  New  York  State  where  Indian  atrocities  were  of 
frequent  occurrence.  On  Long  Island  for  close  to  seven  years 
guerrilla  warfare  combined  with  the  intense  hatred  always  engendered 
by  civil  strife  was  fought  on  land  and  water.  Here  was  waged  night 
and  day  what  historians  have  called  Whaleboat  Warfare  in  which 
innumerable  small  bands  of  Americans  were  constantly  landing  upon 
the  island  to  deal  death  and  destruction. 

There  was  often  a  military  purpose  behind  these  whaleboat  raids. 
Not  only  were  they  aimed  to  harass  the  occupational  forces  and 
wreak  vengeance  upon  their  Tory  abettors,  but  as  often  to  take 
prisoners  who  could  be  exchanged  for  Americans  held  in  durance 
vile  in  the  notorious  prison  ships  of  the  British.  Thus  what  actually 
amounted  to  organized  kidnapping  became  an  important  phase  of 
the  war  on  Long  Island. 

A  spectacular  instance  of  this  was  the  kidnapping  of  one  of  the 
island’s  leading  Tories,  Judge  David  Jones,  in  May  1779  when  a 
posse  of  twenty  men  crossed  the  Sound  from  Bridgeport  to  Stony 
Brook,  marched  to  Massapequa  and  without  warning  snatched  the 
Judge  from  his  palatial  home,  Tryon  Hall.  It  was  done  with  the 
idea  of  exchanging  the  Judge  for  the  equally  important  Brigadier 
General  Silliman  of  the  Connecticut  Militia  who  had  been  similarly 
taken  prisoner  by  Tory  militiamen  several  weeks  earlier.  The  Tory 
Judge  and  the  American  Brigadier  General  were  duly  exchanged  on 
April  27,  1780.  The  transaction,  after  considerable  negotiations,  was 
consummated  on  Long  Island  Sound  midway  between  Connecticut 
and  Long  Island  when  an  American  and  a  British  ship  met  and 
each  transferred  its  prisoner  to  the  other.  That  a  roast  turkey 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Silliman  was  mutually  enjoyed  by  the  General  and 
the  Judge  before  the  boats  separated  lends  a  touch  of  gallantry  to  the 
episode. 

While  Washington’s  forces  were  suffering  a  series  of  dishearten¬ 
ing  reverses  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  American  whale- 
boatmen,  crossing  the  sound  from  New  England,  continued  to  operate 
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against  Long  Island.  Following  by  less  than  a  month  assaults  by 
Governor  (now  General)  Tryon  on  Danbury  and  Ridgefield  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  of  that  state  made  a  highly 
successful  raid  on  the  British  at  Sag  Harbor. 

With  170  men,  including  a  number  of  Long  Island  refugees,  in 
thirteen  whaleboats  convoyed  by  two  armed  vessels,  this  doughty 
Connecticut  Yankee  landed  near  Greenport  in  Southold  Town  on 
May  23,  1777.  The  boats  were  portaged  across  a  narrow  strip  of 
meadow  to  Peconic  Bay  from  whence  the  party  rowed  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Sag  Harbor,  disembarking  there  about  midnight.  Cutting 
through  a  patch  of  woods,  they  took  the  garrison  by  surprise,  killing 
six  men  and  capturing  the  others,  ninety  in  number,  whom  they 
transported  back  to  Connecticut  without  the  loss  of  a  single  American. 
Before  leaving  Sag  Harbor,  however,  they  burned  ten  transports 
loaded  with  provisions  for  the  British  army  in  New  York  and  one 
ten-gun  ship,  together  with  large  quantities  of  supplies  stored  on 
shore. 

A  whaleboat  raid  was  made  upon  the  enemy  at  Setauket  by 
Colonel  Parsons  on  August  22  of  the  same  year  and  a  more  general 
attack  against  British  defenses  along  the  north  shore  of  the  island 
on  December  10  following,  but  neither  of  these  raids  was  as  success¬ 
ful  as  the  one  at  Sag  Harbor.  At  Setauket  a  detachment  of  redcoats 
under  Colonel  Hewlett  had  established  headquarters  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  which  they  had  turned  into  a  fort  and  stables  for  their 
horses,  using  the  headstones  from  the  church  yard  to  reinforce 
earthworks  which  had  been  thrown  up  around  the  church. 

Landing  at  Crane  Neck  Bend  with  150  men  and  one  “brass 
pounder”,  Parsons  advanced  to  Setauket ’s  village  green  and  demanded 
surrender  of  Col.  Hewlett.  This  being  refused,  a  skirmish  followed 
until  the  Americans,  learning  that  British  reinforcements  were  at 
hand,  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  boats  and  made  good  their  escape. 

Bullet  holes  from  this  affray  may  still  be  seen  in  Caroline 
Episcopal  Church  across  the  way  from  the  site  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  that  day  which  was  torn  down  some  years  later.  In 
Colonel  Parsons’  ranks  on  that  eventful  August  day  in  1777  was  a 
youth  named  Zachariah  Greene  who  some  twenty  years  later  returned 
to  Setauket  as  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  serve  for 
many  years. 

On  November  21,  1780,  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge  led  some 
eighty  men  across  the  sound  from  Connecticut  to  Mount  Sinai  (then 
called  Old  Man’s)  and  marching  to  Smith’s  Point  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  island,  captured  Fort  St.  George,  consisting  of  a  crude  stockade 
surrounding  the  former  mansion  of  General  John  Smith  which  the 
British  had  appropriated.  Here  a  number  of  Tory  woodchoppers 
were  engaged  in  providing  fuel  for  the  British  forces  in  New  York. 
Several  of  their  boats,  used  for  transporting  the  wood,  lay  at  anchor 
off  the  fort,  and  these  and  the  stockade,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  supplies  were  destroyed  by  the  whaleboatmen  before  taking  their 
prisoners  back  to  Mount  Sinai. 
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On  the  return  march,  Tallmadge  led  part  of  his  force  to  Coram 
where  a  considerable  amount  of  hay  collected  for  use  of  British 
horses  was  burned.  The  expedition,  without  the  loss  of  a  man, 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  fifty  officers  and  redcoats  besides  the  Tory 
woodchoppers. 

On  July  12,  1781,  American  and  French  forces  attacked  Lloyd’s 
Neck  near  Huntington  but  were  driven  off.  A  successful  attack  on 
Fort  Slongo,  near  Smithtown,  was  made  October  3  of  the  same  year 
by  Major  Lemuel  Trescott,  plans  of  the  British  fort  having  been 
supplied  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Scudder  of  Huntington.  The  place 
was  captured  and  burned  and  twenty-one  prisoners,  including  two 
captains  and  a  lieutenant,  together  with  a  quantity  of  munitions,  were 
taken  back  to  Connecticut. 

Captain  Caleb  Brewster  of  Setauket  staged  what  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  final  skirmish  of  the  war  and  certainly  the  war’s  last 
whaleboat  engagement,  for  it  took  place  on  December  7,  1782,  just 
seven  days  after  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed. 
With  the  idea  of  attacking  a  body  of  British  troops  stationed  at 
Huntington,  Major  Tallmadge  had  collected  an  American  force  at 
Stamford.  When  three  British  vessels  were  sighted  a  short  distance 
off  the  Connecticut  shore,  he  detailed  the  intrepid  Brewster  to  take 
these  ships,  using  several  whaleboats.  Brewster  was  seriously  injured 
in  this  engagement  but  captured  two  of  the  ships,  the  third  escaping 
towards  Huntington.  Although  fears  for  Brewster’s  life  were  felt 
for  several  months  thereafter,  he  recovered  and  lived  to  the  ripe  old 
age  of  eighty. 

Whaleboat  warfare  on  Long  Island  was  not  just  a  series  of  raids 
into  enemy  territory.  As  the  Revolution  continued,  the  whaleboat 
became  the  means  of  an  illicit  trade  which  eventually  reached  such 
proportions  and  viciousness  that  the  military  authorities  of  both  sides 
tried  to  eradicate  it.  Just  as  privateering  in  earlier  days  had  devel¬ 
oped  into  piracy,  so  whaleboat  warfare  opened  the  way  to  the 
exploitation  of  civilian  friend  and  foe  alike  and  finally  made  robbery, 
assault  and  murder  common  occurrences. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  refugees  from  the  island  to  New 
England  were  frequently  given  official  permission  to  return  at  their 
own  risk  for  personal  reasons,  such  as  to  visit  relatives  and  if  possible 
to  obtain  supplies  for  themselves  and  fellow  exiles  who  were  often  in 
dire  need.  The  island,  being  in  English  hands,  was  not  deprived  as 
was  New  England,  of  those  foreign  goods  which  all  through  colonial 
days  had  been  especially  desired  in  the  new  world.  Frequently 
a  whaleboat  returning  from  the  island  brought  tea  and  other  imported 
luxuries  which  New  Englanders  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  certain  whaleboatmen  were  doing  a 
thriving  business  in  supplying  these  articles  in  American  territory 
at  exorbitant  rates.  This  however  was  not  the  worst  of  the  matter. 
In  order  to  continue  supplying  the  ever  growing  demand,  some  of 
the  whaleboatmen  began  robbing  the  island’s  civilians  and  when 
necessary  bribing  the  local  authorities  to  keep  their  hands  off. 
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Tory  whaleboatmen  were  not  long  in  joining  in  the  profitable  trade 
nor  were  certain  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  who  happened  to 
be  in  convenient  positions. 

As  the  system  expanded,  no  Long  Island  home,  whether  that  of 
Tory  or  Whig,  was  safe  from  the  marauding  bands  which  almost 
nightly  fell  upon  the  island  and  roamed  its  highways  with  little  fear 
of  official  interference.  With  no  interest  in  the  war  or  its  out¬ 
come  except  as  a  means  of  serving  their  own  purpose  these  bands 
stopped  at  no  crime  in  the  course  of  collecting  their  cargoes  of  booty. 
More  than  one  such  cargo  was  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  through 
British  and  American  lines  as  bribery  became  rife.  Occasionally 
the  robbers,  having  paid  for  protection,  were  permitted  to  proceed 
only  far  enough  to  be  themselves  robbed. 

There  was  no  honor  among  these  thieves  who  made  a  virtue  of 
deception.  While  most  Long  Islanders  fought  valiantly  and  in  many 
cases  sacrificed  their  all  for  the  American  cause,  a  relatively  few 
whaleboat  operators  gave  the  island  a  very  black  name  with  both 
the  British  and  American  high  commands,  neither  of  whom  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  this  illicit  trade  while  the  war  lasted. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mather,  however,  the  war  itself  was 
fought  by  both  sides  along  lines  little  removed  from  those  of  the 
illicit  traders.  General  Parsons  as  early  as  December  1776  pro¬ 
claimed  that  “to  encourage  the  brave  and  spirited  to  enter  the  service, 
the  General  promises  them  all  the  plunder  they  shall  take  from  the 
enemy,  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  officers  and  men  according 
to  their  pay,”  while  the  Connecticut  courts  at  one  time  made  a 
decision  that  private  property  within  the  lines  of  the  enemy  was 
liable  to  be  plundered  by  any  subject  of  the  United  States. 

Long  Islanders  maintained  one  of  the  most  effective  spy  systems 
of  the  war  to  assist  the  American  cause.  Mather  names  Captain 
Caleb  Brewster  of  Setauket,  Lieutenant  Henry  Scudder  of  Huntington, 
Dr.  William  Lawrence  and  Silvanus  Dicherson  as  members  of  this 
system.  In  the  “Secret  Record”  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British 
commander,  which  came  to  light  about  1875  and  appeared  in  part  in 
The  Magazine  of  American  History  during  1883-84,  a  Nathaniel 
Buggies  of  Setauket  operated  with  Brewster.  Another  mentioned  by 
Clinton  was  one  Johnson  of  Lloyd’s  Neck.  Two  of  General  Wash¬ 
ington’s  letters  to  Major  Tallmadge,  printed  in  The  Refugees  of  1776 
(1913)  show  that  the  Major  was  head  of  the  spy  system  on  Long 
Island. 

Morton  Pennypacker’s  excellent  book,  General  Washington’s 
Spies  on  Long  Island  (1939),  contains  the  most  conclusive  material 
on  this  subject.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  a  secret  service  here 
was  emphasized  by  the  failure  of  Nathan  Hale’s  initial  attempt  to 
carry  dispatches  through  the  enemy’s  lines.  Hale  was  captured 
near  Huntington  and  as  every  schoolboy  knows  became  the  young 
nation’s  most  hallowed  martyr.  His  death  determined  Washington 
to  establish  a  spy  ring  to  constantly  cover  New  York  and  Long 
Island  and,  in  the  words  of  Pennypacker,  “so  well  did  he  succeed 
that  for  150  years,  or  until  1929,  the  details  of  this  work  remained 
unknown.” 
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Abraham  Woodhull  and  Robert  Townsend,  who  signed  their 
correspondence  respectively  Culper  Senior  and  Culper  Junior,  were 
the  active  heads  of  this  ring  while  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  who 
more  directly  represented  Washington  in  the  exchange  of  messages, 
signed  himself  Mr.  John  Bolton.  Tavern  Keeper  Austin  Roe  and 
Captain  Caleb  Brewster  were  the  chief  messengers,  the  former  by 
horse  and  the  latter  by  whaleboat.  Jonas  Hawkins  was  among  others 
who  occasionally  carried  messages  and,  according  to  Kate  W.  Strong’s 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis,  President,  Nassau  County  Art  League) 

Raynham  Hall,  Oyster  Bay,  Associated  With  Many  Incidents  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  then  the  Home  of  Robert  Townsend,  one 

of  W ashington*s  Spies 


True  Tales,  Nancy  Strong  assisted  by  using  her  clothesline  on  which 
to  hang  garments  in  such  arrangements  as  to  warn  and  otherwise 
inform  members  of  the  ring. 

Townsend,  whose  family  home,  Raynham  Hall,  at  Oyster  Bay 
was  being  used  by  the  British  as  officers’  headquarters,  lived  in 
New  York  where  he  posed  as  a  reporter  for  the  Royal  Gazette  whose 
publisher  was  the  unsuspecting  James  Rivington,  the  King’s  Printer. 
In  this  role,  completely  trusted  by  his  employer,  Townsend  had  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  timely  information  from  the  British  officers 
with  whom  he  and  Rivington  associated.  Roe,  a  skillful  horseman, 
frequently  visited  New  York  from  his  home  in  Setauket  ostensibly 
to  purchase  supplies  for  his  tavern  but  carrying  messages  back  and 
forth.  His  was  a  particularly  dangerous  assignment  for  in  New 
York  he  was  obliged  to  contact  Townsend  who  handed  him  reports 
of  British  plans  written  in  invisible  ink  for  delivery  to  Abraham 
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Woodhull  in  Setauket  after  riding  some  fifty  miles  through  enemy- 
held  territory. 

Having  arrived  at  Setauket,  which  he  did  many  times  during 
the  war,  Roe  would  attend  to  his  cattle  which  were  pastured  on  land 
adjacent  to  his  home  and  that  of  Woodhull.  Somewhere  in  this 
field  he  would  leave  the  despatches  where  Woodhull  in  the  course  of 
his  chores  would  retrieve  them,  take  them  into  his  house  and,  with 
his  own  report  to  Washington  which  he  signed  Culper  Senior,  prepare 
the  telltale  papers  for  the  next  leg  of  their  journey. 

By  glancing  at  Nancy  Strong’s  clothesline  and  decoding  the 
message  there  displayed,  he  would  learn  not  only  whether  Caleb 
Brewster  was  awaiting  him  but  in  which  of  six  nearby  creeks  his 
whaleboat  lay  hidden.  To  this  creek  he  would  make  his  way  and 
deliver  the  papers  to  Brewster  who  in  turn  would  cross  the  sound 
to  Connecticut  and  pass  the  package  on  to  Major  Tallmadge.  The 
latter  would  also  prepare  a  report  before  sending  them  to  Washing¬ 
ton’s  headquarters  in  the  Hudson  Valley  by  way  of  a  relay  of 
dragoons  posted  every  three  miles  throughout  the  New7  England 
countryside,  mounted  and  ready  to  ride  as  the  precious  parcel  reached 
them.  This  system,  with  few  variations,  continued  to  operate  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

To  appreciate  the  risk  taken  by  its  members,  one  need  only 
realize  that  death  was  the  penalty  imposed  upon  spies  by  the 
Americans  and  British  alike  as  demonstrated  by  the  hanging  of 
Nathan  Hale  by  the  British  and  the  subsequent  hanging  by  the 
Americans  of  Major  Andre.  The  latter  had  been  stationed  at  Oyster 
Bay  and  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Townsend  homestead, 
Raynham  Hall,  in  that  north  shore  village  before  his  capture  while 
arranging  for  Benedict  Arnold’s  treasonable  delivery  of  West  Point 
to  the  British. 

But  besides  the  death  penalty  meted  out  to  spies,  the  British  had 
a  means  of  punishment  for  other  prisoners  which  often  proved  as 
fatal  as  the  rope.  This  was  the  maintenance  of  several  condemned 
hulls  in  the  East  River  which  were  used  as  prison-ships.  According 
to  one  source,  more  than  eleven  thousand  Americans  died  of  neglect, 
disease  and  starvation  on  these  floating  prisons  during  the  war. 

Although  a  general  peace  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  New  York 
April  9,  1783,  it  was  not  until  September  3  of  that  year  that  the 
permanent  treaty  was  finally  signed  at  Paris.  Less  than  three  months 
later,  on  November  25,  the  enemy  officially  evacuated,  leaving  New 
York  and  Long  Island  in  such  physical  condition  that  many  years 
were  needed  to  erase  the  marks  of  destruction  and  neglect.  It  took 
even  longer,  however,  to  eradicate  the  hatred  which  had  been 
engendered  between  Tories  and  Whigs,  especially  those  Whigs  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile  and  who  had  been  returning  to  their 
ruined  farms  since  1780  when  Britain  began  withdrawing  her  troops 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  in  vain  attempts  to  stem  American 
successes  elsewhere. 

Many  Long  Islanders  who  had  been  comfortably  well  off  before 
the  war  drove  them  into  exile,  returned  penniless  and  in  debt. 
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Fertile  farms  from  which  they  had  been  forced  to  flee  following 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island  had  become  unproductive  from  neglect  and 
abuse.  Property  seized  for  occupational  purposes  by  the  enemy 
and  later  abandoned  had  frequently  been  appropriated  by  squatters 
who  could  not  now  be  ousted  by  returning  owners  without  resort  to 
costly  litigation.  Thus  economic  chaos  added  to  the  misery  on 
Long  Island. 

“Much  of  this  suffering  and  loss,”  declares  Mather,  “might  have 
been  avoided  if  the  enemy  had  paid  the  obligations  to  which  lie  was 
committed  by  giving  receipts  for  property  that  had  been  taken.” 
But  while  the  enemy  failed  to  make  good  for  damages  done  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  counties  which  they  had  occupied,  this  same  area  was 
taxed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  with  which  to  compensate  other 
sections  of  the  State  for  damages  done  by  the  American  forces  there 
employed.  Long  Island’s  share  of  this  obviously  unjust  tax  levy  was 
thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 

Post  war  suffering  was  not,  however,  sustained  by  the  Whigs 
alone.  As  many  of  them  had  been  forced  to  flee  the  island  in  1776, 
so  during  the  final  stages  of  the  war  and  for  several  years  there¬ 
after  great  numbers  of  Tory  families  chose  to  migrate  to  Canada, 
the  West  Indies  and  even  to  England  itself  to  escape  persecution, 
abandoning  homes  which  had  come  to  them  through  generations  of 
forebears.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to  Daniel  M.  Tredwell 
( Personal  Reminiscences ),  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  on  July  4,  1776,  had  decided  a  considerable  number  of 
British  sympathizers  to  at  once  leave  Long  Island  and  establish 
new  homes  beyond  the  States. 

Greater  numbers  hurriedly  left  the  island  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  beginning  early  in  1782  when  the  fortunes  of  war  first  showed 
a  decisive  turn  against  England.  Migrations  by  1883  had  reached 
the  proportions  of  an  exodus.  That  year  some  three  thousand  Tory 
refugees,  made  up  largely  of  Long  Islanders,  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John  River  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  what  was  virtually  a 
wilderness  founded  the  city  of  St.  John.  Two  thousand  additional 
refugees,  according  to  Tredwell,  sailed  from  Huntington  Bay  several 
months  later  to  make  their  homes  in  and  around  St.  John.  Colonel 
Gabriel  Ludlow  of  Hempstead  served  as  the  citv’s  first  mayor  from 
1783  to  1795. 

This  city  became  the  distributing  point  in  the  populating  of  much 
of  the  Canadian  border  country.  Here,  declares  Tredwell,  writing 
in  1912,  “we  find  distributed  some  of  the  best  blood  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Long  Island,  New  York  and  the  Eastern  States.  We 
trace  the  names  of  Seaman,  Hicks,  Denton,  Hewlett,  Carman,  Dorian, 
Tredwell,  Platt,  Hendrickson  and  others  scattered  over  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Halifax,  Annapolis  Royal  and  many  other  points,  all  of  whose 
ancestors  were  presumably  exiles  from  the  States.” 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  took  refuge  in  parts  of  Canada 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Unlike  most  of  the  refugees  from 
Long  Island  to  New  England  in  1776,  these  later  refugees  to  foreign 
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soil  did  not  return.  The  persecution  of  those  Tories  who  remained 
in  the  States  was  no  less  severe  than  that  which  had  been  meted  out 
to  the  Whigs  who  continued  to  live  on  Long  Island  during  the  war. 
Confiscation  of  Tory  property  was  only  one  means  of  punishment. 
Many  individuals  were  fined,  some  imprisoned  and  others  banished. 
Not  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution  were  the  property  rights 
of  those  who  had  been  branded  as  Tories  officially  recognized.  The 
wave  of  reprisal  reached  its  crest  on  Long  Island. 

The  reconstruction  period  on  the  island  was  beset  with  still  other 
troubles.  An  area  in  which  illicit  trade  had  so  long  flourished  was 
not  immediately  cleansed  of  this  profitable  pursuit.  And  now 
divested  of  possible  pretense  to  patriotic  service,  it  appeared  in  its 
true  light  of  piracy,  highway  robbery  and  murder.  Armed  gangs 
sailed  the  island’s  waters  attacking  cargo  boats  or  landed  at  isolated 
points  to  rob  homes  and  those  who  travelled  the  roads  without 
adequate  protection.  It  was  this  intolerable  condition  which  hastened 
the  re-establishment  of  militia  units  throughout  the  island,  and  gave 
impetus  to  the  creation  of  local  law  enforcement  groups. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  event  for  the  western  part  of 
the  island  during  this  period  was  President  Washington’s  tour  of 
1790.  This  and  several  previous  visits  to  the  island  are  concisely 
covered  in  the  following  especially  prepared  article: 

Washington  on  Long  Island 
Leslie  Elhojf 

On  February  4,  1756,  a  young  colonel,  commander  of  a  Virginia 
regiment,  set  out  on  horseback  from  that  southern  commonwealth 
for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  see  General  William  Shirley,  commander 
of  the  King’s  forces  in  America,  on  official  business.  The  youth  was 
George  Washington,  then  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  Accompanied 
by  his  aide-de-camp,  Captain  George  Mercer,  and  by  Captain  Stewart 
of  the  Virginia  Light  Horse  Cavalry,  together  with  several  servants, 
Washington  spent  ten  days  in  New  York  and,  it  is  believed,  rode  the 
length  of  Long  Island  to  Greenport  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  New 
London,  Connecticut.  The  diary  of  one  Joshua  Hempstead  (1711- 
1758)  of  New  London  records  the  crossing  while  tradition  has  it  that 
the  travelers  stopped  at  the  inn  of  Lieutenant  Booth  at  Greenport. 

Twenty  years  later,  on  August  22,  1776,  General  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  visited  Long 
Island  to  survey  the  battle  positions  of  his  sorely  pressed  troops. 
This  was  the  day  before  the  British  made  their  landing  in  Brooklyn. 
During  the  disastrous  battle  which  followed,  Washington  maintained 
quarters  in  the  home  of  Philip  Livingston  on  what  is  now  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  remained  in  the  area  until  the  night  of  August  29  when 
he  staged  the  brilliant  evacuation  which  saved  the  untrained  Ameri¬ 
can  army. 

The  next  visit  of  Washington  to  Long  Island  is  mentioned  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  October  10,  1789,  when  he  was  living  at  the  corner 
of  Cherry  and  Dover  streets  in  lower  Manhattan  where  the  cable 
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anchorage  base  of  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  now  located.  His  diary  reads : 
“I  set  off  about  9  o’clock  in  my  barge  to  visit  Mr.  Prince’s  fruit 
gardens  and  shrubberies  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island,”  accompanied 
by  Vice-President  Adams,  Governor  George  Clinton,  Senator  Ralph 
Izard  and  Major  William  Jackson.  Robert  Prince’s  nurseries,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1737,  were  in  1789  reputed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country. 
They  did  not  measure  up  to  Washington’s  expectations,  however,  for 
he  wrote:  “The  shrubs  were  trifling,  and  the  flowers  not  numerous.” 
He  nevertheless  purchased  some  of  Prince’s  fruit. 

In  1790  President  Washington  made  his  memorable  tour  of  Long 
Island.  The  entry  in  his  diary  for  Tueday,  April  20,  reads:  “About 
8  o’clock  (having  previously  sent  over  my  Servants,  Horses,  and 
Carriage)  I  crossed  to  Brooklyn.”  From  the  Ferry  he  followed 
Jamaica  road  (now  Fulton  street)  and  turning  right  through  what 
is  now  Prospect  Park  soon  reached  Flatbush  from  where,  having 
greeted  the  people,  he  continued  on  to  New  Utrecht. 

Having  here  dined  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Barre,  whom  he  described 
as  obliging  but  with  little  else  to  recommend  his  place,  Washington 
next  passed  through  Gravesend  and  took  the  King’s  Highway  to 
Jamaica  and  the  tavern  of  William  Warne  which  he  described  as  “a 
pretty  good  and  decent  house”  and  where  he  spent  his  first  night. 
The  site  of  this  tavern  is  now  that  of  the  Jamaica  Theatre  on  Jamaica 
avenue,  nearly  opposite  Kings  Park  in  which,  behind  the  Rufus  King 
mansion,  still  stands  the  old  farmhouse  of  Washington’s  day. 

The  President’s  diary  reports  Mr.  Barre  as  saying  that  the  oat 
crop  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Utrecht  did  not  exceed  15  bushels  to  the 
acre  but  that  Indian  corn  yielded  25  to  30  bushels,  and  rye  still  more. 
The  soil  was  described  as  a  rich  black  loam  throughout  Brooklyn  and 
as  far  as  Flatlands  from  where  to  Jamaica  it  became  more  sandy 
but  good  and  productive.  The  trees  were  chiefly  hickory  and  oak 
mixed  with  locust  and  sassafras  with  a  great  many  cedars  in  some 
places.  As  far  as  Jamaica  Washington  drove  constantly  within  sight 
of  the  “sea”  (Jamaica  Bay). 

On  Wednesday,  April  21,  Washington  proceeded  to  “South  Hemp¬ 
stead”  (now  Hempstead),  skirting  the  south  edge  of  the  Plains  whose 
fruit  trees,  he  wrote,  “do  not  thrive  well.”  The  diary  continues: 
“We  baited  in  South  Hempstead  (10  miles  from  Jamaica),  at  the 
house  of  Simmonds,  a  tavern,  now  of  private  entertainment  for 
money.”  It  was  long  thought  that  Washington  here  referred  to  the 
Sammis  tavern,  which  stood  until  1929  at  the  northeast  corner  of 
Fulton  and  Main  streets,  but  research  shows  that  in  1790,  on  the 
corner  diagonally  opposite  Sammis’,  stood  Simmonson’s  tavern  which 
students  now  believe  was  where  he  stopped  to  dine. 

From  Hempstead  Washington  turned  south,  drove  about  five  miles 
to  the  South  road  (now  Merrick),  thence  eastward,  again  in  constant 
sight  of  the  “sea”  (South  Bay)  and  finally  reached  “one  Ketchum’s 
which  had  also  been  a  public  house  but,  now  a  private  one, — received 
pay  for  what  it  furnished”  and  proved  to  be  “a  very  neat  and  decent 
one.”  It  stood  just  east  of  Amityville.  That  second  day’s  drive, 
still  along  the  South  road,  ended  at  Sagtikos  Manor,  then  the  home 
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of  Judge  Isaac  Thompson  which  though  a  private  house  furnished 
lodging  and  meals  for  pay.  The  present  owner  and  occupant  of  this 
imposing  structure,  Robert  David  Lyon  Gardiner,  a  descendant  of 
both  Judge  Thompson  and  Lion  Gardiner,  recently  showed  the  writer 
the  room  in  which  Washington  slept,  still  containing  the  bed  and 
furniture  of  that  day. 

Leaving  Sagtikos  Manor  about  eight  o’clock  Thursday  morning, 
April  22,  Washington  drove  eastward  along  the  South  road  to  “one 
Greens  distant  11  miles.”  This  typical  colonial  farmhouse  at  West 
Sayville,  still  in  excellent  condition,  is  the  present  home  of  John 
Pettit  Greene  Bates,  a  descendant  of  Washington’s  host  of  1790. 
From  here  Washington  drove  to  Hart’s  tavern,  the  site  of  which  is 
on  the  north  side  of  Montauk  highway  at  the  westerly  entrance  to 
Patchogue.  He  wrote  that  the  soil  between  Hempstead  and  this  point 
became  more  and  more  sandy  and  less  productive  as  he  travelled 
eastward. 

After  a  meal  at  Hart’s,  Washington  turned  northward,  crossed 
the  island  through  Coram  and  finally  reached  Setauket  to  spend  his 
third  night  at  the  inn  of  Captain  Austin  Roe,  described  in  the  diary 
as  “tolerably  decent”  and  with  “obliging  people  in  it.”  It  stood 
at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Bayview  avenue  from  which  site  it 
was  moved  a  few  years  ago  to  a  neighboring  hilltop  on  Old  Post 
road  where  in  perfect  condition  it  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
author,  Wallace  Irwin  and  his  wife.  Recently  they  showed  the  writer 
the  former  tap-room  in  which  Roe  and  other  American  spies  held 
secret  sessions  during  the  Revolution.  In  another  room  over  an 
imposing  fireplace  mantel  hangs  a  painting  by  the  Irwins  ’  son  showing 
Washington’s  visit  of  1790. 

The  area  between  Patchogue  and  Coram  Washington  described 
as  covered  with  low  scrubby  oaks  and  “ill  thriven  pines”  of  about 
two  feet  in  height,  the  land  becoming  more  fertile  and  productive, 
however,  from  Coram  to  Setauket. 

On  Friday  morning,  April  23,  the  President  bid  farewell  to  the 
people  of  Setauket  and  turned  back  towards  New  York.  At  Smith- 
town,  he  halted  “and  baited  the  horses  at  a  widow  Blidenberg’s 
(Blydenburgh)  a  decent  house,”  about  ten  miles  from  Setauket. 
From  there  the  same  day  he  drove  on  to  Huntington,  to  dine  opposite 
the  village  green  at  the  widow  Platt’s  which  stood  until  1860.  He 
spent  the  night  at  Oyster  Bay  at  the  “private  and  very  neat”  house  of 
Mr.  Young  which,  now  the  property  of  Dr.  S.  L.  Craig,  still  stands 
at  the  junction  of  Cove  Neck  road  and  route  25A,  opposite  the  Young 
burying  ground  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  another  great  President, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Washington  described  this  fourth  day’s  drive  from  Smithtown 
as  through  some  five  miles  of  white  sandy  unproductive  soil  which 
became  good  near  Huntington  and  on  to  Oyster  Bay. 

Leaving  Young’s  before  six  o’clock  on  Saturday,  April  24,  he 
breakfasted  at  Roslyn  at  Henry  Onderdonk’s  residence,  now  the 
Washington  tavern,  where  he  was  shown  the  Onderdonk  paper  mill 
and  himself  made  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was  preserved  by  the  Onder¬ 
donk  family  for  many  years. 
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From  Roslyn  the  route  led  to  Flushing  where  Washington  dined 
before  driving  on  through  Newtown  and  Brooklyn  to  the  ferry  and 
reaching  Manhattan  before  sundown.  All  the  President ’s  stops  on  this 
memorable  journey  are  now  marked  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
recognized. 

War  of  1812 

Although  the  United  States  and  France  were  on  the  brink  of 
war  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  an  unhappy  circumstance  which  was 
fortunately  averted,  England  continued  to  be  America’s  chief  nemesis 
for  many  years  following  the  Revolution.  Her  policy  of  impressing 
American  seamen  to  serve  on  British  ships,  together  with  a  number 
of  retaliatory  embargoes  instituted  by  both  countries,  finally  caused 
the  disastrous  War  of  1812  which,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
some  historians,  ended  in  no  victory  for  either  nation  but  in  a  draw. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Thompson  calls  this  second  conflict  a  continuation 
of  the  Revolution. 

As  in  the  war  for  independence,  Long  Island  was  again  made  the 
base  of  English  operations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but,  this  being 
predominantly  a  naval  war,  the  island  was  spared  the  burden  of 
enemy  occupation  although  the  British  fleet  was  stationed  for  many 
months  in  east-end  waters  to  blockade  Long  Island  Sound  and  other 
shipping  lanes  into  New  York.  Thus  the  island’s  whaling  industry 
and  its  coastwise  trade,  which  had  steadily  increased  since  1783,  were 
again  completely  destroyed  for  the  time  being  while  many  local  ships 
found  sanctity  far  up  the  Connecticut  River.  Meanwhile,  lying  help¬ 
less  under  the  enemy’s  guns,  east  end  communities  and  farms  were 
subject  to  frequent  foraging  raids  by  enemy  troops. 

Fortunately  for  Long  Island,  England  chose  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  invade.  Here,  however,  the  war  was  carried  on  none  the 
less  by  a  considerable  number  of  Long  Island  ships  turned  privateer 
and  fleets  of  whaleboats  which  constantly  harassed  the  British 
squadron  at  anchor  in  Gardiner’s  Bay. 

One  engagement,  and  only  one,  occurred  on  Long  Island  during 
this  second  war.  Although  mentioned  in  several  histories  as  a  battle 
it  was  indeed  more  a  raid  of  several  boatloads  of  British  troops  from 
the  English  fleet  which  attempted  to  land  at  Sag  Harbor.  They  were 
driven  off  without  casualties  on  either  side  when  a  small  battery  of 
Revolutionary  cannon,  from  the  crest  of  Turkey  Hill  fired  upon  them. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  a  so-called  submarine 
occurred  in  Long  Island  waters  when  an  under-water  craft,  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  David  Bushnell  and  Robert  Fulton,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  torpedo  the  British  flagship  Ramillies  as  she 
rode  at  anchor  in  Gardiner’s  Bay.  Joshua  Penny,  keeper  of  the 
Cedar  Island  lighthouse,  tried  several  times  to  torpedo  British  ships. 

A  more  glamorous  incident  of  the  war  occurred  on  Long  Island 
in  the  summer  of  1814  when  Captain  David  Porter,  a  national  hero 
who  had  finally  been  made  a  prisoner,  escaped  with  ten  of  his  men  in 
a  small  boat  off  Fire  Island.  Passing  through  the  inlet,  Porter’s 
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party  reached  Babylon  and  from  there  were  taken  to  New  York  in  a 
whaleboat  on  wheels  drawn  by  horses.  They  were  acclaimed  at  every 
village  along  the  way. 

In  this  war  the  whaleboat  was  extensively  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Sea  Fencibles,  among  the  Long  Island  members  of  which  were  Fred¬ 
erick  Akerly,  John  James  and  Selah  Waterbury  of  Smithtown;  Jacob 
Conklin,  Moriches;  Amos  Cutfy,  East  Hampton,  Joseph  Daw,  Israel 
Howell,  Charles  Smith,  William  Wickes  and  John  Williams,  Hunting- 
ton;  Jacob  Elded,  Daniel  Furman,  Benjamin  Laurence,  Jacob  Mason, 
Lewis  Richards,  Cornelius  Southard,  James  Stewart  and  James  Wil¬ 
liams,  Hempstead;  Nathan  Foster  and  Henry  Howell,  Southampton; 
Adam,  James  H.  and  Levi  Fowler,  Thomas  Hannas  and  Nicholas 
Mayo,  Flushing,  and  James  Hames,  Harry  Smith  and  Samuel  Thoring- 
ton,  Brookhaven. 

Others  were  Charles  Jones,  Archibald  Ketcham,  Martin  Smith 
and  John  Valentine,  Oyster  Bay;  John  C.  Murry  and  Ambrose  Terry, 
Sag  Harbor;  John  Smith,  Cow  Harbor;  John  Treadwell,  Cow  Neck; 
Charles  Tredwell,  Jamaica,  and  listed  only  as  from  the  island:  Charles 
Corbitt,  William  Cotton,  George  Duryee,  Edward  Flinn,  Silas  H. 
Goldsmith,  William  Grennell,  Anthony  Hazard,  Richard  Hyde,  Jesse 
Lewis,  another  Jesse  Lewis,  Abraham  Moore,  Henry  L.  Onderdonk, 
Charles  Remsen,  Stephen  Seymour,  Andrew  Sutherland  and  Michael 
Townsend. 

As  previously  stated,  this  was  a  naval  war  and  as  the  United 
States  was  without  even  the  semblance  of  a  navy  she  was  forced  to 
depend  upon  privateers  with  which  to  meet  the  British  on  the  high 
seas.  Many  Long  Islanders  were  employed  in  this  service.  A  number 
of  them  served  as  masters  and  more  than  one  Long  Island  vessel 
became  widely  known  for  its  exploits  against  enemy  ships  and 
shipping. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  following  the  enemy’s  burning  of 
the  national  capitol,  it  was  generally  believed  that  New  York  might 
again  be  attacked  through  Long  Island  as  in  1776,  and  frantic  haste 
was  made  to  put  in  shape  some  of  the  former  defenses  at  the  west 
end.  Volunteers  came  from  other  states  to  help  dig  a  system  of 
trenches  designed  to  obstruct  invasion  from  the  east.  Again,  it  seems, 
the  greater  part  of  Long  Island  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
Fortunately,  however,  in  February,  1815,  word  reached  New  York  and 
the  island  that  peace  had  once  more  been  declared. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  which  has  been  largely  devoted  to 
the  two  wars  with  England,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  trace  the  steps 
taken  by  New  York  in  advancing  from  colony  to  statehood  and  finally 
to  membership  in  the  United  States.  Through  this  period  of  develop¬ 
ment,  Long  Island  was  repeatedly  represented  by  men  of  outstanding 
ability  and  character. 

Long  Islanders  who  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  and 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  Perpetual  Union  from  1774 
until  the  inception  of  constitutional  government  were,  in  their  order: 
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September  5,  1774,  William  Floyd,  Suffolk  County. 

May  10,  1775,  Simon  Boerum,  Kings  County,  and  William 

Floyd. 

*  October  15,  1778,  William  Floyd. 

December  2,  1779,  William  Floyd  and  Ezra  L’Hommedieu, 

Suffolk. 

July  31,  1781,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu. 

November  23,  1781,  William  Floyd. 

August  28,  1782,  Ezra  L ’Hommedieu. 

November  27,  1872,  William  Floyd. 

August  7,  1783,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu. 

January  11,  1785,  Zephaniah  Platt. 

William  Floyd  was  Long  Island’s  first  Representative  in  Congress 
in  1789,  under  the  constitution.  He  was  succeeded  in  1791  by  Thomas 
Tredwell,  also  of  Suffolk,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Jona¬ 
than  N.  Havens  of  Suffolk,  who  served  two  terms.  John  Smith  of 
Suffolk  served  from  1799  to  1803  when  Samuel  Riker  of  Queens  was 
elected.  Elphalet  Wickes  of  Queens  was  elected  in  1805,  Samuel 
Riker  of  Queens  in  1807  and  Ebenezer  Sage  of  Suffolk  in  1809,  the 
latter  to  serve  three  terms.  With  him  in  1813  was  elected  John 
Lefferts  of  Kings  County  and  in  1815  George  Townsend  of  Queens. 

Beginning  in  May,  1775,  when  its  colonial  government  was  sus¬ 
pended,  New  York’s  affairs  were  administered  by  a  provincial  congress 
of  which  Richard  Woodhull  of  Suffolk  served  as  president  during 
the  first  year. 

When  on  April  20,  1777,  a  convention  was  held  at  Kingston  to 
frame  a  constitution  for  the  State  of  New  York,  Kings  County  sent 
no  delegates,  but  Queens  was  represented  by  Jonathan  Lawrence  and 
Suffolk  by  William  Smith,  Thomas  Tredwell,  John  Sloss  Hobart, 
Matthias  Burnett  Miller  and  Ezra  L’Hommedieu.  From  this  date 
the  State  government  was  in  operation,  the  first  governor  being 
George  Clinton,  who  served  until  1795  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Jay.  In  1801  Jay  was  succeeded  by  Clinton  and  he  in  1804  by  Morgan 
Lewis.  The  governor  from  1807  to  1817  was  Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

But  although  with  the  inception  of  a  constitutional  government 
for  New  York,  Suffolk  County  became  entitled  to  five  representatives, 
Queens  to  four  and  Kings  to  two  in  the  State  Assembly,  owing  to 
these  counties  then  being  in  the  hands  of  the  British  and  thus  com¬ 
prising  enemy  territory,  their  Assemblymen,  together  with  three 
Senators  were  appointed  by  the  convention  as  follows:  Senators 
Johnathan  Lawrence,  William  Floyd  and  William  Smith;  Assembly- 
men,  for  Suffolk,  Burnet  Miller,  David  Gelston,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu, 
Thomas  Tredwell  and  Thomas  Wickes;  for  Queens,  Philip  Edsall, 
Daniel  Lawrence,  Benjamin  Coe  and  Benjamin  Birdsall;  for  Kings, 
William  Boerum  and  Henry  Williams.  Not  until  1784  did  these 
counties  elect  their  State  legislators. 

Nine  months  after  the  framing  of  the  federal  constitution  at 
Philadelphia,  September  17,  1787,  a  State  convention  assembled  at 
Poughkeepsie  (June  17,  1788)  to  deliberate  on  its  adoption  by  New 
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York.  Peter  Lefferts  and  Peter  Vandervoort  served  as  delegates 
from  Kings  County;  Samuel  Jones,  John  Sclienck,  Nathaniel  Law¬ 
rence  and  Stephen  Carman  from  Queens,  and  Henry  Scudder,  J onathan 
N.  Havens,  Thomas  Tredwell,  David  Hedges  and  John  Smith  from 
Suffolk. 

The  three  original  counties,  into  which  Long  Island  had  been 
divided  under  British  Governor  Dongan  in  1683  and  which  had  since 
functioned  as  separate  units  of  the  province,  retained  their  identity 
and  bounds  as  the  province  slowly  melded  into  statehood  and  finally 
into  the  union.  Likewise  the  towns  within  each  county  continued  to 
exist  pretty  much  as  they  had  throughout  the  colonial  period.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  existence  of  these  towns  made  easier  and  less 
frictional  the  transition  of  New  York  from  colony  to  state.  Democ¬ 
racy,  to  which  the  towns  had  given  continuity,  was  their  golden  gift 
to  the  new  sovereignty. 


CHAPTER  VI 


The  Indians  of  Long  Island 

John  H.  Morice 

THE  arbitrary  classification  of  the  aborigines  of  Long  Island  into 
thirteen  tribes  is  usually  attributed  to  Silas  Wood  in  bis  Sketch 
of  the  Settlement  of  the  Several  Towns  on  Long  Island  and  it  has 
been  repeated  by  most  of  the  island’s  historians.  Actually  there  were 
only  two  racial  groups  on  Long  Island ;  these  were  the  descendants  of 
Delaware  stock  who  inhabited  the  western  portion  of  the  island,  and 
a  group  closely  resembling  the  Mohegans  of  Connecticut  living  at  the 
eastern  extremity.  All  subdivisions  of  these  main  groups  were  com¬ 
munities,  more  or  less  migratory  in  their  habits,  each  under  the 
leadership  of  a  chief  or  headman,  and  having  no  distinct  character¬ 
istics.  Their  villages  were  small,  rarely  numbering  over  one  hundred 
persons.  When  they  grew  larger  they  usually  divided  and  formed 
a  new  community.  The  reason  for  this  was  sometimes  economic, 
sometimes  due  to  a  fued  or  a  murder,  or  perhaps  to  a  breakdown  in 
the  communal  system  of  government.  Through  all  these  parturitions 
their  language  stock  survived  but  their  loose  form  of  government  was 
not  conducive  to  unity  and  their  alliances  were  usually  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Thus  it  happened  that  no  concerted  attack  was  ever  made  on 
the  white  settlers. 

The  “tribes”,  so  called  for  convenience,  and  their  locations  as 
they  existed  when  the  first  Dutch  and  English  settlers  arrived  were 
as  follows: 

Canarsies  —  They  inhabited  what  is  now  Brooklyn,  part  of 
Jamaica  and  may  have  spread  over  into  lower  Manhattan  Island. 
Their  principal  village  was  located  at  Flatlands,  called  by  the  Dutch 
Amersfoort,  first  white  settlement  on  Long  Island.  This  was  known 
to  the  Indians  as  Keskaechquerem,  meaning  “the  community”; 
Canarsie  was  the  descriptive  name  applied  to  a  portion  of  their  lands 
indicating  that  the  Indian  fields  had  been  “fenced  in”  to  protect 
their  crops.  Dutch  settlers  had  planted  here  long  before  they  bought 
the  land  from  the  Indians. 

When  the  Labadist  missionary,  Jaspar  Dankers,  arrived  at  The 
Narrows  in  1679  he  recorded  in  his  Journal  his  impressions  of  the 
Canarsies  who  came  on  board  the  Dutch  ship.  They  were  dull  of 
comprehension,  slow  of  speech,  bashful,  but  otherwise  bold  of  person. 
They  wore  something  in  front  over  the  thighs  and  a  piece  of  duffels, 
like  a  blanket,  around  the  body.  Their  hair  hung  down  in  strings, 
well  smeared  with  fat,  sometimes  with  little  beads  twisted  in  it  “out 
of  pride”.  They  had  thick  lips  and  thick  noses,  but  not  fallen  in 
like  Negroes;  heavy  eyebrows  and  brown  or  black  eyes.  The  visitors 
offered  them  brandy  which  they  drank  eagerly  and  at  once  vomited. 
The  last  survivor  of  the  tribe  was  said  to  be  “Chief”  Joel  Skidmore, 
a  familiar  figure  around  Brooklyn,  who  died  in  1908  at  the  age  of 
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ninety-seven.  He  served  as  Court  Officer  in  the  Kings  County  Court 
from  1872  until  a  year  before  his  death. 

The  Marechkewicks  are  not  usually  included  among  the  so-called 
“thirteen  tribes’’,  probably  because  of  their  early  absorption  into  the 
Merricks.  They  occupied  the  westernmost  part  of  the  island  between 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Hamilton  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 
Their  totem  was  the  gray  goose.  The  name  is  of  Delaware  origin, 

signifying  “at  his  fortified  (palisadoed) 
house”  which  probably  referred  to  the 
residence  of  the  sachem.  Their  principal 
village  called  Marechkewick  later  be¬ 
came  the  Dutch  Wallabout.  A  trail  led 
from  this  village  to  Rockaway,  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  subject  com¬ 
munity  of  Jamecos  and  continued  east¬ 
ward  into  the  country  of  the  Marsa- 
peagues.  Among  the  first  to  sell  their 
lands  to  the  Dutch,  these  people  moved 
eastward  and  were  absorbed  by  the 
Merricks. 

The  Rockaways  were  a  small  band 
who  were  scattered  diagonally  over  the 
island  from  Rockaway  Beach  to  Long 
Island  Sound.  They  occupied  part  of 
what  is  now  Jamaica  and  the  whole  of 
Newtown  where  a  minor  group  called 
Mespaetches  resided  at  the  head  of  Mas- 
peth  Creek.  Here  and  at  Rockaway  were 
their  principal  villages  and  their  name 
is  derived  from  rech-qua^akie  meaning 
“sandy  land”.  When  David  Pietersen 
de  Vries  visited  the  Rockaways  in  1643 
he  counted  thirty  bark  huts  and  esti¬ 
mated  their  number  at  between  two  and 
three  hundred  persons.  A  remnant  of 
the  Rockaways  lived  on  Hog  Island  in 
Woodmere  Bay  as  late  as  1685,  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  five  bushels 
of  good  winter  wheat  to  the  English  as  rental. 

Abraham  Hewlett  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  by  the  town  that 
bears  his  name,  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  in  honor  of  Culluloo 
Telewana,  “the  last  of  the  Rockaway  Iroquois  Indians”.  It  would 
have  been  wise  to  omit  the  word  “Iroquois”  from  the  inscription  as 
the  Rockaways  were  of  Delaware  stock.  In  Munsell’s  History  of 
Suffolk  County  (page  19)  we  find  this  extraordinary  bit  of  misinfor¬ 
mation  about  the  Rockaways:  “The  first  Rockaway  sachem  known 
to  the  Dutch  was  Cockenoe;  Nowedonah  was  sachem  in  1648;  Eski- 
moppas  in  1670;  Paman  in  1685  and  Quaquasho,  or  ‘the  Hunter’,  in 
1691”.  This  has  been  frequently  repeated  although  not  a  word  of 
it  is  true. 

The  Merricks  were  peaceful  and  their  strength  greatly  reduced 
when  the  white  men  arrived.  After  they  were  driven  from  their  old 
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homes  in  what  is  now  Kings  County,  they  moved  eastward  and  paid 
tribute  to  their  more  powerful  neighbors,  the  Marsapeagues,  for 
squatters’  rights  on  their  land.  Some  credulous  writers  say  they 
were  called  “merry  Indians”  but  this  is  more  likely  a  play  on  the 
word  Merrick.  Variously  spelled  Meroke,  Meracock,  Merioke  and 
Merricock,  the  name  is  derived  from  merri-auke-ut,  “at  the  barren 
land”,  which  seems  to  describe  the  Hempstead  Plains  in  the  early 
days.  The  last  survivor  of  the  Merricks  was  Henry  January  who 
died  in  1809.  He  married  Squaw  Betty  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
who  married  a  Patchogue  Indian  called  Tom  Strong.  Their  three 
children  married  Negroes  and  disappeared,  leaving  the  tribe  extinct. 

The  Marsapeagues  or  Massapequas  occupied  the  south  shore  from 
the  present  Seaford  to  Islip  and  extended  northward  to  the  middle  of 
the  island.  Their  name  derived  from  massa,  “great”;  pe,  the  radical 
of  “water”,  and  auke,  “land”,  indicated  “the  great  water  land”. 
Their  principal  village  was  at  Fort  Neck,  scene  of  a  famous  battle  in 
which  the  tribe  was  nearly  destroyed  by  Dutch  and  English  soldiers. 
In  1639  the  sachem  Mechowad  ceded  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com¬ 
pany  a  vast  tract  of  land  extending  from  Rockaway  to  the  Secatogue 
country  and  from  Great  South  Bay  to  the  Sound,  including  territory 
occupied  by  the  Merricks  who  were  subordinate  to  the  Marsapeagues. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  famous  Battle  of  Fort  Neck, 
“the  only  battle  between  the  English  and  Indians  on  Long  Island”. 
Such  notable  historians  as  Prime  and  Furman  have  added  to  the 
confusion.  Dates  have  been  given  varying  from  1644  to  1664,  the 
year  1653  being  used  by  most  writers.  On  the  present  Merrick  Road 
east  of  Massapequa,  a  road  marker  wrongly  commemorates  the  spot 
“where  Captain  John  Underhill  in  1653  overpowered  the  Long  Island 
Indians”.  This  road  sign  is  undoubtedly  an  error  and  should  be  cor¬ 
rected.  The  date  of  the  fight  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  present 
writer  in  The  Long  Island  Forum  of  December,  1942  and  by  Bernice 
Schultz  Marshall  in  Colonial  Hempstead. 

Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  in  his  History  of  Long  Island  (page  96), 
states  that  on  application  (by  the  Dutch  Governor)  to  the  United 
Colonies  of  New  England,  three  officers  and  twenty  volunteers  and 
some  pieces  of  ordnance  were  sent  to  Long  Island  under  command  of 
Captain  John  Underhill.  “A  part  of  the  Marsapeagues  assembled  in 
hostile  array.  Entrenched  on  the  south  side  of  Oyster  Bay  in  a  fort 
fifty  by  eighty  yards,  they  were  attacked  by  the  English.  This  first 
and  last  battle  between  the  Long  Island  Indians  and  the  English  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1653,  though  the  precise  date  is  not  known.” 

Gabriel  Furman,  in  Antiquities  of  Long  Island  (page  93),  says: 
“The  most  ancient  fortification  on  Long  Island  is  at  Fort  Neck  which 
was  garrisoned  by  Indians  in  1653  and  taken  from  them  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  under  the  command  of  Captain  Underhill.  The  storming  of  the 
fort  was  the  only  battle  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  on  the 
island.” 

If  these  writers  and  those  who  have  copied  them  had  studied  the 
life  of  John  Underhill  more  carefully  they  would  have  discovered 
that  that  worthy  was  too  much  concerned  with  political  activities 
during  the  busy  year  of  1653  to  leave  any  time  for  Indian  fighting. 
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Tooker  in  Indian  Place  Names  on  Long  Island  (page  117)  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Indian  name  for  Fort  Neck  was  Matsepe  and  this  was 
the  native  village  destroyed  by  Dutch  and  English  troops  led  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Underhill  and  Counsellor  La  Montagne  in  1644.  There  were 
two  Indian  forts  at  Fort  Neck,  differing  widely  in  construction  and 
Furman  thought  they  were  built  at  periods  of  time  far  remote  from 
each  other.  One  was  described  by  Samuel  Jones  as  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  a  square,  each  side  about  ninety  feet  in  length.  The  breast¬ 
work  or  parapet  was  of  earth  and  there  was  a  ditch  or  moat  about 
six  feet  wide.  This  form  of  construction  was  entirely  different  from 
any  used  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the  white  occupation.  The 
other  was  a  typically  Indian  fort,  constructed  of  palisades  set  in  the 
meadow  on  the  southern  point  of  the  salt  marshes.  Tides  and  storms 
have  many  years  ago  worn  away  the  land  where  it  stood  and  the  site 
is  now  entirely  covered  by  water.  No  doubt  the  location  of  these 
forts  gave  to  Massapequa  its  designation  of  “the  great  water  land”. 

The  wily  sachem  of  the  Marsapeagues,  Tackapousha,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Mechowad,  aspired  to  be  the  leader  of  all  the  descendants  of 
Delaware  stock  on  the  island.  His  ambition  was  partly  gratified  when 
he  was  chosen  “sachem  of  sachems”  by  the  chiefs  of  the  western 
tribes  at  about  the  time  when  jurisdiction  over  the  island  was  divided 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  by  the  Hartford  Agreement  of  1650. 
Tackapousha  was  a  notable  exception  among  his  neighbors  who  aban¬ 
doned  their  native  dress  and  sold  their  tribal  lands  for  a  few  trinkets. 
In  Munsell’s  History  we  may  read:  “There  is  something  heroic  in 
this  chief  of  the  Marsapeagues,  clothed  in  furs,  disdaining  gew-gaws 
and  tempting  finery  offered  by  the  whites,  standing  as  a  barrier 
against  their  encroachments  and  as  far  as  he  could,  holding  his  pos¬ 
sessions  intact  until  death  took  him  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
But  Owassum,  his  son,  coming  into  power,  soon  squandered  the  Mar- 
sapeague  lands.”  In  spite  of  this  eulogy,  Tackapousha  was  a  selfish 
and  turbulent  character,  constantly  making  trouble  for  both  Dutch 
and  English  who  were  often  obliged  to  buy  his  friendship  with  gifts 
and  money.  There  is  no  record  of  his  death  or  burial  but  the  Annals 
of  Hempstead  inform  us  that  on  October  17,  1682,  he  brought  to  the 
constable  the  head  of  a  wolf  and  was  duly  rewarded.  The  lone 
monument  to  his  memory  is  the  Tackapousha  Reserve  at  Seaford  in 
Nassau  County  where  the  animal,  plant  and  bird  life  of  our  island  is 
preserved  and  protected. 

The  Matinecocks  were  a  powerful  tribe  which  occupied  a  large 
territory  on  the  north  shore  from  Flushing  Bay  to  the  Nissequogue 
River  at  Smithtown.  They  had  important  villages  at  Flushing,  Cold 
Spring,  Huntington  and  Northport.  The  name  derives  from  matinne- 
auke-ut,  meaning  “at  the  hilly  land”.  After  selling  their  lands 
around  Flushing  and  Huntington,  they  moved  eastward  and  in  1645 
we  find  them  at  Nesinckquehacky  between  Huntington  and  Smithtown. 
Raseokan  was  sachem  in  1646  and  in  1653  he  sold  land  to  the  people 
of  Huntington.  After  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  their  decline  must 
have  been  rapid,  for  in  1650  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven  recorded  that 
the  tribe  was  not  strong  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  families,  whereas 
there  were  formerly  great  numbers  of  Indian  plantations,  now  wasted 
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and  vacant.  This  indicates  that  the  Matinecocks  had  moved  eastward 
towards  Smithtown  at  an  early  date. 

The  Nissaquogues  or  NesaquaJces  inhabited  the  north  shore  from 
the  Nissequague  River  to  Stony  Brook  and  extended  south  to  the 
middle  of  the  island.  Their  principal  village  was  called  Nissequogue 
and  their  name  indicated  “the  clay  or  mud  country”.  Clay  deposits 
suitable  for  making  pottery  were  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Unkechaugs,  sometimes  mistakenly  called  Patchogues  or 
Poosepatucks,  occupied  the  territory  from  Patchogue  to  the  present 
site  of  Westhampton  and  may  have  extended  east  to  Canoe  Place 
where  they  met  the  Shinnecocks.  Their  principal  villages  were  at 
Patchogue,  Fireplace,  Mastic,  Moriches  and  Westhampton.  Unkechaug 
means  “the  land  beyond  the  hill”;  Patchogue  is  derived  from 
pohshaog,  meaning  “where  they  divide  in  two”,  and  Poosepatuck  is 
translated  “where  the  creek  flows  out”  or  “bursts  forth”.  A  poor 
remnant  of  their  descendants,  largely  mixed  with  Negro  blood,  still 
inhabit  the  Poosepatuck  Reservation  near  Mastic.  Wenecoheage  was 
sachem  in  1657 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Tobaccus  before  1664  and  the 
latter  was  still  selling  off  the  tribal  lands  to  the  white  men  in  1690. 
In  1791  Thomas  Jefferson  visited  the  Unkechaugs  and  spent  a  week 
among  them  while  he  recorded  a  vocabulary  of  their  language. 
William  Cooper,  a  chief  of  the  tribe,  was  pressed  by  a  British  man-of- 
war  during  the  War  of  1812  but  made  his  escape  by  swimming  to  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  while  that  vessel  lay  in  the  English  Channel.  He 
was  later  killed  in  the  action  between  the  Constitution  and  H.M.S. 
Java,  a  noble  victim  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Near  Mastic  in 
1832  Elizabeth  Job  died,  aged  seventy-two,  widow  of  Ben  Job  and 
Queen  of  the  tribe.  Only  two  or  three  female  relatives,  old  and  infirm, 
survived  and  at  her  death  the  custom  of  paying  a  yearly  tribute  of 
a  handful  of  rushes  to  the  queen  was  allowed  to  lapse.  Martha 
Maynes,  one  of  the  few  surviving  Unkechaugs,  died  at  a  great  age 
in  1933. 

The  Secatogues  were  nearly  extinct  when  the  first  settlers  arrived. 
They  were  fishermen  and  clam  diggers  who  dwelt  in  the  black  or  mud 
country  along  Great  South  Bay  from  Islip  to  Patchogue,  having  their 
principal  villages  at  Islip,  Great  River  and  Blue  Point.  The  name  is 
derived  from  se-qua-auke,  meaning  “the  black  or  dark  colored  land”. 
The  Secatogues  were  good  sailors  and  many  were  employed  in  the 
whaling  industry. 

The  Setaukets  or  Setalcots  inhabited  the  north  shore  from  Stony 
Brook  to  Wading  River.  Their  chief  village  was  at  Setauket  and 
their  name  implied  “land  at  the  mouth  of  a  river”  from  set-auke-ut. 
Their  sachem  in  1655  was  Warawakmy  who  was  succeeded  by  John 
Mayhew,  who  sold  his  patrimony  on  the  north  shore  and  moved  over 
to  Patchogue  and  continued  his  operations  in  real  estate  along  the 
waters  of  Great  South  Bay.  He  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  sachem- 
ship  of  the  Setalcots  to  Gie  who  was  sachem  in  1675. 

The  Corchaugs  inhabited  a  vast  territory  extending  nearly  forty 
miles  from  Wading  River  to  Orient  Point.  They  dwelt  chiefly  at 
Mattituck,  Cutchogue,  Aquebogue  and  Hashamomuk.  The  name  is  a 
variation  of  Cutchogue  and  derives  from  ketch-auke,  meaning  the 
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“ principal  place”;  at  Cutchogue  they  had  erected  one  of  the  four 
stockaded  forts  of  the  Eastern  Confederation,  over  half  an  acre  in 
extent  and  large  enough  to  afford  protection  for  the  entire  community 
in  time  of  danger.  The  fort  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Fort  Neck  on 
a  rise  of  ground  with  a  spring  of  water  nearby  and  here  dwelt  the 
sachem  Momeweta,  headman  of  the  Corchaugs  when  the  English 
arrived. 

The  Manhunsets  were  a  numerous  tribe,  inhabiting  Shelter  Island, 
Earn  Island  and  Hog  Island.  Their  Indian  name  was  manhansack- 
ahcL-qucirtiirivamock,  signifying  “an  island  sheltered  by  islands”. 
Although  numerous  and  powerful,  the  Manhansets  paid  tribute  to  the 
Pequots  and  Block  Island  Indians  as  well  as  to  the  English.  In  the 
records  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  it  is  noted  that  on  September  6,  1644, 
at  Hartford,  Youghco,  sachem  of  Manhanset  on  Long  Island,  applied 
to  the  Court  for  a  certificate  whereby  his  relations  with  the  English 
should  appear  and  he  be  preserved  from  unjust  grievances  and 
vexations.  A  certificate  was  granted  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Indians  of  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  had  become  tributaries  to 
the  English  and  had  engaged  their  lands  to  them.  Youghco,  who  was 
also  called  Yovowan  and  Yoco  Unkenchick,  was  better  known  as 
Poggaticut,  Grand  Sachem  of  the  four  eastern  tribes  when  the  Eng¬ 
lish  arrived.  He  distrusted  the  English  and  opposed  the  policies  of 
Wyandanch  of  Montauk  who  was  their  friend.  After  the  old  sachem’s 
death  in  1653  most  of  his  people  left  their  homes  on  Shelter  Island 
and  joined  the  Shinnecocks,  Corchaugs  and  Montauks.  Poggatticut 
was  given  a  funeral  worthy  of  his  fame.  Tradition  tells  us  that  his 
earthly  remains  were  being  carried  to  the  ancient  burial  ground  at 
Montauk  for  interment  with  his  forefathers.  His  bearers  rested  the 
bier  near  the  third  milestone  beside  the  road  leading  from  Sag  Harbor 
to  East  Hampton  and  a  small  excavation  about  a  foot  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  left  to  mark  the  spot.  Until  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years  later  when  a  new  road  was  built,  no  leaf 
nor  stone  was  suffered  to  remain  in  what  was  known  as  “Sachem’s 
Hole”.  The  mark  was  still  visible  in  1871  and  it  was  said  that  no 
Indian  would  pass  without  stopping  to  pick  out  a  stone  or  twig  or 
stray  leaves  that  might  have  fallen  because  the  spot  was  sacred  to 
them. 

Tooker  mentions  four  village  sites  on  Shelter  Island  and  there 
was  a  strong  fort  there  in  the  early  days.  By  deed  of  May  3,  1639, 
Yovowan  (Youghco)  and  Aswaw,  his  wife,  sold  Gardiner’s  Island  to 
Lion  Gardiner  for  ten  coats  of  trading  cloth. 

The  Shinnecocks  dwelt  on  the  south  fluke  of  the  island  from  Canoe 
Place  (or  perhaps  as  far  west  as  Westhampton)  to  East  Hampton. 
The  name  derived  from  shinne-auke-ut  means  “at  the  level  land”. 
Their  sachem  Nowedonah  was  the  first  to  greet  the  English  colonists 
from  Lynn  who  landed  at  Conscience  Point  in  June,  1640,  and  a 
treaty  was  signed  in  December  by  which  the  English  acquired  the 
territory  which  is  now  Southampton. 

The  Montauks  were  the  most  powerful  and  most  warlike  of  the 
Long  Island  tribes.  They  held  the  land  from  East  Hampton  to  Mon¬ 
tauk  Point  and  had  important  villages  at  Fort  Pond  and  Three  Mile 
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Harbor.  The  name  is  from  meur^ta-cut,  meaning  “at  the  fort”  or 
“fortified  place”. 

The  story  of  the  Shinnecocks  and  Montauks  is  closely  identified 
with  the  history  of  Southampton  and  East  Hampton.  A  few  other 
communities  are  mentioned  in  the  old  records;  these  were  probably 
small  unimportant  remnants  which  were  dying  out  when  the  white 
men  arrived.  The  Maspeths  were  a  small  branch  of  the  Rockaways; 
the  Marechkewieks  joined  with  the  Merricks;  the  Nayacks  of  New 
LTtrecht  and  Jamecos  of  Jamaica  were  identified  with  the  Canarsies 
and  the  Yennecoeks  were  a  part  of  the  Corchaugs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  names  given  to  all  these  groups  or  com¬ 
munities  were  almost  invariably  place  names  descriptive  of  the  places 
where  they  lived.  The  physical  characteristics  of  Long  Island  made 
it  an  ideal  home  for  the  aborigines.  An  abundance  of  food,  easily 
obtainable,  was  a  prime  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  the  native 
population  and  their  camp  sites  and  villages  were  usually  located  at 
the  juncture  of  fresh  water  streams  and  salt  water  inlets  where  sea¬ 
food  was  plentiful. 

The  first  landing  of  Europeans  on  Long  Island  took  place  in 
September,  1609,  when  Henry  Hudson  dropped  anchor  and  the  Half 
Moon  came  to  rest  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island.  Robert 
Juet  of  Limehouse,  Hudson’s  mate,  kept  a  journal  in  which  he 
recorded  as  follows:  “This  day  (September  4th)  the  people  of  the 
country  came  aboard  us,  seeming  very  glad  of  our  coming,  and 
brought  greene  tobacco  and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives  and  beads.  They 
goe  in  deere  skins,  loose,  well-dressed.  They  have  yellow  copper. 
They  desire  cloathes  and  are  very  civill.  They  have  a  great  store 
of  Indian  wheat,  whereof  they  make  good  bread.  The  country  is  full 
of  great  tall  oakes.  *  *  *  Some  of  the  people  were  in  mantles  of 
feathers,  and  some  in  skinnes  of  divers  sorts  of  good  furres.  Some 
women  also  came  to  us  with  hempe.  They  did  weare  about  their 
neckes  things  of  red  copper.  At  night  they  went  on  land  again  so  we 
rode  very  quiet,  but  durst  not  trust  them.” 

Juet  recorded  that  the  natives  he  saw  had  yellow  copper  and 
red  copper  tobacco  pipes  and  wore  copper  ornaments  suspended 
around  their  necks.  In  all  probability  these  copper  objects  were 
obtained  in  trade  with  western  tribes.  Iron  and  copper  were  not 
mined  on  Long  Island  but  a  small  quantity  of  the  yellow  metal  may 
have  come  from  the  region  of  Lake  Michigan.  Perhaps  the  reddish 
pottery  pipes  of  the  natives  were  mistaken  for  copper. 

It  has  been  said  that  Hudson’s  harsh  treatment  of  the  Indians 
bore  bitter  fruit  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  first  three  Directors  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  displayed  little  tact  or  skill  in  dealing 
with  the  natives.  Wouter  Van  Twiller  and  his  friends  enriched  them¬ 
selves  by  appropriating  portions  of  the  public  domain  and  by  the 
purchase  of  valuable  lands  from  the  Indians  for  small  compensation. 
A  new  Director  in  the  person  of  William  Kieft  arrived  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  in  March,  1638,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  reorganize 
the  government  in  a  manner  that  gave  him  full  control.  He  imposed 
taxes  on  the  natives,  exacting  payment  in  corn,  furs  and  wampum. 
The  Indians  could  see  no  justice  in  paying  taxes  for  the  purpose  of 
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repairing  Fort  Amsterdam.  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven  was  no  less 
cruel  than  Kieft  in  his  treatment  of  the  redmen.  Those  Indians  who 
had  been  friendly  to  the  Dutch  now  turned  against  them  and  the 
Director  was  forced  to  call  on  the  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  for 
war.  Corlaer’s  Hook  and  Pavonia  were  raided  and  Staten  Island 
bouweries  were  devastated  and  war  extended  to  Long  Island.  In 
the  general  excitement  some  citizens  of  Flatlands  attacked  a  small 
band  of  Marechkewicks,  stole  two  wagon-loads  of  corn  and  killed 
several  warriors.  Formerly  friendly  and  peaceful,  the  Long  Island 
tribes  were  aroused  by  the  injustice  of  this  attack  and  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Hudson  River  Indians.  Eleven  tribes  arose  as  one 
and  death,  fire  and  captivity  threatened  the  settlers  who  fled  to  Fort 
Amsterdam  for  refuge.  Maspetli  was  a  smoldering  ruin;  some  of  its 
inhabitants  were  killed  and  others  sought  refuge  in  flight. 

With  the  approach  of  spring  the  Long  Islanders,  anxious  to  plant 
their  corn,  began  to  relent  and  three  delegates  from  Penhawitz  came 
to  Fort  Amsterdam  under  a  flag  of  truce.  They  were  met  by  De  Vries 
and  Jacob  Olfertsen  who  accompanied  the  Indians  to  Rockaway 
where  they  found  two  or  three  hundred  braves  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Canarsie  sachem.  This  savage  chief,  who  had  only  one  eye, 
regaled  his  guests  with  a  repast  of  oysters  and  fish,  after  which  the 
two  Dutchmen  were  conducted  to  the  woods  to  meet  sixteen  chiefs  of 
Long  Island.  De  Vries  cut  short  a  recital  of  their  wrongs  and  invited 
the  Indians  to  go  with  him  to  New  Amsterdam.  Assured  of  safe 
conduct  eighteen  Indians  and  the  two  Dutchmen  set  out  from  Rock¬ 
away  in  canoes,  were  met  at  the  fort  by  the  Director  who  gave  them 
presents,  and  as  reported  by  De  Vries,  “they  departed  grumbling”. 
However,  peace  was  proclaimed  on  March  25,  1643,  all  injuries  on 
both  sides  to  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  The  Long  Island  chiefs  were 
to  intercede  for  peace  with  the  River  Indians  and  a  treaty  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  Hackensacks. 

The  peace  thus  solemnly  declared  lasted  only  until  September 
when  war  broke  out  anew,  first  at  Newark  Bay  “behind  the  cul”, 
then  at  Pavonia,  at  Manhattan  and  on  Long  Island.  Everywhere 
terror  spread  and  most  of  Long  Island  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
savages.  Seven  well-armed  tribes  numbering  nearty  fifteen  hundred 
warriors  menaced  Fort  Amsterdam  which  was  now  almost  in  ruins 
with  only  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  left  to  defend  it  and  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  running  low.  At  Pelham  Bay  the  home  of  Anne  Hutchinson  was 
destroyed  and  that  celebrated  lady  was  murdered  with  all  her  house¬ 
hold  except  her  eight-year- old  granddaughter  who  was  taken  captive. 

Gravesend  was  attacked  by  the  savages  who  were  driven  off. 
The  Dutch  record  of  October  24,  1643,  affirmed  that  “Long  Island  is 
stripped  of  people  and  cattle  except  for  a  few  places  over  against  the 
Main  which  are  about  to  be  abandoned.  The  English  who  settled 
amongst  us  have  not  escaped.  They  too,  except  at  one  place,  are  all 
murdered  and  burned.”  In  1644  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  Avas  so 
intense  that  Dutch  soldiers  were  sent  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Utrecht. 

Seven  savages  were  arrested  at  Hempstead  for  stealing  pigs  and 
Penhawitz  was  suspected  of  treacherously  murdering  settlers  and 
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burning  their  homes.  In  this  crisis  the  Dutch  government  called  on 
Captain  John  Underhill  for  aid  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  savages 
and  he  proved  to  be  the  man  of  the  hour.  Director  Kieft  sent  a  force 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  in  three  yachts  to  Sellout’s  Bay, 
the  English  under  Captain  Underhill,  the  Dutchmen  under  Peter  Cock 
and  all  commanded  by  Counsellor  La  Montagne.  From  Sellout’s  Bay 
they  marched  to  Hempstead  where  Underhill  with  fourteen  English 
attacked  a  small  village  and  killed  three  Indians  found  hiding  in  the 
Reverend  Fordham’s  cellar.  Four  others  were  taken  to  their  boat 
and  two  of  these  were  drowned  while  being  towed  by  a  rope  tied 
around  their  necks.  The  other  two  were  taken  to  Fort  Amsterdam 
where  they  were  barbarously  slain  in  the  street.  One  was  hacked  to 
pieces  and  strips  of  flesh  were  cut  from  the  living  body  of  the  other 
which  was  horribly  mutilated.  Kieft  and  La  Montagne  were  said  to 
have  condoned  these  outrages  by  their  presence. 

The  other  detachment  of  eighty  Dutch  soldiers  attacked  an  Indian 
village  called  Matsepe  which  they  sacked,  leaving  over  one  hundred 
savages  dead  on  the  field  with  only  one  Dutch  soldier  killed  and  three 
wounded.  This  affair  may  have  been  the  infamous  Battle  of  Fort 
Neck  which  so  many  historians  have  misplaced  in  1653  but  the  story 
of  the  fight  was  related  in  the  Journal  of  New  Netherlands  in  1647 
so  the  battle  must  have  preceded  that  date.  Underhill  with  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  men  also  crossed  to  Connecticut  and  surprised  a  force 
of  seven  hundred  Indians  near  Stamford,  all  but  eight  of  whom  were 
slain.  The  strength  of  the  uprising  was  now  broken  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  tribes  of  Westchester  and  Long  Island  sued  for 
peace. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  the  character  of  Captain  John  Underhill 
who  had  come  to  New  England  with  his  first  wife  in  John  Winthrop’s 
ship  in  1630.  He  drilled  the  Massachusetts  militia  and  commanded 
troops  in  the  Pequot  War,  but  was  subsequently  dismissed  and  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  colony  because  of  his  free  views  on  religion.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Stamford  from  whence  he  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
the  spring  of  1644  to  help  the  Dutch  in  their  war  with  the  Indians. 
His  first  task  seems  to  have  been  the  massacre  at  Hempstead  and 
Matsepe  (probably  the  Battle  of  Fort  Neck),  after  which  he  led  an 
army  to  Connecticut  where  seven  hundred  warriors  were  killed  in  a 
night  attack,  thus  ending  a  long  war.  For  his  services  Underhill 
was  liberally  rewarded  by  Director  Kieft.  In  1648  we  find  him  living 
at  Flushing  where  he  served  as  sellout  and  magistrate.  In  1653  he 
suddenly  changed  sides  and  went  over  to  the  English  cause,  making 
seditious  addresses  and  openly  denouncing  the  government  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant.  He  raised  the  English  flag  at  Hempstead  and  urged  the 
people  to  throw  off  the  Dutch  yoke.  Driven  from  Long  Island  to 
Rhode  Island  he  became  commander  of  the  English  land  forces  in 
that  area  and  raided  the  abandoned  Dutch  fort  of  Good  Hope  near 
Hartford. 

Unable  to  return  to  Dutch  territory,  Underhill  was  living  at 
Southold  in  1654  and  there  four  years  later,  after  the  death  of  his 
Dutch  wife,  he  married  Elizabeth  Feake  of  Flushing,  grandniece  of 
Governor  Winthrop.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hempstead  Convention 
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of  1665  which  formulated  the  Duke’s  Laws  for  the  governance  of 
Long  Island  and  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Customs  and  High  Con¬ 
stable  and  Under  Sheriff  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  1666 
he  was  delegated  to  settle  a  dispute  between  the  people  of  Hempstead 
and  the  Matinecock  Indians  and  for  his  services  was  awarded  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Locust  Valley.  When 
he  retired  from  public  life  he  sought  peace  and  quiet  on  his  estate 
which  he  called  Killingworth  and  there  he  died  on  September  21, 
1672,  survived  by  his  second  wife  and  numerous  progeny. 

Gonworrow,  sachem  of  Matinecock,  appeared  at  Fort  Amsterdam 
on  April  15,  1644,  and  agreed  to  take  under  his  protection  the  villages 
of  Matinecock,  Massapequa  and  the  Secatogue  country;  the  sachem 
requested  to  have  peace  and  permission  to  plant  in  these  places.  It 
was  decreed  that  the  Matinecocks  who  had  suffered  in  the  fighting 
at  Hempstead  and  Matsepe,  should  not  harm  the  Dutch  nor  associate 
with  the  Rockaways  or  Marechkewicks  nor  give  them  shelter.  Gon¬ 
worrow  received  some  presents  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  at  the 
fort  as  this  disastrous  war  had  lasted  five  years  with  enormous  losses 
to  the  colony.  The  Dutch  now  bought  from  the  Canarsies  all  the 
territory  extending  along  the  North  River  from  Coney  Island  to 
Gowanus  Bay.  Sixteen  thousand  acres  lying  east  of  Maspeth  were 
acquired  by  English  settlers  who  had  fled  from  Massachusetts  and 
now  incorporated  in  December,  1645,  the  village  of  Flushing,  which 
the  Dutch  called  Vlissingen. 

In  the  spring  of  1645  the  Indians  being  as  usual  anxious  to  plant 
their  crops,  the  Dutch  attempted  to  use  the  services  of  some  of  the 
Long  Islanders  to  repel  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes.  It  is  recorded 
that  a  chief  called  Witaneymin,  sachem  of  Mochgonnecock,  came  to 
the  fort  with  forty-seven  armed  warriors  who  offered  their  services 
to  the  Governor.  This  chief  was  instructed  to  spy  out  the  enemy  and 
report  his  whereabouts.  Witaneymin  returned  five  days  later  and 
reported  that  the  sachems  of  the  east  end  of  the  island  had  taken 
under  their  protection  several  villages  near  the  center  and  that  they 
desired  to  walk  in  firm  friendship  with  the  Dutch  and  would  oppose 
their  enemies,  in  proof  of  which  they  presented  to  the  governor 
several  heads  and  hands  of  hostile  Indians.  William  Wallace  Tooker 
believed  that  Witaneymin,  sachem  of  Mochgonnecock,  was  the  Shinne- 
cock  sachem  Nowedonali,  but  the  proof  does  not  seem  convincing  and 
there  is  much  evidence  that  he  was  in  fact  none  other  than  Tacka- 
pousha,  the  wily  leader  of  the  Marsapeagues,  who  was  also  identified 
with  the  Matinecocks  which  the  Dutch  corrupted  into  Mochgonnecock. 

Whether  or  not  the  Dutch  were  in  danger  is  open  to  question, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  just  another  scheme  of  the 
crafty  sachem  to  extort  tribute.  Two  years  later  the  people  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  feared  that  Mayawettennema  (here  details  become  worse  con¬ 
founded)  was  stirring  up  trouble  among  the  eastern  clans  and  two 
Dutch  officers  were  despatched  to  the  east  end  to  allay  their  discon¬ 
tent  with  suitable  gifts.  Again  at  Hempstead,  in  1651,  the  magistrates 
complained  that  Dutch  traders  at  Manhattan  had  sold  powder  and 
lead  to  the  savages  who  had  killed  many  cattle  and  sold  them  as  meat 
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to  the  Dutch  in  place  of  venison,  thereby  causing  damage  to  the  good 
citizens  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  guilders. 

The  war  which  broke  out  between  England  and  Holland  in  1652 
had  its  repercussion  in  the  New  World.  Stuyvesant  was  accused  of 
inciting  the  Narragansett  Indians  to  attack  the  New  England  colonies 
and  at  Stamford  the  people  were  told  that  the  Dutch  governor  was 
soliciting  the  local  clans  to  kill  all  the  English.  Long  Island  had 
suffered  heavy  losses  at  the  hands  of  Indians  and  outlaws  and  a  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  met  at  Flushing  and 
later  at  New  Amsterdam  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements.  If  the  Dutch  government  was  unable  to  protect  them 
the  English  towns  threatened  to  pay  no  more  taxes  and  to  form  a 
union  for  their  own  defense.  Another  convention  was  held  at  New 
Amsterdam  in  December,  1653,  when  nineteen  delegates  declared  that 
if  steps  were  not  taken  to  protect  their  settlements  they  would  take 
measures  to  protect  themselves.  Stuyvesant  fulminated  against  the 
right  of  the  common  folk  to  assemble,  declaring  that  his  authority 
was  derived  from  God  and  the  West  India  Company.  In  protest  the 
English  flag  was  flown  at  Gravesend  and  Oliver  Cromwell  was  pro¬ 
claimed  as  Protector. 

In  the  summer  of  1655  Stuyvesant  was  called  away  to  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  settle  matters  with  the  Swedes  and  at  this  critical  moment  a 
Dutch  official  wantonly  killed  an  Indian  women  caught  stealing 
peaches  in  his  orchard.  In  revenge  nineteen  hundred  Hudson  Kiver 
and  New  Jersey  warriors  descended  on  Manhattan  Island  and  a 
bloody  war  began.  Savage  bands  attacked  the  flourishing  bouweries 
on  Staten  Island  where  much  valuable  property  was  destroyed  and 
from  there  they  crossed  to  Long  Island  and  attacked  the  Canarsies, 
of  whom  only  a  few  families  escaped  by  fleeing  in  their  canoes  to 
Barren  Island. 

While  terror  still  prevailed  Peter  Stuyvesant  returned  from  the 
Delaware  and  adopted  measures  to  protect  the  settlements.  The  people 
of  Flatbush  were  directed  to  enclose  their  village  with  a  palisade;  all 
persons  were  forbidden  to  go  into  the  country  without  permission ; 
all  who  lived  in  isolated  places  were  ordered  to  assemble  and  form 
villages  as  the  English  had  done.  Blockhouses  were  erected  and  the 
Director  agreed  to  build  a  fort  or  trading  post  on  the  north  side  of 
Hempstead,  to  be  furnished  with  articles  for  trade  with  the  natives. 

In  November,  1655,  Tackapousha  sent  to  Stuyvesant  a  delegation 
of  seven  Indians,  one  of  whom  spoke  English.  This  one,  called  Adam, 
said  that  his  chief  had  been  at  war  for  twelve  years  against  those  who 
had  injured  the  Dutch  and  although  he  now  sat  with  his  head  droop- 
ing  on  his  breast,  he  still  hoped  to  show  what  he  could  achieve.  He 
avowed  that  Tackapousha  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  father  and 
had  done  no  damage  to  the  Dutch,  “not  even  to  the  value  of  a  dog”. 
A  bundle  of  wampum  was  presented  to  the  governor  in  token  ^  of 
fiiendship.  In  March  of  the  following  year  the  Dutch  Governor  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  Tackapousha  and  representatives  of  five  other 
clans  and  all  past  injuries  were  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten  Tacka¬ 
pousha  was  recognized  as  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Marsapeagues  Ma- 
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tinecocks,  Secataugs,  Merricks,  Rockaways  and  Canarsies,  who  there¬ 
upon  took  the  governor  and  all  his  people  as  their  protectors. 

Tackapousha  in  April,  1660,  complained  to  the  governor  that 
Hempstead  settlers  had  invaded  his  planting  fields  and  threatened  to 
burn  the  houses  of  his  people  if  they  did  not  leave  within  eight  days. 
The  settlers  replied  that  the  town  had  bought  the  land  and  the  natives 
would  not  give  it  up  and  that  the  Indians  had  injured  their  cattle. 
Tackapousha  denied  having  sold  the  land  but  only  the  grass  thereon. 
The  governor  allowed  the  Indians  to  harvest  the  corn  already  planted 
provided  they  set  off  their  plantation  by  fencing  and  kill  their  dogs. 

In  1663  Hempstead  complained  to  the  governor  that  the  Marsa- 
peagues  had  shot  Mr.  Hicks’  mare  and  Peter  Stuyvesant  came  to 
settle  the  difficulties.  The  Indians  said  the  English  had  destroyed 
some  of  their  plantations  and  killed  fifty  of  their  dogs;  the  citizens 
retorted  that  the  Indians  did  not  keep  their  fences  tight.  With  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  old  governor  decreed  that  the  English  should 
help  to  build  the  Indian  fences  and  be  paid  out  of  the  indemnity 
awarded  to  the  Marsapeagues.  Meanwhile  there  was  war  up-river 
and  the  Marsapeagues  responded  to  Dutch  appeals  for  help  by  send¬ 
ing  forty-six  warriors  to  fight  at  Esopus. 

Following  the  Dutch  surrender  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  English 
governor,  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  in  October,  1665,  made  a  general 
agreement  with  the  sachems  of  Long  Island  that  there  should  be  no 
superior  sachem  on  the  island  but  that  every  sachem  should  govern 
his  people  as  formerly;  that  all  Indians  submitting  to  the  law  should 
have  equal  rights  with  Christians;  that  the  sachems  should  not  enter 
into  wars  or  unions  with  other  tribes  without  the  consent  of  the 
English  and  that  if  any  Indian  should  do  harm  to  the  person  or  cattle 
of  any  Christian  he  must  upon  complaint  make  satisfaction.  When 
Tackapousha  complained  about  the  sale  of  his  lands  the  governor 
advised  the  people  of  Hempstead  to  give  him  a  gratuity  “for  the 
sake  of  peace”. 

In  June,  1666,  Nicolls  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Marsa- 
peague  sachem  at  Hempstead  and  there  was  no  more  trouble  until 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip’s  War  in  1675.  Then  the  English,  fearing 
the  Long  Island  clans  under  Poniute  might  join  with  the  Narragan- 
setts,  adopted  measures  to  placate  and  disarm  the  Indians.  The  sale 
of  strong  liquors  to  the  Long  Island  Indians  was  prohibited  and  the 
constables  of  the  several  towns  were  ordered  to  enforce  the  law 
against  the  sale  of  powder  and  lead.  All  canoes  found  in  the  Sound 
east  of  Hell  Gate  were  to  be  destroyed,  thus  depriving  the  savages 
of  access  to  the  mainland,  and  Indians  were  forbidden  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  where  they  lived. 

Tackapousha  and  his  son,  Captain  Oposson,  were  ordered  to 
bring  in  their  guns;  as  a  token  of  friendship  the  sachem  sent  from 
Rockawav  “an  Indian  scalpe  with  hayre  on”  and  received  from  the 
governor  five  cloth  coats  and  some  pipes  and  tobacco.  By  such  wise 
measures  Long  Island  was  spared  the  horrors  of  another  Indian  war. 
When  the  danger  was  passed  their  arms  were  restored  to  the  Indians 
and  the  Town  Fathers  of  Southampton  wrote  to  the  government  at 
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New  York;  “Wee  are  grieved  to  heare  of  ye  loss  of  English  blood  by 
ye  cruel  damned  pagans  and  very  many  are  sorry  the  Indians  here 
have  theire  guns  returned  to  them.” 

The  Shinnecocks  and  Montauks 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  here  the  story  of  Southampton’s  settle¬ 
ment.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  a  small  band  of  pilgrims  set  out  from 
Lynn  in  Massachusetts  in  May,  1640,  armed  with  a  deed  for  eight 
miles  square  of  land  on  Long  Island  and  after  a  landing  and 
attempted  settlement  at  Cow  Bay,  near  Manhasset,  they  were  driven 
off  by  the  Dutch  and  in  June  they  stepped  ashore  at  a  place  on  North 
Sea  which  has  ever  since  been  known  as  Conscience  Point.  By  the 
terms  of  their  deed  they  were  required  to  buy  the  land  from  the 
Indian  owners  and  a  temporary  agreement  was  made  at  once  with 
Nowedonah,  the  Shinnecock  sachem.  This  informal  agreement  was 
confirmed  by  a  deed  of  December  13,  1640,  which  fixed  the  compen¬ 
sation  at  sixteen  coats  already  received  and  threescore  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  to  be  paid  upon  lawful  demand  in  September  of  the 
following  year.  The  Indians  were  friendly  and  immediately  released 
to  the  colonists  sufficient  land  for  their  needs  and  allowed  them  to 
plant  their  crops  and  to  postpone  payment  for  the  land  imtil  after 
the  second  harvest. 

On  that  June  day  when  our  brave  band  of  pilgrims  made  their 
way  through  the  primeval  forest  by  an  Indian  path  from  North  Sea 
to  Old  Town  Pond,  they  passed  through  the  country  of  the  Shinne- 
cocks  who  dwelt  on  the  land  from  the  present  eastern  bounds  of 
Southampton  Town  to  Canoe  Place  and  perhaps  as  far  west  as  West- 
hampton.  They  were  an  important  clan,  numbering  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  warriors,  but  being  of  a  peaceful  nature,  they,  as  well  as  their 
neighbors,  the  Montauks,  Corchaugs  and.  Manhansets,  were  under 
tribute  to  the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts  who  sometimes  raided  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island. 

The  Shinnecocks  were  divided  into  many  small  bands,  living  in 
villages  situate  along  the  shores  of  Peconic  Bay  and  North  Sea  and 
near  the  adjacent  creeks  and  bays  which  indent  the  short  line.  They 
had  a  stockaded  village  or  fort  at  Sebonac,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
National  Golf  Links  where  important  traces  of  their  habitation  have 
been  foimd.  Numerous  shell  heaps  and  kitchen  middens  have  revealed 
the  remains  of  refuse,  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  utensils,  broken 
bits  of  antlers,  bones  of  animals,  arrow  heads,  fish  hooks  and  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  of  woven  material  which  have  enabled  archeologists  to 
reconstruct  the  habits,  customs  and  material  culture  of  the  aborigines. 
The  language  of  the  eastern  clans  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Pequots, 
Mohegans,  Quiripis  and  Narragansetts  of  New  England  and  traces  of 
it  have  survived  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  spite  of  the  general  friendliness  of  the  natives  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  protection  and  the  early 
settlers  lived  in  ceaseless  dread  of  the  savages.  Guards  were  kept 
constantly  in  the  fields;  every  male  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty 
was  armed  and  at  the  first  Town  Meeting  in  April,  1641,  it  was 
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enacted  that  “noe  man  shall  give  or  lende  unto  any  Indians  either 
gunnes,  pistols,  powder,  shott,  Bullets,  Matches,  Swords  or  any  other 
engine  of  warre  whatsoever”.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  this 
ordinance  was  forfeiture  of  all  personal  estate  within  the  limits  of 
Southampton. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  showed  a  desire  to  deal  fairly 
with  their  red  neighbors  and  laws  were  enacted  for  their  protection. 

The  friendly  Shinnecocks  taught 
the  white  men  how  to  plant  their 
crops  and  to  fertilize  their  fields 
and  the  women  were  shown  how 
to  make  samp  porridge  which  the 
Indians  called  “nausanrp.” 

In  1642  it  was  ordered  that  no 
man  should  buy  land  from  the 
natives  without  consent  of  the 
General  Court  and  Robert  Bond, 
the  blacksmith,  was  forbidden  to 
make  for  the  Indians  any  har¬ 
poons  or  fishing  irons  which 
might  be  used  as  weapons  against 
the  settlers.  John  Cooper  was 
licensed  to  sell  liquor  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  not  sell  to 
Indians  nor  permit  his  customers 
to  do  so. 

In  1648  the  people  in  Town 
Meeting  decided  to  remove  from 
the  “Olde  Towne”  to  the  new 
Towne  Street,  now  South  Main 
Street,  and  it  was  here  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  that  the  little  colony 
was  shocked  by  the  murder  of 
Phoebe,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hal¬ 
sey.  A  Pequot  had  been  put  to 
death  for  a  murder  committed  in 
the  town  and  in  revenge  several 
Pequots  invaded  the  settlement  and  brutually  murdered  Mrs.  Halsey 
in  her  home  on  Horse  Mill  Lane  which  Miss  Abigail  Fithian  Halsey 
describes  as  extending  from  Towne  Street  to  Agawan,  almost  opposite 
Toylesome  Lane.  Suspicion  of  the  crime  fell  upon  the  Shinnecocks 
but  through  the  efforts  of  Lion  Gardiner  and  Wyandanch,  the  Mon- 
tauk  sachem,  the  Pequot  murderers  were  caught  and  taken  to  Hartford 
where  they  were  found  guilty  and  executed. 

Indian  dogs  which  were  really  young  wolves,  trained  and  partly 
domesticated,  were  too  plentiful  and  became  a  source  of  constant 
danger  to  the  white  inhabitants.  In  1649  Southampton  offered  a 
reward  of  twenty  shillings  a  head  for  wolves  killed  within  the  town 
and  this  was  soon  increased  to  thirty  shillings  and  the  town  employed 
a  public  wolf  hunter.  The  Town  Records  of  the  time  make  mention 
of  bear  hunting  by  the  Indians.  Thirty  years  later  the  settlers  com- 
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plained  that  the  Indian  dogs  “doe  exceed  in  great  number  and  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  kill  such  doggs  they  utterly  refuse  and  doe 
norish  and  bring  up  kennels  of  ym  yt  are  more  preiudicial  than  al 
the  wolves  yt  are  about”.  It  was  agreed  that  each  Indian  should 
keep  one  dog  but  in  1718  it  was  ordered  that  “ye  Indians  shall  be 
fetched  up  to  kill  their  Dogs  ferwith  by  a  warrant  from  ye  Jutis”. 

In  1657  houses  were  burned  in  Southampton  and  an  Indian  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  been  hired  to  burn  Mrs.  Howell’s  house  by  two 
other  Indians,  one  of  whom  promised  him  a  gun  and  the  other  gave 
him  seven  shillings  and  six  pence.  As  a  result  of  this  and  other  out¬ 
rages,  Captain  John  Mason  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  nineteen 
men  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  settlement.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  levied  a  fine  of  £700  against 
the  savages,  to  be  paid  in  seven  years  and  this  penalty,  afterwards 
in  part  remitted,  was  often  called  “fire  money”.  In  spite  of  repeated 
promises  to  reform,  depredations  by  the  Indians  continued  and  the 
constable  was  instructed  to  keep  them  in  order;  if  their  offenses  were 
repeated  they  would  be  sent  to  New  York  for  punishment  and  “the 
Smith  is  to  make  manacls  for  their  hands  and  Billboes  for  their  feet”. 

Threescore  years  of  occupation  by  the  English  brought  many 
changes  in  the  life  of  the  Indians  and  by  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
their  principal  occupations  of  hunting,  fishing  and  waging  war  had 
disappeared  and  it  had  become  a  problem  how  they  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  without  becoming  a  burden  on  the  community.  Many  of  the 
natives  turned  their  attention  to  whaling  and  others  enlisted  as  sea¬ 
men  and  in  both  of  these  occupations  they  displayed  marked  ability. 
Indian  names  appear  on  the  colonial  muster  rolls  of  Southampton; 
there  were  Shinnecock  sailors  in  Admiral  Vernon’s  ill-fated  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies  in  1741,  and  Long  Island 
Indians  took  part  in  the  English  attack  on  the  French  fortress  at 
Louisbourg.  Several  Shinnecock  braves  were  with  Captain  Hulburt’s 
Southampton  company  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Ticonderoga  and 
marched  with  the  first  American  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1775,  convoying  British  prisoners  of  war.  Thirty  Montauks 
were  reported  among  the  dead  in  the  battle  at  White  Plains. 

Many  Negro  slaves  escaping  from  the  South  prior  to  the  Civil 
War  came  to  Long  Island  and  intermarried  with  the  Indians.  This 
mixture  of  Negro  blood  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  leave  few  pure- 
blooded  Indians  among  the  remnants  of  the  Montauks  and  Shinne- 
cocks  who  still  survive.  The  rapid  decline  of  the  latter  clan  was 
hastened  by  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  British  ship  Circassian,  which 
struck  a  sand  bar  off  Mecox  on  the  night  of  December  10,  1876.  In 
an  effort  to  save  the  ship  and  its  cargo  a  salvage  crew,  including  ten 
Shinnecocks,  was  put  on  board  and  during  the  night  of  December  29th 
all  thirty-two  men  on  board  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  terrific 
gale  which  broke  the  vessel  to  pieces. 

Twenty-eight  lives  were  lost  including  all  the  Indians  who  were 
described  as  the  flower  of  the  tribe  and  the  last  of  the  pure  bloods. 
The  frozen  bodies  of  the  drowned  men  were  found  along  the  coast  as 
far  as  Montauk  and  were  brought  to  Southampton  for  burial.  The 
Shinnecocks  were  interred  in  a  rough  circle  in  the  burial  ground  on 
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the  present  Reservation,  only  the  graves  of  Franklin  Bunn  and 
Warren  Cuffee  being  marked  by  a  stone.  In  1945  the  trustees  of  the 
Reservation  caused  a  brick  and  marble  monument  to  be  erected,  on 
which  the  names  of  all  the  victims  of  the  tragedy  are  inscribed. 

After  this  tragedy  few  pure-blooded  Indians  remained  but  the 
Shinnecocks  are  still  regarded  as  a  tribe  and  retain  their  reservation. 
June  Meeting  as  a  religious  observance  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
Indians.  An  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1816  empowered  the  Shinnecocks 
to  elect  annually  from  their  own  number  three  Trustees  who  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Reservation,  apportion  the  land  and  Avith  the  con¬ 
sent  of  three  Justices  of  the  Peace  may  hire  out  the  land  to  others 
for  cultivation  for  not  more  than  three  years.  In  the  office  of  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Southampton  is  preserved  a  small,  neatly  bound  red 
book  bearing  date  of  1793  on  its  stained  and  faded  fly  leaf  and 
therein  are  recorded  the  meetings  of  the  Shinnecock  Trustees  ever 
since  their  first  meeting  so  that  the  records  of  this  self-governing 
community  have  been  kept  intact  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

When  M.  R.  Harrington  Ausited  the  Shinnecocks  in  1902  he  saAv  a 
few  typical  Indians,  the  best  example  being  Wickham  Cuffee  avIio 
claimed  to  be  a  full-blood  but  spoke  Avith  a  slight  Yankee  accent.  A 
number  of  the  women  Avere  pure  or  nearly  pure-blooded  Indians,  but 
very  feAv  of  the  younger  men  shoAved  native  characteristics.  Harring¬ 
ton  described  the  construction  of  the  Indian  wigAvams  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  Reservation  fifty  years  earlier  but  Avere  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembered  by  the  natives  Avho  also  recalled  the  use  of  the 
packbasket  Avhich  was  carried  on  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  means 
of  a  band  across  the  forehead.  Brushes,  brooms,  and  baskets  were 
still  being  made  by  the  Shinnecocks  after  the  fashion  of  their  ances¬ 
tors.  Harrington  made  a  vocabulary  of  the  Shinnecock  dialect  Avhich 
had  died  out  some  fifty  years  earlier ;  many  of  the  words  Avere  similar 
to  Avords  of  like  meaning  in  the  Natick  and  Mohegan  speech  of  NeAv 
England  and  some  of  the  rarer  Avords  Avere  identical  Avith  those  of 
the  Narragansetts. 

A  church  and  schoolhouse  stand  near  the  middle  of  the  Reserva¬ 
tion  which  noAv  comprises  a  number  of  crude  shingle  and  clapboard 
shacks,  weather-beaten  and  mostly  unpainted.  The  natives  neglect 
agriculture  and  home  decorations  and  gain  most  of  their  living  as 
gardeners  and  by  Avorking  on  golf  courses,  the  women  serving  as 
laundresses  and  houseAvorkers. 

Most  warlike  of  the  Long  Island  clans  Avere  the  Montauks  avIio 
inhabited  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  including  Gardiner’s 
Island.  Their  tribal  name  Avas  derived  from  “meun-ta-cut”,  meaning 
“at  the  fort”,  as  they  had  a  fortified  stockade  to  protect  their  prin¬ 
cipal  village  at  Fort  Pond.  After  the  death  of  Poggaticut  in  1653, 
their  sachem  Wyandanch  became  Grand  Sachem  of  the  loosely  con¬ 
federated  communities  of  the  east  end,  the  Manhansets,  Corchaugs 
and  Shinnecocks  being  more  or  less  dominated  by  the  Montauks.  In 
their  large  canoes  they  traveled  by  water  as  far  as  Boston  and  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  Connecticut  toAvns  Avitli  Avhich  they  had  much 
traffic. 
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They  indulged  in  many  fights  with  their  New  England  neighbors 
to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  They  also  paid  tribute  to 
the  English,  and  Governor  Wintlirop  records  that  in  1637,  after  the 
Pequot  War,  “the  Indians  sent  many  Pequot  heads  and  hands  from 
Long  Island  and  other  places  and  the  sachem  of  Long  Island  came 
voluntarily  and  brought  tribute  to  us  of  twenty  fathoms  of  wampum.” 
At  times  the  payments  were  interrupted  and  in  1656  Wyandanch  went 
to  Boston  to  plead  for  the  remittance  of  the  tribute  which  was  then 
four  years  in  default. 

Lion  Gardiner  was  a  leader  and  soldier  in  Connecticut  until  he 
acquired  Gardiner’s  Island  to  which  place  he  brought  his  family  in 
1639.  He  spoke  the  Indian  language  and  his  friendship  with  Wyan¬ 
danch  availed  much  in  protecting  the  colonists  from  assaults  by 
hostile  savages.  When  the  bloodthirsty  Narragansetts  tried  to  unite 
the  eastern  clans  against  the  English,  Wyandanch  foiled  the  plot  by 
his  timely  intervention. 

In  1642  Gardiner  discovered  the  great  chief  Miantonomoli  and 
three  other  Narragansetts  talking  with  Wyandanch  and  urging  him 
to  pay  no  more  tribute  to  the  English  “for  they  are  no  sachems”. 
Gardiner  advised  delay  for  a  month  and  after  that  to  pay  no  more 
tribute  to  the  Narragansetts.  Again  in  the  following  year  Mian- 
tonomoh  returned  to  incite  the  islanders  to  rise  and  attack  the  English 
settlements  but  Wyandanch  heard  of  the  plot  and  informed  Lion 
Gardiner.  When  they  found  Gardiner  and  Wyandanch  were  against 
them  the  “elder  statesmen”  of  the  clan  who  had  encouraged  the 
attack  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  the  Narragansetts  that  all  had  been 
discovered. 

Miantonomoli  was  assassinated  by  Uncas  in  1643  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Ninegret,  who  promptly  sent  an  emissary  to  urge  the 
Montauks  to  join  an  alliance  against  the  English.  Wyandanch  had 
the  messenger  bound  and  sent  to  Lion  Gardiner  but  the  prisoner 
escaped  at  Shelter  Island  where  the  old  sachem  Poggaticut  (who 
hated  the  English)  no  doubt  gave  him  protection.  In  this  same  year 
the  Montauks,  Shinnecocks  and  Manhansets  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  and  in 
1644  a  certificate  was  granted  to  the  leaders  of  the  four  eastern  clans 
who  professed  their  friendship  for  the  English. 

Gardiner  in  his  Journal  describes  another  friendly  act  of  Wyan¬ 
danch.  When  William  Hammond  was  killed  by  a  giant-like  Indian, 
Gardiner  told  the  Montauk  sachem  that  lie  must  kill  the  murderer 
but  the  chief  said  the  culprit  was  a  mighty  sachem  and  no  man  should 
meddle  with  him.  So  the  matter  rested  until  the  same  Indian  killed 
Thomas  Farrington  but  not  until  after  the  death  of  Poggaticut  did 
Gardiner  speak  again  of  the  murder  to  Wyandanch  who  then  went 
stealthily  and  by  cunning  was  able  to  kill  the  giant  murderer.  Gar¬ 
diner  says  this  was  the  last  friendly  act  of  Wyandanch,  “for  in  the 
time  of  great  mortality  among  them,  he  died,  but  it  was  by  poison; 
also  two-thirds  of  the  Indians  on  Long  Island  died,  else  the  Narra¬ 
gansetts  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  they  have.” 

Perhaps  the  death  of  Poggaticut  may  have  prompted  Ninegret 
to  raid  the  Montauks  in  1653.  The  savage  Narragansetts  came 
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stealthily  by  night  and  burned  many  wigwams,  destroyed  the  corn¬ 
fields,  killed  many  warriors  and  captured  women  and  children.  The 
unwary  Montauks  were  celebrating  the  wedding  feast  of  the  sachem’s 
daughter  who  on  this  day  had  married  a  young  chief  of  the  Shinne- 
cocks.  The  bridegroom  was  killed  and  the  bride  carried  away  to  Rhode 
Island  to  be  ransomed  later  through  the  efforts  of  Minister  James 
and  Gardiner  who  for  his  share  in  the  affair  received  from  Wyan- 
danch  a  generous  grant  of  land  in  what  is  now  Smithtown.  The 
rescued  “princess”,  who  was  called  Quashawam,  married  as  her 
second  husband  a  young  Pequot  chief  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named 
Wyandance,  whose  name  appears  on  an  Indian  deed  of  1703. 

The  crafty  Ninegret  hated  the  Montauks  because  they  had  refused 
to  join  in  attacking  the  English;  his  cunning  plot  almost  succeeded  in 
wiping  out  the  clan.  He  induced  the  Long  Islanders  to  attack  the 
Indians  on  Block  Island  and  on  a  bright  moonlight  night  the  Montauks 
sailed  in  their  war  canoes  and  fell  into  an  ambush  from  which  only 
a  few  escaped.  Their  leader  was  taken  alive  to  Narragansett  and 
there  made  to  walk  naked  on  hot  stones  until  he  expired  singing  his 
death  song.  After  this  crushing  defeat  the  remnant  of  the  Montauks 
moved  to  the  parsonage  lands  at  East  Hampton  where  they  were 
cared  for  by  Minister  James  and  the  humane  settlers.  The  Montauk 
deed  of  1661  mentions  this  brutal  attack  as  having  taken  place  “a 
few  years  ago”  so  Wyandanch  must  have  been  alive  at  the  time  but 
he  probably  took  no  part  in  the  fight. 

A  great  plague  devastated  the  Montauks  in  1658  and  unable  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  disease  they  fell  easy  victims  to  smallpox.  This 
plague  extended  over  the  whole  island  and  in  the  course  of  two  years 
it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  natives  succumbed.  Strict  laws  were 
enacted  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease  and  East  Hampton  ordered 
that  no  Indian  should  come  into  the  town  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine 
of  five  shillings  or  be  whipped  and  no  English  or  Indian  servant  was 
permitted  to  go  to  the  wigwams. 

Wyandanch  died  in  the  summer  of  1659  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Weamcombone,  who  ruled  under  the  guardianship  of  Lion 
Gardiner  and  his  son  David,  but  tribal  government  was  administered 
by  Wicchikitaubut,  widow  of  the  late  sachem,  now  the  Sunk  Squa. 
The  young  sachem’s  rule  was  brief  as  he  died  in  1662  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  After  the  death  of  the  Sunk  Squa  the  succession  passed 
to  her  daughter,  Quashawam,  whose  offspring  by  her  second  husband 
continued  the  so-called  “royal  line”  of  the  Montauks. 

No  monument  marks  the  grave  of  Wyandanch  who  “sleeps  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  Montauk”.  At  his  death  Lion  Gardiner 
lamented,  “My  friend  and  brother  is  gone;  who  will  now  do  the 
like”?  In  his  departure  the  English  lost  a  warm  and  devoted  friend 
and  ally.  The  character  of  Wyandanch  may  well  puzzle  his  biograph¬ 
ers.  Roger  Williams  said  he  was  “proud  and  foolish”  and  other 
writers  hav$  intimated  that  he  curried  favor  with  the  white  men  and 
adopted  their  habits  and  customs  to  his  own  great  advantage.  George 
Rogers  Howell  thought  he  exercised  supreme  authority  over  all  the 
clans  on  Long  Island  but  his  control  over  the  western  communities 
was  never  acknowledged.  Nevertheless,  deeds  for  land  in  the  western 
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part  of  the  island  not  confirmed  by  Wyandanch  were  often  disputed 
as  in  the  case  of  Huntington. 

Fifty  years  after  the  coming  of  the  white  settlers  only  one-third 
of  the  Indian  population  of  Long  Island  survived  and  by  1741  they 
were  reduced  to  four  hundred.  Twenty  years  later  they  had  nearly 
vanished  and  the  number  of  Montauks  had  shrunk  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  comprising  about  thirty  families. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  many  of  the  survivors 
of  the  clan  joined  the  remnants  of  the  Connecticut  tribes  to  form  the 
Brothertown  Colony.  These  people  went  westward  to  Oneida  in  New 
York  and  thence  to  Wisconsin,  where  their  descendants  still  live  on  a 
state  reservation.  A  few  Montauks  crossed  over  to  Connecticut  and 
mingled  with  the  Mohegans,  of  whom  a  few  pure  bloods  are  said  to 
survive  near  Groton  and  New  London. 

When  Sir  William  Johnson  visited  East  Hampton  and  Amagan- 
sett  in  the  summer  of  1773,  one  of  his  young  officers  carried  away  a 
pretty  young  squaw  in  his  carriage.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Betty 
and  James  Fowler  and  exceedingly  handsome.  Fowler’s  mother,  the 
great  granddaughter  of  Wyandanch,  lived  to  be  one  hundred  and  two 
and  it  is  recorded  that  when  nearing  the  century  mark  she  was  tall 
and  straight  and  could  speak  the  native  language.  Her  daughter 
Mary  married  the  Indian  preacher,  Samson  Occom,  by  whom  she  had 
ten  children. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Samson  Occom  the  older  Montauks  learned 
to  read  and  write,  but  many  of  their  children  reverted  to  a  state 
approaching  savagery.  Lyman  Beecher  preached  to  a  few  Montauks 
between  1799  and  1810  and  recorded  in  his  autobiography  that  “there 
were  some  Indians  in  my  parish  of  the  Montauk  tribe,  although  not 
belonging  to  my  congregation.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
pious  ones,  chiefly  women,  about  a  dozen  at  first.  They  made  baskets, 
brooms  and  such  things.  But  they  were  a  wretched  set  on  the  whole, 
just  like  other  tribes.” 

Stephen  Pharaoh,  referred  to  as  King  of  the  Montauks,  died  in 
1819  and  was  buried  by  public  subscription.  He  was  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  for  wearing  a  hat  with  a  yellow  ribbon.  After  his  death 
others  ruled  the  fast  dwindling  clan  and  the  royal  tradition  was  main¬ 
tained  until  the  end.  Sylvester  Pharaoh  died  in  1870,  aged  sixty-six, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Eleazor  who  married  his  widow,  Queen  Aurelia, 
who  was  found  dead  on  the  floor  of  her  wigwam  in  1876,  her  age 
then  being  sixtv-three. 

She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  David,  last  King  of  the  Montauks, 
who  was  born  in  1838,  and  died  of  consumption  in  1878  at  the  age 
of  forty.  The  scene  at  his  deathbed  has  been  beautifully  described 
in  an  article  entitled  “The  Tile  Club  at  Play”,  which  appeared  in 
Scribner's  Monthly  in  February,  1879,  in  which  an  anonymous  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tile  Club  described  a  visit  of  that  distinguished  group  of 
artists  to  Montauk  during  the  previous  summer.  Some  of  the  visitors 
went  to  a  small  unpainted  cabin  near  a  pond  where  David  lav  on  his 
deathbed. 

Unawed  by  the  thought  of  majesty,  the  Tile  Club  members 
crowded  into  the  house  of  clapboards,  under  whose  eaves  salted  eels 
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and  weakfish  were  liung  up  to  dry.  The  Queen  was  on  her  knees, 
scrubbing  the  cabin  floor.  On  a  clean  bed  in  the  common  room  lay 
King  David,  dying  of  consumption.  The  intruders  were  shocked  by 
the  quietude  of  the  room  and  subdued  by  the  sense  of  intrusion. 

The  invalid  seemed  superior  to  any  other  in  the  room.  Someone 
suggested  a  hymn  and  several  voices  joined  in  a  low  litany  in  Latin. 
David  said,  “Thank  you,  but  I  don’t  understand  it  very  well.”  Then 
the  baritone  of  the  party  who  was  David  Bispham  came  forward  and 
beginning  in  a  low  controlled  voice,  sang  with  exquisite  grace  the 
melody  of  Faure’s  Les  Rameaux,  rendered  in  English  with  deep  and 
genuine  feeling  and  sincerity.  The  Indian  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  song  with  swift  intuition ;  its  human  appeal  was  probably  never 
before  so  compellingly  presented.  After  the  singing  the  visitors  filed 
silently  out  of  the  house.  A  few  days  later  the  King  was  dead.  A 
painting  by  the  noted  American  artist,  E.  L.  Henry,  entitled  “The 
King  of  the  Montauks”  portrays  an  emaciated  Indian  driving  over 
the  dunes  in  a  rig.  It  is  owned  by  Bernard  M.  Feldman  of  the 
Renaissance  Galleries  of  Philadelphia. 

David’s  wife,  Maria,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Fowler, 
was  born  at  Indian  Fields  about  1841  and  died  at  East  Hampton  in 
1936  on  her  ninety-fifth  birthday.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  character 
who  inherited  the  best  traits  of  her  Indian  ancestors.  She  married 
three  times  and  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  only  two  survived  her. 
One  of  her  daughters,  Sarah  Pocahontas,  still  lives  (1945)  at  East 
Hampton,  the  only  surviving  member  of  this  so-called  “royal  family”. 

About  twenty  members  of  the  Montauk  community  survived  in 
1879.  Three  years  later  the  following  descriptive  letter  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post:  “Two  brown  weather-beaten  cottages 
shelter  eleven  souls,  last  remnants  of  the  Montauks.  In  one  dwells 
Queen  Maria,  widow  of  the  last  King,  David  Pharaoh,  with  seven 
children.  In  another  cottage  Charles  Fowler  lives  with  his  wife  and 
child.  Inside,  the  houses  are  bare  and  cheerless,  with  no  carpets  and 
only  the  rudest  articles  of  furniture.  The  inmates  are  idle,  ignorant 
and  dissipated,  none  of  them  of  pure  Indian  blood.  They  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  by  hunting,  fishing  and  doing  odd  jobs.”  In  1885  the 
once  great  Montauk  tribe  was  legally  declared  to  be  extinct. 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians 

The  Dutch  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  teach  Christianity  to  the 
natives.  O’Callaghan  noted  that,  “As  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned”.  It  is  recorded  that  one  young  savage  who  had  been  instructed 
for  two  years  so  that  he  could  say  his  prayers  and  read  and  write  the 
Dutch  language  was  given  a  Bible  and  sent  to  preach  to  the  Indians. 
Instead  he  began  to  drink  heavily,  pawned  the  Bible  and  reverted  to 
beastly  habits,  doing  the  natives  more  harm  than  good. 

The  English  settlers  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  endeavored  to 
teach  the  elements  of  Christianity  to  the  natives,  but  they  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  Indians  did  not  think  or  live  like  the  white  men. 
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The  old  pictures  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers  going  to  church  with  a  Bible 
in  one  hand  and  a  shotgun  in  the  other  were  not  exaggerated.  Having 
brought  firearms  and  fire-water  to  the  redman,  they  offered  him  an 
antidote  in  the  form  of  religion. 

Abraham  Pierson,  a  Yorkshireman  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  was  chosen  first  minister  of  the  Southampton  colony.  He 
came  to  Long  Island  in  November,  1640,  and  his.  is  the  first  signature 
on  the  treaty  by  which  the  land  was  bought  from  the  Shinnecocks.  A 
man  of  devout  but  austere  character,  he  wrote  the  first  code  of  laws 
for  the  colony  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  interpreter,  Thomas 
Stanton,  composed  an  Indian  Cathechism  in  the  Quiripi  dialect.  He 
was  stiff  and  uncompromising  in  his  religious  views  and  his  laws  for 
the  governance  of  the  colony  were  so  strict  that  they  defeated  their 
own  purpose  and  were  never  enforced. 

The  first  clergyman  at  East  Hampton  was  the  Reverend  Thomas 
James,  who  labored  long  and  faithfully  among  the  Indians.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  this  devout  minister  baptized  and  befriended  the 
natives,  learned  their  language,  witnessed  their  deeds  and  gave  them 
employment.  He  was  closely  associated  with  Lion  Gardiner  in  all 
matters  relating  to  Indian  affairs  and  he  enjoyed  their  complete 
confidence.  In  1658  he  received  from  Wyandanch  a  gift  of  half  the 
whales  cast  up  on  the  beach  from  Napeake  to  the  end  of  the  island 
and  from  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  England  he 
received  a  stipend  for  his  work  among  the  Indians.  When  the  Mon- 
tauks  were  driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Point,  the  minister  enter¬ 
tained  almost  the  entire  clan  on  the  parsonage  grounds  where  his 
bounty  saved  many  from  suffering  and  starvation. 

William  Leverich  was  born  in  England  in  1608  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University.  He  arrived  at  Boston  in  1633  and  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  education.  For  twenty 
years  he  preached  in  various  places  in  Massachusetts  before  coming 
to  Oyster  Bay  in  1653.  Four  years  later  he  moved  to  Huntington 
as  its  first  minister.  Leverich  spoke  the  Indian  language  and  devoted 
his  efforts  to  the  religious  welfare  of  the  savages  around  Oyster  Bay 
and  Huntington  and  his  labors  extended  to  include  the  Montauks  and 
Corchaugs.  His  influence  did  much  to  restrain  the  Long  Island  clans 
during  King  Philip’s  war. 

The  great  Quaker  missionary,  George  Fox,  preached  to  the 
Indians  on  Shelter  Island  and  has  left  this  report  of  one  of  his 
meetings:  “I  had  a  meeting  on  Shelter  Island  among  the  Indians  and 
the  King  and  his  Council  with  about  one  hundred  more  Indians  were 
with  him,  and  they  sate  about  two  hours  and  spoke  to  them  by  an 
interpreter  *  *  *  and  they  appeared  very  lovinge  and  they  said  all 
was  truth  and  did  make  a  confession  after  the  Meetinge  of  it;  and  soe 
I  have  set  up  a  meetinge  amonge  them  once  a  fortnight  and  a  friend, 
Joseph  Silvester,  is  to  reade  Scriptures  to  them.” 

Sometime  between  1680  and  1700  the  Dutch  Reformed  missionary, 
Godfrey  Delius,  visited  Long  Island  and  attempted  religious  work 
among  the  natives,  but  from  1700  to  1740  missionary  work  practically 
ceased  on  the  island.  During  this  interval  Cotton  Mather  petitioned 
the  Governor  of  New  York  for  aid  in  Christianizing  the  Indians  but 
without  success,  as  he  deemed  Governor  Hunter  “too  high  church”. 
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Nevertheless,  Matlier  prepared  an  essay  for  the  use  of  Long  Island 
ministers  in  their  work  among  the  Indians.  A  layman,  one  William 
Adams,  preached  for  sixty  years  but  was  never  ordained  as  a  minister. 
He  rambled  about  the  country,  “unencumbered  with  wife  or  child  or 
a  parish”,  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  people.  Although  mis¬ 
sionary  work  among  the  Indians  seems  to  have  been  suspended  until 
1740,  a  great  revival  then  began,  especially  at  Southold  and  East 
Hampton.  James  Davenport  and  Jonathan  Barber  toured  the  island, 
making  many  converts. 

The  first  missionary  appointed  to  work  exclusively  among  the 
Indians  of  the  island  vTas  Reverend  Azariah  Horton,  who  labored 
among  the  Shinnecocks  from  1741  until  1751.  A  native  of  Southold, 
he  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1735  with  high  honors  and  five  years 
later  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  York  Presbytery.  Assisted 
by  Walter  Wilmot  of  Southampton,  he  preached  first  to  the  Rock- 
aways  and  Canarsies  near  Jamaica  and  traveled  from  there  to  East 
Hampton  in  seven  days  and  extended  his  journey  to  Montauk,  a  dis¬ 
tance  in  all  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

In  the  cold  winter  of  1742  Horton  traveled  back  and  forth  between 
Montauk  and  Moriches,  and  in  three  months  he  traversed  on  foot 
more  than  three  hundred  miles.  There  was  much  sickness  and  on  his 
travels  he  ministered  to  the  health  of  the  natives.  In  1743  Horton 
complained  bitterly  of  “a  great  defection  of  some  of  them  from  their 
first  Reformation  and  care  of  their  souls,  occasioned  by  strong  drink, 
a  vice  to  which  the  Indians  are  everywhere  so  strongly  addicted”. 

In  spite  of  such  discouragement  Horton  spent  ten  active  years 
on  Long  Island,  sleeping  in  wigwams,  eating  native  food,  teaching  the 
Indians  to  read  and  write  and  preaching  daily  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
He  kept  a  Journal  in  vdiich  he  recorded  his  labors;  he  established 
schools  at  Shinnecock  and  Poosepatuck,  which  still  exist,  and  one  at 
Montauk  which  was  only  closed  when  the  remnants  of  the  clan  moved 
away.  Horton  removed  to  Madison,  New  Jersey,  in  1751  and  con¬ 
tinued  there  until  his  death  in  1777  as  a  result  of  smallpox  contracted 
while  nursing  soldiers  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  made  many  converts  among  the  Indians. 

In  1749  Horton  petitioned  the  Missionary  Board  for  a  school¬ 
master  and  this  request  brought  the  famous  Indian  preacher,  Samson 
Occom,  to  Long  Island.  Occom  was  born  in  a  wigwam  near  Uncas 
Hill,  now  Montville,  Conn.,  in  1723,  his  mother  being  a  Groton  Indian 
called  Sarah  who  claimed  descent  from  Uncas,  great  sachem  of  the 
Mohegans.  When  about  seventeen  years  of  age  the  young  Samson 
was  converted  to  Christianity  during  the  “Great  Awakening”  which 
spread  among  whites  and  Indians  alike  under  the  inspired  leadership 
of  George  Whitefield,  the  English  evangelist. 

In  December,  1743,  Occom  appeared  at  the  home  of  the  Reverend 
Eleazar  Wheelock  at  Lebanon  and  begged  for  religious  instruction. 
Here  he  remained  for  four  years,  making  good  progress  in  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  and  was  learning  Hebrew  when  his  health  failed  and 
his  eyesight  became  affected.  In  spite  of  these  handicaps  he  per¬ 
severed  in  his  studies  and  for  a  short  time  he  taught  school  at  New 
London. 
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In  1748  he  went  to  Montauk  where  he  taught  religion  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  education,  having  in  his  first  winter  about  thirty  pupils.  He 
was  poorly  paid  and  lived  in  a  wigwam  where  he  had  only  the  barest 
necessities  and  cultivated  a  small  garden  for  the  food  he  required. 
In  1751  Occom  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Betty 
Fowler,  and  by  her  had  ten  children.  The  family  lived  in  poverty, 
Samson  earning  a  poor  living  by  raising  corn,  hunting  and  fishing 
and  by  carving  wooden  spoons,  cedar  pails,  churns  and  gunstocks. 
He  also  bound  books  for  the  people  of  East  Hampton. 

In  recognition  of  his  services  as  pastor  of  the  churches  estab¬ 
lished  by  Azariah  Horton  at  Montauk,  Shinnecock  and  Poosepatuck, 
Occom  was  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  by  Dr.  Buell  at  East 
Hampton  on  August  29,  1759.  Occom  may  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  kindergarten  method  of  teaching,  later  made  famous  by  Froebel. 
He  taught  the  alphabet  to  children  by  cutting  letters  out  of  paper, 
pasting  them  on  chips  of  wood  which  he  placed  in  a  pile  and  then 
calling  for  the  letter  to  be  brought  to  him. 

In  1760  Occom  and  his  young  brother-in-law  Jacob  Fowler  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  Oneidas,  riding  on  horseback  through  trackless 
forests  and  stopping  on  the  way  at  Albany  to  call  on  Lord  Jeffrey 
Amherst  who  gave  them  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Johnson.  Much  good 
work  was  accomplished  at  Oneida,  but  his  weak  eyesight  and  attacks 
of  rheumatism  caused  Occom  to  return  to  his  labors  at  Montauk. 
After  twelve  years  of  hardship  he  returned  to  his  ancestral  home  at 
Mohegan  where  he  defended  the  Indian  title  to  Mohegan  lands. 

In  1765,  the  finances  of  Dr.  Wheelock’s  school  being  at  low  ebb, 
it  was  decided  to  try  to  raise  funds  in  England  and  for  this  purpose 
Occom  and  Reverend  Nathaniel  Whitaker  set  sail  on  the  packet  Boston 
in  December  and  arrived  at  London  in  February,  1766.  Here  under 
the  skillful  tutelage  of  Whitefield  the  Indian  preacher  appeared  with 
great  success. 

Through  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Occom  met  King  George  III 
who  contributed  £200  to  the  fund  to  establish  an  Indian  school. 
Occom ’s  dignified  manner,  his  black  clerical  clothes  and  his  eloquence 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  great  congregations  that  flocked  to 
hear  him.  He  preached  over  three  hundred  sermons  and  spoke  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  great  Whitefield.  During  his  travels  in  England  and 
Scotland  he  raised  over  £12,000  for  the  school. 

On  his  return  to  America  in  1768  Occom  met  with  bitter  dis¬ 
appointments.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  the  best  English  society 
but  his  wife  clung  to  her  native  ways  and  she  and  her  children 
reverted  to  the  wild  and  roving  life  of  the  Indians.  Dr.  Wheelock 
insisted  on  moving  the  Indian  school  from  Lebanon  to  a  tract  of  land 
in  New  Hampshire  where  it  subsequently  became  Dartmouth  College; 
the  school  at  Lebanon  was  continued  as  More’s  Indian  Charity  School. 
Occom  was  not  given  a  post  in  the  new  college  and  never  saw  the 
institution  for  which  he  had  done  so  much. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he  took  part,  Occom  made 
plans  for  a  community  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the  Brothertown 
Colony,  where  a  town  government  was  set  up  under  his  direction  and 
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farming  and  some  kinds  of  manufacturing  were  taught.  Occom 
preached,  taught  and  cared  for  the  sick  and  here  he  died  on  July  14, 
1792.  His  unmarked  grave  is  located  a  few  miles  from  the  present 
site  of  Hamilton  College,  he  and  Horton  alike  having  been  neglected 
by  the  Presbyterian  Church  which  they  served  so  faithfully  and  well. 
A  lover  of  music,  Occom  composed  hymns  and  his  hymnal  published 
at  New  London  in  1774  was  the  first  Presbyterian  hymn  book  in 
America.  It  contains  his  best  known  composition  beginning 

“Awaked  by  Sinai’s  awful  sound, 

My  soul  in  bonds  of  guilt  I  found,” 

Two  members  of  the  Shinnecock  clan  performed  notable  service 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity.  Peter  John  was  born  at  Hay  Ground 
about  1714  and  was  converted  in  the  great  revival  of  1741.  He  became 
a  clergyman  and  by  his  natural  gifts  of  leadership  and  persuasion 
was  enabled  to  organize  churches  at  Wading  River,  Poosepatuck, 
Islip  and  Canoe  Place.  His  work  among  his  own  people  was  abun¬ 
dantly  fruitful  and  he  is  remembered  as  a  pious  servant  of  the  church. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  and  is  buried  in  the 
Indian  cemetery  at  the  Poosepatuck  Reservation. 

Paul  Cuffee,  the  grandson  of  Peter  John,  was  born  at  Brook- 
haven  in  1757.  This  son  of  Peter  Cuffee  and  a  Christian  negress 
was  ordained  by  a  Congregational  Convention  in  1790  and  served  the 
church  until  his  death  in  1812,  working  principally  among  the  Indians 
at  Montauk  and  Canoe  Place.  His  power  as  a  speaker  was  noted  by 
Lyman  Beecher  and  it  is  related  that  crowds  came  by  coach  from  as 
far  as  Brooklyn  to  hear  his  eloquent  preaching. 

Cuffee  revived  the  celebration  of  June  Meeting  which  is  still 
held  each  June  and  was  regarded  as  symbolic  of  the  tribal  life  of  the 
Indians.  Designed  to  honor  the  green  corn,  this  ancient  rite  was 
attended  by  wild  demonstrations  of  dancing  which  at  times  caused 
the  white  settlers  grave  anxiety.  Cuffee ’s  grave  near  Canoe  Place 
is  enclosed  with  a  fence  and  marked  by  a  marble  slab  bearing  an 
inscription  composed  by  the  New  York  Missionary  Society.  Many  of 
his  descendants  still  live  on  Long  Island. 

Azariah  Horton  established  a  church  and  school  at  Poosepatuck 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  Horton,  Occom,  John  and 
Cuffee  preached  there.  Thomas  Jefferson  visited  the  community  in 
1791  and  compiled  the  first  vocabulary  of  the  Unkachaug  dialect.  The 
clan  rapidly  died  out  or  was  absorbed  into  the  negro  race  and  by 
1902  less  than  forty  persons  of  mixed  blood  survived  on  the  reserva¬ 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres. 

The  land  owned  in  common  is  poorly  cultivated  and  the  place 
presented  a  shabby  appearance  when  visited  by  the  writer  in  1940. 
Religious  services  are  held  in  the  church  and  June  Meeting  is  still 
celebrated  there.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  oust  the  few  mixed- 
breeds  who  live  on  the  reservation ;  such  a  move  in  1936  was  defeated 
largely  through  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Ernest  E.  Eells 
and  Mr.  Morton  Pennypacker  of  East  Hampton. 
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The  Shinnecock  Reservation  of  about  six  hundred  acres  on 
Shinnecock  Neck  represents  a  survival  of  a  form  of  tribal  self- 
government  which  has  existed  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
When  the  Shinnecocks  in  1859  exchanged  their  leasehold  of  the  Shin¬ 
necock  Hills  for  the  present  tract  Paul  Cuffee’s  church  at  Canoe  Place 
was  brought  across  the  bay  on  the  ice  and  placed  on  the  reservation. 
During  the  ministry  of  the  Reverend  James  Y.  Downs  this  church 
was  renovated  and  restored  and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  new 
church  erected  after  the  hurricane  of  1938,  being  used  as  the  parish 
hall.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  church  would  be  a  suitable  place 
for  the  erection  of  a  tablet  in  memory  of  Azariah  Horton,  Samson 
Occom,  Peter  John  and  Paul  Cuffee  and  the  brave  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  wreck  of  the  Circassian. 

Indian  Languages 

Language  and  archaeology  are  two  important  sources  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  origins  and  habits  of  aboriginal  peoples.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  comparative  philology  was  awakened  in  America.  Under  the 
guidance  and  influence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Albert  Gallatin,  Peter  S. 
Du  Ponceau,  John  Pickering,  Jonathan  Edwards  and  others,  great 
progress  was  made  in  tracing  the  development  of  languages,  including 
those  of  the  American  Indians.  Efforts  were  made  to  trace  affinities 
of  the  native  dialects  with  languages  of  the  Old  World  through  words 
having  similar  sounds  and  meanings. 

Jefferson  thought  the  aborigines  of  North  America  (except  the 
Esquimaux)  were  descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  eastern  Asia  and 
to  prove  his  theories  he  collected  vocabularies  which  he  intended  to 
study  at  his  leisure  but  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts,  as  later  related, 
defeated  his  purpose. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  had  no  written  lan¬ 
guage  and  that  they  left  no  written  history.  Records  were  preserved 
by  symbolic  and  pictographic  figures  scratched  on  stone  or  slate;  the 
only  traces  of  their  language  in  our  region  are  the  place  names  which 
still  survive.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  beauty  and  should  be  pre¬ 
served  not  only  for  their  esthetic  value  but  for  their  historic  and 
geographic  importance.  Such  names  usually  conveyed  a  description 
of  the  locality  to  which  they  belonged,  at  first  applied  to  specific 
places  but  later  extended  to  include  other  places  having  similar 
characteristics. 

The  structure  of  the  Algonkian  family  of  languages  differs  from 
all  other  known  language  stocks  in  having  no  substantive  verbs  and 
no  distinct  genders.  Neither  nouns  nor  pronouns  distinguish  between 
male  and  female  but  do  differentiate  between  animate  creatures  and 
inanimate  things.  Several  word  stems  and  auxiliary  forms  may 
be  blended  together  so  that  one  long  word  makes  a  whole  sentence. 
Such  combinations  use  pronouns,  adverbs  and  prepositions  to  unite 
with  a  verb  to  produce  a  great  variety  of  expression.  All  Algonkian 
languages  are  polvsynthetic;  the  syllables  or  words  are  compressed 
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into  one  long  word  in  which  the  component  parts  may  be  clipped  or 
altered  so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognizable. 

The  spelling  of  Indian  names  varies  greatly  as  they  were  recorded 
by  contemporary  English  and  Dutch  scribes  of  varying  proficiency. 
Sounds  were  recorded  differently  by  various  interpreters,  some  of 
whom  were  educated  missionaries  but  many  others  were  illiterate 
traders  who  tried  to  convey  the  Indian  sounds  by  means  of  crude 
orthographies  in  which  English,  Dutch,  French  and  German  were 
used  indiscriminately.  In  their  transmission  to  modern  times  many 
changes  have  occurred  and  some  words  are  said  to  appear  in  as  many 
as  forty  different  variations  of  spelling. 

A  native-born  Long  Islander,  little  remembered  and  ill  rewarded, 
was  William  Wallace  Tooker  of  Sag  Harbor.  This  painstaking  his¬ 
torian  who  died  in  1917  has  left  a  record  of  the  life  of  the  aborigines, 
their  habits  and  customs,  their  material  culture,  their  methods  of 
hunting  and  fishing  and  their  native  foods,  together  with  an  account 
of  their  settlements,  their  treaties  and  the  disposal  of  their  inherited 
domain. 

Not  the  least  of  his  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Algonldan 
folklore  is  his  study  of  Indian  place  names  of  which  he  defined  nearly 
five  hundred.  His  fine  collection  of  books  is  at  the  John  Jermain 
Library  at  Sag  Harbor. 

Tooker  relates  the  story  of  Cockenoe-de-Long  Island  (the  name 
appears  in  many  variations),  a  youth  of  the  Montauk  clan  who  was 
captured  by  the  Pequots  and  taken  to  Massachusetts  where  he  was 
ransomed  and  became  the  servant  of  Richard  Calicott  of  Dorchester. 
In  February,  1649,  John  Eliot  wrote: 

“There  is  an  Indian  living  with  Mr.  Richard  Calicott  of 
Dorchester,  who  was  taken  in  the  Pequot  War,  though  belong¬ 
ing  to  Long  Island;  this  Indian  is  ingenious,  can  read  and  I 
taught  him  to  write,  which  he  lernt,  though  I  know  not  what 
use  he  now  maketh  of  it.  He  was  the  first  that  I  made  use  of 
to  teach  me  words  and  to  be  my  interpreter.” 

With  the  help  of  Cockenoe,  Eliot  translated  the  Commandments, 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  many  texts  of  Scripture  into  the  native  dialect. 
Cockenoe  began  to  assist  Eliot  in  1643;  he  returned  to  Long  Island 
sometime  between  1646  and  1648  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  trusted  intermediary  between  the  Indians  and  the 
white  settlers.  He  makes  his  first  appearance  on  Long  Island  in 
May,  1648,  when  he  witnessed  the  deed  of  East  Hampton. 

For  the  next  forty  years  nearly  every  important  Indian  deed 
bears  witness  to  Cockenoe ’s  usefulness  to  the  white  men  and  to  his 
own  people.  Finally,  in  1687,  he  joined  with  the  Montauks  who  had 
now  lost  all  their  power  and  influence  in  conveying  the  last  remnant 
of  their  land  to  the  inhabitants  of  East  Hampton.  No  monument 
marks  his  unknown  grave  but  Cockenoe ’s  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saugatuck  River  bears  his  name  and  perpetuates  his  memory. 

The  first  attempt  to  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  the  Long  Island 
Algonldan  language  was  made  by  Thomas  Jefferson  who,  accompanied 
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by  James  Madison,  visited  Long  Island  on  horseback  in  1791.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  purpose  was  to  converse  with  the  natives  and  thus  secure  a 
written  vocabulary,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  comparing  it  with 
languages  of  the  Old  World. 

At  Poosepatuck  in  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  on  June  13,  1791, 
Jefferson,  with  the  aid  of  an  Indian  girl  who  spoke  English,  copied 
from  the  lips  of  two  old  women  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
words  including  numerals,  in  the  so-called  Unkechaug  dialect  which 
closely  resembled  the  Quiripi  dialect  of  Connecticut.  A  copy  of  this 
vocabulary  is  preserved  in  the  East  Hampton  Library  and  Mr.  Morton 
Pennypacker  has  given  us  an  account  of  how  it  was  rescued  from 
oblivion. 

Jefferson  made  two  copies  of  his  work  and  packed  them  in  a 
trunk  which  was  stolen  while  ascending  the  J ames  River  but  the  thief, 
disappointed  with  his  spoils,  threw  them  in  the  river.  A  few  leaves 
floated  ashore  and  were  rescued,  so  disfigured  by  mud  and  water  as 
to  appear  useless.  These  papers  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Jefferson’s  friend,  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau,  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  noted 
for  his  interest  in  linguistics,  who  carefully  copied  the  mud-stained 
pages  into  a  law  book  where  they  remained  undiscovered  for  many 
years.  Du  Ponceau’s  book  finally  came  into  the  possession  of  William 
Wallace  Tooker  who  made  from  it  a  careful  transcript  which  was 
later  compared  with  the  Jefferson  mud-stained  manuscript.  Thus,  by 
almost  a  miracle  was  Jefferson’s  work  saved  for  posterity. 

Another  early  vocabulary  was  compiled  by  John  Lion  Gardiner, 
seventh  proprietor  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  from  the  lips  of  George 
Pharaoh,  contemporary  chief  of  the  Montauks.  Gardiner  recorded 
that  only  seven  members  of  the  clan  could  speak  the  dialect  when  he 
compiled  the  vocabulary  in  1798  and  he  thought  the  dialect  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Niantic  and  Mohegan  and  that  it  was  probably  spoken  by 
all  the  Indians  on  Long  Island. 

The  language  of  the  Shinnecocks  had  nearly  died  out  fifty  years 
before  M.  R.  Harrington  made  his  study  of  their  speech  and  material 
culture  in  1902. 

The  speech  of  the  western  Long  Island  communities  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Lenni  Lenape.  In  their  dialect  place  names  usually 
ended  in  “auke”,  indicating  “the  place  where”;  this  was  often 
shortened  to  “ock”,  “oque”,  “ok”,  “ink”  or  simply  “k”.  It  also 
appears  in  “acki”  or  “hacki”,  signifying  “ground”  or  “earth”; 
hence  a  locality  or  situation. 

Many  authorities  and  pseudo-authorities  have  tried  their  hands 
at  defining  Indian  words  and  scarcely  any  two  agree  on  their  mean¬ 
ings.  When  the  Earl  of  Stirling  acquired  Long  Island  from  the 
Plymouth  Company  in  1635  it  was  called  Matowa.  The  name  also 
appears  as  Meitowax,  Matouwac,  Matouwacks,  Meilowacks,  Metoac, 
Matowacs,  Mattoway  and  Mattanwake. 

Tooker  derives  the  name  from  “meht-anawack”,  “the  land  of 
the  periwinkle”.  Reginald  P.  Bolton,  using  the  same  roots,  prefers 
“ear-shell  country”.  Gabriel  Furman  affirmed  that  “rnattan”  in  the 
Narragansett  tongue  signified  “good”  and  “auke”  meant  “land”; 
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hence  the  whole  word  indicated  “the  good  or  pleasant  land”.  Benson 
and  Furman  concur  in  attributing  the  name  to  the  Montauks  and 
Thompson  thought  that  all  natives  on  the  island  were  called  Metouacs. 
The  error  may  be  traced  to  De  Laet  who  wrote:  “At  the  entrance  of 
this  bay  (Long  Island  Sound)  are  situated  several  islands  on  which  a 
nation  of  savages  have  their  abode,  who  are  called  Matouwacks”. 

Montauk  was  not  originally  a  tribal  name  but  was  descriptive  of 
a  locality  and  was  later  applied  to  the  people  who  lived  there.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Tooker,  the  name  is  derived  from  “meun-ta-cut”,  meaning  “at 
the  fort”,  this  definition  being  based  on  history  and  tradition  as  a 
fort  is  mentioned  in  the  Montauk  deed  of  1662  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  bounds  extended  to  the  west  “where  the  old  Indian  fort 
stood”.  The  outlines  of  a  fort  overlooking  Fort  Pond  were  still 
visible  until  1898  when  Camp  Wikoff  was  built  on  the  site. 

Eastern  Long  Island  was  also  known  as  Paumanock  and  was  so 
designated  in  the  deed  of  1639  by  which  Yoco,  sachem  of  Pommonocc 
and  Aswaw,  his  wife,  sold  Gardiner’s  Island  to  Lion  Gardiner.  The 
name  derives  from  “pauman”,  “he  offers”  and  “auke”,  “land”, 
hence  “land  of  tribute”,  this  part  of  the  island  being  under  tribute 
to  the  Indians  of  New  England  and  also  to  the  English.  The  Montauk 
sachem  was  often  called  Sachem  of  Paumanock. 

Seawanhacky  does  not  appear  in  the  English  records  and  was  not 
applied  to  eastern  Long  Island  but  the  name  is  found  in  three  of  the 
earliest  deeds  by  which  Indian  lands  were  conveyed  to  the  Dutch  at 
Flatbush  in  1636.  The  word  is  derived  from  “seawan”  by  which  the 
Dutch  designated  all  shell  money,  and  “hacky”,  used  to  indicate 
“land”  or  “country”;  hence  “the  land  of  shells”. 

Thus  it  appears  from  all  the  native  names  for  Long  Island  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  shell  money  or  the  payment  of  tribute.  Wampono- 
mon  or  Wompomon  is  by  some  writers  confused  with  wampum,  but 
it  actually  signifies  “the  east”  and  referred  specifically  to  Montauk 
Point.  Tooker  calls  attention  to  the  “gross  error”  in  Munsell’s 
History  of  Suffolk  County  where  Wamponomon  is  described  as 
another  name  for  Long  Island  which  takes  its  name  from  wampum 
and  means  “the  island  of  shells”. 

Quoque  may  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  widely  different 
definitions  offered  by  various  authorities.  Actually  derived  from 
Quaquanantuck,  it  appears  as  Quaqua,  Quago,  Quagga,  Quag  and 
finally  emerges  as  Quogue,  which  is  defined  by  most  local  historians 
as  “a  round  clam”.  Ruttenber  says  “a  cleared  or  open  marsh”; 
Trumbull  gives  “a  shaking  marsh”;  Beauchamp  suggests  “a  long 
fish”;  Tooker  defines  it  as  “a  cove  or  estuary  where  it  shakes  or 
trembles”,  this  being  somewhat  descriptive  of  the  meadows  which 
border  Quantuck  Bay.  Shinnecock  has  suffered  a  similar  fate.  It 
derives  its  meaning  from  “shinne-auk-ut”,  “at  the  level  land”,  but 
Ruttenber  dissents  as  usual  with  “land  of  the  spruce  pine”. 

Four  localities  on  the  island  commemorate  the  ground-nut  or 
Indian  potato  ( apios  tuberosa ).  Acabonack,  a  neck  near  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  is  “the  root  place”;  Sagaponack,  formerly  known  as  Sagg,  comes 
from  an  Indian  word  meaning  “a  place  where  the  big  ground-nuts 
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grow”;  Sebonac  is  a  part  of  the  Shinnecock  Hills  where  the  natives 
were  granted  liberty  to  dig  ground-nuts;  Ketchaponack,  a  neck  near 
West  Hampton,  is  “the  place  of  the  largest  roots”. 

Many  place  names  ascribed  to  the  Indian  tongue  are  merely  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  other  languages.  Syosset  is  a  variation  of  the  Dutch 
word  schouts,  the  Dutch  sheriff  or  legal  officer.  Georgica  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  English  George  who  once  owned  the  land.  Wainscott 
is  of  good  English  origin  and  takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  method 
of  preparing  timber  or  boarding  of  oak,  an  article  of  commerce  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  old  records. 

Oak  Neck,  near  Islip,  became  Oquenock,  and  Hog  Neck  became 
Hoggenoch  through  imperfect  recording  by  early  copyists  who  may 
have  thought  the  English  names  too  simple  or  too  crude.  On  the 
other  hand  Mosquetah  Cove  became  Mosquito  Cove  and  later  Glen 
Cove.  Moriches  is  not  derived  from  “moriches  palmata”,  as  often 
stated,  but  preserves  the  identity  of  its  one-time  Indian  owner. 
Marechkewick  has  been  similarly  distorted  by  Ruttenber  who  derives 
it  from  “mereca”,  a  teal  or  widgeon,  and  “wick”,  a  cove;  literally 
Widgeon  Bay.  Beauchamp  calls  it  “sandy  place”  and  Tooker  gives 
“at  his  fortified  house”.  Seapoose  in  the  Unkechaug  dialect  meant 
“little  river”,  but  is  better  known  as  the  cut  made  through  the  beach 
to  allow  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to  flow  into  the  bay,  particularly  at 
Mecox. 

Many  Indian  words  are  still  in  common  use,  among  these  being 
hominy,  moccasin,  mugwump,  papoose,  pow-wow,  sachem,  squaw, 
succotash,  tammany,  tepee,  toboggan,  totem,  tomahawk,  tuckahoe, 
wampum,  and  wigwam.  Such  Christian  names  among  the  Indians  as 
David,  Solomon,  Titus  and  Pharaoh  are  ascribed  to  missionary 
influence. 

On  Long  Island  we  have  many  names  of  native  origin  which 
should  be  preserved  not  only  for  their  beauty  but  for  their  historical 
significance.  Mineola  was  an  Indian  maiden  of  great  beauty  and 
Tiana,  near  Hampton  Bays,  perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  “princess” 
of  the  Shinnecocks. 

Some  of  our  old  names  have  been  changed  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses;  for  example,  Hampton  Bays,  which  formerly  bore  the  descrip¬ 
tive  name  of  Good  Ground.  East  Hampton  was  at  first  called  Maid¬ 
stone  after  the  town  in  Kent  whence  the  early  settlers  came.  But  we 
must  admit  that  Shelter  Island  is  better  than  the  tongue-twisting 
Indian  name  of  Manhansack-aha-qua-shuawamock,  “an  island  shel¬ 
tered  by  islands”. 


Indian  Habits  and  Customs 

r 

The  Algonkian  tribes  did  not  possess  the  unified  political  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Iroquois  and  therefore  suffered  more  from  defeat  and 
disintegration.  They  had  no  form  of  political  government,  except 
their  chiefs.  Councils  summoned  by  the  chief  decided  all  matters  of 
importance.  The  counsellors  sat  around  a  fire,  each  provided  with  a 
pipe  and  tobacco.  After  the  council  had  declared  its  opinion  the 
sachem  gave  his  final  judgment.  Long  Island  communities  had  their 
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totems  but  except  for  a  few  divisions  like  the  Marechkewicks  (gray 
goose);  Canarsie  (the  hear)  and  the  Matinecocks  (the  turkey),  little 
is  known  of  these  emblems. 

In  their  physical  characteristics  the  Indians  were  strong,  capable 
of  enduring  much  hardship  and  disdainful  of  suffering.  In  appear¬ 
ance  the  men  were  slender  and  physically  well-developed  and  it  is 
said  that  the  Shinnecocks  who  perished  in  the  wreck  of  the  Circassian 
were  noble-looking,  strong  and  tall. 

Physical  deformity  was  rare  among  the  Indians.  Van  der  Donck 
testified  that  “mis-shapen  or  ill-formed  persons  are  very  rare  amongst 
them.  *  *  *  Crippled,  hunchbacked  or  other  bodily  infirmities  are 
so  rare  that  we  may  say  there  are  none  amongst  them.  *  #  *  They 
are  all  properly  formed  and  well  proportioned  persons.  None  are 
gross  or  uncommonly  heavy.  No  lunatics  or  fools  are  found  amongst 
them,  nor  any  mad  or  raving  persons  of  either  sex.” 

Great  attention  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  hair  by  men  and 
women.  The  latter  wore  their  hair  long  and  loose  and  nothing  could 
be  more  ignominious  than  to  have  it  cut  off;  this  was  sometimes  done 
as  a  punishment.  Young  women  often  allowed  their  hair  to  hang 
down  to  their  hips.  Women  dressed  their  hair  daily  with  oil  or  bear 
fat  to  make  it  glossy.  A  headband  of  embroidered  snake  skin  was 
often  worn  around  the  forehead.  Bits  of  shell,  metal  or  stone  were 
tied  into  the  hair  as  ornaments.  At  times  a  belt  of  money  was  worn 
around  the  head  but  the  roach  or  ruff  of  deer’s  skin,  dyed  scarlet, 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  A  feather  or  two  might  be  worn  in 
the  scalplock.  Before  the  white  men  brought  scissors  and  knives  the 
Indians  burned  or  singed  the  hair  off  their  heads  by  means  of  hot 
stones,  thus  roaching  or  shaving  the  head. 

The  Indians  greased  their  bodies  with  bear  fat  to  make  their 
limbs  supple  and  to  ward  off  the  bites  of  insects.  Fish  oil  and  eagle 
fat  were  also  used  to  keep  the  skin  smooth.  Red  pigment  mixed  with 

fat  was  used  to  color  the  face  and  body.  Black,  white,  yellow  and 

blue  were  also  used  and  ornamental  figures  of  birds  and  animals 
were  worn  for  decoration.  Usually  a  red  spot  on  each  cheek,  reddened 
eyelids  and  red  paint  on  the  forehead  sufficed  but  sometimes  a  rim 
of  paint  extended  across  the  temple  from  ear  to  ear.  Young  women 
often  used  black  paint  around  the  eyes  and  on  the  forehead. 

The  Indians  painted  their  faces  and  bodies  because  they  thought 
it  made  them  look  handsome  and  also  to  please  the  unseen  spirits 
and  ward  off  sickness  and  misfortune.  Red  denoted  power,  success 
or  war;  black  usually  signified  death;  blue  was  the  sign  of  defeat  or 
trouble;  yellow  indicated  joy,  travel  or  courage,  and  peace  was 

heralded  by  white.  Paints  were  both  mineral  and  vegetable  and  were 

carried  in  small  bags,  each  containing  a  different  color.  Vermilion 
color  was  obtained  from  red  oxide  of  iron  or  iron  rust,  possibly 
secured  in  trade  with  other  tribes.  White  was  made  from  powdered 
shells.  Ochre,  clay  or  sumac  roots  provided  yellow  while  green  and 
blue  were  made  from  the  juices  of  flowers  and  berries.  Black  was 
easily  obtainable  from  the  soot  of  household  fires  or  from  the  stain 
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found  in  bloodroot.  Small  hollow  stones  were  used  as  paint  cups  and 
many  of  these  have  been  found  near  village  sites. 

On  occasion  great  attention  was  paid  to  dress  and  ornament  but 
the  essential  garment  of  the  men  was  a  breech-cloth  of  skin  and  later 
of  cloth,  and  for  the  women  a  short  skirt  of  similar  material.  The 
lower  border  of  the  skirt  was  often  decorated  with  great  art.  Van 
der  Donck  says :  ‘  ‘  The  wampum  with  which  these  skirts  was  decorated 
is  frequently  worth  from  one  to  three  hundred  guilders.”  Both  sexes 
went  naked  above  the  waist  but  robes  of  dressed  deer  skin,  fur  or 
turkey  feathers  were  worn  as  an  outer  covering.  A  yard  and  a  half 
of  duffels  cloth  sufficed  as  a  garment  worn  over  the  right  shoulder 
like  a  cloak  and  this  served  as  covering  by  day  and  as  a  blanket  at 
night.  Half  a  yard  of  duffels  cloth  was  put  between  the  legs  and 
brought  up  behind  and  tied  around  the  waist  with  a  girdle  of  snake- 
skin,  leaving  a  flap  hanging  down  fore  and  aft. 

The  clothing  of  both  sexes  was  decorated  with  beads  of  wampum, 
porcupine  quills  of  various  colors,  feathers  of  birds,  fringe  and  some¬ 
times  with  bits  of  copper  or  coarse  pearls.  On  the  inside  of  their 
mantles  fanciful  figures  were  painted.  Boys  and  girls  went  naked 
until  their  thirteenth  year,  even  in  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  Fashion¬ 
ing  even  the  simple  clothing  worn  by  the  Indians  was  a  difficult  task.  • 
Animals  had  to  be  killed  and  skinned  with  rude  stone  implements; 
the  leather  had  to  be  tanned  to  make  it  soft  and  pliable  and  the  skin 
cut  to  the  proper  shape.  Sewing  was  done  with  thread  made  of  milk¬ 
weed  or  other  vegetable  fibre  or  of  animal  sinews.  A  pointed  bone 
awl  was  used  to  perforate  the  skin  and  the  thread  was  laboriously 
worked  in  and  out.  Some  bone  needles  found  on  Long  Island  are 
much  like  the  steel  needles  brought  over  by  Europeans. 

Leggings  and  moccasins  were  made  of  deer  or  buffalo  hide  and 
were  often  curiously  decorated  with  wampum.  Strips  of  hide  and 
wrappings  of  corn  husks  or  rushes  were  also  used  to  protect  the  feet 
in  winter.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  Indians  bought  shoes 
and  stockings  in  trade.  Wolley  says  the  New  York  Indians  wore 
snowshoes  made  of  gut  woven  together;  these  he  described  as  “ broad 
shoes,  much  the  shape  of  the  round  part  of  our  rackets  which  we  use 
to  play  at  tennis,  which  travel  without  sinking  in  the  least.”  Van  der 
Donck  observed  that  the  natives  were  filthy  and  negligent  in  dress 
and  that  “they  begin  to  wear  shirts  which  they  buy  from  our  people 
and  those  they  frequently  wear  without  washing  until  the  same  are 
worn  out.” 

The  warriors  wore  necklaces  of  dyed  deer  hair,  of  copper  or  shell 
beads,  or  of  wampum  and  sometimes  pendants  of  stone  hung  down 
over  their  chests.  A  leather  tobacco  pouch  was  indispensable  as  it 
contained  the  Indian’s  tobacco,  knife  and  tinder  box.  Usually  the 
warrior  carried  a  long  knife  in  his  girdle,  a  war  club  of  carved  wood, 
a  long  bow  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  tipped  with  flint  or  stone. 

The  Indians  lived  in  more  or  less  permanent  villages,  usually 
located  on  or  near  the  seashore  or  on  ponds  or  streams  leading  to 
salt  water.  If  the  ground  was  high  and  easily  defended  as  at  Mon- 
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tank  so  much  the  better.  Some  villages  were  fortified  by  building  a 
stockade  of  logs  or  poles  driven  into  the  ground  and  to  these  stockades 
the  tribe  repaired  in  time  of  danger.  Families  moved  about  according 
to  the  kind  of  food  available,  some  seasons  being  more  favorable  for 


Indian  Relics 


hunting,  fishing  or  farming.  Denton  said  the  Long  Island  Indian 
“had  a  home  where  he  fished,  one  where  he  hunted  and  one  where  he 
grew  his  corn.” 

The  Indians  of  eastern  Long  Island  dwelt  in  domed  wigwams 
and  only  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  has  any  trace  been 
found  of  the  Long  House  favored  by  the  Iroquois.  The  Shinnecocks 
built  their  wigwams  by  setting  in  a  circle  ten  to  twenty  feet  in 
diameter  thin  saplings  which  were  bent  and  tied  together  into  inter¬ 
secting  arches.  Several  courses  of  horizontal  poles  were  tied  to  the 
outside  of  this  dome.  The  entire  framework  was  covered  with  a 
grass  thatch  laid  in  courses  beginning  at  the  ground  and  fastened  to 
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the  frame  with  thongs  of  rushes.  At  the  top  a  hole  was  left  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  pass  out,  the  edges  of  the  opening  being  lined  with  clay 
to  prevent  fire.  Bark  was  sometimes  used  for  thatching.  At  one  side 
an  aperture  covered  with  skin  was  left  for  a  door.  Inside  the  room 
a  bench,  raised  a  little  above  the  ground,  ran  around  the  wall.  This 
was  used  for  sitting  and  sleeping  and  also  served  as  a  table.  Strings 
of  corn,  baskets  or  bags  containing  food  or  other  gear,  were  suspended 
from  poles  swung  from  the  roof.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  a  hole  was 
dug  to  contain  the  fire,  so  that  sparks  might  not  fly  up  and  set  fire 
to  the  dry  thatch.  This  was  the  wigwam  or  “wickom”  as  they  called 
it,  looking  much  like  an  inverted  bowl,  and  such  houses  were  built 
until  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Two  Labadist  missionaries  from  Amsterdam,  Jaspar  Danker s 
and  Peter  Sluyter,  came  to  New  York  in  1679  and  recorded  their 
impressions  of  the  natives.  They  visited  the  Canarsies  and  have  left 
a  description  of  the  Long  House  at  Najack,  now  the  site  of  Fort 
Hamilton.  This  type  of  house  was  in  common  use  among  the  Iroquois 
but  was  rarely  seen  on  Long  Island  and  only  at  the  extreme  western 
end  among  the  Canarsies  who  were  more  closely  related  to  the  Lenape 
than  other  Long  Island  tribes.  This  dwelling  was  long  and  low,  sixty 
feet  by  fourteen,  large  enough  to  accommodate  seven  or  eight  families, 
some  twenty  persons  or  more.  The  floor  was  of  earth,  the  roof  of 
reeds  and  the  sides  slabs  of  chestnut  bark  tightly  fastened  together. 
The  ridge  of  the  roof  was  open  to  the  width  of  six  inches  from  end 
to  end  to  let  out  the  smoke.  There  were  entrances  at  each  end,  so 
low  that  one  had  to  stoop  to  enter;  the  doors  were  made  of  reeds  or 
flat  bark.  Fires  were  made  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  according  to 
the  number  of  families,  so  that  each  group  had  its  own  pot  and  ate 
what  it  liked.  Beside  each  fire  were  the  cooking  utensils  of  a  family, — 
a  pot,  a  bowl,  a  calabash  spoon  and  a  basket  in  which  to  carry  maize 
and  beans.  The  dwellers  sat  on  the  floor  or  slept  on  mats  with  feet 
toward  the  fire.  The  Indians  did  not  often  sit  on  anything  raised  up, 
but  sat  on  the  ground  or  squatted  on  their  ankles. 

All  who  lived  in  one  house  were  usually  of  the  same  descent,  as 
father  and  mother  with  their  offspring.  Their  bread  was  made  of 
maize,  pounded  in  a  mortar  by  a  stone,  but  not  fine.  This  was  mixed 
with  water  and  made  into  a  cake  which  they  baked  under  the  hot 
ashes. 

When  the  first  white  men  arrived  the  Algonkian  manner  of  life 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Stone  Age.  Metal  tools  were  unknown. 
Stone  was  chipped  into  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  drills  and 
scrapers.  Stone  axes  were  used  for  cutting  and  hammering.  Small 
articles  of  wood  were  cut  with  stone  tools  but  heavier  work  was  done 
by  charring  with  fire.  Shells  were  made  into  pendants,  scrapers  and 
stamps.  Other  utensils  in  common  use  were  gourds  for  holding  water, 
spoons  of  shell  or  calabash  and  bowls  laboriously  fashioned  by  burn¬ 
ing  and  scraping.  Large  mortars  were  made  of  wood  from  the  pep- 
peridge  tree  which  was  noted  for  its  toughness  and  freedom  from 
splitting. 
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Arrowheads  were  usually  made  from  quartz  which  was  abundant 
on  Long  Island ;  sometimes  sharp  pebbles  from  the  beaches  were  used 
to  point  the  shaft.  Eastern  arrowheads  were  inferior  in  workmanship 
to  those  of  western  origin.  The  triangular  form  was  probably  used 
in  war,  the  shape  making  it  difficult  to  draw  out  of  a  wound.  Heads 
were  sometimes  made  easily  detachable  from  the  shaft  so  as  to  remain 
in  the  body  of  the  victim.  Arrowheads  used  in  warfare  were  often 
poisoned  with  rattlesnake’s  venom.  Shafts  were  made  of  willow  or 
osier;  hickory  saplings,  ash  or  red  cedar  were  used  in  making  bows; 
bow  strings  were  made  of  sinews  of  animals.  Arrows  were 
“feathered”  with  the  plumage  of  game  birds  or  wild  turkeys.  Arrow 
making  required  great  care  and  skill  and  was  usually  entrusted  to 
the  older  men  of  the  tribe. 

Pots  were  indispensable  for  cooking,  for  carrying  water  and  for 
storage.  They  were  made  of  clay,  tempered  with  ground  shells,  sharp 
sand  or  mica.  After  being  well  mixed  this  material  was  rolled  into 
ropes  and  coiled  in  the  lengths  desired.  The  clay  mixture  was  kept 
moist  with  water  and  the  vessel  was  shaped  by  the  coiling  method, 
the  Indian  woman  working  slowly  with  one  hand  inside  the  pot  and 
the  other  outside,  until  the  walls  were  pressed  to  the  desired  thinness. 
Some  pots  were  built  up  at  the  bottom  with  a  gourd  bowl;  others 
were  hung  in  grass  baskets  or  bags  of  netting,  showing  the  impression 
of  the  cord  on  the  outer  surface. 

Long  Island  pottery  was  not  glazed  but  the  surfaces  were 
smoothed  by  means  of  a  sharp  stone  or  shell.  The  vessels  were  often 
ornamented  with  a  simple  pattern  scratched  on  the  surface  with  a 
pointed  stick  or  by  a  decorative  design  drawn  with  the  edge  of  a  shell 
before  the  clay  was  baked.  After  being  tired  the  pots  were  allowed 
to  cool  for  several  days,  after  which  they  were  black  or  grayish  brown 
in  color.  Algonkian  pots  were  usually  well  proportioned  and  sym¬ 
metrical.  They  were  pointed  at  the  bottom  and  looked  like  large 
eggshells  with  the  round  end  open.  The  oval- shaped  bottom  made  it 
possible  to  place  the  pot  well  down  into  the  hot  ashes  for  quick  cook¬ 
ing,  whereas  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  could  only  be  set  on  top  of  the 
fire.  In  beauty  of  workmanship  the  pottery,  beadwork  and  weaving 
of  Long  Island  were  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  more  advanced  tribes. 

Only  the  most  primitive  form  of  weaving  was  in  use  for  making 
bags  for  holding  small  articles.  Mats  and  baskets  were  made  of  bark 
of  the  swamp  ash ;  fibres  were  shredded  from  the  bark  and  twisted  into 
thread  or  twine  by  rolling  back  and  forth  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  on 
the  naked  thigh  or  calf  of  the  leg.  Rough  cloth  was  made  by  weaving 
a  brown  thread  obtained  from  a  weed  called  Indian  hemp.  From  this 
same  fibre  the  Indians  made  bags,  purses,  seines,  nets  and  fishing 
lines.  Strands  were  twisted  together  to  form  ropes  which  they  sold 
to  the  settlers.  This  cordage  was  smooth  and  even  and  is  said  to 
have  looked  more  like  silk  than  hemp.  Indian  hemp  was  also  called 
dogbane  because  the  juice  of  the  plant  was  at  times  used  to  poison  a 
sick  dog.  This  fibre  grew  along  the  banks  of  streams  and  was  gathered 
in  armfuls  by  Indian  children  and  used  by  their  mothers  to  weave 
into  skirts,  blankets,  mats  and  fish-nets. 
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Basket  weaving  was  extensively  practiced  among  the  Shinnecocks 
and  Montauks.  William  Wood  wrote  in  New  England’s  Prospect  in 
1634:  “In  summer  they  gather  flaggs  of  which  they  make  matts  for 
houses  and  hemp  and  rushes  with  wliich  they  made  curious  baskets”. 

One  of  Long  Island’s  major  industries  was  the  manufacture  of 
wampum.  Shell  currency  was  probably  in  use  before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  white  settlers.  We  find  wampum  mentioned  as  early  as  1622 
when  “a  Dutchman  imprisioned  one  of  the  chiefs  on  his  vessel  and 
obliged  him  to  pay  a  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of 
zewan,  which  consists  of  small  black  beads  which  they  manufacture 
themselves  and  prize  as  jewels”.  ( Documentary  History  of  Neiv 
York ,  Vol.  III.) 

The  south  shore  of  Long  Island  was  the  principal  locality  where 
wampum  was  made.  The  value  of  the  well-polished  article  was  fixed 
at  four  for  a  stuyver  if  strung.  In  1658  the  rate  was  eight  white 
beads  for  a  stuyver  and  black  had  twice  the  value  of  the  white. 

The  chief  source  of  the  black  or  purple  shell  was  the  common 
hard  clam  (called  quoliog) ;  conch  and  other  shells  produced  the  white. 
After  being  polished  and  drilled  the  beads  were  strung,  sometimes 
black  and  white  beads  alternately  to  form  a  belt  or  necklace.  Strings 
of  wampum  played  an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  marriage 
and  mourning.  Wampum  belts  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  They 
were  sent  with  messages  to  other  tribes  and  served  to  record  all 
important  transactions.  Wampum  beads  are  rarely  found  in  coastal 
regions  and  what  became  of  it  all  is  a  mystery,  but  quantities  of  shell 
heaps  have  been  found  on  Long  Island,  especially  along  the  south 
shore  from  Rockaway  to  Patchogue,  and  in  the  Montauk  country 
around  Three  Mile  Harbor. 

Van  der  Donck  says  of  the  Indians:  “Their  fare  or  food  is  poor 
and  gross  for  they  drink  water,  having  no  other  beverage;  they  eat 
the  flesh  of  all  sorts  of  game  that  the  country  supplies,  even  badgers, 
dogs,  eagles  and  similar  trash  which  Christians  in  no  way  regard; 
these  they  cook  uncleansed  and  undressed.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of 
fish;  likewise  snakes,  frogs  and  such  like,  which  they  usually  cook 
with  the  offals  and  entrails.”  Ground-nuts,  roots  as  large  as  potatoes, 
were  plentiful  and  were  highly  esteemed  for  making  soup  or  to  boil 
with  meat.  The  town  of  Southampton  in  1654  ordered  that  if  any 
Indian  dug  ground-nuts  on  land  occupied  by  the  English  he  was  to 
be  set  in  the  stocks,  and  for  a  second  offense  whipped.  The  largest 
edible  roots  in  the  vicinity  of  Southampton  were  found  at  Ketcha- 
ponack,  “the  place  of  the  largest  roots”.  After  long  boiling  they  were 
said  to  taste  like  the  liver  of  a  sheep. 

That  the  aborigines  were  good  hunters  is  proven  by  the  bones  of 
animals  found  so  abundantly  in  their  refuse  heaps  and  kitchen 
middens.  Nevertheless  their  principal  articles  of  food  came  out  of 
the  sea.  Fish  were  caught  in  seines  and  gill-nets,  woven  of  thin  twigs 
or  willow  splints.  They  also  had  lobster  and  eel  pots,  weirs  and 
fish-traps. 

Their  canoes  were  of  two  kinds;  the  log  dug-out  and  the  bark 
canoe.  The  dug-outs  were  made  by  burning  and  scraping  out  the 
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inside  of  great  oak  trees  or  of  white-wood  logs.  They  were  some¬ 
times  as  long  as  forty  feet,  and  narrow,  with  sloping  sides.  Bark 
canoes  were  smaller  but  faster  than  the  dug-outs.  In  the  Chronicles 
of  East  Hampton  it  is  recorded  that  “Their  canoes  in  which  they 
visited  the  neighboring  islands  and  the  continent,  as  far  east  as 
Boston  and  as  far  south  as  New  York,  were  of  the  largest  class  and 
in  some  instances  capable  of  carrying  eighty  persons.  That  of  Wyan- 
danch  required  the  strength  of  seven  or  eight  men  to  draw  it  from 
the  water  upon  the  shore.” 

Whaling  was  carried  on  extensively  by  the  Indians  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  men.  Daniel  Denton  wrote  in  1670:  “Upon  the 
South  side  of  Long  Island  in  the  winter  lie  stores  of  whales  and 
crampasses,  which  the  inhabitants  begin  with  small  boats  to  make  a 
trade  catching  to  their  no  small  benefit.  Also  innumerable  multitudes 
of  seals,  which  make  an  excellent  oyle;  they  lie  in  the  winter  upon 
some  broken  marshes  or  beaches,  or  bars  of  sand  before  mentioned, 
and  might  be  easily  got  were  there  some  skillful  men  would  undertake 
it.”  Wolley  in  his  Journal  says  the  whaling  season  began  about 
Christmas.  A  company  consisted  of  two  boats,  each  manned  by  a  crew 
of  six,  viz.,  four  rowers,  a  “harpineer”  and  a  steersman.  The 
Indians  often  bound  themselves  to  go  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  whales 
“and  other  great  fish”. 

The  Indians  practiced  a  primitive  form  of  agriculture  and  maize, 
beans,  pumpkins,  squash,  cucumbers  and  tobacco  were  cultivated.  All 
farm  work  was  done  by  the  women  except  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
which  was  reserved  exclusively  to  the  men.  Tobacco  was  in  general 
use  and  was  of  good  quality.  Implements  used  for  tilling  the  soil 
were  a  hoe  of  clam  shell  with  a  wooden  handle  and  a  rough  wooden 
spade.  Herring,  menhaden  and  other  fish  were  mixed  with  the  soil  as 
fertilizer  and  some  attempt  was  made  to  rotate  the  crops  by  allowing 
a  field  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season.  Burning  the  underbrush  in  the 
spring  was  a  usual  practice.  Old  men  and  children  worked  in  the 
fields  under  the  direction  of  the  women.  They  grew  no  oats,  barley, 
wheat  or  rye  and  had  no  garden  vegetables  except  pumpkins  and 
squash.  Maize  which  was  planted  in  April  was  sown  in  heaps  two 
and  a  half  feet  apart.  In  mid-May  they  planted  a  few  Turkish  beans 
in  each  heap;  these  grew  up  with  the  maize  which  served  as  a  prop 
for  the  beans. 

The  lovely  butterfly  weed  which  once  lined  the  highways  and 
adorned  the  Shinnecock  Hills  with  a  blaze  of  color  was  used  by  the 
Indians  to  make  a  sort  of  sugar  derived  from  its  vivid  colored  flower, 
while  its  tender  seed  pods  supplied  a  flavoring  for  meat.  Much  of 
the  native  food  was  dried  and  stored  in  pits  for  use  during  the  winter, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  method  of  salting  fish  to 
preserve  it.  The  pits  in  which  the  Indians  stored  their  food  for 
winter  use  were  made  by  digging  holes  four  or  five  feet  deep,  roofed 
with  poles  and  thatched.  These  were  the  “Indian  Barnes”  referred 
to  in  the  early  laws  of  Southampton. 

The  husband’s  authority  over  his  wife  was  absolute.  He  punished 
her  for  unfaithfulness  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  biting  her  nose  or  even 
by  putting  her  to  death,  but  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  husband  to  lend 
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his  wife  to  a  friend.  No  stigma  attached  to  unmarried  women  who 
practiced  the  oldest  profession. 

Polygamy  was  usually  restricted  to  the  wealthier  men.  One  wife 
took  precedence  over  the  others  who  were  often  reduced  to  the  status 
of  servants.  Divorce  was  common  and  obtainable  on  the  most  trifling 
grounds. 

Samson  Occom,  the  great  Indian  preacher,  has  left  in  his  Journal 
a  description  of  courtship  and  marriage  among  the  Montauks.  Upon 
the  birth  of  the  children,  or  as  soon  after  as  their  parents  began  to 
plan  the  match,  the  father  of  the  boy  visited  the  parents  of  the  girl, 
taking  gifts  of  skins,  blankets,  etc.,  which  he  gave  to  the  parents  of 
the  girl.  He  then  made  his  proposal  and  if  the  parents  agreed,  the 
time  of  the  marriage  was  fixed  and  preparations  begun  by  both  fami¬ 
lies.  If  no  agreement  was  reached,  the  gifts  were  returned  and  the 
matter  was  at  an  end.  If  the  proposal  was  accepted  the  parents  of 
the  boy  prepared  clothing,  ornaments  and  other  gifts.  The  girl’s 
family  got  ready  a  great  feast  and  relations  on  both  sides  joined  in 
preparing  for  the  ceremony.  Then  the  girl’s  parents  took  their  child 
and  with  their  company  marched  to  the  house  of  the  boy’s  parents 
who  received  their  future  daughter-in-law  with  evidences  of  joy  and 
both  mothers  took  turns  at  nursing  the  children,  the  boy  at  one  breast, 
the  girl  at  the  other.  If  the  children  were  weaned,  they  ate  out  of 
the  same  dish.  Meanwhile  the  whole  company  were  feasting,  presents 
were  exchanged  and  this  being  ended,  the  marriage  was  completed 
and  all  returned  to  their  wigwams.  The  children  lived  with  their 
respective  parents  until  they  were  grown;  then  if  they  wished  to  live 
together  they  did  so,  but  if  not  the  parents  could  not  compel  them  and 
they  chose  other  mates  for  themselves. 

If  the  couple  to  be  married  had  never  seen  each  other  until  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  the  maiden  was  led  by  the  hand  of  her  father 
or  some  near  relative  to  the  young  man  who  was  seated  on  a  high 
bench  in  his  wigwam.  '  Food  was  brought  and  they  ate  together  and 
thus  the  ceremony  was  completed.  If  adults  wished  to  marry,  the 
woman  made  a  few  cakes  baked  in  ashes,  placed  them  in  a  basket  and 
carried  them  to  the  man  and  the  union  was  consummated  without 
further  ceremony.  Before  childbirth  the  expectant  mother  repaired 
to  a  secluded  place  near  a  brook  and  built  herself  a  shelter  of  mats 
and  coverings  and  with  necessary  provisions  awaited  the  delivery  of 
her  child  alone.  Indian  women  suffered  little  inconvenience  from 
child-bearing  and  none  died  as  a  result. 

Immediately  after  her  confinement  the  Indian  mother  immersed 
her  child  in  a  cold  brook,  no  matter  at  what  season  of  the  year ;  after 
a  few  days  the  mother  returned  to  her  home  to  resume  her  usual 
routine  of  work.  The  naming  of  children  was  attended  by  dancing, 
feasting  and  the  exchange  of  gifts  of  wampum,  beads,  dishes  of  food, 
clothing  and  liquor.  Guests  came  from  other  villages  to  dance  and 
distribute  gifts,  after  which  the  name  of  the  child  was  called  loudly 
three  times.  It  was  common  to  give  a  child  several  names  and  these 
were  frequently  changed.  Such  names  as  Rattlesnake,  Skunk,  Bucks- 
horn  or  the  like  were  not  uncommon. 
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Widows  and  orphans  became  the  wards  of  the  sachem  and 
received  support  from  unmarried  men  and  childless  couples.  A  widow 
might  marry  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband  and  dowries  were 
given  for  wives. 

The  Indian  fell  an  easy  prey  to  diseases,  some  of  which  were 
brought  to  him  by  the  white  men.  One  of  the  worst  was  smallpox, 
which  the  redmen  dreaded  and  its  prevalence  was  no  doubt  a  cause 
of  dislike  for  the  whites.  The  aborigines  used  little  medicine  but 
fasting  cured  many  ills.  If  that  did  not  cure,  they  resorted  to  sweat¬ 
ing  and  drinks  but  of  the  latter  very  sparingly.  The  most  popular 
remedy  for  all  diseases  was  sweat.  A  hothouse  was  an  adjunct  to 
many  villages,  usually  located  at  some  distance  from  the  dwellings. 
One  of  these  hothouses  stood  at  Pesapunck  Neck,  near  Mattituck.  All 
medical  treatment  was  accompanied  by  mysterious  rites  intended  to 
make  the  effect  appear  supernatural. 

The  Indians  made  war  by  ambuscade  and  deception.  Denton 
comments  that  “In  their  wars  they  fight  no  pitched  fields  but  when 
they  have  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach,  they  endeavor  to  secure 
their  wives  and  children  upon  some  Island  or  in  some  thick  swamp 
and  then  with  guns  and  hatchets  they  way-lay  their  enemies,  some 
lying  behind  one,  some  another,  and  it  is  a  great  fight  when  seven  or 
more  is  slain.” 

The  Indians  reckoned  time  by  the  sun  and  the  phases  of  the  moon 
told  how  the  month  was  going.  They  divided  the  year  into  four 
seasons.  Age  had  little  meaning  for  them  and  the  passing  of  time 
was  often  noted  by  notches  cut  on  sticks  or  stones. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  as  a  token  of  friendship  seems  to  have  been 
an  ancient  custom  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  early  visitors  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  the  pipe  was  not  so  prominent  in  council 
in  the  east  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  Long  Island  Indians  were  distinguished  for  their  eloquence 
and  for  their  tact  in  dealing  with  their  white  neighbors,  among  whom 
they  quickly  discovered  who  were  men  of  power  and  authority.  These 
they  treated  with  respect  but  persons  of  no  importance  received  scant 
consideration.  The  Long  Islanders  were  noted  for  their  hospitality 
and  a  stranger  on  entering  a  wigwam  was  invariably  offered  food. 
Tredwell  says  that  in  summer  Long  Island  was  visited  by  many  main¬ 
land  Indians  and  Dr.  Speck  mentions  that  the  Mohegans  loved  to  cross 
the  Sound  in  their  canoes  to  visit  the  Long  Island  tribes. 

Games  were  of  two  kinds :  those  of  chance  and  those  of  dexterity. 
Contests  of  skill  and  dexterity  were  played  by  men  and  women,  youths 
and  maidens,  but  not  by  children  who  had  their  own  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Women  and  boys  looked  on,  sang  and  danced,  while  the  men 
played  football.  There  were  several  kinds  of  ball  games,  as  well  as 
archery,  racing,  shooting  at  a  moving  object,  sliding  a  spear  or  javelin 
along  the  hard  ground  or  ice.  Most  popular  of  all  amusements  was 
the  dice  game  in  which  count  was  kept  with  sticks  or  pebbles.  Another 
popular  game  consisted  of  hiding  a  marked  object  in  some  place,  the 
players  trying  to  guess  the  place  of  concealment.  Denton  recorded 
that  “Their  recreations  were  chiefly  Football  and  Cards  at  which 
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they  will  play  away  all  they  have,  excepting  a  Flap  to  cover  their 
nakedness.”  Thus  the  Indians  might  appear  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nators  of  strip  poker. 

Expert  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  Indians  could  easily  obtain  the 
skins  of  beaver,  bears,  raccoons,  foxes,  otters,  musquashes,  skunks, 
deer  and  wolves  which  they  brought  to  New  Amsterdam  for  barter 
in  exchange  for  duffels  cloth  or  guns  but  Wollev  says  “more  often 
for  rum,  brandy  and  other  strong  liquors  of  which  they  are  so  intem¬ 
perate  lovers”.  Denton  recorded  that  “they  are  great  lovers  of 
strong  drink,  yet  do  not  care  for  drinking  unless  they  have  enough 
to  make  themselves  drunk”.  Their  drinking  often  led  to  turbulent 
disorder  and  sometimes  to  murder.  On  the  other  hand  Van  der  Donck 
testified  that  their  common  drink  was  water  and  that  brandy  and 
strong  drink  wTere  unknown  to  them  except  those  who  frequented  the 
Dutch  settlements.  Apart  from  drunkenness  the  redmen  showed  com¬ 
mendable  moderation.  They  did  not  use  foul  language  as  the  lower 
class  Dutch  did  and  the  Indians  disapproved  all  romping,  caressing 
and  wanton  behavior  which  they  regarded  as  direct  allurement  to 
unchastity. 

The  Indians  worshipped  a  great  number  of  gods.  There  were 
gods  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth;  a  god  presided  over  their  corn; 
others  over  their  pumpkins,  squash  and  beans.  A  god  presided  over 
their  wigwam,  another  over  the  fire,  the  sea,  the  wind,  the  day  and 
the  night.  There  were  gods  for  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  Over 
all  these  they  had  a  notion  of  one  Great  Being  whom  they  called 
Cauhtuntoowut,  meaning  “one  possessed  with  supreme  power”.  They 
also  believed  in  a  great  evil  spirit  called  Mutcheshemunnetooh  which 
signified  “the  power  of  evil”.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  these  gods 
and  they  were  called  on  for  help  in  every  difficulty.  Charlevoix  and 
Heckewelder,  both  of  whom  had  the  advantage  of  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  were  certain  that  the  savages  had  a  conception  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  The  Indians’  belief  in  a  future  life  is  attested  by  Charlevoix 
and  Thomas  Heriot 

The  Indian  made  frequent  prayers  to  the  sun,  the  winds,  the 
earth  and  to  thunder  as  a  symbol  of  power.  Every  Indian  had  a 
supernatural  guardian  and  every  success  in  life  depended  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  this  guardian.  Such  spirits  were  called  totems  and  usually 
took  the  form  of  birds  or  animals.  On  Long  Island  the  most  savory 
sacrifice  to  the  Great  Deity  was  the  fin  or  tail  of  a  whale.  Images  of 
the  gods  were  consulted  as  oracles  by  paw-paws  who  appealed  to 
these  images  for  advice  in  all  important  matters.  The  paw-paws 
were  priests  or  conjurors.  The  Duke’s  LawTs,  enacted  in  1665,  decreed 
that  “no  Indian  shall  be  suffered  to  Paw-paw  or  perform  worship  to 
the  devil  in  any  town  within  the  Government”.  The  Indians  attached 
great  significance  to  dreams  and  believed  that  matters  dreamed  of 
must  come  true. 

Burial  of  the  dead  was  an  elaborate  ceremonial.  After  death  the 
body  was  washed  and  adorned  with  all  its  finery  and  the  face  was 
painted  with  many  colors.  A  great  company  attended  the  body  to  the 
grave,  the  women  especially  making  loud  and  doleful  lamentations. 
Many  articles  were  buried  in  the  grave,  including  clothing  and  the 
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war  implements  of  the  deceased  warrior.  Food  was  included  to 
succor  the  spirit  on  the  way  to  its  final  resting  place.  All  possessions 
that  were  not  buried  were  burned  or  given  away  and  the  wigwam  of 
the  deceased  was  burned  and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  women  of 
the  family  wore  mourning  for  a  year  during  which  time  they  painted 
their  faces  black  and  abstained  from  all  kinds  of  ornament  and 
festivity.  At  the  end  of  the  mourning  period  a  great  dance  was  held, 
usually  lasting  all  night. 

Charles  Wolley  wrote  in  his  Journal:  “They  bury  their  friends 
sitting  upon  their  heels  as  they  usually  sit,  and  they  put  in  the  graves 
with  them  a  Kettle,  a  Bow  and  Arrow,  and  a  Notus  or  purse  of 
Wampum;  they  fancy  that  after  their  death  they  go  to  the  Southward 
and  so  take  their  necessaries  along  with  them.  ’  ’  When  an  Indian  died 
away  from  his  own  village  great  care  was  taken  to  cover  the  grave 
with  logs  and  posts  to  protect  it  from  wolves  and  other  wild  animals. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  body  was  encased  in  the  bark  of  trees 
for  protection. 

Dancing  constituted  an  important  feature  of  every  Indian  celebra¬ 
tion.  Such  a  ceremony  was  called  a  Canticoy  or  Kintecoy  and  took 
many  forms  according  to  the  occasion.  Van  der  Donck  referred  to 
the  Cantico  as  singing  and  dancing  by  the  young  while  the  middle- 
aged  concluded  with  smoking.  A  calumet  kintecoy  concluded  a  peace 
treaty;  the  bear  kintecoy  celebrated  a  successful  hunt;  the  war  kinte¬ 
coy  was  performed  before  going  on  the  warpath.  Even  while  a  victim 
was  being  led  to  the  stake  he  performed  the  death  dance.  A  young 
Montauk  warrior,  captured  by  the  Narragansetts,  danced  the  death 
kintecoy  as  he  walked  on  red-hot  stones.  Such  violent  practices  caused 
Governor  Andros  to  forbid  the  Indians  of  Rockaway  and  Unkechaug 
to  assemble  for  a  kintecoy  at  Secatogue  in  1675. 

Myths  and  traditions  were  plentiful  among  the  Long  Island 
Indians  most  of  which  have  been  sadly  distorted  by  successive  writers 
with  ever  expanding  imaginations. 

The  period  of  contact  between  Dutch  and  English  settlers  and 
the  natives  of  Long  Island  covered  a  space  of  little  more  than  three¬ 
score  years  and  ten.  Less  than  one  hundred  years  after  Hudson’s 
discovery  there  were  no  Indians  on  the  island  except  small  remnants 
of  a  few  scattered  communities.  Most  of  their  land  was  sold  between 
1636  and  1685,  a  span  of  about  fifty  years. 

The  native  population  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  its  first  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  six  thousand  five  hundred.  Today 
about  two  hundred  people  of  mixed  blood  reside  on  the  Shinnecock 
Reservation  and  less  than  fifty  live  at  Poosepatuck.  A  few  scattered 
remnants,  most  of  whom  have  an  admixture  of  negro  blood,  may  be 
found  at  Fireplace,  near  East  Hampton,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Neck  and  Douglaston. 

The  sudden  disappearance  of  these  primitive  people  has  been 
accounted  for  by  many  writers.  The  desire  for  war,  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  the  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  drink  all  combined  to 
hasten  the  extinction  of  the  aborigines.  Little  now  remains  to  remind 
us  of  the  virile  life  of  the  people  who  roamed  over  the  hills  and  plains 
of  Long  Island  three  centuries  ago. 
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Southold  Town,  1638 


HE  northeastern  peninsula  of  Long  Island  reaches  out  toward 


the  New  England  mainland  attracted  as  it  were  by  some  physical 


-*■-  affinity.  A  chain  of  lesser  islands  spans  the  intervening  water 
as  if  strewn  by  a  giant  hand.  The  New  England  landscape  is  visible 
from  Southold  on  clear  days.  When  fog  blankets  the  Sound  the 
warning  signals  from  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  remind  the  residents  of 
Southold  town  of  their  proximity  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
ancestors  of  many  of  them  came. 

Only  eighteen  years  after  the  Pilgrims  made  their  landing  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  white  men  were  establishing  themselves  at  Yennicott  (South- 
old).  There  was  no  mass  invasion  of  settlers.  It  was'  a  gradual 
infiltration  by  Europeans,  mostly  English.  In  the  absence  of  town 
records  prior  to  1651  we  have  meagre  knowledge  of  who  all  of  them 
were. 

One  group  came  in  the  spring  of  1638,  first  having  stopped  in 
North  Carolina  in  search  of  turpentine.  The  captain  of  their  small 
vessel  was  Matthew  Sunderland,  who  early  built  or  otherwise  acquired 
a  home  just  west  of  present  Greenport.  These  pioneers  chose  to 
locate  on  the  neck  of  land  opposite  the  northwest  corner  of  Manhan- 
sett  (Shelter)  Island.  Among  them  were  William  Salmon,  William 
Purrier,  Thomas  Osman  (Osborn),  Thomas  Reeve,  James  Reeve, 
Thomas  Benedict,  John  Corey,  Thomas  Terrill,  Edward  Tredwell  and 
Henry  Whitney.  Most  of  them  remained  permanently  in  what  became 
the  town  of  Southold. 

Eastern  Long  Island  was  at  this  time  the  private  preserve  of 
Sir  William  Alexander,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  Scotch  poet  and 
dramatist  and  a  favorite  of  Charles  the  First  of  England.  This 
royal  grantee  never  visited  his  vast  domain  of  which  Long  Island 
was  but  a  part,  leaving  its  promotion  to  an  agent,  James'  Farret 
(or  Farrett),  a  fellow  Scot  who  as  early  as  1638  collected  rent  from 
Captain  Sunderland  for  his  home  at  Ashamomoque,  just  west  of 
Greenport. 

Richard  Jackson,  a  carpenter  from  Massachusetts,  also  built  a 
home  here  and  from  Farrett  on  August  15,  1640,  secured  title  to  the 
land,  this  being  the  earliest  known  deed  issued  for  Southold  Town 
property.  On  October  25  following,  Jackson  sold  his  house  and  150 
acres  of  land  to  Thomas  Weatherby,  a  mariner,  for  fifteen  pounds 
sterling.  About  1646  William  Salmon  obtained  a  release  of  land  in 
the  same  vicinity  from  the  Indians  and  in  1649  he  sold  most  of  it 
to  Edward  Tredwell,  Henry  Whitney  and  Thomas  Benedict  under  an 
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agreement  that  “what  man  so  ever  should  desire  to  remove,  and  to 
endeavor  to  make  sale  of  his  accomodacons  should  put  in  such  a 
neighbor  as  the  other  inhabitants,  liveing  with  them  should  approve 
of.”  Whitney,  a  millwright,  later  did  remove  to  New  England  while 
Tredwell  became  a  resident  of  Huntington. 

Stephen  Goodyear,  a  merchant  and  ship-owner  of  New  Haven, 
acquired  Captain  Weatherby’s  property  at  Ashamomoque  and  on 
May  18,  1641,  also  became  the  owner  of  Shelter  Island  which  he 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

Horton’s  Point  Lighthouse 


purchased  from  Farrett.  His  150-acre  tract  at  Ashamomoque,  Good¬ 
year  sold  on  June  2,  1653,  to  Lieutenant  John  Ketcham  who  later 
removed  to  Setauket  and  then  to  Huntington.  In  1666  he  sold  the 
Southold  tract  to  Thomas  Moore,  a  magistrate  of  Southold  Town. 

While  Salmon,  Purrier,  Osman,  the  Reeve  brothers  and  others 
of  their  company  were  establishing  themselves  at  Ashamomoque,  other 
settlers  from  New  England  were  laying  the  foundations  of  Southold 
village  some  two  miles  to  the  westward.  Between  the  two  settle¬ 
ments,  near  a  creek  which  divided  them,  Thomas  Benedict  and  wife 
Mary  Bridgman  located  on  land  purchased  from  William  Salmon. 
To  them  were  born  nine  children.  The  creek  became  known  as 
Benedict’s  or  Tom’s  Creek  and  later  Mill  Creek.  At  its  northerly 
end  it  is  separated  from  the  Sound  by  a  narrow  beach  across  which, 
during  the  Revolution,  Colonel  Meigs  and  his  company  of  patriots 
dragged  thirteen  whaleboats  en  route  to  raid  the  British  garrison  at 
Sag  Harbor. 
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Today  this  beach  is  a  town  park.  Until  less  than  a  century  ago 
the  only  highway  connecting  Ashamomoque,  Greenport  and  Oyster- 
ponds  (Orient)  with  the  town  to  the  west  lay  along  this  beach.  A 
bridge  now  spans  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  at  both  ends  are  tine 
highways. 

Nobody  knows  just  when  the  first  settlers  located  at  Founders’ 
Landing  on  Hallock’s  Neck  or  who  they  were,  although  tradition  has 
it  that  Peter  Hallock  was  the  first  of  his  party  to  step  ashore  there. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  now  living  in  the  vicinity  many  descend¬ 
ants  of  Southold’s  earliest  settlers  named  Bailey,  Booth,  Brown,  Case, 
Clark,  Conklin,  Corwin,  Dickerson,  Glover,  Goldsmith,  Hallock,  Horton, 
Howell,  Jennings,  King,  Moore,  Osborne,  Overton,  Payne,  Raekett, 
Reeve,  Salmon,  Terry,  Tuthill,  Vail,  Wells  and  Youngs.  Other  early 
names  have  faded  from  the  local  picture. 

The  territory  of  Ashamomoque  east  of  Toni’s  Creek,  was  not 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Southold  plantation  until  February  24, 
1663,  when  a  town  meeting  voted  to  include  it  at  the  request  of 
Ashamomoque ’s  inhabitants.  Among  the  latter  William  Purrier  even¬ 
tually  became  one  of  the  town’s  wealthiest  residents.  Arriving  in 
New  England  in  1636  from  his  native  Buckinghamshire,  England,  he 
soon  moved  on  to  Southold  where  he  became  magistrate  and  the 
owner  of  four  hundred  acres  of  land.  He  died  in  1675  leaving  no 
male  descendants.  His  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Reeve  and  from  them  descended  many  Southold  residents  of 
that  name.  Thomas  Reeve  died  in  1666. 

Their  daughter  Mary  married  Thomas  Terrill,  another  Asha- 
moinoque  settler  whose  name  was  included  in  a  rate  list  of  September 
16,  1675,  naming  eighty-one  heads  of  families  in  Southold  Town. 
Following  the  death  of  Mary,  Thomas  Terrill  married  Abigail  Mapes, 
a  relative  of  Thomas  Mapes,  surveyor,  who  married  Sarah,  another 
daughter  of  William  Purrier,  whose  third  daughter  married  Thomas 
Osman  (Osborn  and  Osborne),  Ashamomoque ’s  first  brickmaker. 
Osman  was  among  twelve  landowners  of  Mattituck  in  1675. 

William  Salmon,  previously  named,  a  smith  by  trade,  before  1649 
married  the  widow  of  Captain  Matthew  Sunderland.  Following  her 
death  he  married  Sarah  Horton  who,  becoming  a  widow,  married 
John  Conklin  in  1657  and  with  him  moved  to  Huntington.  John 
Corey,  a  native  of  Nottinghamshire  and  another  first  settler  of 
Ashamomoque,  married  Ann  Salmon,  sister  of  William. 

Among  the  earliest  known  settlers  of  Southold  village  were 
Matthias  Corwin,  Barnabas  Horton,  Richard  Terry,  Henry  Tuthill 
and  William  Wells.  Corwin  died  there  in  1658.  Horton  was  a  baker 
and  became  both  wealthy  and  influential  in  the  town’s  affairs.  He 
died  in  1680.  Terry  died  before  1675.  Tuthill ’s  older  brother  John 
was  appointed  town  magistrate  in  1641.  Wells  married  Bridget 
Tuthill,  widow  of  Henry.  Son  of  an  English  clergyman,  Wells  was 
town  recorder  from  1664  to  1672,  a  town  magistrate  and  also  sheriff 
of  Suffolk  County. 

The  Rev.  John  Youngs  in  1640  or  earlier  came  to  Southold  from 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  commissioned  by  Governor  Theophilus  Eaton 
of  New  Haven  and  Rev.  James  Davenport  of  the  New  Haven  church 
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to  organize  Soutliold  plantation  subject  to  New  Haven’s  jurisdiction. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Christopher  Youngs,  vicar  of  Southwold, 
England.  With  him  to  Southold  came  a  number  of  relatives.  His 
sister  Martha  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Moore,  a  town  magistrate. 
Joseph  Youngs,  a  brother  of  the  clergyman,  became  a  ship  master  at 
Southold. 

Pastor  John  Youngs  was  given  a  choice  home  lot  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lane  which  led  from  the  head  of  Town  Creek.  His  eldest  son, 
also  John,  became  a  captain  in  a  naval  force  organized  by  the  united 
colonies  of  New  England.  In  1664  he  organized  the  Southold  militia 
to  aid  in  the- English  conquest  of  New  Amsterdam  and  became  widely 
known  as  Colonel  Youngs.  He  represented  Southold  in  the  General 
Court  at  New  Haven  and  in  the  legislature  of  the  Connecticut  colony. 
Opposite  the  home  of  his  father  he  built  a  large  double  house,  much 
of  which  remains  to  this  day. 

The  thoroughfare  between  the  property  of  the  two  Youngs  became 
Youngs  avenue.  At  Town  Creek  Landing  Charles  Glover  located  his 
house  and  a  shipyard.  Southwold,  the  name  of  the  Youngs  family  home 
in  England,  soon  found  favor  as  Southold  in  preference  to  the  Indian 
name  of  Yennicott  for  the  town.  By  1644  there  were  about  thirty 
houses  in  this  settlement.  When  Pastor  Youngs  died  in  1672,  his 
son,  the  Colonel,  was  delegated  to  visit  Harvard,  then  in  its  thirty- 
fourth  year,  and  procure  a  successor  which  he  did  in  the  person  of 
Rev.  Joshua  Hobart,  a  native  of  Hingham,  England,  who  had  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Harvard  in  1650.  He  settled  at  Southold  in  1674  and  was 
given  a  home  lot  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  creek  where  a  two  story 
house  was  built  for  him.  Later  his  salary  was  advanced  to  one 
hundred  pounds  and  he  was  awarded  much  other  valuable  land.  He 
died  in  1717  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  thus  culminating  a  pastorate 
of  thirty-three  years. 

Benjamin  Woolsey,  a  native  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale  in  1709,  became  Southold ’s  third  pastor  in  1720. 
A  notable  feature  of  his  residence  here  was  his  success  in  inducing 
a  number  of  local  youth  to  attend  college  and  enter  the  ministry, 
among  them  Azariah  Horton,  great-grandson  of  Barnabas  Horton  in 
whose  original  homestead  he  was  born. 

Graduating  from  Yale  in  1735,  Azariah  served  as  a  missionary 
among  the  Long  Island  Indians  from  1741  to  1750,  following  which 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  for  a 
quarter  century.  A  brother,  Simon,  was  pastor  for  many  years  at 
Newtown  in  Queens  County. 

Abner  Reeve,  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  a  first  settler,  also  entered 
the  ministry  under  Benjamin  Woolsey ’s  guidance  and  served  a  number 
of  island  churches  as  well  as  elsewhere.  He  became  the  father  of 
Judge  Tapping  Reeve,  native  of  Southaven  in  Brookhaven  Town  and 
founder  of  America’s  early  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut.  After 
sixteen  years  as  pastor  at  Southold,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Woolsey  in 
1736  removed  to  his  wife’s  estate  in  Oyster  Bay.  With  his  departure 
the  union  of  the  church  and  town  in  Southold  came  to  an  end  and 
thereafter  the  minister’s  salary  was  no  longer  obtained  by  taxation 
on  the  whole  community. 
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James  Reeve  2nd  of  Mattituck  in  1715  gave  land  there  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  cemetery.  The  building  then  erected  was  used  on  its 
original  site  for  115  years  when  in  1830  it  was  drawn  by  oxen  to 
Sterling  (Greenport)  to  serve  as  a  sail-loft  until  destroyed  by  lire. 
Rev.  Joseph  Lamb,  one  of  Yale’s  five  graduates  in  1717,  was  that 
year  ordained  pastor  of  the  Mattituck  church  where  he  remained  a 
quarter  century,  serving  also  as  a  trustee  of  Princeton. 

At  Oysterponds  (Orient),  founded  about  seven  years  after  South- 
old  village  organized  its  church,  a  meeting  house  was  built  in  1718 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Congregational  Church.  It  was  sold  to  the 
society  by  David  Youngs,  a  tailor,  for  five  shillings.  Some  twenty- 
four  families  were  living  here  then,  among  them  Gideon  Youngs,  a 
nephew  of  the  Rev.  John  Youngs  and  owner  of  a  large  farm  which  he 
had  inherited. 

The  first  meeting  house  at  Cutchogue  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  1732  and  eight  years  later  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gould,  a  Yale 
graduate,  became  its  pastor,  to  be  succeeded  in  1747  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Payne,  also  of  Yale.  They  were  Cutchogue ’s  only  pastors  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

Rev.  James  Davenport,  another  Yale  graduate  who  became  pastor 
at  Southold  in  1738,  was  a  great-grandson  of  Rev.  John  Davenport 
who  with  Governor  Eaton  of  New  Haven  had  fathered  this  church. 
He  was  also  a  brother  of  Abraham  Davenport,  chief  justice  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  James,  however,  because  of  his  eccentric  actions,  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Southold  pastorate  in  1746.  Two  years  later  Rev. 
William  Throop,  a  graduate  of  both  Yale  and  Princeton,  became  pastor 
at  Southold.  A  great-nephew  of  his,  Enos  T.  Throop,  was  governor 
of  New  York  from  1829  to  1833.  While  pastor  at  Southold,  William 
Throop  served  also  as  Suffolk  County  surrogate. 

The  first  physician  to  practice  in  Southold  Town  was  one  Robert 
Trustane  who  arrived  in  1664  but  did  not  remain  permanently.  South- 
old’s  second  pastor,  Rev.  Joshua  Hobart,  however,  combined  medicine 
with  preaching.  An  inscription  originally  attached  to  his  tablet  in 
the  Southold  cemetery  attested  that  he  was  “a  skilful  physician”  but 
this  tablet,  according  to  tradition,  was  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution. 

William  Throop,  Southold ’s  fifth  pastor,  previously  mentioned, 
was  indeed  a  versatile  man  for  he  not  only  preached  and  served  as 
surrogate  but  also  as  a  doctor.  A  contemporary,  Thomas  Pajme, 
pastor  at  Cutchogue,  was  likewise  a  physician.  At  Mattituck  at  the 
same  time  was  stationed  Rev.  Joseph  Park,  a  Harvard  graduate. 
These  three  men  in  1735  addressed  a  joint  letter  to  Sir  William  John¬ 
son  and  Phineas  Lyman,  commanders  of  the  provincial  forces  who 
had  captured  Crown  Point  from  the  French,  assuring  them  that  the 
people  of  Southold,  many  of  whom  took  part  in  this  war,  felt  allied 
to  Connecticut  and  the  other  colonies  who  were  participating  and  in 
token  of  their  gratitude  to  the  “brave  countrymen  of  the  main  shore” 
the  townspeople  had  collected  “nearly  three' hundred  fat  sheep”  as 
well  as  “some  cheeses”  and  “clothing  for  the  use  and  refreshment  of 
of  the  army.” 
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Dr.  Micah  Moore,  great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  Moore,  an 
early  settler,  served  Sonthold  as  a  physician  just  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  Left  a  widower,  he  married  widow  Abigail  Hempstead 
Ledyard,  mother  of  John  Ledyard,  the  famous  explorer.  Dr.  Moore 
was  succeeded  as  physician  by  Dr.  John  Gardiner  whose  first  wife 
was  Abigail  Worth  and  his  second  the  daughter  of  Major  Calvin 
Moore.  Gardiner  served  as  local  physician  until  his  death  in  1823. 
In  1780  Dr.  Joshua  Clark,  physician  at  Mattituck,  rode  his  horse 
to  Southold,  quickly  arranged  with  Thomas  Chase  to  marry  his 
daughter  Polly,  promptly  had  the  knot  tied  by  eighty-four  year  old 
Judge  Samuel  Landon  and  straightway  returned  to  Mattituck  with  the 
seventeen-year  old  bride  on  the  pillion  of  his  saddle. 

During  the  two  wars  with  England  Southold  town  was  especially 
vulnerable  to  enemy  raids.  In  the  Revolution,  most  of  the  menfolk 
committed  themselves  to  the  cause  of  independence  and  many  volun¬ 
teered  for  military  service  at  home  and  elsewhere.  However,  as  the 
island  was  soon  completely  overrun  by  the  enemy,  many  heads  of 
families  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  King  if  they 
would  remain  with  their  families.  Others  fled  to  the  mainland  where 
they  enrolled  to  fight  while  their  families  in  Southold  remained  to 
suffer  untold  hardships  under  the  domination  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  Southold  church  had  no  resident  pastor  as  the 
Rev.  John  Storrs,  who  had  arrived  in  1763,  being  an  ardent  patriot 
had  to  flee  with  his  family  to  Connecticut  where  he  became  an  army 
chaplain.  In  1782  he  returned  to  Southold  and  remained  as  pastor 
until  1787.  By  his  first  wife,  Eunice  Conant  of  Mansfield,  who  died 
during  his  early  pastorate  at  Southold,  Storrs  had  two  sons.  The 
eldest,  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  became  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Richard 
Salter  Storrs,  a  prominent  metropolitan  preacher  who  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  when  Southold  Town  celebrated  its  250th  anniversary. 
Rev.  John  Storrs  married  as  his  second  wife  Hannah  Moore  of 
Southold. 

The  most  prominent  man  of  Southold  town  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period  and  for  nearly  three  decades  thereafter  was  Ezra 
L’Hommedieu,  grandson  of  a  French  Huguenot,  Benjamin  L’Hom- 
medieu,  who  had  settled  in  Southold  in  1690  and  secured  a  home 
lot  on  Hallock’s  Neck.  The  latter  married  Patience  Sylvester, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  proprietor  of  Shelter  Island.  Their 
grandson,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu,  was  born  August  30,  1734,  and  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Yale  twenty  years  later.  Two  years  thereafter  he  married 
Charity  Floyd,  a  sister  of  General  William  Floyd  of  Brookhaven 
town,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  a  great  patriot. 

Ezra’s  mother  and  wife  accompanied  him  as  refugees  to  Connecti¬ 
cut  where  they  resided  while  he  collaborated  with  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  His  first  wife  died  in  1785  and  eighteen  years  later,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  Ezra  married  Mary  Catherine  Havens,  daughter 
of  Nicoll  Havens  of  Shelter  Island.  Their  daughter  Mary  married 
Lawyer  Samuel  S.  Gardiner  of  the  sixth  generation  from  Lion 
Gardiner,  founder  of  the  manor  on  nearby  Gardiner’s  Island.  In 
1847,  Mary  L’Hommedieu,  grand-daughter  of  Ezra,  married  Professor 
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Eben  Norton  Horsford,  renowned  scientist  and  philanthropist,  long  a 
resident  of  Shelter  Island,  as  did  later  her  sister  Phebe. 

Ezra  L’Hommedien  served  in  the  Provincial  Congress  from  1775 
to  1777  and  in  the  State  Assembly  from  1777  to  1783.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1777  to  1783  and  of  the 
State  Senate  from  1784  to  1809,  except  for  the  year  1793.  He  was 
repeatedly  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  and  a  Regent 
of  the  State  University  from  its  organization  until  his  death.  In 
1784,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  was  admitted  to  practice 
law  at  the  first  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Riverliead. 
He  then  became  clerk  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  twenty-six  years. 

This  unusual  man  had  varied  interests.  In  1744,  his  father 
Benjamin,  together  with  Benjamin  Bailey,  John  Vail,  Samuel  Landon, 
John  Prince,  Elijah  Hutchinson  and  Isaac  Hubbard,  had  formed  a 
company  to  fish  for  porpoises  for  their  oil.  The  profits  for  a  time 
were  large  and  other  companies  were  organized  but  the  porpoises 
eventually  disappeared.  Nevertheless,  son  Ezra  organized  similar 
companies  but  instead  of  seeking  porpoises  they  caught  moss  bunkers 
to  be  used  as  fertilizer.  By  the  early  1800s  many  such  groups  were 
operating  in  an  industry  which  paid  good  dividends  for  several 
generations.  About  1850  these  companies  first  began  to  extract  oil 
from  the  fish  before  selling  the  refuse  for  fertilizer,  a  development 
which  brought  about  the  establishment  of  many  fish  factories  in 
Soutliold  and  other  east  end  towns.  Eventually,  however,  the  bunkers 
as  had  the  porpoises,  and  before  them  the  whales,  migrated  to  deeper 
waters. 

During  his  long  life  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  lived  in  the  ancestral 
manison  on  the  bluff  just  east  of  Founders  Landing.  It  was  demol¬ 
ished  in  1841  but  its  barn  still  stands  near  the  intersection  of  Horton’s 
Lane  and  Main  Street.  In  the  course  of  a  useful  existence,  during 
which  he  set  free  all  of  his  slaves,  L’Hommedieu  acquired  much  land 
on  Long  Island  as  well  as  a  large  tract  in  Oneida  County.  Included 
in  his  local  properties  were  Robins  Island  and  Sylvester  Manor  and 
the  Lord  estate  on  Shelter  Island. 

Soutliold  early  provided  schools  for  its  young  people  besides 
contributing  towards  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  the  school  at 
New  Haven  which  became  Yale  College.  Nicholas  Fades  was  an 
early  schoolmaster  in  Soutliold,  coming  from  Southampton.  John 
Ledvard,  afterwards  mayor  of  Hartford,  ran  a  Latin  school  at 
Soutliold  shortly  after  1717.  He  also  kept  a  store  and  married 
Deborah  Youngs,  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Youngs.  Their  son 
John  became  a  mariner  and  married  Abigail  Hempstead,  daughter 
of  Squire  Robert  Hempstead,  town  clerk.  Their  son,  still  another 
John  Ledvard,  is  known  to  history  as  “the  American  Marco  Polo”. 

In  1794  a  group  of  Soutliold  men  headed  by  Ezra  L’Hommedieu, 
becoming  solicitous  of  “the  advancement  of  literature”  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  built  a  small  brick  school  house  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
Street.  The  group  included,  besides  L’Hommedieu  who  held  the  most 
shares,  Hazard  L.  Moore,  storekeeper;  James  Horton,  blacksmith; 
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William  Albertson,  Colonel  Benjamin  Horton,  Major  Gilbert  Horton, 
Dr.  John  Gardiner  and  others.  Wines  Osborn,  descendant  of  Thomas 
Osman,  became  the  first  teacher.  Thomas  Storrs  Lester  also  taught 
there  for  a  short  time  as  a  youth  of  nineteen  and  later  studied  law 
with  L’Hommedieu.  He  married  Mary  Albertson,  the  brickmaker’s 
daughter,  became  district  attorney  of  Suffolk  County  and  the  execu¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  of  his  legal  mentor  who  died  September  28,  1811. 

Three  years  after  building  the  brick  school  house,  the  same 
group  and  other  men  established  another  institution  that  should 
“tend  to  diffusing  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of  the 
human  mind.”  They  each  paid  three  dollars  for  a  “right”  in  the 
library.  The  trustees  were  Dr.  Gardiner,  Hazard  L.  Moore,  Zaccheus 
Goldsmith,  Silas  Walton,  James  Brown  and  James  Hallock.  This 
institution  was  the  precursor  of  the  present  Cahoon  Library  at 
Southold,  the  Floyd  Library  at  Greenport,  the  Lupton  Library  at 
Mattituck,  and  the  library  at  Cutchogue. 

About  this  time  a  new  religious  enthusiasm  was  felt  in  what 
had  long  been  the  exclusive  ecclesiastical  domain  of  Calvinism. 
Adherents  of  Methodism  had  been  driven  underground  during  the 
Revolution  due  to  the  unwarranted  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
Loyalists,  their  society  being  an  offshoot  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  a  handful  of 
unorganized  Methodists  in  the  town.  Conspicuous  among  them  was 
Widow  Abigail  Ledyard  Moore  who  conducted  a  tavern  as  a  means 
of  supporting  her  numerous  brood.  She  and  others  occasionally 
traveled  of  a  Sunday  to  Upper  Aquebogue  to  attend  services  at  the 
Congregational  Church  there  in  preference  to  the  church  of  their 
ancestors  at  Southold. 

One  day  in  1795,  Rev.  Wilson  Lee,  a  native  of  Delaware  of  not 
too  rugged  a  constitution,  appeared  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Moore’s 
house.  He  was  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher  making  his  way 
from  New  London  to  New  York.  At  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
he  preached  to  a  group  of  willing  listeners.  His  text  was:  “They 
that  turned  the  world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also.”  A  class 
of  twelve  was  soon  formed.  Thus  did  Methodism  take  root  in 
Southold  to  become  the  mother  church  of  that  denomination  in  the 
town.  For  more  than  twenty  years  thereafter  local  Methodists 
held  their  meetings  for  the  most  part  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Peters  and  Uncle  Peter  Vail.  Sometimes  they  were 
permitted  to  meet  in  the  brick  school  house  with  the  permission  of 
Ezra  L’Hommedieu. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hazard,  pastor  of  Southold ’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  1803  preached  a  sermon  on  the  text  “Even  now,  there  were  many 
anti-Christs,  including  these  that  went  out  from  us,  because  they 
were  not  of  us,”  and  when  three  years  later  he  ended  his  pastorate 
here  the  membership  had  dwindled  to  fifty-six  of  whom  a  large  part 
were  slaves  with  no  family  names. 

His  successor  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Huntting  who,  following  his 
graduation  from  Yale,  had  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher  at  East  Hampton  where  his  father,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Huntting, 
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had  served  as  preacher.  At  Southold  young  Huntting  was  soon 
installed  in  a  new  church  edifice  which  is  the  present  building  some¬ 
what  remodelled.  It  was  then  the  only  church  building  between 
Oysterponds  and  Cutchogue.  Not  until  1833  was  Greenport’s  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  organized  with  seventeen  members. 

Besides  bringing  one  of  the  first  carriages  to  Southold,  Mr.  Hunt- 
ting  brought  as  his  bride  Julia  Sayres,  daughter  of  Abraham  Sayres 
of  East  Hampton.  They  became  the  parents  of  four  sons  who  lived 
to  fill  important  places  in  local  affairs.  William,  their  eldest,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  and  Princeton,  married  Frances  Maria  Moore, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Jeremiah  Moore,  a  prominent  farmer 
near  Greenport.  Jonathan  W.  Huntting,  the  second  son,  became  a 
merchant,  postmaster,  town  clerk,  justice  of  the  peace  and  school 
commissioner.  The  third  son,  Edward,  served  as  elder  of  the  church 
of  which  his  father  had  been  pastor,  while  Henry,  the  youngest, 
became  justice  of  the  peace  and  was  for  many  years  the  first  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Southold  Savings  Bank. 

As  early  as  1683  the  town  had  begun  to  support  its  poor,  auction¬ 
ing  them  off  to  those  who  would  maintain  and  employ  them  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  town.  The  old  Presbyterian  parsonage  became  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Huntting’s  pastorate  the  town’s  first  poor  house 
which  the  town  purchased  in  1815.  The  first  keeper  was  Joel 
Overton,  others  who  followed  being  Stephen  Bailey,  Samuel  Tuthill, 
Nathaniel  Boisseau,  William  Horton,  William  Wines,  William  Prince, 
Miller  Wood,  Elam  Potter  Horton,  Sceptor  Hallock,  Benjamin  Tuthill, 
Jonathan  Youngs,  Grover  Cook,  James  Richmond  and  B.  Franklin 
Booth.  When  a  county  poor  farm  was  established  at  Yaphank  in 
1871  and  the  county  system  of  caring  for  the  poor  was  adopted, 
the  town’s  last  poor  house  was  sold  to  Daniel  T.  Terry. 

In  1818  Southold  Methodists  built  a  meeting  house  25  by  35 
feet  at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Boisseau  avenue.  Its  seats 
were  long  slabs  sawn  from  oak  logs.  The  text  of  the  sermon  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was  quite  appropriately:  “Who 
hath  despised  the  day  of  small  things?”  For  a  long  time  the  little 
structure  remained  unfinished  and  presented  a  plain  and  poverty 
stricken  appearance,  but  by  1834  there  were  Methodists  enough 
throughout  the  town  to  form  a  circuit  extending  from  Oysterponds 
Point  to  Riverhead  with  Southold  as  the  central  station.  In  August 
of  that  year  the  first  camp  meetings  were  held  in  a  grove  at  James- 
port.  Southold ’s  Methodist  preacher,  Rev.  Eben  S.  Hebbard,  was 
something  of  a  healer  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  and  as  he 
rode  the  circuit  he  distributed  pills  of  his  own  making. 

Not  long  after  the  Methodists  first  began  to  organize,  Universal- 
ism  was  also  first  expounded  at  Southold  by  one  Rev.  John  Murray. 
Rev.  Theodore  Miller,  known  as  “Priest”  Miller,  also  ministered  to 
the  local  Upiversalists  at  the  “Sodom”  school  at  Locust  Grove,  near 
Peconic.  Walt  Whitman  taught  in  that  same  school  house  for  a  time, 
with  somewhat  indifferent  success.  The  first  edifice  of  the  Uni- 
versalists,  still  in  use,  was  erected  during  1836-7  by  William  D. 
Cochran  on  Main  Street,  opposite  Tucker’s  Lane. 
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Among  tlie  charter  members  of  that  church  were  Lawyer  Joseph 
Hull  Goldsmith  of  Southold  and  Augustus  Griffin  of  Orient.  Griffin, 
twenty  years  later,  as  a  nonagenarian,  was  to  publish  his  “Journal”, 
a  compendium  of  personal  recollections,  traditional  lore  and  genea¬ 
logical  and  historical  data.  It  is  a  book  now  scarce  and  highly 
prized.  Lucretia  Tutliill,  his  wife,  was  one  who  had  traveled  often, 
during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Hazard  of  the  First  Church,  with  Abigail 
Ledyard  Moore  to  attend  “new  light”  services  at  the  Upper  Aque- 
bogue  Church. 

Griffin  was  a  native  of  Southold  village,  having  been  born  on 
Hallock’s  Neck  near  the  L’Hommedieu  home.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Jasper  Griffin  who  came  from  Wales  about  1675  and  purchased 
a  small  farm  near  the  founders'’  landing.  With  his  parents,  Captain 
James  and  Deziah  (Terry)  Griffin,  as  a  boy  in  his  teens  Augustus 
Griffin  lived  in  the  L’Hommedieu  mansion  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  Revolution  while  L’Honnnedieu  and  Augustus’  grandfather, 
Samuel  Griffin,  were  refugees  in  Connecticut.  In  earlier  days,  at  grand¬ 
father  Samuel’s  inn  near  town  harbor,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  stopped 
over  night  while  on  a  trip  through  Long  Island,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  Samuel  had  taken  the  renowned  Philadelphian  across 
the  Sound  to  New  London.  The  grandson  Augustus  had  the  rare 
distinction  of  voting  for  both  George  Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  for  President. 

The  first  academy  at  Southold  was  build  in  1834  by  Cochran 
William  who  shortly  thereafter  erected  the  Universalist  Church.  It  was 
opened  in  May.  1835,  with  Selali  Hammond  as  teacher.  He  was  shortly 
succeeded  by  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  son  of  Epenetus  Smith,  pastor  at 
Smithtown.  In  1837,  Coddington  B.  Palmer  took  charge  and  French 
and  Latin  were  introduced  to  prepare  the  students  for  college.  Palmer 
was  succeeded  in  1840  bv  William  Barnes  who  was  followed  by  Julia 
Wells,  Giles  Waldo  and  others.  Rev.  Joshua  King  Ingalls  while  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Lniversalist  Church  also  served  as  principal  for  three  years. 

In  1841.  Southold  village  was  enlivened  by  a  three-day  debate 
between  Rev.  Ingalls  and  Rev.  Joseph  Hanson,  pastor  of  the  local 
Methodist  Church,  as  to  the  Scriptural  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  their 
respective  denominations.  Many  people  came  from  long  distances 
in  horse  drawn  vehicles  and  listened  intently  until  late  hours.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  no  preconceived  opinions  were  changed  one 
wit  as  a  result  of  the  oratorical  efforts  of  the  pulpiteers. 

The  Methodists  at  this  time  were  still  holding  their  meetings  in 
the  little  building  on  the  hill  at  the  other  end  of  the  village  and  Rev. 
Ingalls  was  living  in  the  home  of  Elam  Potter  Borton,  one  of  his 
parishioners  and  keeper  of  the  town  poor  house.  The  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  Rev.  Alonzo  Welton. 

In  1850-51  Rev.  Daniel  Knappen,  pastor  of  the  Universalist 
Church,  served  as  principal  of  the  academy,  but  thereafter  it  was 
closed  until  1858  when  it  was  revived  with  George  W.  Dickinson 
as  principal.  The  following  year  Cordello  D.  Elmer  of  Rome,  N.  Y., 
a  graduate  of  L’nion  College,  became  both  proprietor  and  principal. 
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He  changed  the  name  to  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  continued  to 
conduct  the  school  until  the  summer  of  1862. 

At  that  time  the  young  men  of  the  community*,  as  volunteers, 
draftees  or  substitutes,  were  going  to  Southern  battle  fields.  Among 
them  was  John  J.  Riddell,  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Weekly  Times  at 
Greenport  and  Principal  Elmer  took  over  the  editorship  of  his 
newspaper.  The  academy  building  finally  became  St.  Patrick’s 
Catholic  Church  and  as  such  was  used  until  the  present  fine  edifice 
of  that  faith  was  erected  in  1927.  The  building  has  since  been  removed. 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis.) 

A  Glimpse  of  Greenport 

Greenport,  the  largest  though  youngest  village  of  importance  in 
the  town,  is  located  on  what  was  part  of  a  tract  of  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  granted  in  1662  to  Colonel  John  Youngs,  prominent 
son  of  the  first  pastor  of  the  town.  All  that  part  of  the  village  north 
of  Broad  Street  was  originally  known  as  The  Farms.  The  creek  to 
the  eastward  of  the  village  was  first  known  to  boatmen  as  Winter 
Harbor,  being  so  called  because  it  did  not  freeze  over  in  the  severest 
winters  as  did  Town  Harbor  at  Southold.  Later  the  creek  became 
known  as  Sterling  Creek,  getting  its  name  from  Long  Island’s  first 
patentee. 

The  first  mention  in  the  town  records  of  Sterling,  the  settlement 
along  the  westerly  side  of  the  creek,  is  a  reference  to  land  ownership 
there  in  1766  by  Jonathan  Conkling,  west  of  the  lands  of  Lieutenant 
Constant  Booth.  The  latter,  a  descendant  of  the  first  John  Booth, 
conducted  an  inn  at  the  head  of  Sterling  Lane  which  led  dow*n  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek.  At  Booth’s  Inn  Washington  stopped  in  1757 
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while  on  his  way  to  Boston.  Among  the  few  other  houses  on  the 
southerly  side  of  the  lane  were  the  homes  of  Daniel  Harris  and  Henry 
Webb  and  the  tavern  of  Captain  George  Webb  on  a  window  pane  of 
which  George  Whitefield  in  1764  scratched  with  his  diamond:  “One 
thing  is  needful.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  eastern  part  of 
Sterling  was  a  farm  owned  by  Captain  David  Webb,  son  of  Captain 
Orange  Webb.  At  the  death  of  David  Webb  his  “valuable  messuage, 
farm  and  outlands”  were  sold  at  public  auction,  March  23,  1820,  by 
his  executors.  Augustus  Griffin,  thirty-seven  years  later  to  write  his 
Journal ,  was  the  auctioneer.  The  farm  had  previously  been  divided 
into  lots  and  “accurately  surveyed  for  the  better  convenience  of 
purchasers.”  The  successful  bidders  were  David  T.  Terry,  Silas 
Webb  and  Joshua  Tuthill. 

By  1825  Sterling  began  to  assume  shipping  importance.  Two 
years  later  Main  Street  was  laid  out  and  at  its  foot  a  wharf  was 
built  by  Nathaniel  Corwin  who  was  then  fitting  out  the  first  whaling 
ship  to  sail  from  this  port.  Abimail  K.  Reeve,  a  cooper  of  Cutchogue, 
thereupon  located  here  to  make  casks  for  whale  oil.  At  the  same  time 
the  first  set  of  marine  railways  was  built.  By  1831  two  whaling 
ships  and  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  employed  in  the  fishing  and 
coasting  trade  were  being  outfitted  at  Sterling  and  Alvah  S.  Mulford 
opened  the  first  store  near  the  Main  Street  wharf. 

In  1831  the  Clark  House  was  opened  on  the  west  side  of  lower 
Main  street  by  Captain  John  Clark  who  had  commanded  the  packet 
Adorna.  Over  the  fireplace  of  his  hostelry  was  painted  this  intri¬ 
guing  line :  ‘  ‘  Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  f ’  9  Many  celebri¬ 
ties  scanned  those  lines  as  guests  during  almost  a  century.  After 
the  death  of  Captain  Clark  the  hotel  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Clark 
and  later  by  their  daughter,  born  in  the  hotel,  Betsy  Clark  Post. 
Following  her  death  the  hotel  was  closed  in  1928.  Part  of  it  is  now 
the  village  police  station. 

In  the  early  1800’s  mail  came  to  town  on  horseback  from  Brooklyn, 
once  a  week.  For  a  time  Uncle  Sammie  Vail  of  Southold,  who  saw 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  was  the  carrier.  Salter  Storrs  Horton 
was  the  postmaster  there  in  1835  when  stages  began  bringing  the 
mail  twice  weekly.  The  driver  was  Joseph  Hull  Conklin,  a  native  of 
Ashamomoque.  He  would  dump  all  the  mail  onto  a  table  at  each 
post  office.  Local  letters  were  sorted  out  and  the  others  returned 
to  Conklin’s  bag.  For  every  letter  received  the  addressee  paid  a 
shilling  postage. 

In  stagecoach  days  Sterling’s  post  office  was  in  a  school  house 
west  of  the  tollgate  at  the  junction  of  Moore’s  lane  and  the  Kings 
Highway  (the  North  Road)  which  ran  westerly  from  Oysterponds. 
Colonel  Jeremiah  Moore  was  then  postmaster  at  Sterling.  When 
the  Post  Office  Department  asked  for  another  name,  as  there  were 
other  Sterlings,  Greenhill  was  first  chosen  but  at  a  public  meeting 
at  the  Clark  House  on  June  23,  1831,  the  name  of  Greenport  was 
finally  adopted.  Captain  Clark  who  then  became  postmaster  con¬ 
ducted  the  office  in  the  basement  of  his  hotel.  It  was  one  of  only 
twenty-four  post  offices  on  Long  Island  at  that  time. 
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Packet  steamboats  began  running  to  and  from  Greenport  in  1836. 
The  village  was  incorporated  two  years  later.  That  year  there  were 
four  whaling  ships  sailing  from  the  port.  This  industry  reached  its 
zenith  here  in  1846  when  there  were  about  250  dwellings  in  the 
village.  It  began  to  wane  just  before  the  gold  rush  to  California 
in  1849  and  ended  for  Greenport  in  1860.  The  last  whaleship  to 
said  from  here  was  the  Italy.  In  the  fall  of  1884,  however,  as  a 
reminder  of  past  glories,  a  whale  swam  into  Greenport  harbor  in 
the  wake  of  the  old  ship  Ohio  being  brought  here  to  be  wrecked  for 
her  copper.  Incidentally,  the  Ohio’s  figurehead  of  Hercules  now 
stands  on  Montauk  Highway  just  west  of  Canoe  Place  Canal.  In 
1882  Congress  appropriated  $46,000  for  a  breakwater  to  protect 
Greenport  harbor  but  it  was  not  completed  until  eleven  years  later. 

Captain  Clark,  proprietor  of  the  Clark  House  and  village  post¬ 
master,  together  with  Joshua  Hallock,  Barnabas  Wines,  Oliver  Corey 
and  Henry  H.  Terry,  in  their  capacity  as  assessors  of  the  town, 
predicted  in  an  official  communication  published  in  The  Long  Island 
Star,  of  Brooklyn,  August  10,  1835,  that  when  the  Island  had 
railroads  and  was  better  known  Greenport  would  become  a  favorite 
resort  for  men  of  enterprise. 

The  panic  of  1837  put  a  stop  to  the  projected  extension  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  to  the  North  Fork.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1843  the  project  was  renewed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  quicker  route  by  rail  and  steamer  from  New  York  City  to  Boston. 
Some  delay  was  caused  in  deciding  what  course  the  road  should 
follow  through  the  Island  and  also  upon  the  location  of  the  eastern 
terminus. 

There  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  running  to  the  water  at 
Greenport.  James  Tuthill  and  others  of  New  James’  Port  wanted 
the  ferry  for  New  England  to  start  from  Jamesport  near  the  head¬ 
waters  of  Peconic  Bay.  Quite  a  distance  was  graded  for  that  purpose. 
Lawyer  Joseph  Hull  Goldsmith  of  Southold  village  urged  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  Inlet  north  of  what  is  now  Peconic.  Consideration  was 
also  given  to  the  idea  of  running  the  tracks  to  Hog  Neck  to  the 
south  of  Southold  village.  For  a  time  there  was  thought  of  termi¬ 
nating  the  line  at  Pipes  Neck,  west  of  Greenport,  in  the  vicinity  of 
where  Captain  Sunderland  and  his  associates  had  landed  more  than 
two  centuries  before.  The  first  survey  headed  towards  Horton’s 
point,  north  of  Southold  village,  but  Greenport  was  finally  decided 
upon. 

By  July  13,  1844,  tracks  were  laid  through  Southold  Town  as  far 
as  Horton’s  Lane  in  Southold  village.  In  the  evening  of  that  day, 
George  B.  Fisk,  president  of  the  railroad  company;  James  Brooks, 
vice  president;  James  Shipman,  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction;  David  Fanning  Brown,  and  other  officials  of  the  company 
were  brought  to  that  point.  Their  small  car  and  locomotive  were 
left  at  the  end  of  the  track  in  care  of  a  gang  of  workmen  while 
the  officials  were  taken  to  Greenport  in  private  conveyances  where 
they  stayed  until  the  following  Monday. 
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Sunday  morning,  July  14,  Rev.  George  F.  Wiswell,  fresh  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  preached  as  a  candidate  for  the  pastorate 
of  Southold’s  First  Church.  His  audience  was  small  and  none  too 
attentive.  Many  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  attracted  by  the 
presence  of  a  new  preacher  in  the  high  pulpit  were  overcome  that 
day  with  the  desire  to  view  the  counter-attraction  a  short  distance 
around  the  corner.  Crowds  gathered  to  observe,  ponder  and  dispute 
while  the  railroad  officials  fished  in  Gardiner’s  Bay.  The  minister 
received  his  call  and  the  tracks  were  soon  laid  to  Greenport. 

Two  weeks  later  and  two  days  before  the  regular  service  on  the 
extension  from  Jamaica  was  inaugurated,  a  special  train,  running  in 
three  sections,  rumbled  its  noisy  way  to  the  terminus  at  Greenport. 
Among  the  guests  on  this  train  were  Brooklyn’s  Mayor  Sprague, 
ex-Mayor  Talmadge  and  Warren  Richmond  and  Barnabas  H.  Booth, 
natives  of  Southold  who  had  become  leading  businessmen  of  the 
west  end  city.  Others  were .  Augustus  Griffin  and  his  nephew, 
Nathaniel  T.  Hubbard,  a  prominent  merchant  of  New  York  City. 
Also  in  the  company  was  a  descendant  of  Southold’s  first  minister, 
one  John  Youngs  who  was  destined  to  be  elected  governor  of  the 
State  four  years  later. 

A  large  tent  had  been  erected  just  west  of  the  present  depot 
where  ample  food  and  refreshment  were  provided,  including  forty 
baskets  of  champagne  and  half  a  cask  of  brandy.  William  Thorn¬ 
hill  of  Greenport  had  been  engaged  as  caterer.  Greenport ’s  first 
cornet  band  enlivened  the  occasion  and  frightened  many  horses 
hitched  to  nearby  trees. 

The  first  Boston  train  which  left  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn,  Friday 
morning,  August  9,  connected  with  the  steamer  Narragansett  at  Green¬ 
port  for  Stonington,  Connecticut.  From  there  passengers  traveled 
by  rail  to  Boston.  The  following  day  the  steamboat  Neiv  Haven 
connected  with  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  so  the  alternation  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Meanwhile,  the  first  passenger  accommodation  train  left 
Greenport  Monday,  July  29,  with  John  Smith  conductor.  Later  a  train 
left  the  eastern  terminus  for  Brooklyn  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  returning  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

Except  at  Greenport  no  station  rooms  were  provided  at  the 
East  End  villages.  Passengers  at  Southold  depended  upon  the 
hospitality  of  a  nearby  tavern.  At  what  is  now  Peconic  an  eccentric 
bachelor  lived  alone  in  a  small  house  near  the  tracks,  and  that  stop¬ 
ping  place  was  consequently  first  called  Hermitage.  At  Southold  it 
was  expected  that  the  trains  would  stop  at  Tucker’s  Lane  leading 
to  the  bend  in  the  Main  street  where  stood  Moore’s  Tavern.  How¬ 
ever,  Horton’s  Lane,  the  next  road  to  the  east,  became  the  stop. 
There  a  superannuated  car  set  upon  a  foundation  of  rejected  railroad 
ties  long  served  as  the  station.  Lawyer  Goldsmith  thought  the 
stopping  place  ought  to  be  changed  from  Horton’s  Lane  to  Boisseau 
Avenue  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village.  About  1876  a  freight 
house  was  built  at  Southold  where  the  present  station  now  stands. 
Theretofore  a  room  in  a  nearby  dwelling  house  owned  by  William 
H.  Wells  was  used  for  storing  freight.  For  a  time,  Allen  A.  Goodliff, 
a  civil  engineer,  was  in  charge  of  the  railroad  in  the  vicinity. 
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In  1848  the  traffic  between  New  York  and  Boston  by  way  of 
Greenport  collapsed  due  to  the  construction  of  an  all-rail  route  on 
the  New  England  mainland  and  Greenport  slumped  back  to  building 
small  boats  and  marketing  fish,  clams  and  oysters. 

By  1850  the  first  little  meeting  house  of  the  Southold  Methodists 
was  “very  much  in  decay”,  and  it  was  sold  to  Captain  Benjamin 
Wells  for  $180.  It  afterwards  became  The  Strangers  House,  then 
a  beer  saloon  and  finally  a  store.  In  its  place  was  erected  at  the 
center  of  the  village  an  edifice  which  is  now  attached  to  the  present 
church  building  erected  in  1902. 

Back  in  1851  a  tall,  spare  man  of  thirty-one  years,  just  graduated 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  arrived  at  Southold.  He  was 
Rev.  Epher  Whitaker  and  had  come  to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the 
old  First  Church.  He  became  a  dominant  influence  in  Southold  Town 
as  well  as  in  the  Long  Island  Presbytery.  In  1866  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  founding  of  a  second  academy  in  the  village  with  the 
backing  of  Henry  Huntting,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  then  recently 
organized  Southold  Savings  Bank,  and  Captain  Theron  B.  Worth, 
a  retired  whaler  of  Peconic.  The  first  teacher  was  Elbert  Wilmot 
Cummings  of  Palmyra,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  who  was 
followed  successively  by  Martin  D.  Kneeland,  Thomas  A.  Abbott 
and  James  R.  Robinson.  Dr.  Whitaker’s  eldest  daughter,  Miss 
Sarah,  also  served  the  academy  as  teacher  as  did  her  cousin,  Lemuel 
Whitaker.  During  its  career  the  academy  graduated  a  number  of 
young  people  who  attained  exalted  stations  in  public  life  and  in  the 
business  world. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  though  not  a  native  of  Long  Island,  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  history  of  Southold  town  and  in  the  genealogy  of 
its  families.  From  his  research  he  compiled  and  published  a  History 
of  Southold ’s  First  Century.  Upon  retirement,  after  a  pastorate 
of  over  forty  years,  he  purchased  the  former  home  of  Lawyer 
Ira  H.  Tuthill  adjoining  the  academy  which  he  and  others  had 
helped  to  build  and  to  sustain.  At  this  home,  which  he  called  The 
Anchorage,  he  died  in  1916  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  having  spent 
sixty-five  years  in  the  parish.  In  his  memory,  a  historically  minded 
group  in  Southold  a  few  years  ago  established  the  Whitaker  Memorial 
Collection  with  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  preserving  data  per¬ 
taining  to  the  history  of  the  town.  At  Orient,  also,  has  recently 
been  incorporated  the  Oysterponds  Historical  Society  for  a  similar 
purpose,  with  its  headquarters  in  the  one  time  home  of  Augustus 
Griffin.  At  Greenport  has  also  been  organized  The  Sterling  Historical 
Society. 

The  town,  on  September  27,  1850,  belatedly  by  at  least  a  dozen 
years,  celebrated  its  bicentenary  by  appropriate  religious  services  in 
the  First  Church  in  the  forenoon  with  dinner  in  the  first  academy 
building  followed  by  numerous  toasts.  (See  Wood  in  Long  Island 
Forum,  February,  1947.) 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Whitaker  that  the  town  in  the 
summer  of  1890  celebrated  the  250th  anniversary  of  its  settlement. 
Four  years  later  the  annual  town  meeting,  which  had  been  held 
continuously  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  was  discontinued. 
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Southold  Town’s  first  newspaper,  the  Republican  Watchman ,  was 
brought  to  Greenport  in  1844  by  Samuel  Phillips  from  Sag  Harbor 
where  he  had  established  it  eighteen  years  before.  In  1852  its  man¬ 
agement  was  assumed  by  his  son,  S.  Wells  Phillips,  whose  wife  was 
Helen  M.  Case,  daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Case.  In  1858  young 
Phillips  sold  the  newspaper  to  Henry  A.  Reeve,  then  a  man  of 
twenty-six  who  remained  its  publisher  for  fifty-eight  years. 

Reeve,  a  lawyer,  was  a  Copperhead  Democrat  during  the  Civil 
War  and  for  his  public  utterances  was  imprisoned  by  the  federal 
authorities.  In  1869,  however,  his  fellow  Islanders  elected  him  to 
Congress.  Subsequently  he  served  as  Assemblyman  and  for  many 
years  as  supervisor  of  Southold  Town,  strongly  Republican  though 
it  was.  He  died  in  1916  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  respected  for  his 
learning  and  his  fearless  attitude  in  public  matters. 

Samuel  L.  Bennett  and  Herbert  M.  Hawkins  having  acquired 
the  Watchman  from  Reeves’  estate,  sold  it  in  1924  to  Rev.  Howard 
E.  Mather  who  also  acquired  the  Mattituck  Reporter  and  combined 
the  two  as  the  Watchman-Reporter.  It  was  purchased  in  1940  by 
Frederick  C.  Hawkins  who  combined  it  with  his  Southold  Traveler. 

The  Suffolk  Times  was  established  at  Greenport  by  John  J. 
Riddell  in  1862.  Subsequent  publishers  were  Buell  G.  Davis,  William 
R.  Duvall,  Lucius  C.  Young,  Lewellyn  F.  Terry,  Ralph  Thomas, 
John  L.  Ivahler  and,  finally,  the  present  owner,  F.  Langton  Corwin, 
a  descendant  of  Matthias  Corwin,  a  first  settler. 

The  Long  Island  Traveler,  established  at  Cutchogue  in  1871  by 
Lewellyn  F.  Terry  and  the  Rev.  Nathan  Hubbell,  was  soon  moved  to 
Southold.  A  subsequent  owner  was  Russell  L.  Davison  who  sold  to 
Frederick  C.  Hawkins,  its  present  publisher.  Martin  B.  Van  Dusen 
bought  the  Traveler  in  1877,  having  moved  to  Southold  from  Broome 
County.  He  conducted  it  for  a  decade  before  selling  it  to  Edward  F. 
Tabor,  poet  and  lawyer,  who  about  1890  sold  it  to  Joseph  N.  Hallock, 
destined  to  remain  its  publisher  for  the  next  forty  years.  Descended 
from  an  early  settler,  Hallock  also  served  a  long  period  as  town  clerk 
and  two  terms  as  Assemblyman.  In  1932  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Southold  Savings  Bank. 

Southold  has  become  a  town  of  highly  specialized  farming  in 
recent  years.  Land  formerly  devoted  to  growing  grain  and  fodder 
and  for  pasturing  stock  is  now  used  for  potatoes,  cauliflower,  brussels 
sprouts,  peas,  beans  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  woodland  has  been 
cleared.  Small  farms  have  been  combined  so  that  motor  propelled 
machinery  may  be  advantageously  used. 

In  1888  Daniel  Y.  Hallock,  a  native  son  of  the  town,  devised 
a  weeder  and  also  a  mechanical  potato  digger.  These  contrivances 
were  at  first  ridiculed,  but  in  improved  forms  they  have  revolution¬ 
ized  farming  here.  Theretofore  weeds  were  hand  hoed  and  the  tubers 
were  laboriously  turned  out  of  the  earth  with  a  fork.  Tractors 
and  gang  plows  have  displaced  horse  drawn  single  moldboard  plows 
which  the  farmers  formerly  followed  on  foot  for  many  weary  miles 
and  dragged  around  the  furrows  end  with  herculean  effort. 
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Only  small  quantities  of  potatoes  were  shipped  to  market  until 
about  seventy-five  years  ago.  As  late  as  1900,  steamers  that  plied 
through  the  Sound  picked  up  barreled  potatoes  at  Southold  wharf 
and  at  Orient  Point.  For  several  decades  thereafter,  the  railroad 
had  a  monopoly  of  transporting  farm  crops  and  fish  to  market.  Now 
the  bulk  of  East  End  products  is  hauled  in  bags  and  crates  directly 
to  New  York  City  by  motor  trucks  over  concrete  highways. 

The  early  settlers  were  for  the  most  part  horny-handed  men. 
Among  them  were  weavers,  millers,  rope  makers,  well  diggers,  masons, 


Village  House,  Orient 

Home  of  the  Oyster  Ponds  Historical  Society 


brickmakers,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights  and  ship  carpenters.  They 
came  from  a  section  of  England  largely  engaged  in  farming  and 
were  attracted  to  the  town  by  the  advantages  which  its  extensive 
sliorefront  afforded  for  fishing  and  commerce.  The  building  of 
ships  and  the  cultivation  of  oysters  gradually  expanded  into  big 
business.  James  Monsell  of  Greenport  is  credited  with  being  the 
first  to  begin  the  planting  of  oysters  at  Pipes  Neck. 

A  half  century  or  so  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
nearly  all  descendants  of  the  old  settlers,  with  little  mingling  of 
blood  other  than  English  in  their  veins.  Many  sturdy  Irish  immi¬ 
grants,  who  came  east  to  lay  the  railroad  tracks,  remained  and 
became  permanent  residents.  In  later  years,  immigrants  from  East¬ 
ern  Europe  have  taken  up  much  farm  land.  The  automobile  has 
brought  many  new  home  owners  from  the  west  end  of  the  Island  and 
beyond. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  infusion  of  these  new  elements 
in  recent  decades,  the  old  settler  stock  still  predominates.  Probably 
Southold  town  remains  as  homogeneous  a  community  as  may  be 
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found  on  the  continent.  The  present  State  Senator,  Schuyler  Went¬ 
worth  Horton,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Barnabas  Horton,  one  of  the 
first  settlers. 

Though  for  nearly  three  centuries  a  part  of  New  York,  this 
far  flung  protege  of  the  early  New  Haven  Colony  still  remains  by 
reason  of  generic  and  historical  antecedents  very  much  a  bit  of 
New  England  transplanted  across  the  Sound. 

Southold  town  today  has  little  semblance,  however,  except  in  its 
New  England  flavor,  to  the  remote  town  of  scattered  hamlets  which 

struggled  through  the 
colonial  period  and 
the  early  years  of 
America’s  nation¬ 
hood.  It  is  now  a 
well  governed  town¬ 
ship  of  modern  com¬ 
munities,  successful 
farms,  beautiful 
homes  and  excellent 
roads. 

Among  its  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  Eastern 
Long  Island  Hospital 
at  Greenport,  the 
North  Fork  Country 
Club  at  Cutchogue, 
the  Oyster  Ponds 
Historical  Society 
and  Museum  at  Ori¬ 
ent,  the  Whitaker 
Memorial  Collection 
at  Southold,  and  the 
Marine  Museum  in 
the  old  Horton’s 
Point  lighthouse. 

(Sketch  by  Cyril  A.  Lewi.)  Within  thg  township 

Doorway  of  Samuel  Huntting  house ,  Sag  Harbor ,  today  are  six  banks. 

built  about  1830  The  Southold  Sav¬ 

ings  Bank,  the  oldest 

bank  in  the  county,  opened  for  business  July  5,  1858,  in  a  little  back 
upstairs  room  of  the  Huntting  house.  In  1861  it  moved  to  the  home 
of  Jonathan  W.  Huntting.  Its  third  quarters  and  first  building  was 
erected  in  1891.  It  is  now  the  Cahoon  Memorial  Library.  In  1927  the 
bank  took  possession  of  its  present  fine  building.  The  presidents  of 
this  splendid  old  institution  have  been  Rensselaer  T.  Goldsmith, 
Barnabas  H.  Booth,  Jonathan  B.  Terry,  Silas  F.  Overton,  Henry  W. 
Prince,  Clarence  C.  Miles,  Jonathan  N.  Hallock  and  Daniel  H.  Horton. 
Its  first  treasurer  was  Henry  Huntting  who  was  followed  by  H.  How¬ 
ard  Huntting,  Frederick  K.  Terry  and  Rensselaer  G.  Terry. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Greenport  opened  in  1864  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000.  In  1868  a  brick  building  was  erected  as  its 
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headquarters.  Grover  S.  Adams  was  its  first  president,  an  office  now 
held  by  Fred  Corey.  The  People’s  National  Bank  of  Greenport  was 
organized  in  1884  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000  and  the  following 
officers:  S.  Wells  Phillips,  president;  Thomas  F.  Price,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  C.  F.  Norton,  cashier,  and  directors:  S.  Wells  Phillips,  Thomas 
F.  Price,  George  F.  Tuthill,  F.  C.  Prentiss,  J.  Madison  Wells,  James 
S.  Allen,  Benjamin  F.  Norton,  Isaac  Reeve  and  C.  F.  Norton. 

The  Mattituck  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  founded  as  a 
State  bank  in  1905  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  increased  its  capital  to 
$100,000  in  1930  and  was  granted  a  national  charter  with  trust  powers. 


The  Horton-Wickham-Landon-Case  House,  Cutchogue 
Built  by  Benjamin  Horton  in  1660 


The  Bank  of  Southold  was  organized  in  1908  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$25,000.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Cutchogue  was  opened  for 
business  July  14,  1924,  with  preferred  stock  of  $10,000  and  capital 
stock  of  $25,000. 

A  few  Baptists  came  to  Southold  Town  from  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  in  1810  and  held  services  in  various  villages.  They 
finally  built  a  meeting  house  on  the  road  from  Greenport  to  Oyster- 
ponds.  It  was  done  by  general  subscription  and  was  opened  to  all 
Christians,  though  chiefly  used  by  the  Baptists.  Dissensions  arose 
and  for  a  few  years  no  regular  Baptist  services  were  held  although 
the  place  was  occasionally  visited  by  ministers  of  that  denomination. 

In  1831  eight  Baptists  organized  under  the  leadership  of  David 
James  and  the  following  year  with  forty-nine  members  united  with 
the  New  York  Baptist  Association.  They  soon  thereafter  built  a 
church  at  the  head  of  Main  Street,  Greenport.  C.  E.  Hiscox  became 
pastor  in  1873  and  in  1874  a  chapel  was  built.  Hiscox,  resigning  in 
1880,  was  followed  by  G.  H.  Frederick,  E.  S.  Wheeler  and  Edward 
Lowe.  Hiscox  returned  in  1886  and  continued  as  pastor  until  1889. 
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Greenport’s  growth  has  been  quite  different  from  that  of  most 
villages.  First  incorporated  in  1838,  it  was  reincorporated  in  1868 
and  again  in  1894.  Having  become  a  thriving  port  under  the  name 
of  Sterling,  as  Greenport  it  experienced  still  greater  expansion  in 
area,  population  and  industry.  Hiram  Bishop  in  1829  bought  the 
shipyard  property  owned  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Tuthill  at  the  foot 
of  Tuthill  street,  now  Central  avenue,  and  conducted  the  business 
until  1855.  William  Webb  ran  the  first  livery  stable  here.  John 
Cook  was  among  the  earliest  to  operate  a  ship  chandlery.  Stranahan’s 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

F  leet-Goldsmith-Kendrick  House,  Cutchogue 


at  the  junction  of  Main  Street  and  Post  was  an  early  store.  The  first 
house  on  Main  Street  was  built  by  Henry  Beebe.  The  first  house  on 
First  Street,  after  the  new  Greenport  was  laid  out,  was  built  in  1844 
by  Captain  Henry  Merrill.  Among  early  storekeepers  near  the  dock 
were  Walter  Havens  and  John  Lewis. 

In  addition  to  the  Clark  House,  opened  in  1831,  the  Wyandank 
Hotel  and  the  Peconic  House,  the  largest  in  Southold  Town,  were 
opened  in  1845.  As  early  as  1818,  what  became  known  as  the  Kinder¬ 
garten  Building  was  erected  on  the  North  Road  for  the  children  of 
Sterling,  East  Marion  and  Ashamomoque.  Later  Greenport  erected  a 
school  on  First  Street  for  its  own  children.  In  1879  a  grammar 
school  was  erected  on  South  Street  and  in  1904  Greenport’s  first  high 
school  was  built  where  in  1910  the  present  edifice  was  erected. 

Far  to  the  east  of  Southold  Town  proper  and  separated  from 
its  shore  by  many  miles  of  sea,  lies  Fisher’s  Island,  still  a  part  of 
the  town.  Discovered  in  1614  by  Adrian  Block,  John  Winthrop 
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obtained  a  grant  of  the  island  in  1640  and  built  a  home  there  for 
his  family.  He  it  was  who  later  founded  New  London  and  became 
the  first  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  The  island  remained 
in  the  Winthrop  family  until  1869.  Today,  with  its  large  Mansion 
House,  tennis  courts,  yacht  clubs,  golf  courses  and  bathing  beaches, 
it  is  a  famous  summer  playground. 

On  Fisher’s  Island  is  located  Fort  H.  G.  Wright.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  all-year-round  residents  who,  by  the  way, 
visit  the  mainland  usually  by  way  of  New  England.  The  island, 
however,  is  quite  self  sufficient  with  its  farms  and  stores,  a  high 
school  employing  eleven  teachers,  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Union 
Chapel  and  Our  Lady  of  Grace  R.  C.  Church.  In  its  number  of 
churches,  Fisher’s  Island  is  typical  of  the  town  of  which  it  is  a 
remote  part. 

In  addition  to  the  churches  on  this  little  island  and  five  which 
serve  the  colored  residents  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  Southold 
has  Roman  Catholic  churches  at  Southold,  Greenport,  Mattituck, 
Cutchogue  and  a  Polish  Catholic  church  at  Cutchogue;  Presbyterian 
churches  at  Southold,  Cutchogue,  Mattituck  and  Greenport;  Methodist 
churches  at  Southold,  Orient,  Cutchogue  and  Greenport;  Episcopal 
churches  at  Greenport  and  Mattituck;  Baptist  churches  at  Greenport 
and  East  Marion;  a  Congregational  church  at  Orient;  a  Lutheran 
church  at  Greenport  and  a  Universalist  church  at  Southold. 

Today  the  estimated  population  of  Greenport  is  3,259  while  its 
assessed  valuation  is  $3,289,412,  Thus  this  village  has  more  than 
a  quarter  of  Southold  Town’s  estimated  12,046  population  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  town’s  total  valuation  of  $24,864,154. 

Shelter  Island 

The  genesis  and  development  of  Suffolk’s  tiniest  town  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  any  of  the  neighboring  East  End  towns.  Its 
history  does  not  begin  either  with  the  organization  of  a  religious 
society  or  with  the  making  of  a  social  compact  in  a  thatched  roof 
building  at  the  head  of  a  lane  near  the  water  front.  Its  first  residents 
were  not  motivated  by  pious  enthusiasm  nor  did  they  have  dreams 
of  a  political  Utopia. 

The  island  was  not  settled  by  a  group  of  hewers  of  wood  who 
dug  their  own  cellars  and  erected  their  own  abodes.  By  general 
agreement  the  settlement  of  Shelter  Island  began  when  a  rich  young 
Englishman  and  his  bride  of  tender  age,  well  educated  for  their  time, 
accompanied  by  a  retinue  of  workmen,  servants  and  slaves,  ensconced 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  which  then  covered  the  island. 

They  were  the  scions  of  Royalists  and  political  refugees.  Their 
families  were  loyal  supporters  of  Charles  I  and  had  been  separated 
and  dispersed.  Nathaniel  Sylvester  and  Grissell  Brinley,  married  in 
1652  at  London,  journeyed  soon  thereafter  to  the  island  by  way  of 
the  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies. 

No  town  meeting  was  held  on  Shelter  Island  until  1730  and  then 
under  mandate.  No  meeting  house  was  erected  until  1743.  It  was  a 
small  affair  indeed,  built  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  grandson  of  the 
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two  first  white  settlers.  There  was  no  religions  organization  on  the 
island  nntil  after  the  American  Devolution.  The  only  clergyman 
known  to  be  resident  on  the  island  until  the  nineteenth  century  was  a 
privately  employed  and  unordained  chaplain.  No  headstone  marks 
the  grave  of  any  person  buried  on  the  island  prior  to  1720. 

The  island  to  which  the  Sylvesters  came  in  1652  lies  in  the  bite 
between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  eastern  Long  Island,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  New  York.  It  is  about  halfway  between  Montauk 
Point  and  Riverhead,  the  seat  of  Suffolk  County. 

It  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  miles  wide,  with  numerous 
coves  and  harbors  indenting  its  shoreline,  forming  many  small  penin¬ 
sulas  and  necks  of  land,  one  of  which  is  misnamed  Little  Ram  Island 
and,  further  on,  Big  Ram  Island. 

Protected  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Long  Island  Sound 
by  Gardiner’s  Island  to  the  east,  by  the  Hamptons  on  the  south  and 
Southold  on  the  north,  Shelter  Island  is  well  named.  The  Sylvesters, 
having  there  found  refuge  from  the  political  turmoil  of  England,  they 
in  turn  provided  succor  to  numerous  victims  of  persecution  in  other 
parts  of  the  colonies. 

When  James  Farrett,  agent  for  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  was  given 
his  choice  of  any  ten  thousand  acres  in  the  Long  Island  domain  as 
payment  for  his  services,  he  picked  Shelter  Island  and  Robins  Island, 
both  near  Peconic  Bay.  The  former  for  a  time  thereafter  was  known 
as  Farrett ’s  Island.  The  agent,  however,  never  lived  on  it.  He  was  a 
traveling  salesman  and  during  his  peregrinations  made  some  pseudo 
land  transfers,  collecting  what  down  payments  he  could  for  titles 
which  had  later  to  be  confirmed  by  the  red  men  who  claimed  owner¬ 
ship  by  prior  and  long  standing  possession.  His  funds  running  low, 
Farrett,  on  May  18,  1641,  transferred  Shelter  Island  to  Stephen 
Goodyear,  a  merchant  and  owner  of  vessels,  who  already  had  a  small 
holding  of  land  and  a  house  at  Ashamomoque  in  Southold  town  on  the 
other  side  of  “Manhansett  River”.  During  Goodyear’s  ownership 
for  about  a  decade  the  island  was  known  as  Goodyear’s  Island. 

Goodyear  soon  became  Deputy  Governor  at  New  Haven  and  on 
June  9,  1651,  disposed  of  the  island.  The  purchasers  were  four  pros¬ 
perous  merchants  engaged  in  the  sugar  business  at  the  Barbados, 
Thomas  Middleton,  Thomas  Rouse,  Nathaniel  Sylvester  and  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  brother,  Constant  Sylvester.  The  price  paid  was  sixteen  hundred 
pounds  of  muscovado  sugar,  the  approximate  equivalent  of  less  than 
one  cent  per  acre.  The  island’s  timber,  so  easily  transportable  by 
water  to  the  West  Indies,  was  of  great  value  to  these  sugar  mer¬ 
chants  for  making  hogsheads. 

Rouse,  who  hailed  from  the  neighborhood  of  Southwold,  England, 
on  May  8,  1656,  sold  his  fourth  interest  in  the  island  to  Ensign  John 
Booth  and  sailed  for  the  Barbados.  There  Rouse  and  also  Constant 
Sylvester  established  themselves.  Nor  did  Middleton  ever  make  his 
home  on  Shelter  Island. 

Booth  in  time  sold  his  quarter  interest  in  the  island  for  700 
pounds  sterling  to  Nathaniel  Sylvester  and  became  a  landholder  in 
Southold  town.  Sylvester,  on  September  12,  1662,  transferred  this 
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quarter  interest  to  liis  brother  Constant,  thus  making  the  owners  of 
Shelter  Island  two  Sylvesters  and  Thomas  Middleton. 

When  Farrett  visited  the  island  in  1638,  he  had  found  it  occupied 
by  the  once  powerful  Manhansett  tribe  of  Indians  and  claimed  to  have 
bought  their  rights  to  the  land.  The  Sylvesters  were  not  long  on  the 
island,  however,  before  the  Indians  of  Sachem  Neck  questioned  the 
Sylvester  title  as  it  affected  their  own  right  to  hunt  and  fish.  The 
matter  was  taken  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England  assembled  at  Hartford,  and  as  a  result  the  three 
white  owners  were  obliged  to  reimburse  the  Indians  which  they  did 
on  December  7,  1652.  Cockenoe,  who  acted  as  the  interpreter  and 
spokesman  for  the  Manhansetts  before  the  Commissioners,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  Cockenoe  who  so  faithfully  served  John  Eliot  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  the  Indian  tongue. 

Not  all  the  Indians  left  the  island  following  the  purchase  of  1652. 
As  late  as  1749  there  was  a  large  Indian  village  on  Sachem’s  Neck. 
In  1790  many  of  their  homes  here  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  last 
of  the  race  on  Shelter  Island  was  an  aged  squaw,  Betty  Tobs  Caesar, 
who  died  in  1835. 

Nathaniel  Sylvester,  who  alone  of  the  four  purchasers  chose 
to  live  on  the  island  and  who  finally  became  its  sole  owner,  was  the 
son  of  Giles  Sylvester  who  with  his  wife,  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
emigrated  during  the  English  Revolution  to  Holland.  There  Giles 
Sylvester  died  and  his  widow  and  their  children  moved  to  the  Bar¬ 
bados.  Nathaniel’s  brothers  were  Peter,  Giles,  Joshua  and  Constant. 

Giles  and  Joshua  followed  Nathaniel  and  his  bride  Grissell 
Brinley,  to  Shelter  Island,  but  Giles  soon  returned  to  the  Barbados 
to  become  in  time  a  member  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  Here  he  died 
in  1671.  Joshua,  after  living  with  Nathaniel  a  few  years,  moved  to 
Southold.  Peter  who  married  Mary  Brinley,  a  sister  of  Nathaniel’s 
wife,  remained  in  England  and  died  there  in  1657.  Anne  Brinley, 
elder  sister  of  Mary  and  Grissell,  married  Governor  William  Cod- 
dington  of  Rhode  Island.  Francis  Brinley,  brother  of  Anne,  Mary 
and  Grissell,  settled  at  Newport  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Brinley  family  in  America. 

Nathaniel  Sylvester  and  his  bride  of  sixteen  years  landed  from 
the  Barbados  at  Newport  near  which  their  ship  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  of  Conanicut  Island.  All  on  board,  however,  were  saved, 
including  the  servants,  but  many  of  the  household  articles  which  they 
had  brought  from  England  were  lost. 

Undaunted,  Sylvester  procured  a  shallop  and  with  his  wife  and 
servants  finally  reached  Shelter  Island  where  he  established  a  home 
in  the  spring  of  1652.  Having  sent  on  ahead  a  shipload  of  building 
material  and  household  equipment,  he  built  a  substantial  house  in  the 
north-central  part  of  the  island  that  stood  for  eighty  years.  Bricks 
for  the  chimneys  had  been  brought  from  Holland ;  doors  and  windows 
from  the  Barbados  and  England.  That  first  house  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  Sylvester  Mansion,  erected  by  Nathaniel’s  grandson, 
Brinley  Sylvester,  in  1737. 

When  in  1664  the  English  took  possession  of  New  Netherland 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  given  jurisdiction  over  all  of  Long  Island, 
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the  Sylvesters  obtained  from  Richard  Nicoll,  Governor  of  the  colony, 
confirmation  of  their  title  to  Shelter  Island  with  manorial  privileges 
including  “perpetual”  exemption  from  taxation,  for  which  immunity, 
dated  in  May,  1666,  Nathaniel  Sylvester  paid  one  hundred  fifty  pounds, 
“one  half  in  beef  and  the  other  half  in  pork.” 

For  some  years  thereafter,  Nathaniel  continued  to  share  title  to 
the  island  with  his  brother  Constant,  a  resident  of  the  Barbados, 
and  Middleton,  living  in  England,  but  when  in  1672  the  Dutch  recap¬ 
tured  the  colony  they  classified  the  two  absentee  proprietors  as 
enemies  and  confiscated  their  interests.  These  shares  Nathaniel 
Sylvester  acquired  from  the  Dutch  governor,  Anthony  Colve,  for  five 
hundred  pounds.  As  sole  owner,  he  thereupon  renamed  his  insular 
estate  Sylvester  Island. 

When  the  Dutch  attempted  to  exact  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
all  English  towns  in  the  province,  Sylvester,  whose  island  was  not  yet 
a  town,  counseled  Southold,  East  Hampton  and  Southampton  “by  all 
means  to  submit.”  At  the  same  time  he  asked  the  Dutch  to  settle 
the  question  by  peaceful  means.  Southold,  however,  appealed  to  Hart¬ 
ford  for  protection  and  Governor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  dispatched 
Ex-governor  Wyllys  and  Fitz  John  Winthrop  to  Southold  with 
“necessary  attendants.” 

Meanwhile,  after  a  rough  trip  through  the  Sound,  several  Dutch 
commissioners  rounded  Oysterponds  Point  and  arrived  at  Shelter 
Island,  November  6,  1673.  Spending  that  night  at  the  Sylvester 
Manor  House,  in  the  morning  they  crossed  the  bay  to  Southold  and 
asked  that  the  inhabitants  be  called  together.  Thereupon  Wyllys 
advised  Cornelius  Steenwyck,  the  Dutch  commissioner,  that  the  people 
of  the  East  End  must  remain  subject  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
Dutch  commissioners  were  then  rowed  back  to  Shelter  Island  to  spend 
another  night  with  the  Sylvesters  after  which  they  returned  to  New 
York. 

When  the  following  spring  Governor  Colve  sent  some  fifty 
soldiers  to  Shelter  Island  to  collect  the  five  hundred  pounds  which 
Sylvester  had  agreed  to  pay  for  full  ownership  of  the  island,  another 
attempt  was  made  to  force  Southold  to  acknowledge  Dutch  sov¬ 
ereignty.  When  Sylvester  visited  Southold  to  present  the  Dutch 
demands  he  found  English  troops  headed  by  young  Fitz  Winthrop 
who  sent  word  to  the  Dutch  that  they  would  be  received  as  persons 
“that  disturb  his  majesty’s  subjects.”  This  ended  the  adventure. 

Captain  Nathaniel  and  wife  raised  a  family  of  six  sons  and  five 
daughters  in  their  island  home.  Giles,  the  eldest  son,  was  named 
after  his  paternal  grandfather  and  in  time  became  the  owner  of 
four-fifths  of  the  island,  the  other  fifth  being  inherited  by  his  brother 
Nathaniel  2nd.  The  latter  married  Margaret  Hobart  of  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  daughter  of  Isaiah  Hobart,  and  disposing  of  his  interest  in  the 
island,  removed  to  Newport  to  become  a  merchant.  Brothers  Con¬ 
stant,  Peter  and  Joshua,  named  for  their  father’s  brothers,  died  with¬ 
out  issue,  leaving  their  inheritance  to  Giles. 

Their  sisters  were  named  Patience,  Grissell,  Elizabeth,  Anne  and 
Mercy.  Elizabeth  married  Jonathan  Brown  of  Shelter  Island.  To 
Grissell  her  young  English  fiance  who  died  left  her  his  entire  estate. 
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The  following  year  she  married  James  Lloyd  of  Boston  after  whom 
they  named  their  future  resident  estate  near  Huntington,  Lloyd’s 
Neck. 

There  being  no  meeting  house  on  Shelter  Island  until  1743,  the 
Sylvester  family,  on  occasion,  attended  Sunday  service  in  the  church 
at  Southold  of  which  John  Youngs  was  pastor.  Near  the  landing  at 
Southold  harbor  lived  Benjamin  L’Hommedieu,  an  exiled  Huguenot. 
More  than  once,  on  a  Sunday,  he  observed  the  canopied  barge  of  the 
Sylvesters,  propelled  by  six  negro  rowers,  approach  the  shore  where 
some  of  the  founders  had  landed.  More  particularly  was  his  attention 
attracted  by  the  charms  of  the  Sylvester  sisters.  Patience  Sylvester 
became  the  bride  of  Benjamin  L’Hommedieu  in  1694.  Their  son,  given 
his  father’s  name,  married,  June  14,  1731,  Martha  Bourne,  daughter 
of  Ezra  Bourne  of  Sandwich,  Massachusetts.  To  them  was  born 
Ezra  L’Hommedieu,  lawyer,  legislator,  farmer  and  churchman  of 
Southold  who  married  Mary  Catherine  Havens,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Nicoll  Havens  of  Shelter  Island.  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  eventually 
became  owner  of  the  Sylvester  estate  and  also  of  the  Lord  estate  at 
Menantic  on  Shelter  Island. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  the  first  resident  proprietor  of  the 
island,  died  in  1680,  twenty-eight  years  after  he  and  his  wife  Grissell 
came  there  to  live.  A  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  edge  of 
Woodstock  Grove  near  the  head  of  Gardiner’s  Creek  was  unveiled 
July  17,  1884.  Woodstock  was  the  name  of  the  ancestral  home  of 
Grissell ’s  family,  the  Brinlevs,  in  England.  The  exact  location  of 
Nathaniel  and  Grissell  Sylvesters’  graves  is  unknown. 

Although  Captain  Sylvester  had  bequeathed  his  island  to  his  five 
sons  in  equal  parts,  in  1695  Giles,  the  eldest,  having  become  proprietor 
of  four-fifths  thereof,  sold  one-fourth  of  his  share  or  one-fifth  of  the 
island  to  William  Nicoll,  brother  of  Matthias  Nicoll,  first  mayor  of 
New  York.  Upon  the  death  in  1704  of  Giles  Sylvester  without  issue, 
William  Nicoll  inherited  from  him  another  fourth  of  his  estate,  which 
made  him  owner  of  two-fifths  of  the  island. 

Thus  it  was  that  Sachem’s  Neck  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Nicoll  family  by  which  it  was  held  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
owned  successively  by  three  Nicolls  of  the  name  of  William,  father, 
son  and  nephew  of  the  latter,  all  of  whom  served  in  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  the  first  for  twenty-one  years — sixteen  years  as  Speaker; 
the  second  for  twenty-nine  years — nine  years  as  Speaker,  and  the 
third  for  nine  years. 

Their  ancestor,  Matthias  Nicoll,  mayor  of  New  York,  was  a 
brother  of  the  first  English  Governor,  Richard  Nicoll.  William 
Nicoll  I,  patentee  of  nine  thousand  acres  in  the  town  of  Islip,  was  the 
first  clerk  of  Queens  County.  He  prosecuted  Jacob  Leisler,  the  adven¬ 
turer  and  self  appointed  Governor,  before  the  court  of  which  Colonel 
John  Youngs,  son  of  Southold ’s  first  pastor  of  the  same  name,  was  a 
member.  William  Nicoll  I  moved  to  Islip  in  1701  and  served  in  the 
Assembly  until  his  death.  In  early  life,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Jeremias  and  Maria  Van  Rensselaer  of  New  York.  He  died  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  1723,  leaving  a  number  of  children.  To  his  son,  William 
Nicoll  II,  he  bequeathed  all  his  estate  on  Shelter  Island. 
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The  latter  became  the  first  supervisor  and  foremost  man  of  his 
time  on  Shelter  Island.  Moving  there  as  a  young  lawyer  about  1726, 
having  just  graduated  from  Yale,  he  became  the  owner  of  Sachem’s 
Neck,  now  known  as  Sherwood’s  Forest.  In  1739  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  When  he  died  childless  in  1768,  William  Nicoll  III, 
son  of  his  brother  Benjamin,  not  only  inherited  the  estate  but  was 
chosen  to  succeed  his  uncle  in  the  Assembly.  The  latter  is  known  as 
“Clerk”  Nicoll  because  he  was  clerk  of  Suffolk  County  for  twenty-six 
years. 

Nathaniel  Sylvester  II  in  1698  sold  to  George  Havens  one  thou¬ 
sand  acres  covering  the  central  portion  of  the  island  as  far  as  West 
Neck.  George  Havens  was  the  son  of  William  Havens,  a  Welshman 
who  came  to  America  about  1635  and  settled  on  Conanticut  Island 
near  Newport.  George  moved  to  Shelter  Island  with  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Thurston,  and  their  seven  children,  February  25,  1706.  After  his 
death,  Eleanor  married  Thomas  Terry  of  Southold. 

As  long  as  the  island  was  controlled  by  a  few  proprietors,  there 
was  little  increase  of  population.  When  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
subdivided,  other  families  settled  on  the  island,  among  them  Bowditch, 
Congdon,  Conkling,  Crook,  Dickerson,  Manwaring,  Payne,  Parker, 
Preston,  Prince,  Sherman,  Smith  and  Tuthill.  The  population  doubled 
between  1730  when  the  town  was  organized  and  1771  when  the  first 
census  was  taken.  Names  of  1730  which  had  disappeared  by  1771  are 
Sylvester,  Hudson,  Vail,  Hopkins  and  Gilman.  In  their  places  appeared 
Dering,  Sawyer,  Case,  King,  Duvall  and  Horton  with  Havens  still  the 
predominating  name. 

Up  to  1730,  there  was  no  school,  church  nor  town  organization 
on  Shelter  Island  although  as  early  as  1666  it  had  been  given  a  town’s 
political  privileges  and  immunities.  When  in  1683  Suffolk  County 
was  created,  Shelter  Island  was  again  officially  designated  as  a  town¬ 
ship  although  it  was  not  organized  as  such  by  the  selection  of  town 
officers  until  1730,  having  been  directed  the  year  before  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  do  so  henceforth  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April 
each  year. 

Shelter  Island  had  till  then  associated  itself  with  the  town  of 
Southold,  its  own  local  officers  being  chosen  and  other  matters  trans¬ 
acted  in  that  town.  Although  the  freeholders  on  Shelter  Island 
attended  Southold  town  meeting,  they  had  no  vote  therein.  Deeds 
and  other  documents  were  recorded  in  the  books  of  neighboring  towns. 
Consequently,  there  are  no  town  records  for  Shelter  Island  before 
1730. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  General  Assembly,  William 
Nicoll  II  was  chosen  as  the  first  supervisor  of  Shelter  Island  town 
and  served  as  such  during  1730  and  1731,  and  again  from  1734  to 
1741.  In  the  meantime,  in  1739,  he  was  also  elected  to  the  Assembly 
to  succeed  his  father,  William  Nicoll  I.  Other  town  officers  chosen 
at  the  first  town  meeting  held  on  the  island  were  John  Havens 
and  Samuel  Hudson,  assessors;  Edward  Havens,  collector;  Edward 
Gilman,  constable.  Besides  these,  the  only  other  men,  most  of  them 
heads  of  families,  then  residing  on  the  island  and  considered  to  be 
among  the  town’s  founders,  were  Joel  Bowditch,  John  Bowditch, 
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Daniel  Brown,  Thomas  Conkling,  George  Havens,  Jonathan  Havens, 
Henry  Havens,  Joseph  Havens,  Samuel  Hopkins,  Sylvester  L’Hom- 
medieu,  Abraham  Parker,  Elisha  Payne,  Brinley  Sylvester,  Noah 
Tuthill  and  Samuel  Vail. 

In  1732  Brinley  Sylvester,  grandson  of  Captain  Nathaniel 
Sylvester,  and  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Hobart)  Sylvester, 
who  had  inherited  the  Sylvester  Mansion  and  homestead,  was  chosen 
as  the  second  supervisor  to  succeed  William  Nicoll  I.  Born  at  East 
Hampton  in  1694,  as  a  boy  he  had  moved  with  his  parents  to  Newport 
where  he  became  a  merchant.  When  at  the  death  of  his  father  he 
came  to  Shelter  Island  to  live  he  built  the  present  Sylvester  Mansion. 

Brinley  Sylvester,  who  married  Mary  Burroughs,  had  no  sons  and 
his  family  name  ended  on  the  island  when  he  died  in  1752.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  married  Thomas  Dering,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  To 
their  son,  Sylvester  Dering,  known  as  General  Dering,  the  mansion 
property  descended.  At  his  death,  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold, 
grandson  of  Benjamin  and  Patience  (Sylvester)  L’Hommedieu,  came 
into  possession  of  the  Sylvester  estate,  but  lie  always  resided  at 
Southold. 

Margaret,  younger  sister  of  Brinley  Sylvester,  married  Ebenezer 
Prime,  for  sixty  years  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hunting- 
ton,  fearless  advocate  of  liberty  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  paternal  grandsire  of  Nathaniel  Scudder  Prime,  the  Long 
Island  historian.  Margaret  (Sylvester)  Prime  died  three  years  after 
her  marriage  and  four  years  later  Ebenezer  Prime  married  Experience 
Youngs,  granddaughter  of  John  Youngs,  Southold ’s  first  pastor.  Their 
daughter,  Mary  Prime,  married,  August  16,  1753,  Israel  Wood  of 
Huntington.  Ebenezer  Prime  married  as  his  third  wife,  March  11, 
1751,  Hannah  (Wood)  Carll,  born  at  Southampton,  daughter  of 
Richard  and  Hannah  (Reeve)  Wood. 

From  1652,  when  Nathaniel  and  Grissell  Sylvester  came  to  Shelter 
Island,  until  1743,  a  period  of  ninety-one  years,  there  was  no  house 
of  public  worship  on  the  island.  The  island  was,  to  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  religiously  as  it  was  politically,  a  part  of  the  parish  and  town 
of  Southold.  So  it  was  that  some  of  the  inhabitants,  weather  and 
wind  permitting,  on  occasion  crossed  the  water  to  attend  services  in 
the  old  First  Church  at  Southold. 

Brinley  Sylvester,  who  had  his  own  private  chaplain  at  the  Manor 
House,  made  an  abortive  attempt  in  1732  to  have  a  meeting  house 
built  on  the  island.  Storekeeper  and  school  teacher  John  Ledyard 
at'  Southold,  grandfather  of  the  famous  traveler,  offered  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  to  the  project  while  Benjamin  Woolsey,  pastor  of  the  Southold 
parish,  signed  two  pounds,  a  sum  topped  only  by  Theophilus  Howell 
and  Nathaniel  Huntting  of  the  South  Side. 

A  decade  later,  however,  Brinley  Sylvester,  did  succeed  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  meeting  house  built  at  the  middle  of  the  island  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Presbyterian  Church.  Jonathan  Havens,  Jr.,  gave  a  half¬ 
acre  of  land,  and  other  funds  were  raised  largely  among  the  wealthy 
landholders  of  the  island,  Brinley  himself  being  the  largest  contributor. 

This  first  meeting  house,  the  only  one  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  century,  was  a  small  square  building  with  a  roof  of  four  triangu- 
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lar  parts  which  met  at  the  peak.  George  Whitefield,  the  famous 
English  evangelist,  preached  here  in  January,  1764,  staying  with 
Thomas  Dering  and  family  at  the  Manor  House,  preaching  also  to  the 
island’s  inhabitants  on  the  Sylvester  grounds  where  George  Fox,  the 
Quaker,  had  preached  a  century  earlier.  In  the  meeting  house  was 
ordained  on  June  11,  1766,  Shelter  Island’s  first  minister,  Elam  Potter, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  who  died  at  Southold  in  1794. 

On  April  26,  1785,  an  undenominational  church  society  was  organ¬ 
ized  and  on  September  28, 1808,  a  Congregational  church  was  organized 
with  fifteen  members.  On  March  27,  1812,  it  was  changed  to  the 
Presbyterian  form.  A  new  church  building  had  long  been  needed. 
When  in  the  notorious  September  gale  of  1815  many  trees  were  blown 
down,  General  Sylvester  Dering  donated  sufficient  of  his  fallen  hick- 
orys  and  oaks  for  its  erection  on  the  original  site  and  it  was  dedi¬ 
cated  July  17,  1817.  Aaron  Woolworth,  pastor  at  Bridgehampton, 
preached  the  sermon.  The  old  building  was  moved  across  the  road  to 
where  the  public  library  now  stands,  and  was  used  for  some  years  as 
a  sheep  fold. 

The  new  edifice  was  built  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times 
with  high-backed  square  pews.  The  pulpit,  stairs,  sounding  board 
and  some  of  the  pews  were  brought  from  the  Rutgers  Street  Church 
in  New  York.  The  pulpit,  very  high  and  ill  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
building,  was  finally  removed  in  1844.  The  building  was  remodeled, 
lengthened  fifteen  feet  and  given  a  belfry  in  1859  but  not  until  thir¬ 
teen  years  later  was  a  bell  installed. 

The  year  previous  to  the  building  of  the  first  meeting  house, 
1742,  Jonathan  Havens,  son  of  the  first  George  Havens,  was  elected 
supervisor  and  served  one  year  only.  When  he  married  Hannah 
Brown,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Sylvester)  Brown,  his 
father  gave  him  two  hundred  acres  on  Shelter  Island.  Here  he  built 
their  home,  known  as  the  Great  Mansion,  north  of  Old  Mill  Pond. 

In  1743,  Jonathan  Havens,  Jr.,  one  of  the  ten  children  of  Super¬ 
visor  Jonathan,  was  himself  chosen  to  that  office.  His  wife  was 
Catherine  Nicoll,  daughter  of  William  Nicoll  I,  the  patentee  of  Islip. 

Daniel  Brown  was  elected  supervisor  in  1747  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1749  held  that  office  for  seventeen  years.  In  1775  and  1776  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Provincial  Con¬ 
gresses.  The  son  of  Daniel  and  Frances  (Watson)  Brown,  he  was 
twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Mary  Havens. 

Thomas  Dering,  born  at  Boston,  May  16,  1720,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth  Dering,  married  Mary  Sylvester,  daughter  of  Brinley 
Sylvester,  on  March  9,  1756,  four  years  later  taking  up  their  residence 
at  Shelter  Island  Manor  House  which  Mrs.  Dering  had  inherited  from 
her  father  together  with  twelve  hundred  acres  of  land.  Dering  became 
a  gentleman  farmer,  cultivating  the  estate  on  a  large  scale.  Chosen 
supervisor  in  1766,  he  held  the  office  for  three  successive  years.  He 
also  acted  as  moderator  of  the  town  meeting  held  in  April,  1776,  at 
a  crucial  time  in  island  history.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Third 
Provincial  Congress  in  New  York  and  also  at  White  Plains.  During 
the  war  he  removed  to  Middletown,  Connecticut,  where  he  remained 
until  peace  in  1783.  He  died  September  26,  1785. 
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Nicoll  Havens  succeeded  Thomas  Hering  as  supervisor  in  1770, 
having  been  town  clerk  for  eighteen  years.  In  1780  he  was  again 
elected  town  clerk  and  held  that  office  until  his  death  in  1783.  He 
married  Sarah  Fosdick  and  they  had  two  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
one  of  whom  married  General  Sylvester  Dering  while  another  became 
the  wife  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold. 

No  fighting  occurred  on  Shelter  Island  during  the  Revolution,  but 
the  British  made  frequent  raids  and  destroyed  most  of  its  forests. 
From  the  Dering  estate  alone  they  took  some  four  thousand  cords  of 
wood.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  jubilee  was  held  on  Prospect  Hill, 
the  island’s  greatest  elevation,  to  celebrate  the  departure  of  the 
enemy’s  ships  from  neighboring  waters. 

James  Havens,  cousin  of  Nicoll  Havens,  was  elected  supervisor 
on  December  22,  1783.  He  also  served  in  the  Provincial  Congresses 
of  1775  and  1776.  Jonathan  Nicoll  Havens,  who  served  as  supervisor 
from  1785  to  1793,  was  a  son  of  Nicoll  and  Sarah  (Fosdick)  Havens. 
In  1786,  he  was  elected  an  Assemblyman  and  served  for  ten  consecu¬ 
tive  terms.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of  1788 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution  and  later  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  never  married. 

General  Sylvester  Dering,  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
(Sylvester)  Dering,  was  elected  supervisor  in  1793  and  again  in 
1796,  also  serving  as  town  clerk  for  many  years  and  later  as  assessor 
and  assemblyman.  Married  to  Esther  Sarah  Havens,  sister  of 
Jonathan  Nicoll  Havens,  their  daughter,  Margaret  Sylvester,  married 
Richard  Floyd  Nicoll.  Dering  was  a  major  general  of  the  militia  at 
one  time.  His  younger  brother,  Henry  Packer  Dering,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  customs  surveyor  and  collector  at  Sag  Harbor  by  President 
Washington  and  at-  his  death  his  son  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  office. 

“Squire”  William  Bowditch  succeeded  General  Dering  as  super¬ 
visor  in  1794,  serving  a  period  in  all  of  twenty-one  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joel  Bowditch,  one  of  the  town’s  founders.  Samuel 
Benjamin  Nicoll  I,  son  of  William  III,  was  chosen  supervisor  in  1795 
and  again  in  1817.  Having  inherited  Sachem’s  Neck  and  also  West 
Neck  from  his  father,  at  Samuel’s  death  the  property  descended  to 
his  son,  Richard  Floyd  Nicoll,  who  sold  the  former  Neck  to  his  brother, 
Samuel  Benjamin  Nicoll  II. 

Shadrach  Conkling  succeeded  Samuel  Benjamin  Nicoll  I  as  super¬ 
visor  in  1798.  He  wras  a  son  of  Thomas  Conkling,  an  island  founder, 
and  grandson  of  John  and  Sarah  (Horton)  Conkling  of  Southold. 
Shadrach  Conkling  owned  a  fine  farm  on  the  north  side  of  Shelter 
Island.  Neither  he  nor  his  brother  Benjamin  nor  their  sister  Mary 
ever  married. 

“Squire”  Frederick  Chase,  a  Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  a  native 
of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  was  elected  supervisor  in  1820  and  held 
the  office  for  four  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Caroline  Cart¬ 
wright,  came  in  1811  to  Shelter  Island  where  her  father,  Edward 
Cartwright  and  others  of  the  name  had  settled  subsequent  to  the 
Revolution.  She  was  a  sister  of  Captain  George  Cartwright  and  an 
aunt  of  Benjamin  Conklin  Cartwright,  a  subsequent  island  supervisor 
and  prominent  in  the  bunker  oil  business. 
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Chase  became  the  owner  of  a  farm  on  which  much  of  Shelter 
Island  Heights  was  afterwards  developed  from  the  camp  meeting 
enterprise  established  in  1871  on  the  northwest  portion  of  the  island. 
He  held  various  offices,  including  inspector,  overseer  of  the  poor, 
school  trustee,  collector  and  constable.  The  Chases  had  eight  daughters 
but  only  one  son,  who  removed  from  the  island.  In  consequence,  the 
name  is  perpetuated  on  the  island  only  b}7  Chase  Creek,  Chase  Bridge 
and  Chase  Avenue.  Squire  Chase  was  my  great-grandfather 

Moses  D.  Grilling  succeeded  Squire  Chase  as  supervisor  in  1824 
when  the  latter  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Little  Gull 
Island,  where  he  served  many  years,  maintaining  his  home  on  Shelter 
Island.  Griffin g  was  elected  also  in  1826,  1827  and  1828  and  again  in 
1830.  He  was  owner  of  a  large  farm  and  came  of  a  well-known  sea¬ 
faring  family  of  the  island. 

“Lawyer”  Samuel  Sylvester  Gardiner,  manorial  owner  of  nearby 
Gardiner’s  Island  and  a  native  of  East  Hampton,  in  1831  was  elected 
supervisor  to  hold  the  office  four  years.  Caleb  Squires  Loper  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lawyer  Gardiner  as  supervisor.  He  owned  a  large  farm  on 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  later  the  property  of  Artemas  Ward,  Jr. 

Loper,  a  Republican,  was  chosen  several  times  as  supervisor, 
alternating  with  Lawyer  Samuel  Benjamin  Nicolls  II,  a  Democrat. 
Loper  also  held  other  town  offices.  His  wife,  Hepsibah  P.  Douglas, 
was  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Douglas  of  Shelter  Island.  Lawyer 
Nicoll  succeeded  Loper  as  supervisor  in  1836  and  again  in  1838,  hold¬ 
ing  the  office  until  Loper  was  elected  in  1844.  In  1850,  Nicoll  was 
again  chosen  and  held  the  office  for  fifteen  years  or  until  1865,  the 
year  of  his  death.  He  held  the  office  for  twenty-two  years,  stretched 
over  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years  (1836-1865).  When  he  took  office, 
Jackson  was  President  and  when  he  died  Lincoln  was  in  the  White 
House.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Riverhead  for  several  years, 
returning  to  Shelter  Island  in  1832  to  settle  upon  the  family  estate 
which  he  had  bought  of  his  brother,  Richard  Floyd  Nicoll. 

Marcellus  Douglas  Loper,  son  of  Caleb,  was  elected  supervisor 
in  1865.  His  wife  was  Mary  Squires  Horton.  Samuel  B.  Nicoll  III, 
a  doctor  as  well  as  lawyer,  succeeded  him  and  Captain  Benjamin 
Conklin  Cartwright,  a  nephew  of  Squire  Chase,  was  elected  in  1880, 
holding  the  office  until  1892  when  Byron  Griffing  was  chosen,  serving 
fourteen  years.  His  successor  was  David  H.  Young  who  in  1912  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  H.  Smith  and  he  in  1929  by  T.  Everett  C. 
Tuthill,  the  present  incumbent. 

Among  the  island’s  early  ministers  was  William  Adams  who 
arrived  about  1737  and  served  except  for  a  few  years  at  Orient  until 
the  Revolution.  In  1789  John  Taylor  of  Connecticut  preached  here 
and  at  Sag  Harbor.  Whitfield  Cowles  was  the  occasional  preacher 
from  1796  to  1798.  He  married  Gloriana  Havens,  daughter  of  Nicoll 
and  Desire  (Brown)  Havens.  She  died  in  1802  and  Cowles  married 
Desire  Brown. 

In  1804  the  supply  preachers  at  Shelter  Island  were  Lyman 
Beecher  of  East  Hampton,  Joseph  Hazard  of  Southold,  Zachariah 
Greene  of  Setauket  and  Daniel  Hall  of  Sag  Harbor,  but  thereafter 
Benjamin  Bell  became  the  settled  pastor  at  three  dollars  a  Sunday. 
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When  in  1812  the  church  entered  the  Presbytery  the  elders  were 
General  Sylvester  Dering,  Jonathan  Douglas  and  Lodowick  Havens, 
and  the  minister  was  Daniel  Miner  Lord,  who  had  taught  the  school 
some  years  before.  Thomas  Harries  served  from  1864  to  1884,  A.  F. 
Bissell  1884  to  1889,  Benjamin  F.  Parliman  1889  to  1895,  Jacob  E. 
Mailman  1895  to  1920,  and  Lincoln  Shear  1920  to  1927  in  which  year 
George  J.  Kilgus  became  pastor. 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  Nicoll  III  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  in 
1873  instrumental  in  the  erection  of  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church. 
Our  Lady  of  the  Isle  Catholic  Church  was  built  by  Rev.  Charles 
Gibney  while  he  was  pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Greenport  and 
was  dedicated  June  16,  1907.  In  1911  the  Passionist  Fathers  took 
charge  of  the  Church. 

Three  brothers  by  the  name  of  Lord  from  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
some  time  before  1800  acquired  the  Great  Woods  comprising  four  or 
five  hundred  acres  of  oak  and  hickory,  there  built  a  house  of  colonial 
design  and  established  a  shipyard  on  a  tributary  of  West  Neck 
Creek.  Ships  large  enough  to  cross  the  ocean  were  built  at  this 
shipyard  by  Samuel  Lord  and  his  brothers  although  there  is  no  record 
of  how  many  they  built.  When  a  vessel  was  completed,  one  of  the 
brothers  would  sail  her  away  while  the  others  remained  and  built 
more  ships.  The  business  was  continued  until  the  native  timber 
supply  ran  out. 

Captain  Samuel  Lord  in  1804,  with  a  crew  of  Shelter  Island 
men,  sailed  through  Napoleon’s  blockade  to  Liverpool  with  one  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  flour.  His  ship,  the  Paragon,  was  a  product  of  the 
Shelter  Island  shipyard. 

Among  Shelter  Island’s  masters  of  whaling  ships  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Smith  Baldwin,  Lewis  Bennett,  Benjamin  C.  Cartwright,  Maltbv 
P.  Cartwright,  Erastus  Cartwright,  Sylvester  Cartwright,  Frederick 
Cartwright,  Nathaniel  Case,  Isaac  Case,  Joseph  Case,  Davis  Conkling, 
Conklin  Glover,  Sylvester  Griffing,  Absalom  Griffing,  Maxwell  Griffing, 
Charles  C.  Griffing,  Monroe  Havens,  Joseph  Havens,  Jacobs  Havens, 
Stratton  Havens,  Davis  Nicoll,  Samuel  Sherman  and  Stuart  Tuthill. 

Among  the  Forty-niners  who  went  from  Shelter  Island  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  Joseph  Case,  Erastus  Cartwright,  Sylvester  Cartwright, 
Paul  Cartwright,  Thomas  Cartwright,  Daniel  Conkling,  Gabriel  Crook, 
John  B.  Crook,  Charles  Griffing,  Napoleon  Griffing,  Absalom  Griffing, 
Alexander  Harlow,  Jacob  Havens,  Williams  Havens,  Oliver  Mayo, 
Elias  Payne,  Charles  Phillips,  Hull  Phillips,  Manly  Raynor,  Sylvester 
Raynor,  Henry  Ross,  Benjamin  Ryder  and  Alfred  Sanford.  None  of 
them  made  a  fortune  from  digging  gold  although  some  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  other  enterprises. 

In  early  times  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  made  business  and 
social  contacts  with  the  settlements  at  Sag  Harbor  and  at  Southold 
by  means  of  sailboats,  rowboats,  and  barges.  •  The  preacher,  George 
Whitefield,  when  touring  Long  Island  in  January,  1764,  was  ferried 
across,  together  with  his  horse  and  carriage,  on  a  specially  built  raft. 
Samuel  L’Hommedieu,  great-grandson  of  Nathaniel  and  Grissell 
(Brinley)  Sylvester,  who  was  “hopefully  converted”  at  this  time 
under  the  preaching  of  the  English  evangelist,  helped  build  the  raft. 
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In  time  a  ferry  service  was  established  on  both  the  north  and 
the  south  sides  of  the  island.  At  one  time,  the  south  or  North  Haven 
ferry  was  conducted  by  George  and  William  Tyndall.  They  used  a 
flat-bottomed  scow  propelled  partly  by  sail  and  partly  by  oars.  The 
fare  was  a  shilling.  The  ferry  from  Greenport  to  Shelter  Island  was 
early  conducted  in  a  large  cabin  catboat.  It  made  a  trip  whenever  a 
passenger  desired  to  cross  from  Greenport  or,  on  signal,  from  Shelter 
Island. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Timothy  Dwight, 
commenting  on  the  ferry  accommodations  of  that  time,  said:  “We 
found  the  ferry  had  neither  wharf  nor  ferry  stairs  on  either  side.  We 
were  obliged  to  force  our  horses  into  (the  boat)  by  leading  them  over 
the  gunwale.”  He  referred  to  “Bushe’s”  ferry,  conducted  by  John 
Boisseau,  a  Huguenot  relative  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold. 
This  ferry  connected  the  narrow  neck  in  Southold  town  with  Rocky 
Point  on  Shelter  Island,  in  modern  times  known  as  Jennings  and  later 
as  Stearns  Point.  Morancey  P.  Jennings  was  the  owner  of  this  point 
at  one  time.  In  1882  John  H.  Stearns  bought  the  property  and  built 
a  large  residence  and  other  houses  there. 

When  the  Shelter  Island  church  in  July,  1841,  sought  to  secure 
the  services  of  Jonathan  Huntting  of  Southold  it  agreed  to  also  pay 
his  “ferryges.” 

The  ferry  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  was  changed  from 
Stearns  Point  to  its  present  location  at  Dering  Harbor  in  1852.  In 
1859,  Captain  John  Preston  received  a  charter  for  a  primitive  ferry 
between  the  island  and  Greenport.  He  transferred  the  charter  to 
Charles  Costa  in  1863.  Two  years  later,  Costa  sold  out  to  Samuel 
Clark  and  Charles  Harlow  who  in  1869  sold  to  Captain  Benjamin  H. 
Sisson,  who  in  1871  transferred  the  ferry  to  the  Brooklyn  men  who 
were  then  developing  the  camp  meeting  grounds  at  Prospect. 

The  first  steamboat  ferry  between  the  island  and  Greenport  was 
the  Cambria  in  1875.  She  was  built  at  Greenport  by  Oliver  Bishop. 
In  1893  she  was  replaced  by  more  modern  boats. 

A  road  was  projected  in  1793  to  run  from  the  North  Ferry, 
opposite  Sterling  (Greenport),  to  the  South  Ferry  connecting  with 
Hog  Neck  at  Sag  Harbor.  No  action  was  taken,  however,  until  1828 
when  a  highway  was  built  from  the  south  side  and  thence  to  Boisseau ’s 
ferry.  Nine  years  later  a  road  was  opened  through  Prospect  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Prospect  dock.  Other  roads  were  laid  out  as  follows: 
Ram  Island  Beach  Road  in  1868,  Menantic  Road  in  1872,  Burns  Ave¬ 
nue  in  1874,  Gardiner’s  Avenue  in  1877,  Winthrop  Road  in  1881, 
Cartwright  Town  Road,  leading  south  from  Coeckles  Harbor  settle¬ 
ment,  in  1886  and  1887,  and  Tuthill  Road,  leading  east  from  Turkum 
Neck,  in  1889.  In  1889  the  Stearns  Point  Road  was  reopened.  The 
State  road  was  laid  out  across  the  island  connecting  North  and  South 
Ferries  after  1905. 

Prior  to  1869  there  was  only  a  foot  bridge  across  the  mouth  of 
Chase  Creek  at  the  Heights.  At  town  meeting  in  April  of  that  year, 
action  was  taken  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  across  the  creek  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars,  provided  a  right  of  way  could 
be  obtained  to  the  old  Prospect  dock  landing  place. 
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“Priest”  Ezra  Youngs,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Youngs, 
Southold’s  first  pastor,  maintained  his  residence  at  Greenport  in  that 
town  while  serving  the  Shelter  Island  church  from  1821  to  1828.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Chase  home,  accompanied  by 
Squire  Chase  who  then  owned  much  of  what  is  now  Shelter  Island 
Heights.  As  there  was  no  bridge  over  Chase  Creek,  the  Squire,  a 
Seventh  Day  Adventist,  obligingly  carried  the  Presbyterian  minister 
across  the  creek  on  his  ample  back  so  that  he  need  not  remove  his 
leather  boots. 

Before  the  railroad  was  extended  to  eastern  Long  Island,  there 
was  occasional  mail  service  between  Greenport,  Sag  Harbor  and  the 
Hamptons  across  Shelter  Island  by  way  of  its  ferries.  Before  he 
went  to  California  in  1849,  Henry  Ross  drove  the  stage  across  the 
Island.  In  1854  a  daily  mail  service  by  way  of  Greenport  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  Shelter  Island  and  a  post  office  was  established  in  the  Old 
Store.  Archibald  R.  Havens,  storekeeper,  was  the  first  postmaster 
and  served  as  such  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

When  the  first  telegraph  line  was  opened  through  Suffolk  County 
in  1861,  submarine  cables  connected  Shelter  Island  with  Greenport 
and  Sag  Harbor,  giving  telegraph  service  to  each  place. 

There  was  a  school  on  Shelter  Island  as  early  as  1791,  a  few 
years  subsequent  to  the  enactment  of  a  State  law  establishing  public 
schools.  At  a  special  meeting  held  April  29,  1794,  it  was  decided  that 
a  tax  of  three  pence  be  collected  from  non-residents  who  dug  clams 
about  the  shores  of  the  island.  All  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the  money 
so  collected  was  to  be  applied  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  or  to 
maintain  a  school.  This  action  was,  however,  repealed  the  following 
year,  but  what  revenue  had  been  received  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
William  Bowditch  and  Ezekiel  Havens  for  school  purposes. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  on  September  27,  1813,  at  the  old, 
original  meeting  house  built  in  1743,  it  was  voted  to  raise  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  build  a  new  district  school  house.  Sylvester  Dering 
was  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  and  the  following  school  officers 
were  chosen :  Benjamin  Glover,  Remington  Havens  and  Frederick 
Chase,  trustees;  Sylvester  Dering,  clerk,  and  Remington  Havens, 
collector. 

During  the  winter  of  1827-29,  while  Daniel  Miner  Lord  was  the 
teacher,  the  sclioolhouse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  all  the 
school  books.  A  new  sclioolhouse  was  built  on  the  same  site  in  1828 
at  a  cost  of  $428.48  by  Benjamin  Glover.  The  old  school  thereafter 
served  as  a  public  meeting  place.  Its  site  was  a  short  distance  east 
of  where  stood  a  two-story  building  afterwards  used  as  the  Town 
Hall.  A  sclioolhouse  was  built  in  the  center  of  the  island  in  1868. 
This  was  enlarged  in  1884  and  again  in  1900.  A  large  brick  building 
was  added  in  1925. 

In  early  times  the  sclioolhouse  was  heated  by  a  fireplace,  burning 
wood  of  which  there  was  plenty  on  the  island.  The  older  boys  cut 
the  logs  and  tended  the  fire.  They  would  go  to  the  nearest  house  for 
a  firebrand  to  light  the  fire  or  use  a  flint  and  steel  to  get  a  spark. 
The  older  girls  swept  the  floor.  The  lower  window  panes  were  some¬ 
times  painted  so  the  pupils  could  not  waste  their  time  looking  out 
of  doors. 
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The  school  year  was  divided  into  four  terms  with  vacations  of 
three  weeks  in  summer  and  only  two  holidays,  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  School  was  held  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in 
the  afternoon.  A  man  was  employed  as  teacher  in  winter  when  many 
large  boys  were  in  attendance.  In  summer  a  woman  was  in  charge. 

The  first  schoolmaster  of  record  employed  on  the  island  was 
Stephen  Burroughs,  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
He  taught  only  for  a  short  time  after  1790,  having  been  employed  by 
Judge  Jonathan  Nicoll  Havens  for  a  compensation  of  six  dollars  a 
month  with  board,  lodging  and  washing  provided.  He  lived  at  the 
tavern  of  James  Havens. 

In  1799  and  1800  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  John  Rudd  taught 
on  the  island,  boarding  with  General  Sylvester  Dering.  After  leaving 
the  island,  he  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a  school.  Later  he 
studied  for  the  ministry.  In  time  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Christian  Messenger.  In  1805,  Benjamin  Bell,  a  clergyman,  was 
engaged  to  serve  in  the  double  capacity.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Sag 
Harbor,  later  editor  of  the  Republican  Watchman  and  still  later 
sheriff  of  Suffolk  County,  taught  the  school  in  1816. 

Daniel  Miner  Lord,  a  sophomore  at  Amherst  College,  taught  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  of  1827-28.  During  his  short  term,  the  schoolhouse 
was  burned.  After  completing  his  engagement  as  teacher,  he  returned 
to  college  and  finished  his  course  in  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

During  the  winter  of  1828-29,  Richard  Floyd  Nicoll,  a  native  of 
the  island  who  had  preached  in  the  island  church  and  elsewhere, 
taught  in  the  new  school.  In  1829,  the  teacher  was  Usher  H.  Moore. 
He  was  followed  by  George  Gorham  who  taught  from  May  30,  1830 
to  May  31,  1831.  During  1832  and  1833,  George  H.  Havens  was  the 
teacher.  He  was  succeeded  by  two  men  named  Pellet  and  Buckley  in 
1839.  In  1844,  Levi  Preston  of  Greenport  was  the  teacher. 

David  E.  Kinnie  served  as  teacher  for  a  number  of  years  after 
Mr.  Preston.  His  wages  in  1846  were  $25  a  month.  He  was  a  son  of 
Deacon  William  Kinnie  who  had  moved  to  the  island  in  the  early 
forties  with  his  family  to  take  charge  of  the  Lord  farm  at  Menantic. 
Teacher  Kinnie  had  as  his  assistant  Gloriana  Griffing,  her  wages  in 
1852  being  $30  a  month.  Some  years  later,  she  removed  to  California 
where  she  married  Thomas  Johnston. 

The  teachers  between  1853  and  1864  included  Marcellus  D.  Loper, 
Mary  C.  Griffing,  Isabella  Griffing,  Julia  E.  Bowditch,  G.  P.  Reynolds, 
Maggie  Case,  Henry  Manwaring,  Charles  Chester,  Harriet  W.  Havens, 
M.  Louise  Bowditch,  Charles  J.  Barnes  and  E.  Sarah  Havens. 

When  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built  in  1868,  Dwight  L.  Beebe  was 
principal  and  Mary  C.  Payne  his  assistant.  Miss  Payne  became  the 
wife  of  Benjamin  P.  Conklin  of  Shelter  Island.  Wellington  E.  Gordon, 
having  taught  here  in  1871  and  1872,  later  as  principal  at  Patchogue, 
became  one  of  Long  Island’s  outstanding  educators. 

The  first  library  on  the  island  was  conducted  by  Helen  Kinnie, 
daughter  of  Deacon  Henry  Kinnie  and  sister  of  David  Kinnie  who 
taught  the  island  school  in  the  early  ’40s.  Her  assistant  was  Esther 
A.  Tuthill,  mother  of  Town  Historian  Lillian  Loper,  and  a  descendant 
of  Edward  Cartwright.  At  one  time  Ella  Sanford  Cartwright  was 
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librarian.  In  the  fall  of  1885  when  a  library  was  founded  by  Prof. 
Eben  Norton  Horsford,  his  daughter,  Cornelia  Horsford,  became  the 
first  president  of  the  library,  holding  the  office  for  many  years. 

The  library  books  were  first  kept  in  the  Old  Store,  a  typical 
country  store  kept  by  Archibald  R.  Havens  and  Martin  L.  Prince. 
Here  the  farmers  gathered  to  play  checkers  and  listen  to  tall  tales 
told  by  sailors,  soldiers  and  others.  Arthur  S.  Cartwright  and  Bryon 
Grilling  also  conducted  a  general  store  at  the  Center  until  May,  1878. 
Another  store  stood  for  a  great  many  years  near  the  Prospect  dock 
long  before  the  island  became  a  summer  resort.  At  one  time  it  was 
kept  by  Joseph  E.  Skillman,  who  married  Emeline  Chase,  daughter 
of  Squire  Chase. 

When  the  Old  Store  building  was  destroyed  in  1891  and  the 
library  books  went  up  in  smoke,  Cornelia  Horsford  donated  a  build¬ 
ing  site  and  her  father  gave  the  money  for  new  books.  The  new 
library,  erected  in  1891,  was  efficiently  served  by  a  Library  Club 
whose  efforts  paid  off  the  mortgage.  Later  a  group  known  as  the 
Research  Club  raised  funds  for  an  addition  to  be  used  as  a  museum. 
The  Horsford  family,  of  which  more  will  be  stated  later  on,  has 
always  been  a  generous  supporter  of  the  institution. 

In  1850  Daniel  Wells  and  sons  of  Greenport  established  a  fish 
factory  at  Chequet  Point  for  steaming  the  oil  from  bunkers  which 
they  purchased  from  seine  fishermen  of  Orient  and  East  Marion. 
Soon  however  the  nearby  residents  protested  against  the  odor  caused 
by  this  industry  and  threatened  suit.  Wells  insisted  that  it  was  the 
smell  of  money  for  the  fishermen  as  well  as  for  him,  but  nevertheless 
he  finally  moved  the  plant  to  the  land  of  Squire  Chase  beyond  White 
Hills.  Seventeen  years  later,  the  Shelter  Island  Grove  and  Camp 
Meeting  Association,  which  had  begun  to  develop  what  is  now  Shelter 
Island  Heights,  forced  the  fish  plant  to  again  move,  this  time  across 
the  water  to  East  Hampton  Town. 

Between  1851  and  1875  as  many  as  sixteen  oil  rendering  plants 
sprang  up  on  the  shores  of  Shelter  Island.  In  1860  Hallett  &  Fulder 
of  Riverhead  built  a  factory  at  Dinah’s  Rock,  near  the  present  village 
of  Dering  Harbor.  Sold  in  1864,  this  factory  was  thenceforth  used 
for  making  phosphate.  About  1860  another  fish  factory  was  built  by 
Gavitt  &  Law  of  Rhode  Island  near  the  mouth  of  Coeckles  Harbor. 
It  was  soon  thereafter  acquired  by  Captain  Benjamin  Conkling 
Cartwright,  a  local  resident,  and  moved  to  Bunker  City  on  Ram 
Island  Beach.  About  1865,  two  factories  were  built  at  the  foot  of 
Burns  Avenue  near  the  shore  of  Coeckles  Harbor,  one  by  King,  Rogers 
&  Company  and  the  other  by  local  men. 

Clark  &  Tuthill  of  Greenport  first  erected  pot  works  on  Ram 
Island  Beach.  These  were  afterwards  moved  to  the  valley  between 
Dinah’s  Rock  and  Hay  Beach  Point.  About  the  same  time  pot  works 
were  erected  on  Ram  Island  Beach  by  Corwin  &  Vail  of  Riverhead 
and  Downs  Brothers  of  the  same  place.  George  and  Benjamin  Horton 
and  William  Y.  Fithian,  all  of  Southold,  in  1867  erected  a  steam 
rendering  plant  where  now  stands  the  Monastery  of  the  Passionist 
Fathers.  In  the  early  seventies,  this  plant  was  moved  to  Napeague 
Harbor  near  Montauk. 
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Captain  Jacob  A.  Appleby  of  Southold  in  1867  built  fish  works 
at  Ram  Head,  which  were  sold  the  following  year  to  Henry  Ackley 
&  Company  and  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871. 

Captain  Cartwright  carried  on  the  business  at  his  Bunker  City 
location  under  the  name  of  the  Peconic  Oil  Works  until  1882  when  he 
sold  out.  The  plant  of  Hawkins  Brothers  of  Jamesport  at  Bunker 
City  was  the  largest  on  the  island  and  the  last  to  disappear.  It  was 
sold  in  1900  to  the  Atlantic  Fishery  Company  which  owned  a  large 
factory  at  Promised  Land  on  the  south  side  of  Long  Island. 

In  1871,  a  company  of  Brooklyn  Methodists  acquired  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  highest  and  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  island  for  camp  meeting  purposes.  It  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Dering  Harbor.  A  large  part  of  the  land  was  purchased  from 
Rebecca  Chase,  widow  of  Squire  Chase  who  had  died  fourteen  years 
earlier.  The  Chase  homestead  stood  where  now  stands  the  home  of 
Dr.  Donald  Currie. 

When  the  railroad  came  to  Greenport,  Squire  Chase  expressed 
the  hope  that  some  day  a  city  would  arise  on  his  beloved  heights 
whose  chief  characteristic  would  be  sobriety.  He  accordingly  staked 
out  lots  on  his  farm  and  called  the  development  Sobrie.  He  sold  a 
few  lots,  but  it  was  for  others  to  see  partial  realization  of  his  dream 
and  to  profit  by  increased  values. 

Among  the  incorporators  of  the  Shelter  Island  Grove  and  Camp 
Meeting  Association  were  John  E.  Searles,  William  M.  Little,  John 
French,  Samuel  Booth,  John  E.  Searles,  Jr.,  William  T.  Hill  and 
Foster  Pettit.  Prominent  in  the  association  in  its  early  history  was 
Frederick  A.  Schroeder  of  Brooklyn,  president  and  treasurer.  He  was 
founder  of  the  Germania  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  later  called  the  Fulton 
Bank.  His  superintendent  in  the  Shelter  Island  project  was  Wesley 
Smith.  The  name  of  the  company  was  changed  in  1886  to  the  Shelter 
Island  Heights  Association. 

A  five-story  wooden  structure  with  one  hundred  sixty  rooms, 
called  the  Prospect  House,  was  opened  in  the  early  summer  of  1872, 
with  a  party  to  which  the  public  was  invited.  In  the  grove  above  the 
hotel  a  preacher’s  stand  and  wooden  seats  were  constructed  for  camp 
meeting  purposes.  Some  cottages  were  erected  for  use  that  first 
season  and  manv  residences  for  summer  and  all-year-round  abode 
have  since  been  erected.  Camp  meetings  were  held  for  the  first  eight 
or  ten  years. 

The  Prospect  House  was  remodeled  and  modernized  several 
times  during  its  history.  After  it  had  been  used  for  seventy  years, 
in  the  last  week  of  June,  1942,  the  day  it  was  to  have  been  opened 
for  the  summer,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1872  a  number  of  Massachusetts  men  organized  as  the  Shelter 
Island  Park  Association  and  bought  land  from  Prof.  Horsford  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Dering  Harbor  from  the  Heights.  Here  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  they  opened  the  Manhansett  House  as  a  rendezvous 
for  yachtsmen.  The  House  was  partially  burned  on  August  13,  1896, 
was  rebuilt  but  in  May  of  1910  was  completely  consumed  by  flames. 
It  was  never  rebuilt  and  the  Association’s  land  eventually  became  the 
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incorporated  village  of  Dering  Harbor,  a  choice  residential  section. 
The  village  now  has  a  lire  house,  built  in  1931,  and  a  “town  hall”. 

Up  to  the  time  of  Lawyer  Samuel  S.  Gardiner,  the  title  to  the 
Manor  property  had  descended  through  three  generations  of  Sylvesters 
and  two  generations  of  Derings.  Gardiner  married  Mary  Catherine 
L’Hommedieu,  daughter  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Nathaniel  and  Grissell  (Brinlev)  Sylvester,  the  island’s 
first  settlers.  Their  daughter  Mary  married  Eben  Norton  Horsford, 
famous  scientist,  scholar  and  historian.  At  his  wife’s  death,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Horsford  married  her  sister,  Phoebe  Gardiner,  from  whom  he 
inherited  the  Manor  property.  He  subsequently  acquired  considerable 
additional  land  and  did  much  to  publicize  the  island  as  a  summer 
resort.  At  his  death  the  Manor  property  descended  to  his  daughter, 
Cornelia  Horsford,  who  by  her  will  provided  for  its  continuous 
maintenance. 

The  estimated  population  of  Shelter  Island  today  is  1100  which 
increases  to  approximately  3500  during  the  summer.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  island  is  $3,600,708  which  is  considerably  below  the 
real  value.  There  is  but  one  small,  quite  exclusive  incorporated  vil¬ 
lage  in  this  island  town.  It  is  known  as  Dering  Harbor  and  was 
incorporated  in  1916.  Its  population  of  less  than  fifty  rises  to  several 
hundred  during  the  summer  months.  Its  assessed  valuation  is 
$375,570. 

Riverhead  Town 

liiverliead,  the  shire  town  of  Suffolk  County,  was  until  1792  the 
backyard  of  the  parent  town  of  Southold.  It  received  its  name  from 
what  was  as  late  as  1804  but  a  “miserable  hamlet”  near  the  mouth  or 
head  of  Long  Island’s  largest  and  longest  river,  which,  meandering 
from  its  source  in  Brookhaven  town,  empties  into  the  bay  that  lies 
between  the  two  eastern  Forks  of  the  island.  River  and  bay  both 
bear  the  same  Indian  name,  Peconic,  meaning  “a  small  place”. 

The  land  and  meadow  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Southold  on  the 
north  and  Southampton  to  the  south,  comprised  the  Indians’  Aque- 
bogue,  the  land  at  the  head  of  the  bay  or  the  cove  place.  That  which 
became  Riverhead  town  extended  west  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  Wading 
River  and  northward  five  miles  from  the  Peconic  River  to  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Between  1661  and  1680  the  people  of  Southold  town  divided  among 
themselves  their  Aquebogue  meadows  and  forest,  of  little  value  then, 
without  even  bothering  to  record  the  transfers.  The  first  allotment 
reached  nearly  to  the  present  village  of  Riverhead.  The  lots,  thirty- 
eight  of  them,  extended  from  bay  to  sound  and  each  comprised  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  acres.  They  were  taken  by 
John  Budd,  Richard  Clark,  Henry  Case,  Margaret  Cooper  (widow  of 
Thomas),  William  Hallock,  Barnabas  Horton,  Joseph  Horton,  Samuel 
King,  Thomas  Mapes,  Edward  Petty,  Joseph  Sutton,  John  Swezey, 
Richard  Terry,  Thomas  Terry,  John  Tuthill,  John  Tucker,  William 
Wells  and  Barnabas  Wines. 

Some  fifteen  years  thereafter  there  was  a  second  and  a  third 
such  division.  The  second  covered  the  site  of  the  future  village  of 
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Riverhead  and  westward  almost  to  the  Wading  River.  These  were 
the  so-called  “great  lots”,  sixty  rods  wide  extending  from  the  Peconic 
River  to  the  sound,  containing  about  four  hundred  acres  each,  liberally 
measured. 

There  were  forty-four  of  these  lots  and  they  went  to  twenty-four 
owners.  Among  them  were  three  new  family  names.  Colonel  Isaac 
Arnold  had  come  to  Southold  in  the  early  sixties  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Josiah  Bartholomew  had  been  a  carpenter  in  the  city  of 
London.  Widow  Hutchinson  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  came  about  the 
same  time  as  Arnold. 

The  third  division  which  seems  to  have  covered  the  original  plot 
of  the  village  of  Wading  River,  was  allotted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
second.  There  were  forty-eight  lots  in  this  division,  each  containing 
three  and  a  half  acres.  They  were  taken  by  twenty-seven  persons. 
John  Harod  was  a  new  name  in  this  list.  In  1680  he  purchased  four 
more  of  these  lots.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Harod ’s  Point  near 
Wading  River. 

In  1711,  the  lands  between  Fresh  Ponds  (Baiting  Hollow)  and 
Wading  River  in  the  form  of  forty-six  lots  were  divided  among 
twenty-two  proprietors.  In  this  fourth  division  of  Aquebogue  land 
John  Lore  took  eight  lots,  Richard  Lore  six,  Francis  Brotoe  five, 
John  Harod  five,  Jonathan  Harned  two,  Mathias  Corwin  two  and 
Stephen  Bayley  two. 

The  public  business  of  the  old  town  of  Southold,  the  western  part 
of  which  became  Riverhead  town,  except  during  the  Revolution,  was 
transacted  at  town  meetings  held  at  Southold  village,  far  removed 
from  the  Aquebogue  and  Riverhead  territory.  The  few  residents  in 
the  western  part  of  the  town  often  found  it  difficult  to  get  to  the 
annual  spring  town  meeting  as  the  distance  was  great  and  such  roads 
as  there  were  would  often  times  be  impassable.  Consequently,  their 
political  voice  was  weak. 

Finally  on  January  11,  1792,  a  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
Aquebogue  area  brought  the  matter  before  the  State  Legislature. 
Benjamin  Horton  and  some  others  merely  asked  for  an  act  providing 
that  town  meeting  be  held  at  Southold  and  Aquebogue  in  alternate  years. 
Peter  Reeve  and  others,  however,  demanded  that  the  Legislature  take 
a  leaf  from  Solomon  and  divide  the  town.  John  Wells  and  another 
group  played  for  time  and  sought  a  postponement  of  the  matter  to 
the  next  session. 

Two  months  later,  on  March  13,  an  act  was  passed  dividing 
Southold  into  two  townships.  The  west  line  of  the  land  of  Richard 
Howell  became  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  town. 
This  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  general  trend  of  the  shore  of  the 
Sound  at  the  north.  It  was  called  the  “eleven  o’clock  line”,  because 
one’s  shadow  falls  along  it  about  an  hour  before  the  farmer’s  dinner 
time.  Parallel  to  it  are  all  the  north  and  south  lanes  still  extending 
across  the  two  towns,  even  in  the  village  of  Riverhead. 

Thus  did  Riverhead  town  come  into  being.  Organized  April  3, 
1792,  it  was  governed  for  its  first  two  years  under  the  laws  of  Southold 
town.  Its  first  town  meeting  was  held  on  the  above  date  at  the  home 
of  John  Griffing.  David  Terry  acted  as  moderator  and  David  Conkling 
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clerk.  The  first  supervisor  chosen  was  Daniel  Wells.  The  other  town 
officers  selected  were:  clerk,  Josiah  Reeve;  assessors,  John  C.  Terry, 
Joseph  Wells  and  Benjamin  Terry;  commissioners,  Jeremiah  Wells 
and  Spencer  Dayton;  overseers  of  poor,  Daniel  Terry,  Zacheriah 
Hallock  and  Daniel  Edwards;  overseers  of  highways,  Nathan  Youngs, 
Eleazar  Luce,  Rufus  Youngs,  John  Corwin,  Zophar  Mills,  Peter  Reeve 
and  Merritt  Howell;  collector,  Sylvanus  Brown;  constables,  David 
Brown,  Abel  Corwin  and  Benjamin  Horton. 

At  a  special  town  meeting,  May  29,  1794,  regulations  were  adopted 
restricting  the  free  range  of  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  common  land 
and  in  the  highways.  Two  pounds  were  provided  for,  one  at  Baiting 
Hollow  on  land  of  John  Calvin  and  the  other  at  Aquebogue  on  land 
of  Isaac  Wells.  The  pounds  were  to  be  forty  feet  square  with  a  seven- 
foot  fence  around  them.  Jeremiah  Wells  was  to  build  them  at  about 
twenty-five  dollars  each.  Tavern  licenses  were  granted  to  Timothy 
Lane  and  Daniel  Hallock  who  each  paid  $1.25  for  his  license. 

The  justices  of  the  peace  of  Suffolk  County  at  General  Sessions 
held  in  September,  1727,  sought  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly 
enabling  them  to  erect  a  “Convenient  Court  house  and  Gaol  in  the 
most  Commodious  place  at  or  near  a  Place  commonly  called  by  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the  River  Aquaboug  (Aquebogue)  or  Pekonnik 
(Peconic).” 

This  was  to  settle  a  dispute  between  Southampton  and  Southold 
as  to  which  town  should  have  the  building.  Back  in  the  spring  fol¬ 
lowing  the  organization  of  Suffolk  County  in  1683,  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions  meeting  at  Southampton  had  ordered  that  a  prison  house  be 
provided  at  Southold.  Accordingly,  the  people  of  Southold  converted 
their  old  first  meeting  house  into  the  required  prison  and  built  them¬ 
selves  a  new  edifice  for  religious  purposes.  Southampton’s  older  jail 
house  was  also  continued  in  use  for  almost  a  century  so  the  courts 
continued  to  be  held  alternately  at  Southampton  and  Southold. 

It  was  enacted  by  the  Governor’s  Council  and  General  Assembly 
on  November  25,  1727,  that  the  “freeholders,  inhabitants,  residents 
and  sojourners”  in  the  county  be  assessed  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
pounds  to  be  collected  one  half  by  March  25  following,  and  the 
remainder  by  April  1,  1729.  The  collectors  were  paid  nine  pence  on 
the  pound  for  their  services. 

With  the  funds  so  raised  the  first  County  Hall  and  Jail  at  River- 
head  was  erected  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  on  the  site  of.  the 
present  Perkins  building.  David  Horton  lived  in  the  court  house  and 
kept  the  jail.  The  governor  and  Provincial  Assembly  on  July  12, 
1759,  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  supervisors  should  thereafter 
meet  there  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  October.  The  County  Court  sat  at 
the  Hall  twice  annually.  Litigants,  witnesses,  jurors,  lawyers  and 
even  the  judges  brought  food  for  themselves  and  for  their  horses 
or  oxen. 

This  first  county  court  house  at  Riverhead  was  little  used  for  at 
least  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Fifteen  years  after  its  erection  a 
traveler  described  it  as  a  “decayed,  wooden  building.”  In  1804, 
Timothy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College,  while  touring  the  Island 
made  the  same  observation.  By  1825  the  business  of  the  courts  had 
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so  expanded,  however,  that  the  old  building  had  to  be  enlarged  and 
remodeled. 

Riverhead  town  meetings  were  held  in  these  county  buildings 
until  1873,  after  which  they  were  held  in  a  brick  building  belonging 
to  John  Downs.  In  1829  and  for  several  years  thereafter  religious 
services  were  conducted  in  the  court  house.  During  the  years  1853 
to  1869  town  meetings  were  opened  with  prayer.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  reading  from  the  Bible  on  such  occasions. 

In  1854  the  site  on  which  the  present  court  house  stands  on  Grif- 
fmg  Avenue  was  purchased  and  here  a  county  court  house  and  jail 
were  erected  of  brick  and  stone  the  following  year.  Consisting  of 
two  stories  and  basement,  it  cost  $17,800.  It  was  seventy-five  feet 
wide  by  fifty  feet  deep  and  on  its  first  floor  were  jury  rooms  and 
rooms  for  the  town  supervisors.  Also  on  the  first  floor  and  in  the 
basement  were  living  quarters  for  the  sheriff  and  the  jailer. 

The  jail  was  a  separate,  small  two-story  octagon  stone  building 
about  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  the  jail 
yard  at  the  rear  of  the  Court  House,  which  formed  one  side  of  the 
yard.  A  high  board  fence  surmounted  with  spikes  was  erected  on  the 
three  other  sides. 

This  jail  was  found  to  be  inadequate  fifteen  times  by  as  many 
grand  juries  and  finally  was  remodeled  and  enlarged  in  1881.  It  was 
continued  in  use  until  1910  when  the  present  jail  was  erected.  The 
massive  stone  blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  old  jail  are  now 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Riverhead  village.  Some  of  them 
fence  the  front  yard  of  the  present  county  buildings.  Others  lie  along 
property  on  Second  Street  where  stood  the  residence  of  George  M.  Vail. 

The  court  house  built  in  1854-5  was  remodeled  during  1897  and 
the  jail  was  entirely  rebuilt.  At  the  same  time  an  office  Avas  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  court  house  for  the  county  treasurer  A\diose  records  until 
then  had  been  kept  in  a  corner  of  the  Perkins  store.  The  court  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  April  16,  1927,  and  many  records  Avere  lost, 
folloAving  which  the  present  county  buildings  Avere  erected  on  the  site. 
The  original  AveatherATane  from  the  first  County  Hall  of  1729  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  second  Court  House  of  1855  are  preserA7ed  in  the 
Suffolk  County  Historical  Building,  also  at  Riverhead. 

In  the  original  County  Hall  sold  in  1859,  Joshua  Smith  of  Smitli- 
toAvn  sat  as  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Peace.  He  Avas  succeeded  by  Thomas  S.  Strong  of 
Brookhaven  and  he  by  Jonathan  S.  Conklin  of  East  Hampton.  They 
were  all  laymen.  The  last  presiding  judge  in  these  courts  under  the 
old  State  Constitution  AA7as  Hugh  Halsey  of  Southampton. 

The  first  term  of  the  Common  Pleas  Avas  held  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March,  1784.  Among  the  side  or  county 
judges  A\Tere:  Nathaniel  Potter,  Moses  Rolph,  Charles  A.  Floyd, 
Richard  M.  Conklin  of  Huntington,  Richard  Wheeler,  Joshua  B.  Smith 
of  SmithtoAvn,  John  S.  Mount,  Simeon  C.  Miller,  John  M.  Williamson, 
Daniel  G.  Gillette,  of  Patchogue,  John  G.  Floyd  of  Brookhaven, 
David  Warder  of  Riverhead,  Ebenezer  W.  Case  of  South  old,  Henry 
Landon  of  Southold,  John  P.  Osborn  of  Southampton,  and  Samuel 
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Phillips  of  Sag  Harbor.  The  latter  was  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Republican  Watchman  newspaper. 

Capital  punishments  in  Suffolk  County  since  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  include:  John  Slocum,  horse  stealing,  September  4,  1786; 
William  Erskine  (colored),  rape,  October  5,  1791;  William  Enoch, 
murder  of  wife,  January  12,  1835;  John  Hallock,  murder  of  colored 
man,  July  2,  1836;  Samuel  Johnson,  murder  of  wife,  July  6,  1841. 

Nicholas  Behan  who  murdered  James  Wickham  and  the  latter’s 
wife  at  Cutchogue,  June  2,  1854,  was  hanged  in  the  jailyard  of  the 
first  County  Hall  on  December  15,  following  the  crime.  He  was 
buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  “Egypt”,  south  of  Riverhead.  The 
post-hole  axe  with  which  the  crime  was  committed  is  a  gruesome 
relic  preserved  at  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Building.  To  this 
trial,  before  Judge  Selah  Strong,  came  so  many  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  Island  that  a  company  of  militip  from  Sag  Harbor  in  com¬ 
mand  of  P.  R.  Jennings  was  detailed  to  keep  order.  Ogden  Hoffman, 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  and  Alexander  Hadden  prosecuted  the 
case  while  S.  D.  Craig  represented  the  prisoner. 

No  other  executions  took  place  at  the  old  jail.  The  next  in  the 
county  was  the  hanging  of  Francis  Asbury  Hawkins  in  1888.  He  was 
a  clerk  in  the  store  of  his  uncle,  Seth  R.  Clock  at  Bay  Shore.  He 
shot  and  killed  his  mother,  Cynthia  Hawkins,  a  wealthy  woman,  on 
the  night  of  October  1,  1887,  near  Bay  Shore,  because  she  objected 
to  his  marriage.  Wilmot  M.  Smith  was  the  District  Attorney  and 
Robert  S.  Petty  the  Sheriff.  David  B.  Hill  was  Governor  at  this  time. 
The  old  gallows  in  the  cellar  of  the  Court  House  was  unfit  for  use 
so  one  was  borrowed  from  the  Tombs  in  New  York  City. 

For  its  first  163  years  Suffolk  County  had  no  permanent  location 
for  its  records.  Prior  to  1846,  papers  affecting  property  in  the  towns 
of  Huntington,  Smithtown,  Brookhaven,  and  Islip  were  recorded  at 
the  west  end  of  the  county  with  the  County  Clerk.  Those  affecting 
property  in  the  five  eastern  towns  were  recorded  with  an  assistant 
county  clerk  who  sometimes  resided  at  Sag  Harbor  or  Bridgehamp- 
ton.  These  assistant  clerks  served  from  about  1815  to  1843.  They 
were  not  elective  officers.  J.  Wickham  Case  of  Southold  village,  after 
serving  one  term  as  assistant  county  clerk,  was  elected  county  clerk 
in  1843  and  re-elected  in  1846.  He  was  the  first  clerk  to  occupy  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  building  at  Riverhead.  He  had  been  a  teacher 
at  the  Huntington  Academy  in  1825-6. 

The  first  County  Clerk’s  building  was  erected  in  1846  at  the 
west  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Griffing  Avenue.  It  was  a  one-story, 
fireproof  brick  building  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet.  When  after 
twenty-nine  years  it  had  outgrown  its  capacity  it  became  the  first 
home  of  the  Riverhead  Savings  Bank.  Twenty  years  thereafter  it 
became  the  first  home  of  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  second  building  for  the  use  of  the  county 
clerk  was  erected  just  to  the  northeast  of  the  Court  House.  Used 
also  by  the  surrogate,  it  was  30  x  50  feet,  two  stories  high  and  built 
of  pressed  brick  from  the  plans  of  Tappin  Reeve  of  Brooklyn.  The 
building  committee  was  composed  of  Supervisors  Nicoll,  Ketcham 
and  Wood.  In  1895  the  building  was  increased  to  twice  its  former 
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size.  In  1929,  following  the  erection  of  the  present  Court  House, 
the  surrogate’s  office  was  removed  to  that  building,  and  the  County 
Clerk’s  building  was  remodeled  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  clerk. 

The  records  of  the  County  Clerk  begin  in  1669.  All  deeds  from 
1687  to  1714  are  contained  in  a  small  book  of  167  pages  designated  as 
Liber  A  of  Deeds.  Another  small  book  contains  a  record  of  wills  and 
proceedings  pertaining  to  the  settlement  of  estates  from  1691  to  1733. 
Lost  for  many  years,  this  book  was  found  in  1871  by  Thomas  S. 
Lester  of  Southold  among  papers  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  that  place 
who  was  county  clerk  for  twenty-six  years  prior  to  his  death  in  1811. 
Lester’s  father  had  studied  law  with  L’Hommedieu  and  was  executor 
of  his  estate. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  settlements  within  the  pres¬ 
ent  limits  of  Riverhead  town  were  Wading  River  and  Baiting  Hollow 
near  the  Sound  and  to  the  south  Riverhead  and  Aquebogue.  There 
were  yet  no  such  places  as  Jamesport,  Northville  nor  Franklinville. 
For  long  years  Riverhead  village  was  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
town.  No  direct  road  connected  Riverhead  with  the  Middle  Countrv 
Road,  then  the  principal  through  highway.  For  more  than  seventy- 
five  years  after  it  became  the  county  seat  about  the  only  outsiders  who 
came  to  stay  were  the  unwilling  guests  of  the  sheriff. 

Aquebogue,  now  known  as  Upper  Aquebogue,  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  Court  House,  was  formerly  the  site  of  an  Indian  village. 
Now  it  is  the  center  of  a  continuous  settlement  along  the  south  road. 
Lower  or  Old  Aquebogue,  further  east  on  the  same  road,  is  now 
Jamesport,  the  name  first  applied  to  the  settlement  at  Miamogue 
Neck,  now  called  South  Jamesport. 

Jep  (Jasper)  Vail  in  1822  lived  at  Riverhead  and  kept  a  store 
at  Aquebogue,  opposite  the  Steeple  Church.  From  here  he  supplied 
sloops  that  came  up  Meeting  House  Creek  with  groceries  and  supplies. 
Jep  had  some  peculiar  methods  of  doing  business.  If  a  customer 
tendered  a  dollar  bill  for  a  half  dollar  purchase,  he  would  cut  the 
bill  in  half,  retain  one  half  and  await  the  other  half  until  another 
fifty  cent  purchase  was  made. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  there  was  a  tavern  at  Aque¬ 
bogue  where  travelers  going  to  New  York  by  boat  would  spend  the 
night  before  continuing  their  journey.  About  the  time  the  railroad 
came  through,  John  Downs  kept  a  store  at  the  place  and  bought 
potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  corn,  eggs  and  butter  of  the  farmers.  In 
the  spring  he  purchased  calves  and  in  the  fall,  dressed  pork.  He 
soon  began  shipping  carloads  of  assorted  farm  products  to  the  city 
for  articles  needed  by  the  farmers. 

In  the  1860 ’s  Benjamin  F.  Wells  who  kept  a  general  store  at 
Aquebogue,  had  large  sheds  filled  with  boards  brought  by  boat  to 
Indian  Island  and  then  scowed  up  Meeting  House  Creek  to  his  dock 
above  the  railroad  tracks. 

Old  or  Lower  Aquebogue,  now  Jamesport,  on  the  South  Road 
leading  east  through  Southold  Town,  is  six  miles  from  the  county 
seat  and  at  the  head  of  the  road  leading  to  South  Jamesport,  the 
original  Jamesport,  on  Miamogue  Neck.  Lower  Aquebogue  was 
settled  about  1690.  Long  years  before  there  was  a  Jamesport  the 
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old  community  had  a  general  store,  a  blacksmith  shop,  later  a  school 
house  and  a  church. 

When  the  railroad  came  through  this  section,  a  station  was  located 
about  halfway  between  Lower  Aquebogue  “at  the  road”  and  the  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  bay.  Previously,  the  Methodists  had  established  a 
camp  meeting  at  this  intermediate  point.  Near  Jamesport  Station, 
later  came  a  lumber  yard,  a  coal  business  and  a  pickle  factory. 

At  the  time  a  post  office  was  established  at  Lower  Aquebogue  to 
serve  an  area  of  about  three  miles  along  the  main  highway  as  well 
as  the  village  at  the  bay,  the  old  community  formerly  known  as  Lower 
Aquebogue  was  given  the  name  of  Jamesport.  Later,  when  the  origi¬ 
nal  Jamesport  on  the  bay  was  granted  a  separate  post  office,  it  had 
to  accept  the  name  of  South  Jamesport. 

As  late  as  1833  there  was  not  a  single  white  habitation  at  what  is 
now  South  Jamesport.  A  sandy  and  swampy  lane  ran  south  from 
the  road  at  Lower  Aquebogue  to  a  spit  known  as  Miamogue  Point 
jutting  out  a  half-mile  into  Great  Peconic  Bay.  A  small  remnant  of 
the  Miamogue  Indians  then  lived  there.  The  Point  was  practically 
the  head  of  navigation,  as  no  vessel  of  any  size  could  go  farther  up 
the  shallow  reaches  of  Peconic  River  toward  Riverhead. 

James  Tuthill  thought  this  an  ideal  place  for  a  whaling  port  and 
a  commercial  center  and  here  laid  out  what  came  to  be  called  James’s 
Port.  Within  five  or  six  years  there  were  about  forty  dwellings 
erected  on  the  Neck  and  by  1843  several  whaleships  made  it  their 
home  port. 

To  accomplish  his  purpose,  Tuthill  sold  his  share  in  the  family 
farm  to  his  brothers,  George  and  David,  borrowed  money  and  bought 
the  Miamogue  tract.  Here  he  laid  out  streets  and  sold  lots.  David 
and  George  Tuthill  helped  their  brother  James  with  their  teams  and 
constructed  a  road  through  the  swamp,  with  two  rude  culverts  over 
the  creek,  straight  to  the  Main  road  at  Lower  Aquebogue.  With  the 
aid  of  his  friend,  Oliver  Albertson,  James  Tuthill  built  the  first  house 
which  served  both  as  an  inn  and  his  residence.  Next,  a  house  was 
built  for  Albertson.  The  firm  of  Tuthill  &  Albertson  then  built  a 
wharf  and  a  store  for  a  ship  chandlery  and  general  merchandise  busi¬ 
ness.  Directly  across  from  Albertson’s  house  a  third  house  was  built 
by  Albert  Youngs. 

Tuthill  sold  additional  land  to  both  Albertson  and  Youngs  to 
raise  money  for  his  enterprises.  Later  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
store  and  dock  to  Youngs  who  still  later  acquired  Albertson’s  inter¬ 
est  in  these  projects.  Youngs’  business  was  finally  inherited  by  his 
son  Albert  after  whose  death  the  store  was  closed,  about  1905.  Oliver 
Albertson  Hawkins,  a  grandson  of  Oliver  Albertson,  now  keeps  a 
store  at  the  head  of  the  road  while  Jedediah  Hawkins  2nd  lives  in 
the  house  that  his  great-grandfather,  Oliver  Albertson,  built.  In  the 
old  days  customers  came  to  Jamesport  from  both  forks  of  the  East 
End  by  catboat  and  small  sloop  to  purchase  supplies  at  its  chandlery. 

One  winter  the  ice,  driven  by  a  heavy  gale,  carried  away  the  old 
dock  built  by  Tuthill  &  Albertson.  The  farmers  thereupon  organized 
a  cooperative  share  company  and  built  a  new  dock  which  was  used 
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for  thirty  or  forty  years  for  the  shipment  of  farm  produce  and  for 
receiving  shiploads  of  coal  and  fertilizer. 

James  Tuthill’s  dream  of  a  whaling  port  like  Sag  Harbor  and 
Greenport  did  not  materialize  and  when  the  farmers  began  to  ship 
their  products  by  railroad  the  dock  at  Jamesport  gradually  fell  into 
disrepair  and  finally  went  out  in  a  storm  in  the  1880 ’s. 

There  was  one  bright  flash  of  illusory  hope  for  Jamesport  just 
after  the  end  of  Tuthill’s  dream,  when  the  Long  Island  Railroad  com¬ 
pany  thought  to  locate  its  eastern  terminal  there.  But  before  the 
grading  had  been  completed  the  bay  froze  up  and  the  projectors  of 
the  railroad  thereupon  decided  to  use  Greenport  with  an  ice-free 
harbor  as  its  terminal. 

Although  Jamesport  was  a  failure  as  a  whaling  port,  after  the 
Civil  War  Miamogue  Neck  became  the  headquarters  of  the  menhaden 
fishery  business  of  Riverhead  town.  For  twenty  years  or  more  this 
enterprise  was  the  chief  source  of  income  of  the  East  End,  next  to 
farming.  Another  source  of  income  was  the  catching  of  scallops  in 
Great  Peconic  Bay.  This  business,  however,  proved  a  deterrent  to 
the  summer  resort  business  as  the  mountains  of  shells  produced  an 
odor  offensive  to  urban  nostrils. 

There  have  been  several  summer  hotels  at  South  Jamesport.  On 
the  site  of  Tuthill’s  inn  the  Miamogue  Hotel  and  two  later  hotels  on 
the  same  site  have  been  burned.  The  Sunnyside  House  which  stood 
south  of  the  Miamogue  Hotel  was  run  by  Halsey  Corwin  and  his 
wife  Arietta  until  purchased  by  Seymour  Corwin  and  removed.  The 
Bayside  House  was  owned  by  Benjamin  Jones,  son  of  Hewlett  Jones, 
the  village  cobbler,  a  number  of  whose  descendants  still  reside  in 
Riverhead  Town.  Captain  Edward  Downs  built  the  Great  Peconic 
Bay  House  in  the  early  eighties  at  about  the  time  his  brother  James 
built  a  hotel  nearby.  The  coming  of  the  Downs  family  brought  new 
life  and  activity  to  the  community. 

In  1814  Nathaniel  Downs  and  some  of  his  neighbors  made  a  draw 
seine  for  netting  porgies  and  other  fish.  When  they  caught  more 
than  they  could  use  for  food  they  spread  them  on  the  land.  This  led 
to  a  company  being  formed  to  own  and  operate  what  was  called  a 
twelve-right  porgie  seine,  together  with  three  boats  having  a  com¬ 
bined  capacity  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  fish. 

In  1818  the  company  was  enlarged  to  sixteen  rights  and  four 
boats  with  a  captain  and  a  clerk.  When  a  haul  of  fish  was  made  the 
clerk  notified  all  having  rights  in  the  seine  to  come  and  cart  home 
their  share.  In  1828  there  were  five  companies  of  sixteen  rights  each 
operating  from  Indian  Island  to  Simmons  Point  which  at  that  time 
extended  some  fifty  rods  into  Peconic  Bay,  with  banks  eight  feet  high. 
Here  a  seine  was  owned  by  Nathaniel  Downs.  John  Hallock  was  his 
captain  and  Sylvester  Howell  clerk. 

At  Jamesport  four  sons  of  Daniel  Hawkins,  a  coastwise  mariner, 
having  retired  from  the  sea  went  into  the  business  of  reducing 
bunkers  to  oil  and  fertilizer.  They  built  a  fish  factory  on  Shelter 
Island  and  another  on  Barren  Island  in  Jamaica  Bay.  Captain 
Ebenezer  Hawkins  managed  the  one  and  Captain  Simeon  Hawkins 
the  other.  A  third  brother,  Captain  Edward,  retired  early  to  his 
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farm,  but  Captain  Jedediah  Hawkins  stuck  to  the  fishery  business  and 
with  Ebenezer  and  Simeon  built  two  seine  houses  on  the  beach  at 
Miamogue  Neck  where  seines  were  repaired,  new  ones  made  and  boats 
repaired,  all  of  which  gave  work  to  many  Jamesport  men.  For  them¬ 
selves  the  Hawkins  brothers  each  built  a  stately  home  at  Jamesport, 
all  of  them  still  standing. 

A  political  contest  between  brothers  Edward  and  Simeon  in  1889 
attracted  state-wide  interest.  Captain  Simeon  had  started  out  in  life 
as  a  Democrat  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  renounced  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  later  served  as  town  supervisor,  superintendent 
of  the  poor,  two  terms  in  the  State  Assembly,  and  finally  in  the  State 
Senate.  In  1889,  Captain  Edward  Hawkins,  a  life  long  Democrat 
who  had  held  no  office,  wrested  the  office  of  Senator  from  his  brother 
Simeon  in  a  district  normally  Republican. 

In  early  days  herds  of  cattle  were  driven  through  the  north  side 
of  the  Island  to  the  markets  of  New  York.  When  they  reached  a 
pond  northwest  of  Riverhead  village  the  animals  were  allowed  to  feed 
and  drink.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  Fresh  Pond  hills  the  cattle  and 
their  drivers  had  to  wade  Red  Creek.  Hence  the  local  derivation  of 
the  names  of  the  villages  of  Baiting  Hollow  and  Wading  River. 
Wading  River  was  called  Westhold  by  its  settlers  who  came  from 
Southold.  It  was  later  called  Red  Creek  and  Red  Brook. 

Something  more  than  a  century  before  there  was  a  Riverhead 
town,  the  trustees  of  Brookhaven  in  town  meeting,  November  17,  1671, 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  village  at  Wading  River.  From  Setauket 
came  Daniel  Lane,  Jr.,  who  was  allotted  land  convenient  to  the  water. 
Others  who  came  from  Brookhaven ’s  oldest  settlement  were  Elias 
Bayles,  Joseph  Longbottom,  Francis  Muncy,  Henry  Perring  and 
Thomas  Smith.  Not  long  after,  from  Southold  came  Stephen  Bayley, 
John  Conklin,  Jr.,  Theophilus  Corwin,  Matthias  Corwin,  John  Gold¬ 
smith,  David  Horton,  Jonathan  Harned,  John  Howell,  John  Lore, 
Richard  Lore,  Daniel  Terry,  Abraham  Whitear,  Benjamin  Youngs, 
Richard  Youngs,  the  Browns,  Colonel  Carnold  and  one  Halsey. 

The  original  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of  Brookhaven 
and  Southold  ran  due  north  to  the  Sound  from  a  certain  pepperidge 
tree  that  marked  the  head  of  the  Wading  River.  The  tree  stood 
where  now  is  a  marker  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  property.  The  territory  east  of  the  creek  belonged  to 
Brookhaven. 

About  1708  the  creek  itself  became  the  western  bounds  of  Southold 
town.  It  seems  that  one  John  Rogers,  a  townsman  of  Brookhaven, 
had  become  a  public  charge  in  Southold  town  to  which  he  had  removed. 
Southold  thereupon  sought  to  collect  the  cost  of  his  support  from  the 
town  from  whence  he  had  come.  In  settlement  of  the  matter  Brook¬ 
haven  released  its  right  in  the  land  and  meadow  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek,  also  paying  four  pounds  in  current  money  to  James  Reeve 
of  Southold  town. 

Wading  River,  situated  in  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  River¬ 
head  town,  was  once  regarded  as  among  the  most  industrious  villages 
of  the  county.  Near  it  is  Red  Creek,  so  named  from  the  color  of  the 
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sand  over  which  it  flows,  and  by  the  Indians,  Pauquaconsuck,  inter¬ 
preted  by  some  as  meaning  “where  we  come  for  clams.” 

At  one  time  Wading  River  was  an  important  shipping  point  for 
east  end  cattle.  As  many  as  ten  thousand  head  were  sometimes 
herded  in  the  neighborhood  of  Horn  Tavern  where  the  present  land¬ 
locked  pond  was  in  those  days  an  inlet  to  the  Sound.  Here  the  cattle 
were  loaded  on  boats.  Great  quantities  of  cordwood  were  also  shipped 
from  landings  on  the  Sound  shore  and  another  on  Alonzo  Hulse’s 
farm.  The  wood  was  cut  during  the  winter  months  and  hauled  to 
some  convenient  place  near  the  shore.  Schooners  were  beached  at 
high  tide  and  the  farmers  were  called  by  some  youthful  Paul  Revere 
who  galloped  from  farm  to  farm.  When  the  tide  was  at  its  lowest 
wagons  loaded  with  wood  were  driven  alongside  the  vessel  and  the 
wood  passed  aboard.  The  vessel  would  float  off  with  her  load  at  the 
next  flood  tide. 

Henry  Perring  in  1675  built  and  operated  a  grist  mill  at  Wading 
River.  Later,  his  son-in-law  named  Woolly  came  into  its  possession 
and  it  was  long  known  as  Woolly’s  Mill.  In  1706  John  Roe,  Jr.,  built 
another  mill  at  Mill  Pond,  which  was  in  continuous  use  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Captain  George  Hawkins  was  the 
last  to  operate  it.  The  old  millstone  and  a  few  rotting  timbers  now 
mark  the  spot. 

A  tannery  was  built  near  the  river  in  1710.  There  were  also  a 
wheelwright  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  cutlery  factory,  a  candy  fac¬ 
tory,  a  cider  mill,  and  many  stores,  at  different  periods  in  the  history 
of  the  village.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  was  fertile  and  consequently 
the  village  grew  rapidly  and  prospered. 

In  the  forepart  of  the  nineteenth  century  Wading  River  built 
some  vessels  for  the  coastal  trade.  They  were  launched  from  two 
shipyards,  one  at  the  west  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  and 
the  other  at  the  east  landing  near  the  present  public  bathing  beach. 

At  just  what  time  settlements  were  first  made  along  the  North 
Country  road  in  the  eastern  part  of  Riverhead  town  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  at  least  as  old  as  the  settlement 
at  Wading  River  to  the  west.  For  a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles 
along  the  road  there  is  an  almost  unbroken  settlement  of  farm  houses, 
comprising  Baiting  Hollow,  Roanoke  and  Northville. 

Baiting  Hollow,  in  early  times  called  Fresh  Ponds,  three  miles 
east  of  Wading  River,  is  believed  to  date  from  1719.  Cutting  and 
shipping  cordwood  and  farming  were  the  principal  early  occupations 
pursued  here.  From  Jericho  Landing,  on  the  Sound  shore,  great 
quantities  of  cordwood  were  shipped. 

Roanoke’s  name  is  believed  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  island 
and  river  Roanoke  in  North  Carolina.  A  post  office  was  established 
here  about  1872  but  has  been  discontinued. 

Northville,  now  the  heart  of  a  wealthy  potato  growing  district, 
lies  westward  along  the  Country  Road  for  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Southold  town  line.  No  part  of  Riverhead  town  has  increased  so 
much  and  so  rapidly  in  agricultural  wealth  as  Northville.  David 
Downs  and  his  brother  both  built  brick  cisterns  on  their  farms  in 
1853  for  watering  stock  and  soon  other  farmers  did  likewise.  About 
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1857  a  post  office  was  established  here  and  given  the  name  Success. 
Mail  is  now  delivered  from  the  Riverhead  post  office. 

At  one  time  all  the  land  north  of  Northville,  from  Luce’s  Landing 
to  Roanoke  Avenue,  about  a  third  of  the  way  down  from  the  Sound 
cliffs,  was  fenced  in  for  a  common  pasture.  Here  every  farmer  was 
allowed  to  pasture  livestock  according  to  the  number  of  acres  he 
owned. 

In  1899  an  iron  pier  was  built  at  Luce’s  Landing  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  something  more  than  a  mooring  for  local  sailboats.  The 
farmers  hoped  to  attract  coastwise  vessels  which  would  transport 
their  produce  to  New  York,  eighty  miles  distant  by  rail,  at  less  than 
the  railroad  charged. 

The  project  was  sponsored  by  the  Riverhead  Agricultural  Society. 
In  August,  1899,  the  Northville  Land  &  Pier  Company  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  Henry  L.  Hallock,  Oliver  F.  Wells,  Orvis  H.  Luce  and 
George  E.  Luce,  all  of  Northville.  One  enthusiastic  farmer  put  a 
thousand  dollars  into  the  venture.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  stock  was 
taken  locally  in  subscriptions  of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  first  direc¬ 
tors  were  John  B.  Case,  Henry  Case  and  John  C.  Judge,  all  of 
Brooklyn.  The  pier,  three  hundred  ninety-six  feet  in  length,  was 
built  by  the  Cases  who  had  recently  completed  the  iron  pier  at  Coney 
Island.  Lumber  was  made  into  rafts  and  towed  to  the  site  by  steam¬ 
boats.  Iron  spiles  were  sunk  and  the  work  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  1900. 

The  pier  proved  a  great  attraction  for  amateur  fishermen  as  it 
extended  into  the  deep  water  of  the  Sound,  but  it  was  a  failure  for 
shipping  as  it  was  too  exposed  and  at  low  tide  approachable  only  by 
vessels  of  light  draught. 

A  government  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  sought 
for  a  breakwater  to  provide  sheltered  mooring  but  without  success. 
Finally,  having  stood  for  only  four  years,  the  pier  was  completely 
destroyed  in  February,  1904,  by  moving  ice  which  snapped  the  iron 
spiles  like  clay  pipestems  and  deposited  the  deck  of  the  pier  upon  the 
beach. 

Calverton  in  the  southern  part  of  Riverhead  town,  an  especially 
fine  farming  country,  was  once  called  Hulse’s  Turnout  and  later  Bait¬ 
ing  Hollow  Station.  Its  fresh  water  bogs  formed  by  tributaries  of 
the  Peconic  River  made  it  ideally  situated  for  the  culture  of  cran¬ 
berries.  There  was  once  a  grist  mill  here  known  as  Conungum  Mills 
and  farther  down  the  river  a  bone-meal  factory.  Today  it  has  many 
flourishing  farms. 

The  settlers  near  the  Head  of  the  River  in  the  Aquebogue  dis¬ 
trict  early  utilized  water  power  in  sawing  logs,  grinding  grain  and 
fulling  wool.  John  Tucker  of  Southold,  probably  the  pioneer  settler 
at  Riverhead,  in  1769  was  given  the  privilege  of  setting  up  a  saw-mill 
near  the  mouth  of  Peconic  River.  He  was  known  variously  as 
Lieutenant,  Captain  and  Squire  and  had  served  as  Deacon  of  the  Old 
First  Church  at  Southold  where  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  Tucker’s 
Lane  which  extends  from  Budd  Monument  to  the  North  Road.  He 
also  shared  in  the  division  of  the  Aquebogue  lots  which  extended  from 
Sound  to  Bay. 
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The  title  to  the  greater  part  of  Riverhead  village  is  traceable 
through  John  Tucker,  a  grandson  of  Deacon  Tucker,  to  and  through 
John  Parker,  Joseph  Wickham,  Abigail  Wickham,  Parker  Wickham, 
General  William  Floyd,  Stephen  Jagger  and  Thomas  Fanning.  In 
1711  the  grandson  of  the  first  John  Tucker  sold  to  John  Parker  one 
of  the  original  four  hundred  acre  tracts.  This  with  an  adjoining 
lot  of  the  same  size  that  Parker  had  bought,  together  with  a  lot 
belonging  to  Widow  Margaret  Cooper,  constitutes  the  present  business 
section  of  Riverhead  village. 

In  1690  John  Griffin  and  others  erected  a  saw-mill  a  mile  east  of 
the  village  on  what  was  called  Saw  Mill  Creek.  On  April  4,  1693, 


Corwin  House,  Aquebogue 


Southampton  Town  gave  John  Wick  three  acres  on  the  south  side  of 
Peconic  River  near  Riverhead  on  condition  that  he  full  cloth  for  that 
town  and  Southold.  The  latter  property  was  later  acquired  by  Josiali 
Albertson  who  conveyed  it  January  2,  1828,  to  Abraham  Luce,  Jr., 
and  Isaac  Swezey.  In  1843,  Swezev  and  the  Ilowell  heirs  sold  the 
fulling  mill  to  David  C.  Wells  who  continued  it  until  1856  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Nathan  Corwin.  Eventually  under  the  ownership  of 
Charles  Hallett  it  became  a  moulding  and  planing  mill  in  which 
strawboards  were  also  manufactured.  Meanwhile  in  1848  Isaac 
Swezey  had  dug  a  canal  over  eighty  rods  long  and  floated  his  grist¬ 
mill  lower  down  the  river. 

At  the  Upper  Mills,  one  mile  above  the  village,  there  were  estab¬ 
lished  at  various  times  a  grist  mill,  a  saw  mill  and  a  fulling  mill  all 
owned  and  operated  in  1797  by  Richard  Albertson  and  later  by  his 
son.  In  1828  John  Perkins  acquired  water  power  rights  and  estab¬ 
lished  an  industry  whereby  homespun  wool  could  be  taken  to  his  plant 
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and  be  returned  home  as  finished  cloth.  The  business  was  assumed 
in  1866  by  John  R.  and  J.  Henry  Perkins,  sons  of  John  Perkins.  By 
then  it  had  grown  into  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in  the 
county. 

J.  Henry  Perkins  was  born  at  Riverhead,  April  8,  1839,  and  died 
January  29, 1902.  He  attended  the  Franklinville  Academy,  was  sheriff 
in  1871  and  served  for  twelve  years  as  county  treasurer,  the  office  of 
which  was  located  in  one  corner  of  his  retail  store  which  had  been 
founded  by  his  father. 

In  1797  Jeremiah  Petty  built  a  forge  several  miles  up  Peconic 
River  for  making  bar  iron.  It  later  became  the  property  of  Solomon 
Townsend  whose  father-in-law,  Peter  Townsend,  had  made  one  of  the 
several  iron  chains  which  were  stretched  across  the  Hudson  River  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  to  block  the  British  warships  from  West  Point. 

In  the  Townsend  ledger  appear  many  names  of  residents  of  River- 
head  and  vicinity  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  They  bought  not  only 
bars  of  iron,  but  also  ruin  and  molasses  in  exchange  for  calves  and 
potatoes.  Some  were  paid  for  work  at  the  dam  and  for  hauling 
“mettle”  (pig  iron)  from  “Injun  Island,”  at  Aquebogue  where  it 
was  brought  by  vessels.  Among  the  names  are  Peter  Brown,  William 
Corwin,  Isaac  Dayton,  Gilbert  Davis,  Graham  Edwards,  David  Griffin, 
Samuel  Hand,  Jr.,  Doxsey  Lane,  Nathaniel  Petty,  Isaac  Reeve, 
Jonathan  Reeve,  Richard  Robinson,  Joseph  Swezey,  Caleb  Wells, 
Jeremiah  Wells  and  Shadrach  White. 

A  Mr.  Pratt  once  conducted  a  bone  button  factory  at  the  Upper 
Mills  near  which  the  Griffin  brothers  ran  a  chocolate  factory.  Filling 
the  ice  houses  was  also  an  important  winter  occupation  along  the 
river.  Today  a  number  of  duck  ranches  are  located  on  the  river, 
among  them  the  world’s  largest. 

Sloops  were  also  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Peconic  River,  among 
them  the  McDonough  in  1815  by  Hubbard  and  Wells  Griffing  who 
also  built  the  sloop  Pacific  in  1825.  David  Davis  was  also  a  builder 
of  small  vessels  there. 

James  B.  Slade’s  fertilizer  works,  where  he  made  meal  from 
bones,  was  situated  near  the  canal  on  the  way  to  Dandy  Point.  Boys 
of  that  time  earned  money  the  hard  way  by  collecting  old  bones  which 
they  sold  at  the  “bone  yard”  for  a  cent  a  pound. 

Charles  M.  Blydenburgh,  born  at  Bay  Shore,  located  at  River- 
head  in  1871,  and  built  many  of  the  carriages  used  in  these  parts. 
His  place  of  business  on  Peconic  Avenue  was  later  taken  over  by 
William  F.  Morell.  There  the  latter’s  son,  George  K.  Morell,  now 
has  an  automobile  business.  Blydenburgh  first  secured  employment 
as  a  wheelwright  in  a  small  shop  on  what  was  then  Bridge  Street 
with  Anderson  &  Pugsley,  carriage  makers.  Blydenburgh  became 
famous  for  his  carriages  known,  as  the  Montauk,  Duall,  Speedway, 
Outing  and  Roanoke.  He  married  Kate  L.  Corwin,  daughter  of 
Hubbard  Corwin  of  Riverhead.  Blydenburgh  served  also  as  com¬ 
missioner,  a  director  of  the  Suffolk  County  Bank  and  president  of  the 
Riverhead  Savings  Bank. 

George  W.  Earl  started  an  organ  factory  in  1868  in  Riverhead 
and  about  the  same  time  a  cigar  factory  was  established  here  by 
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Newins,  Phelps  and  Griswold.  The  products  of  the  factory  were  sold 
throughout  the  Island  from  vehicles  drawn  by  four  horses.  In  1883 
Newins  and  Griswold  founded  separate  factories. 

J.  Henry  Newins,  the  senior  member  of  the  old  firm,  was  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  county  at  one  time.  Elijah  Griswold,  a  pioneer  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  at  Riverhead,  served  as  postmaster  during  the 
Cleveland  administration. 

Nearly  thirty  years  after  the  Revolution  the  only  houses  in  River- 
head  village  were  the  Griffing  Hotel  and  the  homes  of  Joseph  Osborn, 
David  Jagger  and  William  Albertson,  owner  of  the  grist  mill.  By 
1825  Riverhead  boasted  the  stores  of  Elijah  Terry,  William  Jagger, 
and  William  Griffing,  Jr.,  Moses  Cleveland’s  shoe  shop  and  Jedediah 
Conklin’s  blacksmith  shop.  In  1832  there  were  about  thirty  houses 
scattered  along  the  main  road. 

In  1840  of  the  forty  houses  in  the  village,  only  one  or  two  stood 
west  of  the  home  of  Dr.  Thomas  Osborn,  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Henry 
Perkins.  Griffing  Avenue  was  but  a  cart  lane  and  where  the  county 
buildings  are  now  located  there  were  thick  woods.  Mulford  Moore 
was  .the  blacksmith  of  that  time,  Daniel  Terry  was  keeper  of  the 
jail  and  Isaac  Swezey  was  grinding  grain  across  the  river.  Herman 
D.  Foster,  Elijah  Terry  and  Nathan  Corwin  conducted  country  stores. 
Captains  Harry  Horton,  James  Horton  and  Edward  Vail  were  run¬ 
ning  vessels.  William  and  David  Jagger  were  strong  advocates  of 
temperance.  By  1845,  beside  the  Court  House,  an  academy  and  three 
churches,  the  number  of  private  dwellings  had  grown  to  about  seventy 
and  there  was  a  population  of  nearly  four  hundred. 

In  1874  the  village  had  the  county  buildings,  the  Agricultural 
Fair  grounds  and  buildings,  two  grist  mills,  two  moulding  and  plan¬ 
ing  mills,  a  paper  mill,  three  hotels,  twenty  stores,  a  cigar  factory, 
a  considerable  number  of  shops  and  offices,  and  a  population  of  about 
1600.  By  the  Centennial  Year  of  1876,  business  and  population  had 
greatly  increased.  Besides  some  twenty  stores  there  were  three 
pharmacies,  four  dentists,  four  butcher  shops,  five  doctors,  six  lawyers, 
five  churches  and  a  Union  Free  School.  In  1881  the  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  was  organized  with  John  S.  Marcy  as  president  and 
George  F.  Stackpole  secretary.  New  streets  were  opened,  shade 
trees  set  out  and  private  and  public  grounds  ornamented  and  improved. 

The  original  hostelry  in  Riverhead  was  the  Griffing  Hotel,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Griffings  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  standing  on  Main  Street  near  Griffing  Avenue  opposite  the  pres¬ 
ent  Riverhead  Theatre.  Rebuilt  and  enlarged,  the  Griffing  building 
many  years  later  became  the  Long  Island  House  whose  proprietor 
about  1848  was  Henry  T.  Penney,  who  was  also  deputy  sheriff.  In 
1860  Captain  Wells  Griffing  ran  this  place  on  the  Temperance  plan 
while  also  serving  as  postmaster.  John  P.  Terry  bought  the  hotel 
in  1864  and  was  its  proprietor  for  many  years.  He  was  the  father 
of  a  future  county  treasurer,  Ellis  T.  Terry. 

The  Suffolk  Hotel  was  established  in  1834  on  the  south  side  of 
Main  Street  and  was  removed  in  1875  to  make  way  for  the  River¬ 
head  Savings  Bank. 
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The  second  Griffing  House  was  erected  in  1862  on  Griffing  Avenue 
on  part  of  the  farm  which  had  been  acquired  in  1773  by  John  Griffing 
from  Thomas  Fanning.  This  John  Griffing  had  signed  the  Articles  of 
Association  in  1775,  conveyed  his  grist  mill  property  to  his  son 
Nathaniel  and  fled  to  Connecticut.  He  died  there  in  1780  without  a 
will  and  his  estate  descended  to  his  son  John  who  sold  it  about  1800  to 
Benjamin  Brewster.  The  latter  sold  it  to  the  younger  John  Griffing ’s 
brother  Bartlett  who  soon  sold  it  to  still  another  brother,  William,  in 
whose  family  it  remained  until  purchased  in  1864  by  John  P.  Terry. 

The  earliest  mails  from  the  west  end  were  carried  on  horseback 
once  a  week  along  the  old  Middle  Country  Road,  through  Jamaica, 
Smithtown,  Middle  Island  and  Riverhead,  all  the  way  to  Orient. 
About  1825  mail  was  brought  to  Riverhead  once  a  week  by  a  one- 
horse  wagon.  Later  a  weekly  stageline  followed  the  same  route  as 
far  as  Riverhead,  leaving  Brooklyn  Tuesday  morning  and  arriving 
at  the  county  seat  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Returning,  the 
stage  left  Thursday  noon  to  arrive  in  Brooklyn  Friday  night.  All 
night  stops  were  made  at  Thomas  Hallock’s  tavern  at  Smithtown 
Branch.  After  a  time  there  were  two  mails  a  week.  The  first  mail 
route  to  Quogue  was  established  in  1852.  William  M.  Foster  of 
Quogue  that  year  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  mail  carrier  to  River¬ 
head  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  a  dollar  a  week.  He  appointed 
John  Martin. 

As  elsewhere  on  the  Island,  mail  was  distributed  from  post  offices 
located  in  private  homes.  Up  to  1886  the  people  of  Wading  River  for 
sixty-five  years  had  gotten  their  mail  at  the  Miller  homestead,  grand¬ 
father,  father  and  son  serving  as  postmaster  during  that  period. 
Zophar  Miller  was  appointed  to  the  office  in  1825 ;  Sylvester  Miller  in 
1844,  and  Elihu  S.  Miller  in  1869. 

Following  stagecoach  days,  the  mail  was  brought  by  train  to 
Manor  station.  Even  though  the  coming  of  the  railroad  benefitted 
the  economic  life  of  the  county  seat  and  other  villages  along  its  course, 
on  the  other  hand  it  tended  to  retard  the  growth  of  Wading  River 
and  Baiting  Hollow  through  which  had  passed  so  much  marine 
shipping. 

When  it  seemed  possible  in  1835  that  the  railroad  might  some 
time  be  extended  to  Riverhead  and  probably  terminate  at  Jamesport, 
Elijah  Terry,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  owners  of  about  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  immediately  north  of  the  Court  House,  then  on 
Main  Street,  wrote  the  directors  of  the  road  asking  that  a  “stop” 
be  placed  near  Riverhead,  “a  place  of  considerable  business.”  They 
suggested  that  the  railroad  cross  their  tract  and  offered  to  give  a 
right-of-way  or  to  sell  the  whole  or  part  of  their  tract  to  the  railroad, 
“on  fair  and  liberal  terms.” 

The  coming  of  the  railroad  in  1844  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  for  Riverhead  although  it  brought  problems.  The  right-of-way 
cut  across  many  farms  between  Riverhead  and  Soutliold  and  often 
started  fires  and  killed  considerable  livestock.  The  local  courts,  how¬ 
ever,  made  the  railroad  pay  plenty  for  what  it  burned  and  killed. 

The  “business  of  lawyers  and  sheriffs”  was  not  “in  very  great 
demand  nor  in  very  high  reputation”  commented  Timothy  Dwight, 
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president  of  Yale,  after  a  visit  to  Long  Island  in  1804.  “No  lawyer”, 
he  continued,  “has  hitherto  been  able  to  get  a  living  in  the  County  of 
Suffolk.”  He  added  that  he  had  a  “very  respectful  opinion  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar”  and  that  “this  exemption  from  litigation,”  was 
a  “very  honorable  characteristic  of  the  county.”  It  is  said  that 
Chancellor  Kent  once  came  to  Riverhead  to  hold  a  Court  of  Oyer  & 
Terminer,  but  found  no  lawyer,  no  cases  and  no  prisoner  and 
adjourned  court  for  want  of  business. 

Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold  who  had  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  later  as  State  Senator,  and  finally  as  County 
Clerk  for  twenty-six  years  until  his  death  in  1811,  was  the  first  lawyer 
admitted  to  practice  before  Suffolk’s  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
in  1784. 

Daniel  Osborn,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1787,  was  among 
Riverhead ’s  early  lawyers.  His  son  Hull  Osborn  was  also  a  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer  in  Riverhead  for  many  years  and  served  one  year  as 
county  clerk. 

James  H.  Tuthill,  who  was  surrogate  for  twelve  years  from  1880 
to  1892,  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  George  Miller  at  Riverhead 
and  later  with  Judge  Joseph  Bosworth  in  New  York.  After  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Miller.  He 
served  in  the  State  Assembly  in  1861  and  again  in  1866,  and  was 
district  attorney  from  1867  to  1875.  He  was  director  of  the  Suffolk 
County  National  Bank  and  of  the  Riverhead  Savings  Bank  and  legal 
adviser  to  the  latter.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Historical  Society  and  served  forty-four  years  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Coimty  Sunday  School  Association. 

Nathaniel  W.  Foster,  supervisor  when  the  second  Court  House 
was  built,  was  a  brother-in-law  of  James  H.  Tuthill  and  a  son  of 
Herman  0.  Foster.  “Nate”  Foster  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Riverhead  Savings  Bank  and  served  as  director  and  later  as 
president.  He  was  also  a  founder  of  the  Suffolk  County  National 
Bank,  town  supervisor  and  president  and  secretary  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Agricultural  Society  as  well  as  a  founder  and  president  of 
the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society. 

Timothy  M.  Griifing  and  Nathan  D.  Petty,  two  of  the  county’s 
outstanding  lawyers  in  more  recent  years,  were  both  born  in  1842. 
Griffing  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  George  Miller,  his  uncle, 
and  also  with  James  H.  Tuthill.  Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  opened  an 
office  at  Patchogue  and  in  1875  another  at  Riverhead  and  soon  became 
a  lawyer  of  prominence.  He  was  a  grandson  of  William  Griffing  who 
had  founded  the  old  Long  Island  House. 

Nathan  D.  Petty  opened  a  law  office  at  Riverhead  in  1868  after 
graduation  from  Princeton.  He  was  later  assessor  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  county,  Assemblyman,  District  Attorney,  and  for 
twelve  years  Surrogate. 

George  F.  Stackpole,  born  in  Maine  in  1843,  came  to  Riverhead  in 
1875  as  school  principal,  and  became  a  leading  lawyer,  custodian  of 
the  County  Historical  Society  and  director  of  the  Riverhead  Savings 
Bank.  Joseph  M.  Belford  also  came  to  Riverhead  as  a  teacher,  and 
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was  finally  elected  to  Congress  in  1896  and  later  was  surrogate  of 
the  county. 

Assemblymen  from  Riverhead  in  the  early  days  included  Captain 
John  Wells,  Usher  H.  Moore,  Captain  Noah  Youngs,  John  Terry, 
David  Warner,  George  Howell,  John  C.  Davis,  James  H.  Tuthill, 
John  S.  Marcy  and  Nathan  D.  Petty.  Moore  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1821. 

Dr.  Thomas  Osborn  was  the  first  physician  in  Riverhead  village 
and  the  only  one  for  thirty  years.  He  commenced  practice  very  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  died  in  1849.  Dr.  Stephen  Griffin  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Osborn.  Dr.  Joseph  Doane  practiced  there  for  twelve 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  1847.  A  Dr.  Conklin  was  the  first  physician 
in  the  town.  He  practiced  at  Lower  Aquebogue,  now  Jamesport. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  agriculture  was  at  a  low  ebb  in 
Riverhead  Town.  Its  people  then  went  to  Coram  and  to  Middle 
Island  with  their  ox  carts  to  buy  grain.  About  1800  Riverhead 
farmers  began  the  use  of  bunkers  as  fertilizer  and  made  their  land 
more  productive.  Judge  John  Woodhull  about  1826  was  the  first 
man  in  the  town  to  apply  wood  ashes  to  his  land  which  enabled  him 
to  grow  hay  superior  to  that  of  his  neighbors. 

The  Suffolk  County  Agricultural  Society  was  organized  in  1841. 
W.  W.  Mills  was  its  president  in  1842  and  William  C.  Stout  in  1843. 
The  first  fairs  were  held  at  different  places  but  from  1853  to  1865 
none  was  held.  A  meeting  at  Thompson  Station  in  1865,  reorgan¬ 
ized  the  society  and  fairs  were  held  that  year  and  in  1866  at  River¬ 
head  on  land  rented  from  Charles  Vail  for  $25. 

The  headquarters  of  the  directors  of  the  fair  in  1866  Avas  the 
house  of  Henry  L.  Griffing  in  Riverhead.  W.  H.  Gleason  of  Sag 
Harbor  delivered  the  annual  address  and  the  brass  band  of  that  place 
with  G.  W.  Scliellinger  as  leader  enlivened  the  occasion.  E.  W.  Da\ris 
of  Riverhead  exhibited  a  corn  husker  drhTen  by  horse  power.  The 
officers  of  the  Society  for  that  year  Avere:  president,  William  Nicoll, 
Huntington;  vice  president,  Dr.  B.  D.  Carpenter,  Cutchogue;  secre¬ 
tary,  James  H.  Doxsee,  Islip;  treasurer,  William  J.  Weeks,  Yaphank; 
directors,  H.  G.  Scudder,  Huntington;  Caleb  Smith,  SmithtoAvn;  Dr. 
A.  G.  Thompson,  Islip;  Thomas  S.  Mount,  Brookhaven;  William  H. 
Weeks,  Riverhead,  and  Orlando  Hand,  Southampton. 

In  1867  the  fair  was  held  at  Greenport  but  in  1868  the  citizens  of 
Riverhead  purchased  for  $1,650  twenty  acres  of  land  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  railroad  station  for  a  permanent  location.  The  fair  was 
held  that  year  from  September  30  to  October  2.  The  main  exhibition 
building  Avas  erected  a  year  later.  Seven  thousand  persons  flocked  to 
the  grounds  to  hear  Horace  Greeley  speak  from  the  north  porch  of 
the  building  on  “The  Waste  Lands  of  Long  Island.”  A  half  mile 
race  track  Avas  soon  constructed. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1863,  the  farmers  of  Northville  met  at  the 
old  church  building  at  the  corner  of  Church  Lane  and  the  Middle 
Country  Road  and  organized  Avhat  was  first  called  The  Farmers  Club 
and  later  incorporated  as  The  Riverhead  ToAvn  Agricultural  Society. 
Those  who  attended  the  initial  meeting  included:  J.  H.  Benjamin, 
Joshua  DoAvns,  J.  Horace  Downs,  M.  W.  Downs,  J.  Y.  DoAvns,  C.  W. 
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Downs,  Benjamin  T.  Griffing,  G.  Wilson  Hallock,  Benjamin  L.  Hallock, 
S.  Terry  Hudson,  A.  F.  Luce,  Captain  N.  N.  Penny,  J.  A.  Reeve, 
F.  H.  Reeve,  Samuel  C.  Terry,  Mitchel  Terry,  V.  R.  Terry,  Samuel 
Tutliill,  George  E.  Warner,  Joshua  H.  Wells,  Salem  Wells  and 
N.  W.  Youngs. 

Strawberries  were  introduced  in  this  section  about  1856.  Daniel 
Downs  was  one  of  the  first  to  cultivate  them  here.  In  1874  an  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  among  the  local  growers  of  strawberries  and  cauli¬ 
flower.  Later  with  several  other  organizations  it  became  the  Suffolk 
County  Farmers  Alliance.  Still  later  the  Long  Island  Cauliflower 
Association  was  formed  to  improve  the  crop  and  promote  marketing. 
Irrigation  was  first  used  in  this  section  at  the  Baiting  Hollow  farm 
of  Henry  R.  Talmadge.  In  Riverliead  and  Southold  towns  there  are 
now  nearly  one  hundred  fifty  irrigation  systems  serving  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  acres  in  this  famous  potato  area. 

When  the  town  of  Riverhead  was  formed  in  1792  there  were  but 
six  paupers  within  its  territory.  These  indigent  persons  were  let  out 
for  one  year  to  the  bidder  who  offered  to  maintain  them  at  the  least 
cost  to  the  town.  This  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  time.  It  pre¬ 
vailed  until  1832  when  a  farm  was  purchased  by  the  town  on  Manor 
Lane  at  Lower  Aquebogue. 

As  early  as  1817  a  committee  was  appointed  at  town  meeting 
to  purchase  or  rent  a  suitable  place  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
town  poor.  Nothing  was  accomplished  in  the  matter  until  1832  when 
a  town  poor  farm  was  established.  This  was  sold  in  1871  and  the 
inmates  placed  in  the  new  county  home  at  Yaphank. 

Not  much  consideration  was  given  to  education  until  after  the 
Revolution.  Soon  after  1800  there  were  two  schools  in  the  town,  one 
at  Lower  Aquebogue  taught  by  Judge  David  Warner  and  one  at  Upper 
Aquebogue  under  Josiah  Reeve.  Before  Riverhead  town  was  created, 
the  first  school  building  in  the  western  part  of  Southold  was  built  in 
1790  on  the  northeast  corner  of  James  Hallock ’s  land  at  Northville. 
Zachariah  Halliock,  Caleb  Hallioek  and  James  Reeve  agreed  to  “find 
the  board  to  cover  the  house  and  10  shillings  in  work  a  piece.”  James 
Halliock  provided  the  “sand  to  set  the  house  or  timber  for  the 
shingles  on  one  side  and  timber  for  the  frame.”  Asa  Corwin  gave  a 
“batte  of  shingles  to  cover  the  north  side  of  the  roof.”  Zachariah 
Halliock  gave  a  pound’s  worth  of  “shingles  or  glass.”  Benjamin 
Goldsmith,  Jr.,  contributed  five  hundred  bricks  while  Selah  Corwin 
agreed  to  “cart  shingles,”  and  William  Simons  gave  “6  pounds  of 
nails.”  James  Reeve  gave  “brick”  and  Zachariah  Halliock,  Caleb 
Halliock  and  Jacob  Aldrich  subscribed  a  pound  each,  while  Samuel 
Tuthill  gave  ten  shillings  and  James  Halliock  three  shillings. 

At  Baiting  Hollow  the  first  school  house  was  built  in  1805.  It 
was  burned  in  1846,  and  a  brick  house  was  built  in  1848.  Later  there 
were  two  school  districts  here. 

Wading  River  had  a  one  room  school  house  in  1831  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  Congregational  Church.  Later  the  village  was  divided  into  two 
school  districts. 

The  Riverhead  school  of  1867  stood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
village  on  Roanoke  Avenue  adjoining  the  Methodist  churchyard.  It 
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was  a  two  story  structure  that  was  enlarged  and  organized  as  a  union 
school  in  April,  1871.  On  June  19,  1900,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
the  present  high  school  was  soon  thereafter  built. 

Many  professional  and  business  men,  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  town  received  their  preparatory  schooling  in  the  Franklinville 
Academy  erected  in  1832  at  what  is  now  Laurel.  It  served  the  com¬ 
munity  for  fifty-seven  years.  It  was  financed  by  a  local  stock  company 
and  its  teacher,  Phineas  Robinson,  was  the  pastor  of  the  Mattituck, 
Franklinville,  and  Aquebogue  union  church.  Israel  Fanning  was  its 
treasurer.  C.  E.  Rosenkranz  received  $222.72  for  conducting  the 
school  from  November,  1837,  to  April,  1838.  He  was  followed  by 
Henry  Clark.  From  1855  to  1859  Joseph  Newton  Hallock  was  the 
teacher  assisted  by  his  sister  Emily.  The  school  then  had  sixty 
pupils,  some  coming  from  Greenport  and  Patchogue.  Hallock  later 
taught  at  the  Northville  Academy.  A  graduate  of  Yale,  he  afterwards 
published  The  Christian  at  Work. 

Barnabas  F.  Reeve  in  1860  bought  up  the  stock,  thus  becoming 
proprietor  as  well  as  principal  of  the  Franldinville  Academy.  He  also 
preached  in  the  union  church.  His  assistants  were  M.  L.  Reeve,  J. 
Skidmore  and  J.  R.  Wells.  In  1877  the  Academy  was  sold  to  Charles 
H.  Howell  of  Riverhead  who  taught  for  four  years  assisted  by  his 
brother  Usher  Howell.  The  latter  became  president  of  the  Riverhead 
Savings  Bank  while  Charles  became  county  school  commissioner. 

J.  H.  Maguire  ran  the  academy  from  1881  to  1883.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  A.  Winslow  Hallock  and  he  by  a  Mr.  Russell  in  1889.  Joseph 
M.  Belford,  later  congressman,  taught  the  school  at  one  time. 

An  academy  existed  at  Northville  from  1860  to  1872  and  again 
from  1882  to  1890.  Its  first  trustees  were  Samuel  Hudson,  Noah  W. 
Young  and  Mathew  P.  Wells.  Joseph  Newton  Hallock,  who  had 
previously  taught  at  the  Franklinville  Academy,  was  the  first  princi¬ 
pal,  serving  until  1865. 

In  1834  a  Female  Seminary  was  erected  adjoining  the  River¬ 
head  Congregational  Church  by  George  Miller  and  Dr.  Joshua 
Fanning  “to  give  a  thorough  education  in  all  the  primary  branches 
of  an  English  education”  to  girls,  with  Latin  and  mathematics  added 
for  full  measure.  Miller,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  bar  and  known 
as  Judge,  was  in  charge.  A  Miss  Leonard  came  from  Massachusetts 
to  teach  there  and  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Miller.  The  school  con¬ 
tinued  in  operation  until  about  1873.  The  building  was  later  moved 
to  Roanoke  Avenue  and  was  known  as  Foster’s  Hall,  the  ground  floor 
being  used  as  the  printing  plant  of  the  Riverhead  News  at  one  time. 

In  1700  the  only  “meeting  house”  in  what  was  to  become  the 
town  of  Riverhead  was  at  Old  Aquebogue,  now  Jamesport.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  the  only  other  church  edifices  in  the  area  were 
at  Upper  Aquebogue  and  Wading  River.  At  Baiting  Hollow  a  church 
was  erected  in  1802.  In  1815  a  separate  organization  was  formed 
there  by  the  Swedenborgians.  The  people  of  Riverhead  village  were 
yet  far  too  few  to  support  a  meeting  house.  As  late  as  1828  they 
worshipped  at  Upper  Aquebogue. 

Lower  Aquebogue  in  1731  erected  a  school  and  Presbyterian 
house  of  worship.  Nathaniel  Mather  was  the  first  pastor.  The  build- 
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mg  was  enlarged  in  1830  and  rebuilt  in  1859,  the  church  by  then 
having  become  Congregational. 

This  church  and  the  one  at  Mattituck,  four  miles  east,  evidently 
were  united  at  the  ordination  of  Joseph  Parks,  June  10,  1752.  His 
successor,  Nehemiah  Parker,  continued  in  charge  of  the  united  con¬ 
gregations  until  1766.  From  that  time  he  confined  his  labors  to  Mat¬ 
tituck  until  his  death,  in  1772.  After  thirteen  years  as  pastor  of  the 
Aquebogue  church,  Benjamin  Goldsmith  effected  a  reunion  with  the 
Mattituck  church.  He  continued  in  charge  of  both  thereafter  until 
his  death  in  1810. 

At  Upper  Aquebogue  (now  called  Aquebogue)  a  religious  society 
was  organized  in  1758  by  Elisha  Paine,  pastor  of  the  Separate  Church 
at  Bridgehampton.  The  first  meeting  house,  24  x  33,  was  erected 
about  1759  on  the  site  of  the  old  burying  ground  on  the  south  side 
of  the  highway.  In  1797  this  building  was  replaced  by  another, 
30  x  42,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  1833  the  second  edifice 
was  remodeled  and  rebuilt.  At  this  time  a  tall  steeple  with  a  bell 
was  placed  on  the  building,  suggesting  the  title  of  the  Steeple  Church 
by  which  it  is  still  known.  This  second  building  was  replaced  by 
another  in  1862  and  the  old  building  was  removed  to  Riverhead.  The 
old,  tall  steeple  fell  during  the  hurricane  of  1938  and  was  replaced 
with  a  new  steel-covered  spire. 

The  Northville  Church  owes  its  origin  to  a  separation  of  the 
church  at  Upper  Aquebogue  in  1829.  The  seceders  in  1831  built  a 
meeting  house,  32  x  42,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Main  Road  and  the 
Middle  Country  Road  that  it  might  serve  the  Northville  and  River- 
head  communities  as  well  as  Aquebogue.  This  was  known  as  the 
“Fanning  Church”  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Joshua  Fanning  gave  the 
south  part  of  his  farm  as  its  site.  There  were  one  hundred  thirty-five 
members  and  the  building  cost  $2500.  Christopher  Youngs  served 
as  pastor  during  1831  and  1832. 

The  division  of  the  Upper  Aquebogue  Church  was  due  largely  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  minister  of  the  time  and  also  to  the  adoption 
of  a  revised  Confession  of  Faith  by  those  who  withdrew  and  styled 
themselves  the  First  Strict  Congregational  Church  of  Riverhead. 
Services  were  held  at  the  Fanning  Church  until  November,  1834. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  church  the  people  of  Riverhead  were 
limited  to  the  use  of  the  Court  House  as  a  place  of  worship.  Under 
the  conviction  that  there  was  need  of  a  church  at  the  county  seat  the 
Fanning  Church  society  was  harmoniously  divided.  One  portion  of 
the  members  took  the  meeting  house  and  moved  it  to  Northville  where 
it  was  relocated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Middle  Country  Road.  The 
other  portion  formed  a  congregation  at  Riverhead.  The  Northville 
people  paid  the  Riverhead  members  $350  for  their  share  of  the 
property. 

The  original  Northville  Church  was  used  until  1859  when  a  larger 
edifice,  with  a  spire  ninety  feet  high,  was  erected  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  The  old  building  was  then  converted 
into  the  Northville  Academy  with  a  school  room  upstairs  and  a. lecture 
room  below.  The  new  building  was  dedicated  in  1860  and  in  1864 
the  Northville  Congregational  Church  Society  was  incorporated.  That 
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building  Avas  used  until  1877,  when  it  Avas  destroyed  by  fire.  A  neAV 
building  Avas  erected  on  the  same  site  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  but  in  1901  lightning  struck  the  church  and  it  was 
destroyed.  The  present  edifice,  the  fourth,  Avas  completed  in  1903. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  at  Franklinville  (Laurel)  Avas  erected 
in  1830  and  incorporated  in  1836  Avith  Israel  Fanning,  Nathaniel 
Horton,  Walter  Skidmore,  John  Wells,  James  Williamson  and  John 
T.  Young  its  first  trustees.  Joseph  Wells  served  the  parish  as  clerk 
from  1846  to  1908,  a  period  of  sixty-two  years.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Robert  W.  Wells,  who  served  for  ten  years.  The  society 
ceased  to  exist  in  1919. 

The  first  church  edifice  at  Wading  River  Avas  erected  about  1750. 
It  Avas  Presbyterian  until  1785  Avhen  it  became  Congregational.  It 
Avas  organized  Avith  nine  members  by  Daniel  Youngs.  Jacob  CorAvin 
Avas  the  pastor  in  1787.  He  A\Tas  succeeded  by  David  Webb.  After  his 
death  serAuces  Avere  conducted  by  Charles  MacLean  of  Riverhead. 

A  Congregational  Church  Avas  organized  in  1791  at  Baiting  Hol- 
Ioav  by  a  group  of  people  led  by  Daniel  Doaviis.  A  building  Avas  erected 
in  1803  and  rebuilt  in  1839.  In  1862  a  neAV  edifice  Avas  built.  The 
first  pastor,  Manley  Wells,  served  until  1802. 

In  1815  some  members  of  the  Baiting  HoIIoav  Congregational 
Church  organized  a  NeAV  Jerusalem  (SAvedenborgian)  Society,  with 
Jonathan  Horton  as  leader.  In  1839  they  erected  a  church  building. 
Elijah  Terry,  Avho  had  joined  the  SAvedenborgian  Church  at  Baiting 
Hollow  in  1831,  Avas  instrumental  in  establishing  such  a  church  at 
Riverhead  in  1839.  In  1855  an  edifice  Avas  erected  by  this  Society  at 
the  corner  of  Roanoke  Avenue  and  Second  Street.  The  congregation 
haAung  dAvindled,  the  church  and  parsonage  Avere  sold  in  1924.  The 
building  A\Tas  moved  to  Roanoke  Heights  Avhere  it  A\^as  made  into 
dAvellings.  The  parsonage  Avas  moved  to  the  corner  of  the  lot  and 
rebuilt.  A  select  school  Avas  conducted  in  the  church  at  one  time.  A 
burying  ground  belonging  to  the  society  is  located  north  of  Fifth 
Street  with  an  entrance  on  Roanoke  A\renue. 

Up  to  1830  there  being  no  church  edifice  at  the  county  seat,  serv¬ 
ices  were  held  in  the  County  Hall.  Judge  George  Miller  Avho  estab¬ 
lished  the  Seminary  Avas  also  the  founder  and  upholder  of  the 
Riverhead  Congregational  Church  in  1834.  Services  Avere  held  in  the 
Seminary  building  until  1841  Avhen  a  building  Avas  erected.  A  second 
structure  Avas  built  in  1859  but  it  Avas  destroyed  by  fire  in  1877.  The 
next  edifice,  built  in  1880,  Avas  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  as 
AATas  the  next  church  erected  in  1901.  The  present  edifice  Avas  erected 
in  1903.  James  H.  Tuthill,  surrogate  and  bank  president,  Avas  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for  forty-four  years.  William  I. 
Chalmers  was  pastor  for  tAventy-eight  years. 

Three  years  after  the  Methodist  circuit  riders  began  holding  regu¬ 
lar  religious  services  at  the  County  Hall,  a  society  of  nine  members 
Avas  organized  in  Riverhead  and  a  meeting  house  was  erected  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  dedicated  in  1835. 
By  1845  there  Avere  about  a  hundred  members  and  in  1869  a  neAV 
church  was  erected  on  the  original  site.  It  was  later  improved  and  a 
large  parish  house  Avas  added  to  the  rear  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000. 
Riverhead  was  first  a  part  of  the  Suffolk  Circuit.  Afterwards  for 
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several  years  it  was  connected  with  the  church  at  Jamesport,  one 
minister  serving  both  villages.  The  first  regular  preacher  at  River- 
head  was  Richard  Wymond. 

The  Methodists  at  Jamesport  originally  worshipped  in  a  build¬ 
ing  built  as  a  school  in  1833.  The  first  camp  meetings  were  held  on 
their  grounds  south  of  the  present  depot.  In  1870  the  grounds  were 
acquired  by  the  Suffolk  County  Camp  Meeting  Association.  A  Free 
Methodist  Society  was  organized  in  1869  by  William  J.  Selby  and  a 
small  chapel  was  built  on  the  east  side  of  Maple  Avenue  in  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  Riverliead.  After  a  few  years  the  building  was  purchased 
by  B.  F.  Howell  for  storage  of  hay  and  grain.  It  was  burned  in  1901. 

The  first  Episcopal  services  were  conducted  in  the  town  of  River- 
head  in  1871  at  the  home  of  George  Pugsley  by  Joseph  Young,  a  lay 
reader  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  priesthood.  The  first  house 
of  worship  was  built  in  1873  on  Washington  Avenue. 

The  town’s  first  Roman  Catholic  mass  was  celebrated  in  1844  at 
the  home  of  James  Magee  at  Aquebogue  by  Father  Curran  of  Astoria, 
with  only  four  persons  in  attendance.  In  1860  a  house  on  East  Ave¬ 
nue,  Riverliead,  was  purchased  for  use  as  a  chapel.  A  church  and 
rectory  were  erected  in  1870  a  short  distance  north  of  the  railroad 
on  the  site  of  the  present  building,  with  a  cemetery  adjoining.  The 
church  was  consecrated  in  1871  as  St.  John’s  Roman  Catholic  Church 
by  Bishop  Loughlin. 

St.  Izydora’s  Society  of  the  Polisli  Catholic  Church  was  organized 
January  8,  1904,  with  J.  M.  Victoris  as  president,  Anton  Danowski 
vice  president  and  Bruno  Panewich  secretary.  The  first  mass  was 
celebrated  February  5,  1904,  by  Father  Bacan.  On  June  5,  1905,  a 
class  of  two  hundred  was  confirmed  by  Bishop  McDonnell  of  Brooklyn. 
In  1907,  an  edifice  120  feet  long  with  twin  steeples  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seven  hundred. 
Kosciusko  Hall  was  likewise  erected  in  1907.  The  first  regular  priest 
was  Father  Yaszvansky.  There  is  also  St.  John’s  LTkranian  Greek 
Catholic  Church. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Redeemer  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1918  at  Foresters  Hall,  Riverliead.  The  first  service  was  in 
charge  of  Frank  Schwarz  of  Port  Jefferson.  Three  years  later  a 
church  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Griffing  Avenue  and  Cemetery 
Street.  In  1939  it  was  renovated  and  a  parish  hall  added  during  the 
pastorate  of  C.  Wollslager. 

The  Jewish  Synagogue  at  the  Northville  Turnpike  and  East  Ave¬ 
nue  was  erected  in  1924.  Samuel  Harding  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
organizing  a  Society  of  Jewish  Brotherhood  which  was  established 
with  eighteen  members.  He  was  the  first  president. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Riverliead  for  colored  people  first 
held  meetings  at  Baiting  Hollow  at  the  home  of  William  Harris.  In 
1916  a  small  chapel  was  erected  at  Roanoke  with  Harris  as  pastor. 
In  1925  an  old  dairy  barn  in  Riverliead  was  purchased  and  remodeled 
into  a  church.  There  is  also  the  Goodwill  African  Methodist  Church. 

Riverhead’s  first  newspaper,  the  Suffolk  Gazette,  was  issued  from 
the  building  of  Squire  Nate  Corwin  in  1849  with  Gilbert  P.  Lewis  as 
editor.  It  was  a  supporter  of  the  Whig  Party.  Early  in  1851  it  was 
removed  to  Sag  Harbor,  where  it  came  under  the  editorial  manage- 
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ment  of  John  Hancock.  In  December  1854  it  was  returned  to  River- 
head  and  shortly  thereafter  ceased  publication.  In  1859  the  Suffolk 
Union  was  founded  by  Washington  Van  Zandt  but  ceased  publication 
in  1862.  In  1868,  Buell  G.  Davis  of  Greenport  started  the  Suffolk 
County  Monitor  at  Riverhead.  It  was  purchased  by  James  S.  Evans 
and  merged  in  a  paper  he  was  publishing  at  Setauket.  This  establish¬ 
ment  was  afterwards  removed  to  Patchogue  and  survives  as  the 
Patchogue  Advance. 

In  March  of  1868  James  B.  Slade  founded  the  Riverhead  News. 
Associated  with  him  was  Rev.  Charles  C.  Lord  who  had  just  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  new  Swedenborgian  Church  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Slade  sold  out  in  1875  to  William  R.  Duvall,  Sr.,  at  whose  death 
in  1882  it  passed  to  his  son  William  R.  Duvall,  Jr.  Upon  his  election 
as  County  Clerk  in  1899,  Duvall  sold  the  paper  to  Horace  Hallock 
Williamson  who  continued  as  owner  and  editor  until  his  death  in 
1929  when  it  was  accpiired  by  Lewis  C.  Austin.  The  latter  died  May 
24,  1946,  and  the  paper  descended  to  his  son. 

The  County  Review  was  founded  in  1903  by  John  H.  Hagen  and 
Harry  Lee.  Hagen  eventually  sold  his  interest  to  Lee.  The  latter 
became  Republican  county  leader  and  made  the  Review  one  of  the 
widest  read  country  weeklies  in  the  State.  Its  present  owner  and 
publisher  is  T.  Harold  Forbes. 

Riverhead  village  has  four  banks.  The  oldest  is  the  Riverhead 
Savings  Bank,  organized  in  1872  with  Dr.  R.  H.  Benjamin  as  presi¬ 
dent;  John  S.  Marcy,  vice  president;  James  H.  Tuthill,  attorney, 
and  the  following  trustees:  Orville  B.  Ackerly,  Moses  F.  Benjamin, 
Thomas  Coles,  John  R.  Corwin,  John  Downs,  Jeremiah  M.  Edwards, 
Jonas  Fishel,  Nathaniel  W.  Foster,  Daniel  A.  Griffing,  Isaac  C. 
Halsey,  Simeon  S.  Hawkins,  Gilbert  H.  Ketcham,  R.  Thomas  Osborn, 
J.  Henry  Perkins,  Edwin  F.  Squier  and  J.  Halsey  Young. 

The  Suffolk  County  National  Bank  was  founded  at  Riverhead  in 
1890,  the  Suffolk  County  Trust  Company  in  1910,  and  the  Long  Island 
State  Bank  and  Trust  Company  in  1925.  All  four  banks  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  have  been  active  in  the  development  of  the  community,  the  town 
and  the  great  farming  area  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

The  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  was  formed  on  September 
28,  1886,  at  the  office  of  Surrogate  James  H.  Tuthill  who  was  chosen 
its  first  president.  Succeeding  presidents  have  been  Nathaniel  W. 
Foster,  Augustus  Floyd,  Willard  P.  Harmon,  Elihu  S.  Miller,  Charles 
J.  Werner,  Charles  Crave,  Ralph  J.  Hawkins,  Alice  B.  Vail,  Willis 
B.  Holcombe,  Walter  F.  Barnes,  and  John  D.  Hallock. 

In  1893  the  Society  acquired  the  building  of  the  Riverhead  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  which  had  moved  into  its  present  home.  The  present 
building  of  the  Society  was  erected  in  1930.  Colonel  Walter  F. 
Barnes  served  as  president  from  1928  to  his  death  in  1945.  Ernest 
M.  Robinson  is  the  efficient  custodian  of  the  present  building  and  its 
large  collection  of  valuable  items. 

Today  there  are  few  villages  in  the  State  more  progressive  and 
thriving  than  Riverhead,  which  is  not  only  Suffolk’s  county  seat  but 
has  become  the  shopping  center  of  an  area  known  throughout  the 
nation  for  its  unexcelled  potatoes  and  cauliflower.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  town  is  $18,280,333. 
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The  Hamptons  of  Suffolk 
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The  Town  of  Southampton 

SOUTHAMPTON  is  a  monument  to  the  foresight  and  bravery  of 
its  founders.  They,  themselves,  modestly  summarized  their 
achievement  when  they  wrote  to  Governor  Andros,  “We  have 
with  long  and  hard  labour  subdued  parte  of  these  lands  with  the 
perill  of  our  lives,-  especially  in  those  times  when  wee  were  few  in 
number  but  ye  heathen  (the  Indians)  numerous.” 

Heine,  possibly  the  most  brilliant  coiner  of  the  paradox  the 
world  has  ever  known,  said,  “We  learn  from  history  that  we  do  not 
learn  from  history.”  It  would  be  well  for  us,  however,  were  we  to 
learn  from  the  annals  of  our  town  that  we,  like  its  founders,  can 
protect  and  preserve  our  liberty  and  prosperity  only  by  the  work  of 
our  own  hands  and  by  eternal  vigilance  against  the  incessant  encroach¬ 
ments  on  our  freedom. 

Today  Southampton  is  a  town  of  beautiful  homes  and  prosperous 
farms,  a  haven  where  commerce  and  industry  flourish.  At  the  time 
of  its  settlement,  however,  it  was  largely  an  expanse  of  virgin  forest 
in  which  grew  huge  trees,  many  of  which  were  destined  to  become 
the  masts  of  the  King’s  ships.  The  woods  were  inhabited  mostly  by 
game.  There  were  bears,  wolves,  beavers  and  deer  in  large  numbers, 
and  tradition  has  it  that  buffaloes  were  to  be  found  here.  Here  and 
there  in  the  forest  were  glades  where  the  Indians  had  set  fires  to 
destroy  the  trees  and  permit  the  growth  of  pasture  for  deer.  The 
great  whales  rolled  and  spouted  in  the  ocean  and  became  the  prey 
of  the  Indians  who  were  expert  whalers. 

On  the  shores  of  the  bays  stood  the  lodges  of  the  Shinnecocks,  the 
aboriginal  owners  of  the  territory,  who  sustained  life  by  catching 
the  fish  and  shellfish  with  which  the  bays  abounded,  and  hunting 
game  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  woods.  I  shall  not  treat  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  in  detail  because  an  eminent  authority  on 
that  subject,  Mr.  John  H.  Morice,  has  done  so  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1630, 
the  peopling  of  New  England  commenced  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
oppression  of  the  Puritans  in  England  caused  an  accelerating  influx 
of  pioneers.  That  arrogant  and  foolish  monarch,  Charles  I,  whose 
insistence  upon  the  divine  right  of  Kings  was  to  lead  to  his  execution, 
granted  Long  Island  to  one  of  his  favorites,  William  Alexander,  Earl 
of  Stirling,  in  1636,  from  whose  agent,  James  Farrett,  the  settlers  of 
Southampton  procured  a  grant. 
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The  early  settlers  of  the  town  were  inhabitants  of  Lynn  in 
Massachusetts.  The  original  founders  were  eight  in  number :  Edward 
Howell,  Edmond  Farrington,  Josias  Starborough,  George  Welbe, 
Job  Sayre,  Edmond  Needham,  Henry  Walton  and  Daniel  How.  They 
were  joined  by  John  Cooper,  Allen  Bread,  William  Harker,  Thomas 
Halsey,  Thomas  Newell,  John  Farrington,  Richard  O’Dell,  Philip 
Kyrtland,  Thomas  Farrington  and  Thomas  Terry.  On  March  10, 
1639  they  signed  a  document  commonly  called  “The  Disposall  of  the 
Vessell,”  which  provided  for  the  formation  of  a  company  for  the 
permanent  settlement  of  the  town.  As  this  is  the  first  and  basic 
document  in  our  town  history,  it  is  inserted  here : 

The  Disposall  of  the  Vessell 

March  10,  1639  (1640  N.S.) 

In  consideracon  that  Edward  Howell  hath  disbursed  1 5  lb. 
and  Edmond  ffarington  10  lb.,  Josias  Stanborough  5  lbs., 
George  Welbe  10  lb.,  Job  Sayre  5  lb.,  Edmond  Needham  5  lb., 
Henry  Walton  10  lb.,  and  Thomas  Sayre  5  lb.,  Itt  is  Agreed 
vpon  that  wee,  the  forenamed  vndertakers  haue  disposed  of 
our  seueral  pts  of  our  vessell  to  Daniell  How.  In  Consideracon 
whereof  hee  is  to  transporte  them  so  much  goods  either  to 
them  their  heirs,  executors  and  Assignes,  (If  they  shall  desire 
it)  as  their  Several  Somme  or  Sommes  of  Monney  Shall 
Ammount  unto,  and  moreover,  to  each  of  those  persons 
Aboue  named  or  their  Assignes,  he  shall  transporte  to  each 
man  A  person  and  A  tunne  of  goods  free.  But  in  case  that 
any  of  the  forenamed  Persons  shall  not  haue  occasion  for  the 
transportacon  of  soe  much  goods  as  his  money  shall  Ammount 
vnto,  that  then  the  said  Daniell  is  to  make  them  payment  of 
the  remainder  of  the  monney  by  the  end  of  two  yeares  next 
ensueing  the  date  hereof,  and  likewise  this  vessell  shall  be  for 
the  vse  of  the  Plantacon,  and  that  the  said  Daniell  shall  not 
sell  this  vessell  without  the  consent  of  the  Maior  pt.  of  the 
Company.  And  that  the  vessell  shall  be  reddy  at  the  Towne  of 
Lynne  to  transporte  such  goods  as  the  aforesaid  vndertakers 
shall  Appointe,  that  is  to  say,  three  tymes  in  the  yeare,  ffur- 
thermore,  if  In  case  that  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  not  haue 
occasion  to  Transport  any  goods  that  then  the  said  Daniell 
is  to  pay  them  their  Somme  or  Sommes  of  Monney  together 
with  Allowance  for  A  tunne  of  goods  and  A  person  within 
the  tearme  of  two  years  next  ensueing  the  date  hereof,  And 
for  the  full  performance  of  *  *  *  said  Daniell  hath  *  *  * 
our  (three  lines  gone)  ffurthermore  where  as  it  is  expressed 
formerly  that  the  vessell  shall  come  to  our  Intended  Plantacon 
three  tymes  in  the  yeare,  we  thought  good  to  express  the 
tymes,  viz :  the  first  Moneth,  the  fourth  moneth  and  the  eighth 
moneth. 

ffurthermore  ffor  the  rates  of  persons,  goods  and  chattell, 
if  there  proue  any  difference  betweene  vs,  the  vndertakers 
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and  the  Said  Daniell  How,  that  then  it  shall  be  reffered  to 
two  men  whome  they  and  he  shall  chuse. 

ffurthermore  for  as  much  as  Allen  Bread,  Thomas  Halsey 
and  William  Harker  Are  by  the  Consent  of  the  company 
come  into  and  party  vndertakers  with  vs,  we  Edward  Howell 
Daniell  How  and  Henry  Walton  have  consigned  three  of  our 
pts,  that  is  to  each  man  a  howse  lott,  plantinge  lott  and  farme 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  ye  vndertakers  for  their  disburse¬ 
ment  of  five  pounds  A  man  to  vs  the  aboue  said  vndertakers, 
That  is  to  say  whereas  Mr.  Howell  had  3  lotts  he  shall  have 
but  two,  and  Daniell  How  for  3  lotts  shall  have  but  two  and 
Henry  Walton  for  2  lotts  shall  have  but  one. 

Edward  Howell 

Daniel  How 

Henr.  Walton. 

Forasmuch  as  wee,  Edward  Howell,  Edmond  ffarington, 
Edmond  Needham,  Daniel  How,  Josias  Stanborough,  Thomas 
Saire,  Job  Saire,  George  Welbe  and  Henry  Walton  &  Thomas 
Halsey,  Allen  Bread  and  William  Harker  haue  disbursed 
four  score  pounds  fifor  the  settinge  fforward  A  Plantacon  and 
in  regard  wee  have  taken  vpon  vs  to  transporte  at  our  owne 
prop  costs  and  charges  all  such  persons  as  shall  goe  at  the 
first  voyage  when  those  of  our  company  that  are  chosen 
thereunto  shall  goe  upon  discouery  and  search  and  to  beginne 
and  settle  a  plantacon.  and  ffurthermore,  in  regard  all  such 
persons  soe  goinge  upon  our  accompt,  haue  in  our  vessell 
the  ffreedom  of  half  a  tunne  of  goods  a  person  it  is  thought 
meete  that  wee  the  forenamed  undertakers  should  not  at  any 
tyme  nor  tymes  here  after  be  lyable  to  any  rates,  taxes  or 
Impositions,  nor  be  putt  vpon  any  fenceing,  building  or  meet¬ 
ing  house,  erectinge  ffortifications,  buildinge,  of  bridges, 
prepairinge  highways  nor  otherwise  charged  for  any  cause 
or  reason  whatsoeuer  during  the  tyme  of  our  discontinuance 
in  our  Intended  Plantacon  except  yt  in  the  fenceing  in  of 
plantinge  lotts,  euery  man  shall  with  his  neighbors  fence  or 
cause  to  be  fenced  by  the  first  day  of  April  well  shall  be  1641. 

ffurthermore  because  of  the  delayinge  to  lay  out  the 
bounds  of  townes  and  all  such  land  within  the  said  bowndes 
hath  bene  generally  the  ruin  of  townes  in  this  country,  there¬ 
fore  wee  the  said  vndertakers  haue  thought  good  to  take  upon 
us  the  dispose  of  all  landes  within  our  said  boundes  soe  yt 
wch  wee  lay  out  for  A  house  Lott  shall  at  all  tymes  from 
tyme  to  tyme  here  after  continue  to  be  A  house  lott  and  but 
one  dwelling  house  shall  be  builded  vpon  it,  and  those  lotts 
yt  wee  lay  out  for  plantinge  lotts  shall  not  at  any  tyme  nor 
tymes  hereafter  be  made  house  lotts  whereby  more  Inhabit¬ 
ants  might  be  received  into  our  said  Plantacon  to  the  ouer 
chargeing  of  Commons  and  the  Impoverishinge  of  the  towne, 
and  yt  alsoe  what  is  laved  out  for  commons  shall  continue 
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commons  and  noe  man  shall  presume  to  Incroach  vpon  it  not 
so  much  as  A  handes  breadth,  and  what  soever  we  lay  out 
for  farmes  shall  so  remaine  for  after  tyme,  and  ye  disposall 
of  all  such  lands  soe  layed  out  shall  be  at  all  tymes  and  from 
tyme  to  tyme  hereafter  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  vs,  the 
vndertakers,  or  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  (3  lines 
gone)  and  alsoe,  who  soever  selleth  his  Accommodations  in 
the  towne  shall  sell  house  lott  and  plantinge  lote  or  lotts  and 
meadow  Intirely  and  if  hee  sel  his  farme  he  shall  not  deuide 
it  but  sell  it  together,  viz :  his  ffarme  Intirely  and  his  Accom¬ 
modations  in  ye  Towne  Intirely.  Moreouer  whosoever  cometh 
in  by  vs  shall  hould  himselfe  satisfyed  with  four  Achres  to 
an  house  lott  and  twelve  Achres  to  a  plantinge  lott  and  soe 
much  meddow  and  vpland  as  may  make  his  Accommodations 
ffifty  achres,  except  wee,  the  said  undertakers,  shall  see 
cause  to  Inlarge  that  proportion  by  A  farme  or  otherwise, 
ffurthermore  noe  person  nor  persons  whasoeur  shall  challenge 
or  claime  any  proper  Interest  in  seas,  rivers,  creekes,  or 
brooks  howsoeuer  bounding  or  passing  through  his  grounds 
but  ffreedom  of  fishing,  fowling  and  nauigation  shall  be 
common  to  all  within  the  bankes  of  the  said  waters  what- 
soeuer. 

And  whosoever  shall  fell  any  tree  or  trees  in  highwayes, 
is  either  to  grubb  them  vp  by  the  rootes  or  else  to  cut  them 
smooth  up  even  by  the  grounde,  and  take  the  tree  or  trees 
out  of  all  such  highways.  And  whosoever  felleth  any  tree  or 
trees  in  the  commons  shall  either  carry  away  the  body  or 
bodyes  thereof  with  ye  Aptnances  or  else  sett  or  lay  it  up  on 
heapes  so  as  the  pasture  for  chattel  or  passage  for  man  or 
beaste  may  not  have  any  Annoyance.  Likewise  noe  person 
nor  persons  whatsoever  shall  fell  or  lopp  or  carry  away  any 
tree  or  trees,  firewood  or  otherwise,  off  or  from  any  lott  or 
lotts  whatsoeuer  for  as  is  the  lande  so  shall  ye  Aptnances 
bee  every  mans  owne  peculiar  property. 

Neither  shall  any  person  make  or  use  any  highwayes, 
paths  or  otherwise  ouer  any  persons  howse  lott,  plantinge 
lott  or  meadow,  but  shall  upon  all  occasions  use  the  Alloued 
wayes  layed  out  for  yt  end. 

ffurthermore  it  is  thought  meete  that  if  the  said  vnder¬ 
takers  make  any  Composition  with  any  person  or  persons  yt 
claime  *  *  *  manifest  his  or  their  *  *  *  in  any  part 

or  parts  in  all  *  *  *  of  the  place  where  god  shall  cause 

or  direct  us  to  beginne  our  Intended  plantation  *  *  *  the 

(2  lines  gone)  And  it  come  to  pass  yt  wee  the  said  under¬ 
takers  shall  either  in  our  owne  names  or  in  the  names  of  the 
Inhabitants  In  generall  promise  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  payed 
any  somme  or  sommes  of  money,  goods  or  chattell,  fines  or 
rates,  or  the  like  as  may  hereafter  be  thought  meete  propor- 
tionably  to  what  they  Inioy  and  that  then  every  person  or 
persons  Inhabitinge  within  the  boundes  of  our  plantation, 
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being  owners  of  land  there,  that  they  shall  be  contented  and 
pleased  to  help  to  beare  A  share  or  shares  from  tyme  to 
tyme  and  at  all  tymes  hereafter,  of  all  such  payments  as  may 
be  required  of  vs,  the  forenamed  vndertakers,  or  executors, 
Administrators  or  Assigns,  and  yt  his  or  their  subscribinge 
to  these  presents  may  be  a  sufficient  declaration  under  all  such 
persons  handes,  yt  they  doe  Approue  of  all  the  premises  here 
specified. 

Lastly,  wee  the  said  undertakers  testify  by  these  presents 
in  our  admittinge  of  Inhabitants  to  our  Intended  plantacon 
that  wee  without  any  kinde  of  reservation,  leave  men  ffree 
to  choose  and  determine  all  causes  and  controuerseys,  Arbi¬ 
trary  among  themselves,  And  that  whensoever  it  shall  please 
the  lord,  and  he  shall  see  it  goode  to  adde  to  vs  such  men  as 
shall  be  fitt  matter  for  A  church,  that  then  wee  will  in  that 
thinge  lay  ourselues  downe  before  ye  constitutes  there  of 
either  to  be  or  not  to  bee  receaued  as  members  thereof  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  shall  discerne  the  worke  of  god  to  be  in  our 
hearts. 


Edward  Howell, 
Edmond  Needham, 
Josiah  Stanborough, 

Ilenr.  Walton, 
mark  of 
Allen  X  Bread, 


Ye  marke  of 
Edmond  X  ffarington 
J  ob  Sayre 
Daniell  How, 

George  Welbe, 
Thomas  Halsey, 
William  Harker 


Undertakers. 


The  mark  of 
Thomas  +  Newell 
John  ffarington 
the  mark  of 
Richard  0  Odell  (?) 


Philip  Kyrtland 
Nathaniel  Kirtland 
Thomas  ffarington 
Thom  Terry 


These  are  to  giue  notice  that  wee,  the  aforesaid  company 
of  vndertakers,  doe  fully  and  ffreely  give  our  consentt  that 
John  Cooper  shall  and  is  admitted  an  vndertaker  with  the  like 
full  and  lymited  power  with  our  selues  in  all  cases  yt  may 
concerne  our  Plantacon. 


Edward  Howell, 

The  marke  of  Edmond  X  ffarington, 
Edmond  Needham-, 

Thomas  Halsey, 

The  marke  of  Allen  X  Bread, 
Daniel  How, 

Henr.  Walton, 


A  Declaration  of  the  Company 

Know  all  men  whome  these  presents  may  concerne  yt 
whereas  it  is  expressed  in  one  Artickle  that  the  power  of 
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disposinge  of  lands  and  Admission  of  Inhabitants  into  our 
plantation  shall  at  all  tymes  remain  in  the  hands  of  vs  the 
said  vndertakers  to  vs  and  our  heirs  forever,  that  our  true 
intent  and  meaninge  is  that  when  our  plantacon  is  layed  out 
by  those  Appointed  according  to  our  Artickles  and  that  there 
shall  be  a  church  gathered  and  constituted  according  to  the 
minde  of  christ  that  then  wee  doe  ffreely  lay  downe  our  power 
both  of  orderinge  and  disposeing  of  the  plantacon  and  receiv¬ 
ing  of  Inhabitants  or  any  other  thing  that  may  tende  to  the 
good  and  welfare  of  ye  place  at  the  feete  of  Christ  and  his 
church,  provided  that  they  shall  not  doe  anythinge  contrary  to 
the  true  meaneinge  of  the  fformer  Artickles. 

ffurthermore  whereas  it  is  expressed  in  A  fformer 
Artickle  yt  the  lande  of  ye  undertakers  shall  at  all  tymes 
remaine  ffree  from  affording  any  helpe  to  builde  meetinge 
house  or  making  of  bridge  or  bridges  or  mendinge  of  high- 
wayes  or  the  lyke  during  the  tyme  of  their  discontinuance 
from  our  Plantacon  it  is  thought  meete  that  it  shall  take  place 
and  stand  in  force  but  two  yeares  vnless  there  bee  some  goode 
reason  given  for  it  and  then  those  shall  have  land  only  for 
the  third  year  provided  that  within  the  third  year  they  come 
back  againe  *  *  *  ye  4th  day  of  ye  4th  *  *  *  16 
(one  line  partly  gone). 

In  Witness  of  these  two  Artickles  foregoinge  we  have  set 
to  our  handes. 

The  marke  of  Edward  Howell, 

Edmond  X  ffarrington,  Thomas  Halsey, 

John  Cooper,  Daniel  How, 

Edmond  Needham,  Thomas  Sayre, 

Henr.  Walton, 


These  are  to  give  notice  that  wee  the  afore  sayd  vnder¬ 
takers  doe  fully  and  freely  give  our  consent  that  Mr.  John 
Gosmere  shall  and  is  admitted  an  vndertaker  with  the  like 
full  and  limited  power  with  our  selues  in  all  cases  yt  Con- 
cerne  our  Plantacon. 


Edward  Howell, 
Edmond  Needham, 
Henr.  Walton, 
John  Cooper, 
William  Harker, 
Job  Sayre, 


The  marke  of 
Allen  X  Bread, 
Thomas  Sayre, 

The  marke  of 
Edmond  X  ffarington, 
Thomas  Halsey. 


On  April  17,  1640,  the  company  procured  its  patent  from  Farrett 
for  “Eight  mvles  square  of  land  *  *  *  &  that  they  are  to  take 

their  Choice  to  sit  downe  upon  as  best  liketh  them.”  Soon  there¬ 
after  the  ship  bearing  eight  men,  one  woman  and  a  child  sailed  for 
Long  Island.  They  landed  at  Manhasset  Bay,  known  in  the  old  Dutch 
records  as  Sellout’s  Bay. 
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When  the  settlers  landed,  they  found  that  the  Dutch  had  fastened 
to  a  tree  the  arms  of  their  High  Mightinesses.  The  settlers  promptly 
pulled  down  these  arms  and  in  derision  carved  on  the  tree  what  the 
old  chronicle  calls  “An  un-handsome  face.”  The  Indian  Sachem 
Penhawitz,  whose  tribe  inhabited  those  parts,  promptly  advised  the 
Dutch,  who  claimed  dominion  over  all  Long  Island,  of  their  arrival. 
Blazing  with  wrath,  the  Dutch  Council  directed  the  arrest  of  the 
immigrants,  and  Secretary  Van  Tienhoven,  with  a  sergeant  and 
twenty-three  men,  seized  the  English  and  brought  them  to  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  settlers  admitted  that  they  had  come  over  “to  make  a  planta¬ 
tion  and  that  many  people  were  expected  to  come.”  They  stated 
in  their  extenuation  that  they  did  not  know  that  they  were  encroaching 
upon  Dutch  territory  and  said  that  the  “Un-handsome  face”  had 
been  carved  by  either  Farrett  or  How,  who  had  left  for  New  Haven 
in  the  sloop  before  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  soldiery  to  arrest  the 
settlers.  The  council  found  that  the  trespass  by  the  settlers  had  not 
been  wilful  and  they  were  freed  upon  agreeing  in  writing  never  to 
return. 

When  the  sloop  returned  from  New  Haven,  it  sailed  in  an  east¬ 
ward  direction  down  Long  Island  Sound  and  finally  cast  anchor  at 
Home’s  Hill.  The  precise  date  of  the  landing  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  probably  close  to  June  12,  1640,  when  the  colonists  received  from 
Farrett  a  deed  which  granted  to  them  “All  those  lands  lying  and 
being  bounded  by  the  Peaconeck  and  the  easter-most  point  of  Long 
Island,  with  the  whole  breadth  of  the  said  island  from  sea  to  sea 
*  *  *  in  consideration  of  Barge  Hire  besides  they  being  drove  off 
by  the  Dutch  from  the  place  where  they  were  by  me  planted,  to  their 
great  damage  by  and  with  a  competent  summe  in  money  in  hand 
paid  before  the  sealing  and  delivering  of  these  presents,  all  amount¬ 
ing  unto  400  pounds.” 

The  boats  from  the  sloop  entered  North  Sea  Harbor,  and  tradi¬ 
tion  has  it  that  the  first  woman  who  stepped  ashore  cried  out,  “For 
conscience  sake,  were  on  dry  land.”  To  this  day  the  site  is  known 
as  Conscience  Point  and  June  12th  is  celebrated  by  the  Town  of 
Southampton  as  Founder’s  Day. 

Over  the  old  Indian  trail  that  has  now  become  North  Sea  Road 
the  settlers  made  their  way  to  Old  Town  Pond  near  the  site  of  the 
Southampton  Hospital,  and  until  1648  they  lived  at  this  so-called 
“Old  Town.” 

The  priority  of  the  founding  of  the  towns  of  Southampton  and 
Southold  has  been  debated  with  much  learning  and  considerable 
acrimony  by  two  eminent  historians,  the  Rev.  George  Rogers  Howell 
and  the  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker.  The  details  of  that  dispute  need  not 
here  concern  us;  suffice  to  say  that  a  scholarly  monograph  on  the 
subject,  written  by  Judge  Henry  P.  Hedges,  favors  the  earlier  founda¬ 
tion  of  Southampton. 

The  colonists  lived  under  the  most  harsh  and  austere  conditions. 
The  matter  of  tilling  the  soil  was,  of  course,  of  prime  importance, 
and  from  the  Indians  they  obtained  corn  for  their  planting  and  were 
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instructed,  like  the  Pilgrims,  to  fertilize  it  with  fish.  The  first  corn 
fields  were  apparently  on  what  was  known  as  “Little  Playne”,  which 
extended  from  the  Old  Town  Pond  to  Town  Pond.  Nearby  were  the 
habitations,  most  of  them  were  cellars  or  pits  in  the  ground  roofed 
over  with  sods. 

Five  of  the  early  settlers  call  for  special  mention:  Edward 
Howell  had  owned  a  manor  at  Marsh  Gibbon  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  had  become  a  freeman  in  Massachusetts  and  a  land  owner  in 
Lynn.  He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  first  grist  mill  in  Southampton 
which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Benedict’s  Creek  north  of  the  present 
railroad  track.  Probably  next  to  him  in  importance  must  be  ranked 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  described  by  Governor  Winthrop  as 
“a  Godly,  learned  man”  who  was  ordained  Minister  of  Southampton 
in  November,  1640.  In  the  ancient  records  of  the  town  will  be  found 
laws  prepared  in  what  appears  to  be  the  Minister’s  own  handwriting; 
fortunately  for  the  colonists  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  enforce 
these  laws,  for  they  punished  with  death  many  things  which  we  would 
now  regard  as  rather  petty  offenses.  Pierson  found  himself  frequently 
in  conflict  with  his  parishioners,  believing  as  he  did  that  only  Church 
members  should  vote  in  the  local  elections,  while  most  of  the 
colonists  believed  that  every  land  owner  should  have  the  right  of 
vote.  He  opposed  the  decision  of  Southampton  to  unite  itself  with 
Connecticut  when  the  New  England  Confederacy  was  formed  because 
that  confederacy  did  not  limit  voting  to  Church  members.  In  1647 
he  left  Southampton.  His  son,  Abraham  Pierson,  Jr.,  was  the  first 
president  of  Yale  College. 

John  Cooper  was  also  prominent  among  the  early  settlers.  He 
kept  the  town  tavern  and  had  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  erecting 
stages  for  drying  and  salting  fish  and  also  raised  and  sold  horses. 
Among  these  settlers  were  Richard  Woodhull,  later  the  founder 
of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  and  Richard  Smith,  who  was  to  become 
the  founder  of  Smithtown. 

The  relations  of  the  Indians  with  the  settlers  were  usually 
amicable  but,  mindful  of  the  excesses  of  New  England,  the  colonists 
enacted  an  ordinance  against  giving  or  lending  the  Indians  any 
firearms  or  gun  powder. 

The  settlers  had  not  been  long  at  Southampton  when  they 
obtained  from  Farrett  (July  7,  1640)  a  confirmation  of  their  patent 
which  described  the  bounds  as  follows:  “It  is  to  begin  at  a  place 
westward  from  Shinnecock,  entitled  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  indians  draw  over  their  cannoes  out  of  the  North  Bay  over  to 
the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  from  there  to  run  along  that  neck 
of  land  eastward  the  whole  breadth  between  the  Bays  aforesaid 
to  the  easterly  end  of  an  island  or  neck  of  land  lying  over  against 
the  island,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Farrett ’s  Island.” 
Incidentally,  Governor  Winthrop  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
grant  on  October  20,  1641,  when  he  wrote:  “I  doe  hereupon  Concerne 
&  do  accordingly  (so  farre  as  power  is  given  me)  ordr  &  sett  downe 
that  ye  Inhabitants  of  ye  Tract  of  Land  within  Mentioned  on  ye 
Plantation  now  called  Sotjth-hampton  upon  Long  Island  &  their 
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successors  for  ever  shall  pay  yearely  to  ye  said  Earl  of  Starling 
his  heires  or  Assignes  upon  ye  last  day  of  September  at  South 
Hampton  aforesaid  fower  Bushells  of  ye  best  Indian  Corne  there 
growing  or  ye  value  of  so  much  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  Rents  & 
service  (the  fifth  Parte  of  Gould  &  Sylver  are  to  ye  Kings  Matie 
reserued  alwayes  excepted)”. 

On  December  13,  1640,  the  company  obtained  from  the  Indians 
a  deed  whose  westerly  boundary  was  at  Canoe  Place.  The  considera¬ 
tion  was  “sixteene  coats  already  received,  and  alsoe  three  score 
bushells  of  Indian  corne  to  bee  payed  vpon  lawfull  demand  the  last 
of  September,  which  shall  be  in  the  yeare  1641,  &  further  in  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  above  named  English  shall  defend  vs  the  sayed 
Indians  from  the  uniust  violence  of  whatever  Indians  shall  illegally 
assaile  vs,”. 

For  eight  years  the  pioneers  lived  near  the  Old  Town  Pond. 
The  Meeting  House  to  which  they  wended  their  way  for  Sunday 
worship  was  probably  constructed  in  1641  and,  when  the  new  Church 
was  built,  fell  from  its  high  estate  to  become  a  tavern.  The  settle¬ 
ment  itself  was  owned  by  the  Company  of  Undertakers.  They  owned 
their  land  in  proportion  to  their  respective  contributions.  150  pounds 
was  known  as  a  full  share,  and  for  a  long  while  50  pounds,  or  %rd 
of  a  share,  was  the  smallest  division.  Care  was  exercised  in  admitting 
new  commoners,  and  all  land  that  was  not  specifically  allotted 
remained  the  property  of  the  original  proprietors  and  their  heirs. 

In  1648  the  town  moved  from  its  old  site  to  the  present  Main 
Street,  and  the  records  show  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

“June  11th,  1647,  it  is  ordered  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  towne,  this  daye,  that  this  towne  is  to  bee  divided  into 
fortie  house  lots,  some  biger,  some  less — as  men  haue  put  in 
a  share  sixe  thousen  pounds  to  be  divided  into  fortie  parts.” 

“This  instant,  the  23d  of  March,  1648,  it  is  ordered  by 
the  fiue  men  apoynted  for  towne  affaires  that  the  whole  towne 
shall  be  called  together  on  the  second  day  next,  at  the  setting 
of  the  sunne,  to  consider  of  a  towne  plot  that  shall  be  then 
and  there  presented  to  them,  and  to  determine  concerning  the 
said  plot  or  some  others  that  may  be  presented  by  any  other 
mans  advice,  and  also  to  consider  of  such  home  accomodations 
as  may  be  most  suitable  to  the  comfort,  peace  &  welfare  of 
this  plantation  as  touching  the  proportion  to  euery  man  in 
his  taking  vp  according  to  his  valuation,  &  that  there  be  men 
apointed  forthwith  to  devide  the  same,  and  this  to  put  in 
execution  the  order  aboue  written.” 

A  few  days  later  three  acres  for  a  home  lot  was  settled  as  the 
proportion  for  each  fifty  right.  Soon  thereafter  a  new  church  was 
built  and  the  parishoners  were  summoned  to  meeting  by  Edward 
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Howell  who  received  25  shillings  a  year  “For  his  sounding  the  drum 
on  the  Sabbath  day  twice  before  the  meetings”,  for  the  Church 
lacked  a  bell  for  many  years.  By  order  of  the  town,  the  men  carried 
their  guns  to  the  meeting,  one-half  of  them  carrying  guns  on  one 
Sabbath  and  the  other  half  on  the  next. 

The  first  school  was  not  erected  until  1664.  But  Richard  Mills, 
the  first  schoolmaster,  who  was  also  the  Town  Clerk,  had  instructed 
pupils  years  before  that  time,  and  in  1663  Jonas  Holsworth  came 
from  Hempstead  and  was  hired  to  teach  school  for  two  years  at  a 
salary  of  35  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  following  year  the  town 
ordered  the  construction  of  a  school  house  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  wide. 
Miss  Abigail  Halsey,  in  her  delightful  monograph  “In  Old  South¬ 
ampton,”  says  of  this  school: 

“This  first  recorded  schoolhouse  probably  stood  in  the 
west  street  (Wind  Mill  Lane),  opposite  Jagger  Lane  and 
south  of  the  present  North  End  graveyard.  After  1683  it 
housed  the  county  courts  as  well  as  the  village  school.  The 
building  was  unpainted,  and  its  board  seats  were  fastened  to 
wooden  benches  facing  the  wall.  It  had  a  fireplace  at  each 
end.  The  fire  was  kindled  each  morning  by  live  coals  from 
John  Jagger  Js  fireplace  next  door.  Here  the  sticks  of  wood 
brought  each  day  by  the  pupils  were  transmuted  into  the 
light  of  knowledge.  Just  before  the  morning  recess  two  boys 
went  next  door  to  get  a  pail  of  water.  As  the  gourd  dipper 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  pupils  partook  from  that 
ancient  drinking  fountain  with  no  fear  of  germs..  Like  the 
church,  the  schoolhouse  was  swept  once  a  week  and  sometimes 
scrubbed  by  the  girls  of  the  school.” 


The  educational  standards  of  the  town  must  have  been  high, 
for  many  of  its  pioneers  were  men  who,  by  the  standards  of  those 
times,  were  well-educated.  Sixteen  of  the  signers  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  in  1640  had  signed  their  own  names.  There  were  only 
four  who  had  been  compelled  to  make  their  mark. 

The  population  of  the  town  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the 
old  records  we  find  the  following: 


“A  List  of  the  ffreemen  inhabiting  The  Towne  of  South 
anrpton,  March  ye  8th,  1649: 


Edw.  Howell,  Gent. 
John  Gosmer,  Gent. 
John  Moore, 

Rich.  Odell,  Gent. 
Tho.  Halsey, 

John  Howell, 
William  Browne, 
John  Coop(er), 


Tho.  Sayres, 

Job  Sayres, 

Edward  Johnes, 
Josiah  Stanborough 
Tho.  Talmage, 

Rich.  Smith, 

Rich.  Barrett, 

John  White. 
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A  list  of  all  the  townsmen,  May  the  10th,  1649. 


1.  Mr.  (Edward)  Howell, 

2.  Mr.  (John)  Gosmer, 

3.  Mr.  (Thurston)  Raynor, 

4.  Mr.  (Richard)  Odell, 

5.  Thomas  Halsey, 

6.  John  Howell, 

7.  John  Coop(er), 

8.  Thomas  Cooper, 

9.  Thomas  Sayer, 

10.  Jobe  Sayer 

11.  Edward  Jones, 

12.  Josiah  Stanborough, 

13.  Thomas  Talmage, 

14.  Samuell  Dayton, 

15.  Thomas  Vayle, 


16.  Richard  Poste, 

17.  Thomas  Hildreth, 

18.  Henry  Pearson, 

19.  John  White, 

20.  Ellis  Cooke, 

21.  Isake  Willman, 

22.  Richard  Barrett, 

23.  Richard  Smyth, 

24.  Thomas  Burnett, 

25.  George  Wode, 

26.  John  Jesepp, 

27.  William  Rogers, 

28.  William  Browne, 

29.  Robert  Merwin.  ’  ’ 


The  settlers  had  not  been  long  in  their  new  homes  when  they 
were  thrown  into  consternation  by  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Halsey  by  an  Indian.  A  general  Indian  uprising  was  expected,  and 
messengers  were  sent  to  Wyandanch  by  the  town  magistrates, 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance.  It  so  happened  that  Lion 
Gardiner  was  spending  the  night  at  the  Chieftain’s  Lodge.  The 
advisors  of  Wyandanch  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from  going  to 
Southampton,  saying  that  the  English  would  undoubtedly  kill  him, 
but  Gardiner  advised  him  to  go,  courageously  stating  that  he  would 
remain  as  a  hostage.  Wyandanch  set  out  for  Southampton,  found 
the  Indians  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  himself  took  them  to 
Hartford  for  trial. 

Some  few  years  later  some  houses  were  burned  at  Southampton 
by  an  Indian  and  a  woman  servant,  and  a  fine  was  laid  upon  the 
Indians  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  which  is 
referred  to  as  “Fire  Money.”  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  were  pleasant.  There 
were  minor  annoyances,  such  as  depredations  by  the  Indians’  dogs, 
and  the  Indian  custom  of  digging  vegetable  cellars  into  which  the 
settlers’  cattle  occasionally  fell.  The  Indians,  however,  more  than 
made  up  for  these  annoyances  by  their  assistance  in  the  whaling 
industry,  which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  days  when  whale-oil 
furnished  the  main  source  of  illumination. 

In  1644  the  town  was  divided  into  wards,  and  in  each  ward  two 
persons  were  chosen  to  cut  up  drift  whales  cast  upon  the  beach,  and 
others  were  directed  to  patrol  the  beach  for  whales.  Anyone  who 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  patrol  was  either  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten 
shillings  or  be  whipped  at  the  whipping  post. 

With  usual  foresight  the  early  settlers  were  determined  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  the  town.  In  1659  there  was  made  what  is  known 
as  the  Quogue  purchase.  Wyandanch  sold  to  John  Ogden  a  tract 
extending  from  the  easterly  end  of  Southampton  ( i .  e.:  Canoe  Place) 
to  Apaucuck.  Some  time  iater  Ogden,  in  turn,  sold  the  land  to  John 
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Scott,  that  stormy  petrel  who  created  confusion  wherever  he  went, 
and  Scott  sold  it  to  the  town  in  1663. 

The  so-called  Topping  purchase  (by  Captain  Thomas  Topping 
from  the  Indians)  which  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  town  to 
Seatuck,  the  present  Eastport,  was  made  in  1662  and  four  years  later 
the  Indians  who  had  protested  against  the  sale  to  Topping  executed 
a  new  deed  to  “Our  ancient  and  living  ffriends,  the  townesmen  of 
Southampton.”  The  matter  was  finally  determined  by  Governor 
Nicolls  who  made  a  decision  directing  Captain  Topping  and  John 
Cooper  to  deliver  to  the  town  all  their  deeds  of  the  property. 


Hampton  House,  Brid gehampton 


In  1676,  Governor  Edmund  Andros  granted  a  patent  to  the 
town,  much  against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants  who  argued  very 
emphatically  that  they  already  had  a  just  and  lawful  title  to  the 
land  and  should  not  be  required  to  take  out  any  patent.  Southold 
also  objected.  The  Court  of  Assizes  thereupon  gave  judgment  that  the 
two  towns,  for  their  disobedience,  had  forfeited  all  their  titles,  rights 
and  privileges,  and  faced  with  this  threat  they  were  compelled  to 
accept  the  patent. 

From  its  earliest  days  the  town  had  been  governed  by  a  town 
meeting  at  which  all  freeholders  were  entitled  to  vote,  and  adult 
males  were  compelled  to  attend  or  pay  a  fine.  The  town  meeting 
enacted  ordinances,  elected  town  officials  and  was  the  Court  at  which 
important  cases  were  tried.  It  appointed  magistrates  and  other 
officials.  It  directed  the  erection  of  public  stocks,  where  poor 
Edmund  Shaw  might  be  seen  unhappily  hanging  his  head  after 
excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  or  Sarah  Veale  might 
be  observed  suffering  the  sentence  of  the  quarter  court,  which 
directed  her  to  “stand  with  her  tongue  in  a  cleft  stick  soe  long  as  the 
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offence  committed  by  her  was  read  and  declared.”  The  lady  had 
committed  the  rather  mysterious  crime  of  using  “exhorbitant  words 
of  imprecation.” 

Some  of  the  culprits,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
such  public  ridicule.  Thomas  Diament  was  merely  sentenced  “for 
calling  Joseph  Raynor  and  John  Scott  dogg  and  hound.”  We  are 
told  that  Isaac  Willman  “in  a  passionate  manner  said  that  some 
of  them  that  voted  for  the  raising  of  the  mill  knew  noe  more  what 
belonged  to  the  seapoose  (inlet  from  Mecox  Bay  to  ocean)  than 
a  dogg.” 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  always  zealous  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  liberties.  When  Charles  II  decided  that  Long  Island 
should  be  in  the  Province  of  New  York  and  not,  as  it  preferred, 
in  Connecticut,  the  five  easterly  towns  were  constituted  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  As  such  they  came  under  the  new  provincial 
statutes,  known  as  the  Duke’s  Laws,  which  took  away  the  authority 
of  the  town  meeting,  causing  the  people  of  Southampton  and  other 
towns  to  protest  vigorously. 

When  the  Dutch,  having  returned  to  temporary  power,  sent  the 
frigate  Zeehond  to  South  old  to  require  the  eastern  towns  to  take 
an  Oath  of  Loyalty  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  John  Cooper,  South¬ 
ampton’s  representative,  told  the  Dutch  commissioners  “to  take  care 
and  not  appear  with  that  thing  (the  Dutch  flag)  at  Southampton.” 
Not  content  with  this  rebuff,  the  Dutch  thereafter  sent  a  number  of 
boats  to  Southold,  but  Captain  John  Howell  with  sixty  men  from 
Southampton  and  Easthampton  came  to  its  assistance.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Winthrop  they  forced  the  Dutch  to  sail 
home  and  they  were  seen  no  more. 

In  the  meantime  Southampton  town  was  becoming  more  thickly 
inhabited.  Watermill,  which  obtained  its  name  from  Edward 
Howell’s  mill,  was  settled,  as  was  Bridgehampton,  and  there  was 
also  a  westward  migration. 

The  early  inhabitants  never  for  an  instant  thought  that  a 
benevolent,  all-wise  Government  owed  them  a  living.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  wrung  their  livelihood  from  the  soil  and  the  waters  by 
their  own  arduous  efforts.  Everyone  worked  and  worked  incessantly. 
The  Doctor  and  the  Minister  tilled  the  soil  and  fished.  Every  man 
was  his  own  carpenter  and  shoemaker.  The  cloth  was  spun  by  the 
women  of  the  household.  Henry  P.  Hedges,  in  his  day  the  Nestor 
of  the  Suffolk  County  Bar,  and  at  one  time  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Yale,  described  the  life  of  those  days  in  the  following  words: 
“From  his  head  to  his  feet  the  farmer  stood  in  clothes  of  his  own 
and  his  wife’s  make.  The  leather  of  his  shoes  came  from  hides 
of  his  own  cattle;  the  linen  and  wool  were  from  produce  he 
raised.  The  wife  and  daughters  braided  and  sewed  the  straw  hats 
on  their  heads.  The  fur  cap  was  made  from  fox  or  chipmunk  he 
had  shot,  and  the  feathers  that  filled  the  beds  and  pillows  were 
plucked  from  his  own  geese.  The  pillow  cases,  sheets,  and  blankets, 
the  quilts  and  the  towels  and  the  table-cloths  were  all  homemade. 
The  harness  and  the  lines  the  farmer  cut  from  hides  grown  on  his 
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own  farm.  Everything  about  his  ox  yoke,  except  staple  and  ring,  he 
made.  His  whip,  his  oxgoad,  his  flail,  ax,  hoe,  and  fork  handles 
were  his  own  work.”  In  addition  to  all  these  duties,  every  man  was 
a  soldier  obliged  to  drill  and  to  stand  watch.  He  could  be  called 
upon  to  help  to  open  the  inlet  at  Mecox  Bay,  to  help  in  whaling 
and  to  clear  the  highways. 


Ship's  Figurehead  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate  "Ohio,”  at  Canoe  Place, 
on  South  Side  of  Montauk  Highway 


While  there  were  a  few  negro  and  Indian  slaves  and  indentured 
servants,  nearly  all  the  work  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  its 
freeholders  and  their  families.  Gradually,  as  the  town  grew,  men 
became  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  a  single  calling.  Fulling 
mills  were  built,  weavers,  tanners,  carpenters  and  other  artisans 
came  to  the  town,  as  well  as  merchants. 

The  first  tavern  was  kept  by  Richard  Mills,  a  busy  man,  who 
was  also  Town  Clerk  and  schoolmaster.  There  was  a  cow  keeper 
who  watched  the  cattle. 
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As  the  population  of  the  town  increased,  and  it  became  more 
and  more  necessary  to  allot  the  common  lands,  an  ingenious  method 
was  adopted.  The  town  trustees  selected  a  number  of  persons  whose 
rights  taken  together  would  be  a  150  pound  lot.  Their  names  and 
rights  would  be  written  on  a  ticket  and  placed  in  a  box.  A  number 
of  tickets  equal  to  the  number  of  lots  to  be  drawn,  with  the  number 
of  a  lot  on  each  ticket,  would  be  placed  in  another  box  and  tickets 
would  be  drawn  alternately  from  each  box,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
lots  and  the  names  of  the  persons  who  drew  them  would  be  recorded. 
This  simple  process  worked  with  complete  fairness,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  by  the  Courts  as  to  its  legality. 

In  1686  the  town  was  again  compelled  to  take  out  a  new  patent, 
this  time  from  Governor  Dongan,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  town 
paid  forty  shillings  annually  as  a  quit  rent. 

Slowly  the  town  spread  toward  the  west.  At  Canoe  Place, 
Jeremiah  Culver  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  1739  where  he  built  his 
house,  which  was  later  enlarged  and  became  the  Canoe  Place  Inn, 
subsequently  destroyed  by  fire  and  replaced  by  the  Inn  which  is 
still  operated  under  the  same  name.  Not  far  from  the  Inn  is  the 
burial  place  of  Paul  Cuffee,  a  Shinnecock  Indian,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  missionary  on  the  eastern  part  of  Long  Island,  and  who 
traveled  on  foot  from  Poose  Patuck  to  Montauk  on  many  occasions 
during  his  ministry.  West  of  Canoe  Place  lies  the  village  which 
was  originally  described  by  the  euphonious  and  significant  name 
of  Good  Ground  in  the  town  records  of  1728  written  in  the  crabbed 
and  ornate  handwriting  of  an  ancient  chirographer,  dead  these  200 
years,  and  which,  for  some  reason  which  I  never  could  understand, 
was  later  changed  to  the  harsh  and  meaningless  term  of  Hampton 
Bays.  Here  stands  the  lighthouse  built  on  Ponquogue  Point  in  1857 
and  first  lighted  on  January  1,  1858. 

Farther  west  are  East  Quogue,  Quogue,  Westhampton  Beach, 
Remsenburg,  Speonk  and  Eastport. 

“Happy  is  the  nation  whose  annals  are  brief”,  said  the  ancient 
Roman,  and  from  its  founding  to  the  Revolution  Southampton  devel¬ 
oped  in  peace,  and  its  annals  are  short  and  simple,  dealing  largely 
with  purely  domestic  matters.  The  character  of  the  people,  how¬ 
ever,  speaks  eloquently  from  their  records,  and  we  would  do  well 
to  emulate  them.  While  they  were  profoundly  religious,  they  were 
tolerant  of  those  who  differed  with  them  in  religion.  They  stood 
firmly  against  the  contention  of  the  Reverend  Abraham  Pierson  that 
only  Church  members  should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  civil  elections. 

The  witchcraft  trials,  which  were  such  a  blot  on  the  history  of 
New  England,  find  no  replica  in  our  records.  Their  kindliness  showed 
itself  in  the  way  in  which  they  welcomed  the  oppressed.  At  the 
time  of  the  cruel  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  their  homes  two 
young  women,  Margaret  and  Mary  LeBarre,  came  to  Southampton. 
Today  Margaret’s  Hill,  where  Margaret,  who  became  the  village 
tailoress,  lived  out  the  remainder  of  her  days,  is  the  site  of  the 
Southampton  Club.  Her  sister,  Mary,  married  one  of  the  young  men 
of  the  village.  There  were  also  Huguenot  settlers,  and  one  of  their 
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descendants  was  to  achieve  fame  as  a  silversmith.  Stephen  Ensko, 
the  distinguished  authority  on  silverware,  writes  of  Elias  Pelletreau: 

“He  was  born  in  Southampton,  May  31,  1726,  son  of 
Francis  Pelletreau  and  Joan  Osborn  Pelletreau.  He  was  a 
prolific  silversmith  and  successful  merchant  of  Southampton, 
as  shown  by  his  account  books,  1748  to  1810,  listing  forty- 
three  silver  tankards  made  from  1759  to  1775,  with  numerous 
other  gold  and  silver  work,  jewelry,  tortoise-shell  and  items 
of  skillful  craftsmanship.  Pelletreau  was  apprenticed  to  the 
noted  goldsmith  Simeon  Soumain  for  seven  years,  after  which 
time  he  started  on  his  historic  career.  Examples  of  his 
artistry  are  still  owned  by  local  descendants  of  original 
owners  and  can  be  seen  in  the  important  museums.  He  was 
assisted  only  by  his  apprentice  Silas  Howell  and  the  captains 
of  sailing  vessels  who  traded  his  consigned  merchandise. 
Elias  Pelletreau  was  commissioned  in  1765,  ‘Captain  of  the 
First  Company  of  Militia  Foot  for  the  Township  of  South¬ 
ampton  in  the  East  Battalion.’  That  he  was  a  patriot  is 
attested  by  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to 
King  George  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Connecticut, 
1776-1780.” 

The  Revolution  brought  bitter  suffering  to  this  town.  James 
Truslow  Adams,  in  his  scholarly  history  of  Southampton,  writes 
that  the  Revolution  caused  “more  havoc  and  personal  suffering  on 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.”  The  British  over-ran  the  town.  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Connecticut,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  utmost  kindness.  Many  of  the  tales  of  those  days  still 
survive.  Tradition  has  it  that  old  Captain  David  Hand  was  placidly 
forking  hay  on  his  farm  when  up  rode  Major  Cochran  and  ordered 
him  to  hitch  up  his  team  and  cart  a  load  to  Southampton.  When  the 
Captain  refused,  Cochran  drew  his  sword  and  threatened  him.  The 
old  Captain  lifted  his  pitchfork  and  said,  “Major,  I’ve  fastened  to 
many  a  whale  with  a  harpoon,  and  if  you  don’t  get  out  I’ll  fasten 
to  you  with  this  pitchfork.”  “Well,  Mr.  Hand,”  answered  the 
Major,  “I  guess  you  and  I  better  be  friends”  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  departed  with  considerable  alacrity. 

Sag  Harbor,  in  particular,  suffered  from  the  war.  It  was  next 
in  importance  to  the  City  of  New  York  as  a  port.  The  British 
seized  its  shipping  and  its  wharves  and  storehouses,  and  it  took 
many  years  for  it  to  recover  from  the  blow.  The  English  also 
raided  the  sheep  and  cattle  on  Montauk  and  committed  other  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  half-million  dollars’  worth  of 
property  was  stolen  by  the  British  during  their  occupation.  The 
townspeople  of  Southampton  did  what  they  could  in  their  own 
defense.  The  old  men  formed  a  company,  and  two  companies  were 
formed  from  Southampton  for  Col.  Smith’s  Regiment  by  Captains 
Zephaniah  Rogers  and  David  Pierson.  Some  of  these  men  undoubt¬ 
edly  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
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In  Bridgehampton,  Captain  John  Hulburt  raised  a  company  of 
volunteer  militia,  of  which  Southampton  men  formed  a  part.  He 
marched  his  men  to  Montauk  to  prevent  a  foray  by  a  British  fleet, 
and  later  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  company  to  Ticonderoga  to 
take  charge  of  British  prisoners  there.  The  company  carried  with 
it  what  may  have  been  the  first  American  flag,  antedating  the  Betsy 
Ross  flag  by  several  months.  It  may  be  viewed  in  the  building  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  at  Riverhead. 

A  stirring  local  incident  of  the  Revolution  was  the  expedition 
of  Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs.  On  May  21,  1777,  he  led  a 
company  of  170  men  which  embarked  at  Connecticut,  crossed  the 
Sound,  portaged  their  whaleboats  over  a  narrow  strip  of  Southold 
Town  territory  into  Peconic  Bay  and  rowed  to  the  vicinity  of  Sag 
Harbor  in  Southampton  Town.  Here  they  captured  the  British 
garrison  of  ninety  men  after  having  killed  six,  destroyed  a  great 
amount  of  stores  and  returned  to  Connecticut  without  losing  a  mai\ 
themselves. 

The  men  of  Southampton  fought  on  land  and  sea.  Captain 
Elias  Halsey  of  Bridgehampton  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Groton. 
Captain  Daniel  Havens  helped  to  capture  the  British  brig  Ranger, 
and  Captain  David  Hand,  previously  mentioned,  served  on  privateers 
and  for  a  while  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  British  prison  hulks 
that  were  anchored  in  the  East  River. 

Scarcely  had  the  people  of  Southampton  recovered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Revolution  when  the  War  of  1812  arose.  Again  the 
men  of  Southampton  rallied  to  the  defense  of  their  country.  The 
town  was  threatened  by  a  British  fleet  which  sailed  into  Gardiner’s 
Bay  commanded  by  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  precautions  were  taken 
against  the  landing  of  the  foe.  However,  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  British  from  landing  on  Gardiner’s  Island  and  on  Montauk, 
where  thev  committed  their  customarv  depredations.  A  fort  was 
erected  at  Turkey  Hill  in  Sag  Harbor  and  many  a  time  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  were  alarmed  over  the  coming  of  the  British,  and  the  women 
and  the  children  were  taken  in  wagons  into  the  woods  to  shelter 
them  from  the  invaders.  Finally,  on  July  11,  1813,  Sag  Harbor 
was  attacked  but  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

With  the  passing  of  the  war  the  people  of  the  eastern  end 
resumed  their  simple  lives  as  farmers  and  fishermen.  Judge  Hedges 
graphically  describes  the  harsh  and  primitive  life  of  those  days. 
“ Nothing,”  wrote  he,  “was  bought  that  could  be  made  at  home. 
The  spinning  wheel  was  constantly  running  and  carried  in  visits  to 
neighbors.  *  *  *  Winter,  cold,  cheerless,  shivering  winter,  tried 

soul  and  body.  I  remember  the  one  fire  on  the  hearth  of  a  cold, 
dark  morning,  so  cold  that  a  blanket  hung  from  the  hooks  in  the 
wall,  encircled  the  family  and  fire  as  an  additional  protection  from 
the  cold.  *  *  *  The  simplest,  cheapest  diet  satisfied  the  appetite. 
*  *  *  The  family  meal  was  eaten  from  wooden  trenchers  or 
pewter  plates  and  platters  with  the  smallest  possible  allowance  of 
tin  and  crockery  ware.  *  *  *  The  old  sat,  the  young  stood, 

around  the  breakfast  table.  A  dish  of  meat  cut  in  pieces  ready  for 
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eating  was  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  All  hands  broke  the  Johnny 
cake  in  small  pieces  and  with  the  fork  dipped  it  in  the  gravy  held  in 
the  meat  dish,  and  occasionally  speared  out  a  piece  of  meat  in  the 
same  way.  It  was  a  cold,  frugal,  hard,  narrow,  severe  winter  life. y  ? 

The  roads  were  primitive.  Communication  was  largely  by  sea. 
The  mail  was  carried  by  post  riders,  and  stages  ran  from  the  city 
to  Sag  Harbor,  a  journey  which  took  three  days.  Furman,  in  his 
delightful  Antiquities  of  Long  Island,  described  the  trip  on  the  mail 
stage.  The  practice  then  was  to  leave  Brooklyn  at  about  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  then  to  travel  as  far  as  Babylon  where  the  travelers 
lodged  for  the  night.  The  stop  on  the  next  night  was  at  Quogue. 

“Here”,  continues  Furman,  “you  might,  after  supper,  on  a 
moonlight  night  in  the  beginning  of  August,  if  you  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  there  at  such  a  time,  as  we  were,  cross  the  meadows  with 
a  guide,  and  walk  down  to  the  sea-beach,  where,  with  no  sound  but 
the  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore,  swelling  in  from  a  waste 
of  waters  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  making  the  earth  tremble 
under  your  feet,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  to  move  the  hair 
upon  your  forehead,  and  nothing  in  sight  for  miles  upon  miles  but 
the  white  sand  hills  glistening  in  the  moonbeams  on  one  side,  and 
this  world  of  waters  on  the  other,  you  would  more  than  at  any  other 
time  realize  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  your  own  comparative 
insignificance.  The  following  morning  you  would  breakfast  at  South¬ 
ampton,  after  passing  through  a  pine  forest,  in  a  portion  of  which, 
from  the  early  hour  and  blindness  of  the  road,  you  would  probably 
require  a  guide  to  go  ahead  of  the  horses  with  a  lighted  lantern. 
You  would  also,  this  morning,  before  arriving  at  Southampton,  cross 
the  remains  of  the  first  canal  constructed  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States,  by  Mongotucksee,  the  chief  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  long 
before  the  white  settlement  of  the  country,  and  also  traverse  a 
region  of  hills  known  as  the  Shinecoc  Hills,  on  which  not  a  tree  has 
grown  since  they  were  known  to  man,  certainly  not  since  the 
European  settlement  of  this  island;  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  would 
leave  the  stage  near  this  canal,  and  with  your  friend  cross  these 
hills  on  foot,  for  the  stage  has  to  make  a  long  circuit  around  their 
base,  and  you  may  leisurely  walk  over  them  in  nearly  a  straight 
line,  enjoying  some  most  delightful  views,  which  are  not  to  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  road,  and  reach  the  road  on  the  opposite 
side  before  the  stage  has  completed  the  circuit.  Sag  Harbor  would 
be  reached  in  time  for  dinner,  after  which  the  mail  stage  would 
travel  on  to  its  final  destination  at  Easthampton,  arriving  there  just 
before  sunset  on  Saturday  afternoon;  thus  occupying  nearly  three 
days  to  traverse  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  ten  miles;  but  most 
pleasant  days  they  were,  and  no  one  has  ever  tried  this  mode  of 
journeying  through  Long  Island  who  had  pleasure  in  view,  who  did 
not  wish  to  try  it  again.” 

In  order  to  improve  the  roads,  it  was  necessary  to  form  private 
companies  in  various  parts  of  the  Island.  In  Southampton  the 
Sag  Harbor  and  Bullhead  Turnpike  Company  was  formed  in  1840. 
Its  road  ran  between  Bridgehampton  and  Sag  Harbor.  It  was 
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capitalized  at  $56,000  and  was  finally  taken  over  by  tlie  town  in 
1906,  but  the  old  toll-house  remained  until  destroyed  by  fire  three 
years  later.  The  toll  charge  was  8  cents  for  every  wagon  drawn 
by  two  horses,  mule  or  oxen,  12*4  cents  for  stage  coaches,  6  cents 
for  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriages  and  3  cents  for  every  horse  and 
rider.  The  advent  of  the  Railroad  was  fatal  to  the  Turnpike 
enterprise. 

Transportation  by  water  was,  in  the  early  days,  somewhat 
hazardous.  Many  a  ship  went  ashore  on  the  south  beach  during  a 
storm.  During  the  War  of  1812  the  British  sloop  of  war  Sylph 
foundered  off  Shinnecock  Point  with  a  loss  of  almost  her  entire 
crew.  The  best  remembered  wreck  is  that  of  the  Circassian,  which 
went  ashore  off  Mecox  on  December  10,  1876.  The  crew  was  saved, 
and  it  was  decided  to  salvage  the  vessel,  and  a  wrecking  crew  made 
up  of  men  from  New  York  and  Shinnecock  Indians,  was  placed 
on  board.  At  4:30  the  next  morning  the  vessel  broke  in  two.  The 
storm  had  made  it  impossible  to  launch  any  boat  from  the  shore, 
and  a  few  minutes  after  the  vessel  was  shattered,  the  mizzenmast, 
on  which  all  the  crew  had  taken  refuge,  fell  into  the  sea.  Only  four 
men  were  rescued  and  twenty-eight  including  all  the  Shinnecock 
Indians,  were  drowned.  The  Indians  were  the  last  pure-blooded 
members  of  their  tribe.  Today,  the  last  remnants  of  the  race  live 
on  the  Shinnecock  Indian  Reservation. 

During  the  course  of  the  years  controversy  arose  over  the 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  town.  It  was  debated  whether  their 
control  was  held  by  the  proprietors  or  by  the  towfi  itself,  and  in 
1818  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  which 
gave  to  the  proprietors  the  undivided  lands,  meadows  and  mill 
streams,  and  to  the  town  “the  power  to  make  laws,  rules  or  regu¬ 
lations  concerning  the  waters  (other  than  the  mill  streams),  the 
fisheries,  the  seaweed  or  any  other  production  of  the  water,”  which 
were  to  be  managed  by  the  trustees  of  the  freeholders. 

In  1870,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  was  extended  to  Southampton 
and  Sag  Harbor.  The  result  of  this  extension  was  a  drastic  altera- 
•tion  in  the  economic  life  of  the  town.  Huge  numbers  of  summer 
residents,  attracted  by  the  temperate  weather,  the  bathing  and  the 
sailing,  came  to  dwell  in  the  lovely  countryside,  which  the  great 
American  painter,  Chase,  described  as  being  as  beautiful  as  anything 
that  could  be  found  abroad.  An  impetus  was  given  to  commerce 
and  in  Sag  Harbor,  particularly,  manufacturing  was  begun. 

The  physical  aspect  of  Southampton  has  changed  since  its  early 
days,  but  the  character  of  its  people,  fortunately,  remains  the  same. 
Their  men  fought  in  the  two  World  Wars  as  bravely  as  they  had 
fought  in  the  Revolution.  Southampton  was  founded  for  freedom, 
and  her  townsmen  have  always  been  ready  to  give  their  lives  in  her 
defense.  Through  their  valor  it  has  remained  a  town  in  which  peace, 
prosperity  and  true  friendship  continue  to  reign. 

Today  the  Town  of  Southampton  has  a  permanent  population  of 
approximately  18,000,  which  is  greatly  increased  during  the  summer 
months.  Its  assessed  valuation  is  $40,690,350. 
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Sag  Harbor  became  the  town’s  first  incorporated  village  on 
January  12,  1846,  reincorporation  taking  place  July  27,  1900.  Its 
present  population  is  2444  and  its  assessed  valuation  $1,346,816. 

The  village  of  Southampton  was  incorporated  July  17,  1894. 
It  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  wealthiest  municipality  in  the  town 
with  a  population  of  3800  and  an  assessed  valuation  of  $12,328,013. 

Quogue  was  incorporated  May  28,  1928.  Its  all-year-round 
population  is  estimated  at  623  and  its  assessed  valuation  at  $2,761,907. 

Westhampton  Beach  was  incorporated  December  14,  1928.  Like 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  town,  its  population  of  about  963  is  greatly 
increased  during  the  summer  season.  Its  assessed  valuation  is 
$3,375,421. 

North  Haven,  the  town’s  smallest  and  most  recently  incor¬ 
porated  community,  received  its  charter  December  7,  1931.  With 
a  population  of  240,  its  assessed  valuation  is  $420,470. 

The  above  statistics,  graciously  supplied  by  Town  Clerk  George 
H.  Densing,  are  as  of  the  end  of  1946. 


The  Town  of  East  Hampton 
Mary  E.  Bell 

Historical  Student  and  Author 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  35,000  acres  situated  on  the  south¬ 
eastern  point  of  Long  Island  and  now  called  the  town  of  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  was  a  wilderness.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasing  wilderness,  for 
we  are  told  that  men  from  the  older  town  of  Southampton  explored 
to  the  eastward  and  “saw  the  land  was  good”,  so  they  purchased  it 
in  1648. 

Judge  Samuel  Seaburv  described  it  in  his  historical  sketch  of 
1926:  “There  is  no  more  attractive  section  of  New  York  State  than 
that  tract  of  land  which  now  includes  the  town  of  East  Hampton. 
Southampton  adjoins  it  on  the  west,  the  sound  on  the  north,  the 
Atlantic  on  the  south,  while  the  commingled  waters  of  sound  and 
ocean  form  its  eastern  boundary. 

“There  is  within  this  territory  a  rich  fertile  soil  luxuriant  with 
vegetable  growth.  Its  southerly  bounds  consist  of  long  stretches  of 
white  sandy  beach  which  fringe  a  margin  of  irregularly  shaped  hills 
or  dune  land. 

“Its  climate  is  salubrious,  its  severity  in  winter  being  mitigated 
by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  while  in  summer  the  cool  breezes 
which  sweep  over  the  ocean  bring  refreshment  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  ’  ’ 

In  pioneer  days,  land  was  plentiful  and  the  wide  road  which  was 
then  laid  out  formed  East  Hampton’s  main  street  and  is  today  one  of 
the  charms  of  the  town.  Streets  have  spread  in  all  directions. 

Here  the  explorers  found  woods,  interlaced  with  deer  paths  and 
Indian  trails,  rich  fertile  plains  where  the  redman  raised  corn,  and 
an  abundance  of  game  existed.  The  bay  and  harbors  were  full  of 
eels,  fish,  and  clams.  There  were  herbs  in  forest  and  field  to  cure  all 
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ills  and  the  little  ponds  were  made  musical  by  Daniel  Denton’s  “green 
silken  frogs”. 

There  was  the  old  ocean,  ever  rumbling  and  roaring  its  accom¬ 
paniment  and  often  bringing  ashore  treasures  from  ill-fated  ships  at 
sea  or  stranded  near  at  hand. 

Numerous  jungle-like  swamps  were  here.  These,  with  lakes  and 
ponds,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  forest.  At  least  two  of  the  swamps 
had  much  to  do  with  the  early  settlers.  The  “Little  Swamp”  must 
have  been  chosen  first.  Our  ancestors  huddled  around  its  banks 
because  here  was  easy  access  to  water  and  thus  was  assured  an 
unusually  wide  Main  Street.  Here  the  wells  need  be  but  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  deep  to  reach  sweet  spring  water.  In  other  parts  the 
depth  was  forty  to  sixty  feet.  These  oldest  wells  they  lined  with 
stones  of  the  field. 

The  forest  was  not  far  advanced  because  of  the  Indian  custom 
of  annual  firing  to  provide  new  and  tender  undergrowth  as  sustenance 
for  wildlife.  The  huntsman’s  people  seldom  went  hungry  here.  With 
all  the  game  and  seafood,  with  the  wild  fruits  of  the  woods,  fields 
and  dunes,  with  fertile  plains  for  their  corn,  the  Montauketts,  who 
once  owned  all  this  sea-conditioned  area,  grew  to  be  a  powerful 
“tribe”.  They  were  tall  and  strong  and  more  numerous  because  of 
Nature’s  greater  resources  here. 

The  deep  rich  soil  here  deposited  in  the  ice  age  assured  limitless 
treasures  for  millions  of  people  to  follow  and  for  many  centuries  to 
come — although  unknown  tons  of  precious  top  soil  have  in  past  years 
blown  and  drifted  and  slid  into  the  voracious  ocean. 

An  old  redman,  on  being  asked  how  many  Montauketts  there 
used  to  be  in  ancient  days  before  the  English  came,  squatted  low, 
touched  the  grass  and  said  in  effect,  “If  you  can  count  these  blades 
of  grass,  you  will  know  how  many  of  us  were  here.”  But  by  17G1 
only  162  remained.  Pequot  Wars  and  epidemics  had  weakened  the 
“tribe”  before  the  white  men  came.  Chief  Wyandaneh  had  died  in 
1658  and,  in  1663,  a  smallpox  epidemic  killed  his  son. 

The  Narragansetts  of  New  England  had  long  plotted  against 
these  island  Indians.  Beyond  the  Sound  less  peaceable  redskins  had 
always  envied  the  rich  full  larder  of  eastern  Long  Island’s  people 
and  had  frequently  attacked  them  with  savage  fury.  Thus  the  Mon¬ 
tauketts  had  suffered  much.  General  MacArthur  recently  stated  that 
one  cause  of  war  is  wealth  undefended  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
true  in  the  case  of  the  happy  aborigines  who  once  roamed  Montauk’s 
verdant  plains. 

It  was  during  the  Pequot  Wars  that  Chief  Wyandaneh  of  the 
Montauketts  became  acquainted  with  Lord  Lion  Gardiner.  The  two 
formed  a  lifelong  friendship  that  assured  the  settlements  of  eastern 
Long  Island  amicable  relations  with  their  red  neighbors. 

The  western  Long  Island  Chief,  Penhawitz,  sachem  of  Canarsie, 
was  called  by  Brodhead  the  finest  and  most  intelligent  redman  in 
America.  But  here  at  the  East  End  the  memory  of  Wyandaneh  is 
deeply  cherished  as  one  worthy  of  eternal  gratitude.  Loving  Lion 
Gardiner  as  a  brother,  he  was  tolerant  of  other  white  men.  He 
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remedied  many  of  their  troubles  and  possibly  saved  the  whole  settle¬ 
ment  from  extinction. 

Lyman  Beecher  said  in  a  sermon  of  1806:  ‘‘One  of  the  natives 
of  Montank  who  died  about  fifty  years  ago,  aged  it  was  supposed  a 
hundred  years,  used  to  relate  the  following  anecdote:  Six  families 
first  planted  themselves  at  the  south  end  of  the  town.  They  were 
discovered  by  some  Indians  that  were  on  a  hunting  party.  The  chief 
warrior  applied  to  the  sachem  living  then  at  Three  Mile  Harbor  for 
leave  to  cut  them  off.  The  Indians  who  made  the  discovery  were 
called  in  and  interrogated.  Did  they  invite  you  into  their  houses? 
They  did.  Did  they  give  you  to  eat?  They  did.  Did  it  poison  you? 
It  did  not.  The  reply  of  the  sachem,  turning  to  his  warriors  was: 
You  shall  not  cut  them  off.”  These  six  families  may  have  been  here 
in  1648  when  the  land  was  purchased,  but  they  left  no  record  of  their 
presence. 

The  settlers,  too,  were  usually  fair.  On  the  records  we  find  that, 
when  the  Indian  corn  was  eaten  by  the  horses  of  the  Colonists,  the 
damage  was  paid.  Naturally,  there  were  disagreements.  One  was 
about  mowing  the  hay  on  Montauk.  The  Indians,  rebellious,  threat¬ 
ened  to  burn  all  the  hay  the  white  men  mowed.  But  in  their  quarrels 
a  way  was  always  found  to  peace.  This  fortunate  way  of  life  was 
mostly  due  to  the  friendship  and  understanding  of  Lion  Gardiner 
and  Chief  Wyandanch. 

After  the  Chief’s  death,  his  son,  Weancombone,  still  a  child, 
became  sachem  but  his  mother,  known  as  the  Sunk  Squaw,  was  the 
actual  ruler.  During  this  and  succeeding  regimes,  no  serious  racial 
trouble  ever  occurred.  In  years  of  famine,  the  white  men  shared  their 
corn  with  their  copper-skinned  brothers,  and  continued  to  protect 
them  from  the  New  England  tribes.  When  Ninigret  came  from  beyond 
the  Sound  to  attack,  the  white  men  gave  their  Indian  neighbors  shelter 
in  the  south  end  of  the  settlement.  On  that  spot  where  for  a  time 
their  wigwams  stood,  many  years  later  when  a  cellar  was  dug  for  a 
large  new  summer  home,  a  number  of  Indian  skeletons  were  unearthed 
and  taken  reverently  to  Montauk  to  be  laid  at  rest  with  others  of 
their  tribe.  Some  years  ago  the  New-York  Historical  Society  pur¬ 
chased  that  building  and  there  displayed  many  fine  relics  until  quite 
recently  when  the  place  was  closed  and  put  on  the  market. 

The  home  grounds  of  the  Montauketts,  called  Indian  Field,  lay 
between  Great  Pond  or  Lake  Montauk  and  Oyster  Pond.  Here  ordi¬ 
nary  stones  of  the  field  mark  many  Indian  graves  while  some  of  the 
older  graves,  for  fear  of  robbers,  were  never  marked. 

Many  relics  of  the  redmen  have  been  found  in  this  section.  In 
the  1920 ’s,  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  made  extensive  ex¬ 
plorations  and  retrieved  much  material  for  its  collections.  The  East 
Hampton  Historical  Society,  located  in  Clinton  Academy,  also  has  a 
number  of  articles  of  interest  while  the  Free  Library  as  well  as  count¬ 
less  individuals  have  small  collections  of  arrowheads,  paintpots  and 
other  items  which  were  found  at  and  near  Indian  Field. 

After  the  1938  hurricane,  while  strolling  on  Sammis  Beach  at  Three 
Mile  Harbor,  the  writer  picked  up  an  arrowhead  which  the  storm  had 
evidently  raised  from  the  sandy  deep  after  long  centuries. 
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Stories  of  several  unusual  Indians  are  preserved  in  local  history. 
Handsome  Steve  Talkhouse,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  became  a  famous 
walker.  Jacob  Fowler  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776. 
Samson  Occum,  Jacob’s  brother-in-law,  became  a  teacher  at  Montauk 
in  1749.  Later  he  went  to  England  as  a  lecturer  and  there  raised  a 
large  part  of  the  money  used  to  found  Dartmouth  College.  Some 
books  which  he  bound  in  leather  may  be  seen  in  the  Long  Island 
Collection  of  the  East  Hampton  Free  Library.  Besides  preaching, 
Occum  was  a  hymn- writer.  After  the  Revolution,  he  and  other  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  founded  a  settlement  for  their  people  at  Brotherton,  in 
up-state  New  York,  now  Deansville  and  Vernon. 

Those  of  East  Hampton’s  first  settlers  who  came  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  in  1649  were  soon  joined  by  families  from  New  England.  Together 
they  were  “The  Proprietors”.  The  first  allotments  of  land  in  what 
was  then  known  as  Maidstone  were  thirty-four  in  number.  The  town’s 
original  name  is  still  preserved  in  various  ways.  A  club,  a  park,  a 
boatyard,  a  restaurant,  hotel,  and  even  boats  are  today  called  Maid¬ 
stone,  although  the  town  itself  has  long  been  East  Hampton  (more 
recently  written  as  two  words  and  leaving  a  one-word  Easthampton 
to  Massachusetts  and  another  to  Connecticut). 

The  heads  of  the  first  nine  families  of  East  Hampton  town  were : 
John  Hand,  Thomas  Talmag,  Jr.,  Daniel  Howe,  Thomas  Thomson, 
John  Stretton,  Sen.,  Robert  Bond,  Robert  Rose,  Joshua  Barns  and 
John  Mulford. 

These  families  were  soon  joined  by  Thomas  Osborne,  William 
Hedges,  Ralph  Dayton,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Thomas  Osborn,  William 
Fithian,  Richard  Brookes,  William  Simonds,  Samuel  Belknap,  Samuel 
Parsons,  Joshua  Garlicke,  Fulke  Davis,  Nathaniel  Bishop,  William 
Barnes,  Lion  Gardiner,  John  Osborne,  Jeremiah  Yeale,  John  Miller, 
Charles  Barnes,  Stephen  Hand,  Thomas  Baker,  Richard  Shaw  and 
Jeremiah  Meacham. 

The  Proprietors  of  East  Hampton  Town  first  bought  land  from 
the  Southampton  Town  border  to  the  highlands  of  Montauk,  “with 
the  whole  breadth  from  sea  to  sea”.  Not  until  1687  was  Montauk 
made  a  part  of  the  town.  Local  men  had  purchased  most  of  it  in  1660. 

In  1667  there  was  a  disagreement  about  the  East  Hampton- 
Southampton  line,  but  the  question,  judged  by  a  commission,  was 
peacefully  and  democratically  settled.  Two  squaws  from  Montauk 
were  among  the  witnesses,  testifying  that  they  had  formerly  lived  at 
“Acabuck”  and  knew  the  bounds  of  several  plantations  in  those  parts. 
One  of  these  witnesses  was  called  “Akkobauk  Homes  Squaw”;  the 
other,  “The  Wompquaine  Squaw”.  It  is  recorded  in  both  towns  that 
these  two  witnesses  identified  the  boundary  line  as  where  they  had 
once  seen  a  drowned  deer  in  a  creek  and  also  a  dead  bear  close  at 
hand.  The  older  squaw  pointed  to  her  teeth,  thus  implying  that  she 
had  eaten  from  one  carcass — which  may  or  may  not  have  added  weight 
to  her  testimony. 

According  to  the  records,  to  this  pleasant  wilderness  came  nine 
families,  mostly  farmers,  as  England  was  then  forbidding  artisans 
to  leave  her  shores.  But  these  first  farmers  of  East  Hampton  gradu- 
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ally  learned  the  essential  trades  and  made  what  they  needed  for 
existence  as  shown  today  in  the  rough  but  strong  equipment  preserved 
in  Clinton  Academy  by  the  East  Hampton  Historical  Society. 

As  time  went  by,  skilled  mechanics  were  induced  to  move  to  East 
Hampton — a  weaver  from  Southold,  a  blacksmith  from  Huntington, 
and  a  carpenter  from  Connecticut.  The  first  schoolmaster,  however, 
was  one  of  their  own  number.  Charles  Barnes  by  name,  he  was  paid 
thirty  pounds  a  year  for  teaching  “the  young  idea”  how  not  to  shoot, 
but  to  read,  write  and  do  arithmetic.  The  thirty  pounds  was  paid  in 
beef,  oil,  pork,  hides,  tallow  and  whalebone.  Having  come  from  a 
cultured  family  in  Norfolk  County,  England,  he  soon  became  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  affairs  of  the  East  End  community.  In  1657  the  town 
gave  him  “a  thirteen  acre  lot  without  meadow”.  He  took  his  public 
duties  seriously,  even  to  the  point  on  one  occasion  of  soundly  thrash¬ 
ing  one  Daniel  Fairfield,  a  servant  of  Joshua  Garlicke,  when  Fairfield, 
having  been  drinking,  burst  into  the  classroom  and  began  to  abuse 
the  pupils. 

The  men  who  founded  East  Hampton  were  not  rough  adven¬ 
turers,  but  freedom  lovers,  tyranny  haters,  men  of  force,  intelligence 
and  solid  principles.  They  were  careful  in  their  business  dealings, 
just  to  the  Indians  and  to  each  other  and  faithful  to  their  contracts. 

This  character  made  the  redmen  their  friends  and  warded  off  the 
anger  and  rebellion  which  had  proved  so  tragic  in  other  parts  of  the 
new  country.  It  drove  the  Indians  at  Montauk,  when  attacked  by 
strong  enemy  tribes  from  the  North,  to  seek  their  protection  which 
was  always  given  them. 

The  policy  of  cooperation  early  adopted  at  East  Hampton  is 
shown  by  such  official  entries  as:  “January  24,  1654:  It  is  ordered 
that  every  man  shall  clear  the  highway  in  the  street  six  foot  from  the 
pales  all  moveables  as  namely,  carts,  ploughs,  wood,  stones,  or  any¬ 
thing  that  is  an  annoyance  to  the  traveler  either  by  night  or  day.” 

The  records  state  that  in  1653  the  settlers  were  much  troubled 
by  wolves  attacking  their  stock.  “The  Great  Swamp”  lay  between 
the  ocean  and  the  homes  around  “The  Little  Swamp”  which  now 
comprises  Town  Pond  and  the  village  green.  “The  Great  Swamp” 
was  then  a  muddy  jungle  where  wolves  found  shelter,  prowling  forth 
by  night  to  do  such  damage  that  the  town  offered  bounties  for  their 
destruction  by  trap  and  gun,  at  the  same  time  regulating  the  use  of 
these  implements  in  the  interest  of  public  safety. 

Today  several  of  East  Hampton’s  finest  streets  pass  through 
what  was  once  “The  Great  Swamp”.  Hook  Pond,  the  Maidstone  golf 
course  and  a  lovely  oriental  garden  called  “Nature’s  Trail”  now 
occupy  much  of  the  area. 

Eight  acres  of  the  original  swampy  wilderness  are  still  left.  Here 
the  coloring  in  the  autumn  is  brilliantly  beautiful.  When  this  tract 
was  given  to  the  village  by  its  owner  there  was  some  talk  of  making 
it  a  park  and  garden.  But  so  many  expressed  a  preference  for  that 
last  bit  of  the  old  historic  swamp  in  its  wild  state  that  the  idea  was 
abandoned. 
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In  East  Hampton’s  early  purely  democratic  town  government, 
all  matters  were  decided  by  vote  of  the  freeholders  long  after  the 
town  joined  Connecticut  in  1657.  As  the  colony  grew,  representation 
became  necessary  to  administer  the  town’s  affairs  between  town 
meetings  and  there  came  into  existence  the  Court  of  Three  Men. 
Representative  government,  of  course,  continued  to  grow  with  the 
population  until,  as  in  other  towns,  East  Hampton  necessarily 
acquired  the  complicated  civil  government  of  the  present  time. 

When  England  conquered  New  Netherland  in  1664  and  “The 
Duke’s  Laws”  were  inflicted  upon  the  Long  Island  towns,  East 
Hampton  was  perhaps  more  resentful  of  the  change  than  were  those 
towns  which  had  never  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
that  had  prevailed  here  from  the  very  beginning. 

A  copy  of  the  Duke’s  Laws  is  preserved  in  this  town  whose 
official  historian,  Morton  Pennypacker,  has  ably  analyzed  them  in  a 
treatise  published  by  New  York  University  Law  School. 

East  Hampton’s  Old  Town  House,  built  in  1731  and  used  for 
many  years  for  town  meetings,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  public  building 
in  Suffolk  County.  It  was  for  a  time  used  as  a  school  before  “The 
Hook”  district  built  its  district  school. 

The  following  entry  in  the  town  records  in  1652  eloquently  por¬ 
trays  the  spirit  that  prevailed  among  the  freeholders  of  this  town: 
“If  any  man  be  aggrieved  at  anything  that  is  done  by  the  men  in 
authority,  he  shall  have  liberty  to  make  his  appeal  to  the  next  General 
Court  (Town  Meeting)  or  when  men  are  assembled  together  on  the 
public  occasions”.  At  sessions  of  this  court,  which  convened  at  drum 
l3eat,  voting  was  done  by  raising  the  hand.  Thus  they  guarded  their 
liberty,  but  at  the  same  time  respected  those  in  authority. 

Goodwife  Edwards  found  this  out  when  she  was  ordered  either 
to  pay  three  pounds  for  a  spiteful  remark  or  place  her  “tongue  in  a 
cleft  stick”.  Other  punishments  mentioned  in  the  early  records  were 
the  stocks,  public  whipping,  imprisonment  and,  for  a  scold,  a  ducking 
in  Town  Pond. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  East  Hampton  was  “born  a  town”. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1650,  was  held  the  first  General  Court  which 
arranged  for  the  representative  Court  of  Three  Men,  a  constable,  and 
a  seven-man  jury.  Thomas  Talmage,  whose  descendants  still  live  in 
the  town,  was  the  first  recorder  or  town  clerk,  at  twenty  shillings 
a  year. 

Although  the  general  form  of  government  was  democratic,  yet 
the  original  proprietors  held  the  power  to  keep  out  undesirable 
settlers  and  to  exile  any  who  proved  not  good  citizens.  All  men  were 
compelled  to  vote  at  the  General  Town  Meeting  or  pay  a  fine.  The 
Court  made  laws  respecting  Indians  as  well  as  colonists.  It  forbade 
the  sale  of  guns  and  ammunition  to  the  redmen,  while  at  the  same 
time  every  white  man  was  ordered  to  be  armed.  No  Indian  could  go 
through  the  settlement  on  the  Sabbath  Day  and  the  sale  of  liquor  was 
strictly  regulated. 

Connecticut’s  code  of  government  served  as  model  for  East 
Hampton  which,  however,  never  wholly  accepted  New  England’s 
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“Blue  Laws”.  Like  New  England,  East  Hampton  held  the  Bible  as 
the  true  guide  for  official  as  well  as  private  procedure. 

Different  rulers  beyond  the  ocean  from  time  to  time  foisted  new 
governors  and  new  laws  upon  the  East  End  towns.  These  governors 
were  often  selfish  and  greedy  and  exploited  the  settlers.  Over  and 
over  again  East  Hampton  had  to  pay  to  hold  its  land.  Altogether, 
the  little  town  had  a  hard  time  of  it  but  proved  unconquerable 
although  taxes  oppressed  them  and  even  the  church  shared  in  the 
whales  which  they  killed. 

The  Town  soon  included  several  small  villages  besides  East 
Hampton  village.  Nearly  as  old  as  the  latter  are  Amagansett  (1668) 
and  Wainscott  (1670),  both  settled  for  farming  and  fishing.  Amagan¬ 
sett,  the  larger  of  the  two,  has  been  called  East  Hampton’s  little 
sister,  and  has  a  notable  off-shore  whaling  history.  The  skeleton  of 
the  whale  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  a  product 
of  Amagansett.  The  whale  was  caught  by  members  of  the  Edwards 
family,  purchased  by  the  Museum,  and  cut  and  boned  by  Roy  Chap¬ 
man  Andrews,  the  famous  naturalist  explorer.  Taken  February  22, 
1907,  it  was  the  last  large  right-whale  caught  at  Amagansett,  although 
eleven  years  later,  a  smaller  specimen  was  killed  there. 

East  Hampton,  the  largest  village  in  this  town  of  small  villages, 
was  incorporated  in  1921.  It  is  largely  known  over  the  world  as  the 
place  of  “ Hoyne  Sweet  Home”  and  has  been  called  “America’s  most 
beautiful  village”. 

The  little  village  of  Springs,  which  used  to  have  a  post  office  of 
its  own,  is  now  served  from  East  Hampton  by  Rural  Free  Delivery. 
It  is  five  miles  northeast  of  East  Hampton  village.  It  has  a  pleasant, 
peaceful  atmosphere,  reminding  one  of  “Sweet  Auburn”  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  fame.  Its  light  sandy  soil  is  considered  ideal  for  chicken 
farming.  It  is  nicely  situated  too,  for  the  homes  of  those  sturdy  men 
who  know  how  to  make  a  living  from  Gardiner’s  Bay. 

Three  Mile  Harbor  has  always  been  a  joy  to  the  town’s  people. 
It  lies  three  miles  from  East  Hampton  village  and  from  the  Head  of 
the  Harbor  to  the  Bay  is  about  the  same  distance.  It  is  a  safe  land¬ 
locked  harbor,  surrounded  by  wooded  banks  with  constantly  flowing 
springs  of  fresh  cold  water.  The  west  side  is  called  “Springy  Banks” 
and  is  a  happy  choice  for  picnics  and  camps  although  the  grove  has 
been  somewhat  shattered  by  hurricanes.  There  the  Indians  dug  clams 
and  made  wampum. 

The  Records  mention  the  spot  as  “The  Springing  Banks  where 
the  Indians  commonly  dwell  in  summertime”.  Lyman  Beecher’s 
autobiography  speaks  of  the  “cartload  of  eels”  he  brought  home 
from  Three  Mile  Harbor.  Today  there  are  numerous  small  boats 
anchored  there  all  summer  and  two  boatyards  carry  on  the  business 
of  repairs. 

Northwest  has  been  called  the  “Vanished  Village”.  It  was  settled 
after  the  lands  were  divided  in  East  Hampton  about  1651  and  the 
first  road  there  was  laid  out  in  1652.  Here  were  built  a  mill,  a  few 
houses,  a  wharf,  a  pesthouse  and,  a  hundred  years  later,  a  tiny  dis¬ 
trict  school.  Still  later  came  a  fish  factory  and  a  sawmill.  Now, 
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however,  there  is  nothing  left  but  wild  apple  orchards,  stony  excava¬ 
tions  that  once  were  cellars;  rose  bushes,  lilac  trees,  and  a  few  other 
signs  of  past  habitation. 

Northwest,  named  for  its  direction  from  East  Hampton,  is  a 
favorite  Sunday  drive  for  people  who  like  the  woods  and  the  bay.  It 
was  the  earliest  landing  place  for  the  town  and  was  used  as  a  harbor 
as  early  as  1652.  Here  were  landed  cargoes  from  New  England  and 
from  here  the  town’s  produce  was  shipped  to  market. 

The  decline  of  Northwest  as  a  village  was  caused  by  its  poor  soil 
and  also  the  lack  of  deep  water  in  the  harbor.  After  119  years,  it 
was  abandoned  as  it  could  not  accommodate  the  larger  vessels  which 


Manor  House,  Gardiner’s  Island,  Destroyed  by  Fire  Several 

Years  Ago 


came  into  use.  So  Sag  Harbor,  an  Indian  village  settled  by  white 
men  in  1707,  began  its  interesting  existence  as  a  shipping  point.  Its 
story  belongs  to  Southampton  town,  since  only  one  small  corner  is  in 
East  Hampton. 

Around  the  several  family  burying  grounds  in  the  Northwest 
woods,  the  State  has  built  little  white  fences.  Everybody  loves  to 
explore  the  wooded  roads,  or  park  by  the  bay  at  various  points.  Many 
like  to  hunt  for  the  three  foundation  stones  of  the  old  district  school- 
house  or  to  read  the  inscription  on  a  solitary  brown  tombstone  on  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  placed  there  in  memory  of  a  boy  who  died  of 
smallpox  in  1735. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  site  of  the  first  English  home  in  New  York 
State,  1639,  is  still,  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  Gardiner’s  Island  for  it 
has  remained  in  that  family.  The  founder,  Lion  Gardiner,  was  a  man 
of  excellent  judgment  in  his  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Otherwise  the 
settlement  on  his  tiny  island,  undefended  by  a  fort,  might  easily  have 
been  wiped  out.  He  and  his  good  Dutch  wife  came  here  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 


Montauk  Lighthouse,  Standing  at  the  Extreme  Easterly  End  of  Long  Island’s  South  Shore 
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Gardiner  trusted  the  Indians  so  implicitly  that  he  once  gave  him¬ 
self  as  a  hostage  while  negotiations  with  them  were  pending.  His 
rescue  of  the  Montaukett  Indian  Princess  by  ransom  is  an  oft-told 
story.  A  less  romantic  rescue  by  Gardiner  was  in  the  case  of  Goody 
Garlick,  the  only  person  ever  charged  with  witchcraft  in  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  Town. 

Gardiner’s  Island,  where  twelve  generations  of  Gardiners  lie 
buried  in  the  family  cemetery,  was  sometimes  visited  by  pirates  in 
the  old  days.  The  story  of  Captain  Kidd,  told  so  often  and  so  mis¬ 
takenly,  has  recently  been  documented  by  Morton  Pennvpacker  and 
the  true  version  published  in  “New  York  History”.  Kidd  was  never 
the  villain  the  romancers  made  him  out  to  be.  There  were  men  in 
high  places  who  wanted  the  loot  of  his  privateering. 

In  1639,  a  year  before  either  Southold  or  Southampton  was 
founded,  Lion  Gardiner  explored  his  little  wooded  island  and  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  Wyandanch.  He  named  it  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  price 
paid  was  merchandise  worth  about  twenty-five  dollars.  Included  in 
the  price  was  one  large  black  woolly  dog,  one  flintlock  gun,  powder 
and  ball,  some  Jamaica  rum  and  several  Dutch  blankets. 

The  Island  is  an  estate  of  3,300  acres,  about  three  miles  from 
the  main  shore  of  Long  Island.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  hatching 
places  in  the  world  for  the  osprey  or  fisliliawk.  They  arrive  each  year 
on  March  20,  and  leave  September  20.  Countless  other  varieties  of 
birds  make  their  home  on  the  Island  for  it  is  a  natural  sanctuary  for 
feathered  life. 

Montauk  is  East  Hampton  Town’s  newest  village.  From  the 
earliest  colonial  days  this  part  of  the  town  was  used  as  a  cattle  range. 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  area  for  hunting  and  fishing.  The  light¬ 
house  was  built  in  1795-6.  Montauk  is  a  land  of  plenty,  producing 
wild  fruits  in  abundance.  For  years  East  Hampton’s  preserve  closets 
have  overflowed  with  jars  of  blackberries,  huckleberries,  blueberries, 
wild  grapes,  elderberries,  cranberries,  and  delicious  beachplum  jelly, 
from  Montauk.  When  in  1879  Arthur  W.  Benson  purchased  Montauk 
it  ended  the  Indian  reservation. 

Montauk  has  an  Army  Base,  a  Navy  Base  which  supplanted  the 
fishing  village,  several  Coast  Guard  Stations  and  two  State  Parks. 
Much  of  the  world  is  aware  of  Montauk ’s  beauty  by  personal  contact 
or  by  hearsay  and,  unlike  the  proverbial  prophet,  it  is  especially  loved 
by  local  people.  They  have  sometimes  opposed  the  changes — State 
Parks,  Carl  Fisher’s  dream,  the  railroad’s  fishing  excursions,  the 
several  “developers”,  the  wartime  installations  which  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars,  but  Montauk  is  so  big  that  none  of  these  things 
has  spoiled  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place.  The  wildness  of  the  hills 
rolling  from  the  Highlands  to  the  Point,  and  the  beautiful,  clean, 
lonely  shoreline  are  much  the  same  as  always  and  the  interest  in  them 
has  increased.  Only  one  towering  office  building  sticking  up  like  a 
sore  thumb  as  a  monument  to  Carl  Fisher’s  optimism,  is  noticeably 
incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  the  windswept  beauty  of  Montauk. 

When  Walt  Whitman  visited  Montauk  Lighthouse  it  inspired  him 
to  write: 
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“I  stand  on  some  mighty  eagle’s  beak 

Eastward  the  sea  absorbing,  viewing 

The  tossing  waves,  the  foam,  the  ships  in  distance, 

The  wild  unrest,  the  snowy,  curling  caps 
That  inbound  urge  and  urge  of  waves 
Seeking  the  shores  forever.” 

World  War  II  brought  many  marvelous  military  installations  to 
Montauk.  From  picnic  and  hunting  grounds  it  became  an  American 
Gibraltar.  The  big  guns  installed  there  had  an  amazing  range  and 
were  deadly  accurate. 

The  cultural  history  of  East  Hampton  Town  is  worthy  of  note. 
Its  progress,  both  religious  and  secular,  both  past  and  present,  has 
been  most  distinguished.  Local  citizens  have  labored  for  the  churches, 
the  schools,  old  Clinton  Academy,  the  libraries,  the  art  galleries  in 
Guild  Hall,  which  also  contains  the  little  theatre,  and  culture  clubs. 
One  club,  The  Ramblers,  is  now  nearing  the  half  century  anniversary 
of  its  organization. 

Although  “The  Groves”  served  as  the  first  place  of  worship 
here,  the  building  where  religious  meetings  were  first  held  was  an  inn. 
It  was  kept  by  Thomas  Baker  who  was  paid  eighteen  pence  a  week 
for  its  use  as  a  meeting  house.  During  these  religious  meetings  two 
armed  guards  were  always  on  duty. 

In  1651  the  first  church  was  built.  Not  until  1748  did  it  become 
Presbyterian.  It  was  twenty  feet  by  twenty-six  feet,  with  sides  of 
rough  boards  and  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old 
South  Cemetery,  just  north  of  the  grave  of  its  first  pastor,  Reverend 
Thomas  James.  This  building  was  twice  enlarged,  in  1673  and  in  1698. 

By  1717  a  new  church  was  built  on  a  lot  north  of  the  present 
Guild  Hall.  It  was  the  most  beautiful  church  of  its  day  on  Long 
Island.  In  the  present  sidewalk,  the  ancient  millstone  doorstep  of  this 
edifice  is  still  visible.  The  building  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  colonial 
church  architecture.  It  was  forty-five  feet  by  eighty  feet  and  had  a 
vestibule  with  two  large  front  doors.  Its  sturdy  frame  was  made  of 
timbers  from  Gardiner’s  Island  with  trim  of  native  cedar.  A  well- 
proportioned  spire  reached  high  into  the  blue  and  contained  a  bell 
and  a  clock.  The  building  was  still  sound  in  the  1860 ’s,  when  it  was 
torn  down  and  the  present  church  was  built.  Many  regret  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  after  160  years  it  was  too  small  for  its  membership. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  today  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  rude 
thatched  house  of  worship  of  the  ancient  days.  There  is  now  also  a 
building  variously  called  Session  House,  Lecture  Room,  Chapel  or 
Church  Parlors,  where  the  women’s  chapters  and  the  Men’s  Brother¬ 
hood  meet. 

Besides  its  oldest  church,  East  Hampton  now  also  has  an  Epis¬ 
copal,  a  Methodist,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Church,  their  various 
edifices  having  been  nicely  designed  to  fit  into  the  quaint  beauty  of 
the  village. 

Amagansett  has  two  churches,  Montauk  has  two  and  there  are 
chapels  in  Wainscott  and  Springs. 
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John  Wallace,  “The  Mystery  Man”,  had  much  to  do  with  East 
Hampton’s  first  little  Episcopal  Church,  which  in  later  years  pur¬ 
chased  a  part  of  the  land  of  Home,  Sweet  Home  and  built  a  large 
stone  structure  and  a  rectory,  both  of  English  architecture. 

Again  speaking  of  the  oldest  church,  several  of  its  ministers  had 
unusually  long  pastorates.  The  first  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  James, 
Jr.,  who  served  from  1650  to  1696.  He  was  respected  for  his  devout 
life,  his  business  ability  and  his  justice  to  both  colonists  and  Indians. 
He  made  a  study  of  the  Indian  language  and  preached  for  years  to 
the  Montauketts  in  their  own  tongue. 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

Historic  Panorama  at  East  Hampton 

From  left  to  right,  the  buildings  shown  are  the  Mulford  House,  Mill,  Home 
Sweet  Home,  St.  Luke’s  Episcopal  Church,  Rectory,  all  overlooking  picturesque 
Village  Green. 


Mr.  Eells,  a  modern  minister  of  the  church,  once  wrote  a  detailed 
biography  of  Thomas  Janies  from  which  we  quote:  “He  was  called 
eccentric,  but  his  great  eccentricity  was  a  love  for  the  Montauk 
Indians.  He  and  Lion  Gardiner  were  their  self-appointed  protectors. 
The  Sachem  was  their  friend.  Mr.  James  had  Loper  teach  the 
Indians  to  go  after  whales  and  contracted  to  pay  them  exceptionally 
large  amounts  for  their  work.  He  paid  them  not  because  he  was 
commercial,  but  to  establish  the  Indians  in  a  profitable  occupation, 
the  best  kind  of  welfare  work.” 

He  was  outspoken  against  the  injustice  of  Governor  Dongan 
who  sought  tribute  from  East  Hampton  land  owners  to  perfect  their 
titles.  When  James  preached  a  famous  sermon  on  the  pertinent  text, 
“Those  who  remove  the  ancient  landmarks,”  he  was  arrested  and 
taken  to  New  York,  but  was  released. 

Thomas  James’  last  eccentricity  was  directing  that  his  body  be 
laid  to  rest  with  head  opposite  to  those  of  his  congregation  so,  when 
he  arose  on  judgment  day,  he  could  face  them  as  of  old.  He  lived  to 
be  about  eighty. 
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Nathaniel  Hnntting  was  the  second  minister,  a  scholarly  man 
who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1693.  He  preached  in  East  Hampton 
fifty-one  years  and  dealt  many  heavy  blows  for  the  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance.  The  third  pastor,  Dr.  Samuel  Buell,  a  Yale  man,  was  leader 
of  the  flock  for  fifty-two  years. 

In  a  history  of  the  church  in  the  1880’s  Rev.  J.  D.  Stokes  wrote 
of  Dr.  Buell:  “He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  physical  and  mental 
endowments,  gifted,  impressive,  earnest,  of  sound  judgment,  fertile 
in  imagination,  cheerful  in  disposition,  of  sprightly  wit,  of  strong 
common  sense,  ready  in  repartee,  and  yet  withal  a  perfect  gentleman. 
He  was  a  prince  among  his  peers  and  perhaps  made  the  most  pro¬ 
found  and  lasting  impression  of  any  man  that  ever  stood  before  his 
people.  He  was  here  during  the  stormy  times  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  and  while  many  left  the  Island,  he  remained  with  the  people 
of  his  charge  and  was  often  instrumental  in  mitigating  their  suffer¬ 
ings  and  hardships  and  in  preventing  their  robbery  by  the  British 
Soldiery.” 

There  are  well-known  stories  of  Buell  in  the  Revolution,  showing 
his  quick  wit,  his  fearlessness  and  his  love  of  fun.  He  opened  his 
private  library  for  public  use  in  1753  and  in  1784  he  supervised  the 
building  of  Clinton  Academy  where  William  Payne,  father  of  the 
author  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home”,  was  the  first  principal. 

One  more  pastor  gave  long  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Reverend  John  D.  Stokes  who  was  installed  on  May  21,  1867,  and 
preached  forty-two  years.  After  1909  he  finished  his  days  here  as 
Pastor  Emeritus. 

The  schoolhouses  of  the  early  colonists  were  one-room  structures 
with  little  equipment,  but  East  Hampton  was  fortunate  in  having  the 
notable  Charles  Barnes  as  its  first  schoolmaster.  In  later  years,  for 
the  younger  children  came  the  Dame  Schools,  so  called  because  a 
woman  was  in  charge. 

John  Howard  Payne  wrote  of  one  school  in  his  time:  “I  must  not 
omit  to  name  the  public  edifices.  Of  these,  a  one-story  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  eighteen  feet  square,  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  it  has  been  for 
time  immemorial  alternately  made  use  of  as  a  schoolhouse  and  town 
hall.  The  presiding  divinity  of  this  temple  of  learning  in  ancient 
times  was  a  celebrated  dame  who  used  to  threaten  her  male  and 
female  little  ones  with  the  terrors  of  sarpints  and  scorpings  in  an 
awful  cellar  underneath  if  they  did  not  mind  their  letters  and  their 
sewing.”  According  to  Payne,  introducing  sewing  into  the  school 
curriculum  is  not  a  modern  custom.  Could  it  have  been  a  famous 
first  on  Long  Island? 

This  school  was  probably  located  in  East  Hampton’s  Town 
House,  built  in  1731,  said  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  public  building  in 
Suffolk  County.  It  was  used  as  a  seat  of  government,  for  a  school 
and  for  prayer  meetings  before  the  Session  House  was  built.  A  later 
generation  listened  there  to  the  first  sermon  of  Reverend  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage,  his  text  being  “The  World  is  My  Field”. 

The  town’s  first  district  school  was  in  “The  Hook”  at  the  north 
end  of  East  Hampton.  It  is  now  the  Methodist  Church  Parlor  or  Hall. 
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About  1868,  the  south  end  district  built  a  schoolhouse  on  the  Bridge- 
hampton  road.  It  is  now  a  summer  cottage.  For  years  before  it  was 
built,  the  south  district  had  hired  the  Town  House  for  school  pur¬ 
poses.  In  the  1890 ’s,  more  room  was  needed  and  a  Union  Grade  School 
followed.  In  1924  that  was  condemned,  sold  to  the  Masonic  Lodge, 
moved  to  Main  Street,  and  remodeled  for  their  use.  During  World 
War  II,  it  sheltered  and  offered  comfort  to  thousands  of  boys  in 
service.  Also  in  1924  the  present  high  school  was  built.  Its  portico 
and  doorway  is  indeed  a  work  of  art. 

Forty  years  after  the  building  of  the  first  Union  School,  the 
number  of  graduates  had  increased  from  five  to  fifty.  The  ordinary 
courses  have  been  changed  and  increased  with  music,  shop,  home 
economics,  art,  dramatic  work  and  sports.  A  school  nurse  is  hired. 
Hot  lunches  are  served.  In  short,  it  is  a  highly  accredited  Regent’s 
High  School,  where  a  student  may  take  an  adequate  college  prepara¬ 
tory  course. 

But  the  old  district  schools  also  produced  good  results.  Gardiner 
says  in  his  Chronicles  of  East  Hampton:  “As  early  as  1711  when  a 
classical  education  was  hard  to  obtain  and  the  number  of  graduates 
at  the  few  colleges  then  established  was  very  limited,  Harvard  and 
Yale  numbered  several  from  East  Hampton  in  the  list  of  their  stu¬ 
dents  and  graduates.” 

In  1784,  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Samuel  Buell,  third 
pastor  of  the  community,  promoted  education  by  founding  Clinton 
Academy,  named  for  Governor  George  Clinton.  It  was  opened  for  use 
in  1785  and  chartered  in  1787  on  the  same  day  as  Erasmus  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  November  20,  and  was  the  first  academical  institution  in  New 
York  under  state  supervision  if  these  two  were  listed  alphabetically, 
as  probably  they  were.  There  has  been  a  conflicting  claim,  but  that 
is  unimportant. 

Governor  Clinton,  during  his  second  term,  presented  the  academy 
with  a  bell  and  came  to  East  Hampton  for  the  opening.  It  was  a 
thrilling  event.  Dr.  John  Sage  has  left  his  memory  of  it  as  told  in 
his  daughter’s  book:  “I  remember  the  governor’s  visit  to  East  Hamp¬ 
ton.  It  made  a  great  stir  in  the  town  and  as  the  academy  was  the 
first  place  he  was  to  present  himself,  it  was  there  the  people  congre¬ 
gated.  The  boys  were  ordered  to  be  in  line  in  front  of  the  academy 
and  everybody  awaited  the  arrival  which  was  to  be  heralded  by  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  as  the  stage  entered  Buell  Lane.  The  stage  horn 
sounded,  the  bell  rung,  and  the  stage  came  into  view  at  the  turning 
of  the  lane  into  the  street.  The  scholars  waved  their  hats  and  hur¬ 
rahed!  After  this  a  boy  stepped  forward  and  pronounced  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  governor.  Samuel  Huntting  was  the  proud  orator. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy  and  he  did  it  admirably.” 

The  first  teachers  at  Clinton  Academy  were  Jabez  Peck,  master 
of  the  classical  department,  and  William  Payne,  father  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  master  of  English  and  Writing.  There  was  an  aver¬ 
age  of  eighty  students  for  the  first  forty  years.  They  came  from 
many  places,  including  the  West  Indies.  In  1815,  the  banner  year,  the 
Academy  boasted  a  classical  library,  a  telescope,  microscope,  air- 
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pump,  quadrant,  surveyor’s  compass  and  a  small  orrery.  That  year 
there  were  156  students. 

Forty  years  later,  interest  waned,  patrons  neglected  to  subscribe, 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachers  were  hired,  and  public  schools 
were  growing.  So  Clinton  Academy,  which  had  made  its  mark  on  so 
many  students  and  produced  so  many  shining  minds,  ceased  in  1868 
to  report  to  the  State  Regents. 

All  feel  that  Dr.  Buell,  the  kindly  old  pastor  who  did  so  much 
for  the  cause,  merits  a  place  in  East  Hampton’s  Hall  of  Fame. 

In  the  Academy’s  heyday  notable  dramatic  performances  were 
staged.  Quoting  from  a  writer  of  former  years,  “The  scenery  was 
limited  in  character,  but  the  costumes  were  often  showy  and  the 


Clinton  Academy,  East  Hampton 


elocution  by  no  means  unworthy  the  play  or  the  care  taken  to  make 
these  exhibitions  a  success.  People  came  from  all  parts  of  Long 
Island  and  from  Connecticut  to  be  present  at  a  two-days’  exhibition 
of  old  Clinton  Academy.” 

From  time  to  time,  there  have  been  other  schools,  especially  in 
the  summer  season;  a  school  of  the  dance,  an  art  school  and  the 
Rollins  School  of  the  Theatre  founded  in  1935.  The  Rollins  School 
prospered  and  has  been  the  means  of  discovering  many  young  actors 
for  the  New  York  stage.  In  1945  this  school  was  moved  to  Lenox, 
Massachusetts. 

The  public  library  has  been  a  great  factor  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  East  Hampton.  One  hundred  ninety-two  years  ago,  in  1753, 
Reverend  Samuel  Buell  and  a  few  others  started  the  Philogrammati- 
can  Library.  A  small  number  of  its  books  are  still  in  existence.  They 
were  found  in  Clinton  Academy.  Another  library  was  organized  in 
1805  with  about  70  shareholders.  They  had  no  building  to  house  the 
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614  books  they  owned,  so  these  were  kept  in  a  very  unhandy  place, 
the  librarian’s  attic. 

In  1897,  the  East  Hampton  Free  Library  was  organized  and 
located  in  the  annex  of  Clinton  Hall,  the  old  Academy  remodeled  and 
enlarged.  In  after  years  the  Academy  was  restored  to  its  original 
form  and  is  now  the  museum  of  the  East  Hampton  Historical  Society. 

In  1911  the  present  library  was  built,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  E.  Woodhouse.  A  corporation  was  organized  and  a  charter  ob¬ 
tained.  For  thirty-five  years  it  has  been  the  recipient  of  many  useful 
and  beautiful  gifts  and  additions.  In  1930  among  notable  gifts  were 
the  Gardiner  Memorial  room,  cloister  and  reading  room,  the  Moran 
paintings  and  a  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  painting  by  Childe  Hassam. 

A  most  distinguished  gift  came  from  Morton  Pennypacker,  his 
Long  Island  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts.  This  is  valuable  not 
alone  to  East  Hampton,  but  to  all  Long  Island;  yes,  to  the  United 
States,  since  descendants  of  the  town’s  first  settlers  have  wandered 
far.  Sixteen  foreign  nations  have  here  inquired  about  Long  Island. 
The  collection  is  rapidly  growing.  Even  now  the  size  of  the  fireproof 
room  that  houses  the  collection  is  being  doubled,  made  possible  by 
many  generous  and  interested  friends.  The  custodians  are  still  dream¬ 
ing  of  a  future  with  enough  trained  assistants  to  make  it  possible  to 
give  researchers  and  writers  the  wholehearted  efficient  service  they 
need. 

In  1902  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  general  library  was  2826 
and  the  circulation  was  6221.  Thirty  years  later,  the  number  of 
volumes  had  reached  16,056  and  the  circulation  was  37,397.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  banner  year  for  circulation.  There  are,  at  present, 
in  the  general  library,  21,796  books.  In  the  Long  Island  Collection 
there  are  35,000  books  and  other  items. 

The  library  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  public  school  and  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  cause  of  education.  Quoting  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  of  the  1945  report  of  Mrs.  Morton  Pennypacker,  librarian  for 
forty-eight  years:  “The  possibilities  of  ever  widening  future  activi¬ 
ties  are  beckoning  the  East  Hampton  Free  Library.  It  is  fortunate 
in  having  sponsors  and  friends  who  recognize  and  respond  to  the 
call.” 

Guild  Hall,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  a  gift  from  Mr.  and  . 
Mrs.  Lorenzo  E.  Woodhouse,  the  rest  from  the  community,  offers 
much  to  the  cause  of  education  in  East  Hampton  town.  It  was 
announced  at  its  opening  in  1931  that  “the  purpose  of  Guild  Hall  is 
to  cultivate  and  encourage  a  taste  for  the  arts  through  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  drama  and  music;  to  provide  galleries  for  the  display  of 
objects  of  artistic  and  historic  interest;  to  furnish  a  meeting  place 
for  committees  and  organizations;  to  promote  and  encourage  a  finer 
type  of  citizenship.” 

Guild  Hall’s  lovely  white-painted  brick  building,  long  and  low, 
with  its  artistic  entrance  blending  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  setting, 
was  designed  by  Aymar  Embury  who  also  planned  the  library  across 
the  street.  The  Hall’s  modest  little  gardens  were  done  by  Ruth  Deane. 
The  building  contains  three  art  galleries  and  the  well-equipped  John 
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Drew  Theatre  with  a  seating  capacity  of  410.  Entertainments  of  all 
varieties  have  been  produced  herein  and  famous  names  have  appeared 
on  its  programs,  among  them  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  James  Melton, 
Gladys  Swarthout,  and  many  more. 

The  little  playhouse  might  well  be  a  model  for  all  summer 
theatres.  There  is  an  active  group  of  young  students  who,  for  several 
years,  have  worked  at  dramatic  productions  here.  They  are  the  Guild 
Hall  Players.  During  the  war,  they  gave  their  shows  to  groups  of 
Service  Men  and  are  still  doing  their  bit  to  entertain  hospitalized 
soldiers  at  Camp  Upton. 

East  Hampton  Town,  being  what  and  where  it  is,  has  been  the 
locale  of  many  shipwrecks.  The  eastern  point  of  Fort  Pond  Bay  at 
Montauk  was  named  for  the  British  ship  Culloden  which  sank  there 
in  a  storm  in  1781  when  England  was  having  trouble  with  the  French 
Navy.  The  copper,  guns  and  other  material  were  salvaged  and  the 
frigate  was  burned  to  the  water.  The  damage  done  to  the  British 
fleet  at  this  time  by  the  same  storm  caused  the  British  much  dis¬ 
couragement.  Shortly  thereafter  they  lost  an  engagement  with  the 
French  fleet  which  greatly  helped  the  American  cause. 

Another  famous  wreck  in  these  parts  occurred  in  1858,  and  has 
ever  since  been  mentioned  with  horror  and  sadness  for  more  than 
twenty  of  the  doomed  ship’s  crew  perished  in  the  icy  surf  of  Montauk. 
The  John  Milton  had  loaded  at  the  Chinca  Islands  and  on  February 
the  fourteenth,  1858,  she  found  herself  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia, 
clearing  for  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Strong  winds  arose,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  thick  snow  with  the  mercury  down  to  eight  degrees.  The 
ship  lost  its  bearings.  Finally,  glimpsing  a  steady  beam  of  light 
which  had  always  marked  Montauk,  but  which  had  but  recently  been 
transferred  to  a  new  lighthouse  at  Pon  Quogue,  some  miles  to  the 
west,  the  Milton  piled  up  on  the  rockbound  coast  of  Montauk,  whose 
recently  installed  intermittent  beacon  had  further  confused  the  ship’s 
skipper. 

Twenty-two  frozen  bodies  were  taken  from  the  surf  and  carried 
over  roads  deep  with  snow  to  East  Hampton,  where  in  the  Colonial 
Church  across  from  Clinton  Academy  a  funeral  service  was  held  by 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Mershon  and  a  mass  burial  took  place  in  the 
old  South  End  Graveyard  by  Town  Pond. 

Mr.  Mershon  chose  a  text  from  Job  twenty-seven,  twenty,  and 
twenty-one:  “Terrors  take  hold  on  him  as  waters;  a  tempest  stealeth 
him  away  in  the  night.  The  east  wind  carrieth  him  away  and  he 
departeth,  and  as  a  storm,  hurleth  him  out  of  his  place.” 

The  ship’s  bell  now  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  East  Hampton’s 
Presbyterian  Chapel  and  may  still  be  heard  pealing  out  its  strange 
mournful  note,  a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  tragic  end  of  the  John 
Milton. 

The  Revolution  in  East  Hampton,  stories  of  the  sufferings  and 
privations  of  the  citizens,  of  Dr.  Buell’s  fearlessness  before  arrogant 
officers,  all  the  poverty,  bitter  treatment,  raids  on  the  crops,  etc., 
would  take  volumes.  Patriotism  filled  the  hearts  of  the  townsmen. 
Everyone  to  a  man  signed  the  Articles  of  Association  and  many 
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served  the  colony  in  countless  ways  and  places,  at  Ticonderoga,  on 
privateering  ships,  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  many  other 
engagements. 

Well  known  are  the  stories  of  Captain  Mulford’s  commendation 
by  George  Washington,  the  false  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  and 
the  saving  diplomacy  of  Dr.  Buell.  Recalled,  too,  is  Captain  Dayton’s 
narrow  escape  at  “The  Cricks”,  the  story  of  Pudding  Hill  and  of 
Major  Andre  at  the  Gardiner  house  on  Main  Street,  but  they  have 
been  told  and  retold  too  many  times. 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

M ul ford  Farmhouse ,  East  Hampton 


In  the  War  of  1812,  a  number  of  East  Hampton  men  were 
impressed  into  service  for  Britain  and  several  farms  at  Northwest 
were  raided.  One  local  story  of  this  war  was  that  of  the  capture  of 
Joshua  Penny.  A  book  published  in  1815,  entitled  Life  and  Adven¬ 
tures,  tells  this  thrilling  tale. 

Nearly  200  men  from  East  Hampton  served  in  the  Civil  War, 
while  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898  recalls  Fort  Tyler,  commonly 
called  “Old  Fort”.  It  was  started  in  a  hurry  as  one  of  a  chain  of 
forts  to  protect  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  City.  It  was  never 
completed.  The  war  was  short  and  now  what  little  is  left  of  “Old 
Fort”  is  a  haven  for  fishermen,  picnickers,  and  seagulls  and  is  gradu¬ 
ally  eroding.  Detention  Camp  Wikof  at  Montank  is  mostly  a  memory 
of  yellow  fever  and  typhoid.  There,  after  the  Cuban  campaign,  Teddy 
Roosevelt  used  to  be  seen  galloping  over  the  hills  with  his  famous 
Rough  Riders. 
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There  have  been  many  famous  names  in  the  town’s  past.  Besides 
Captain  John  Dayton  of  the  Revolution,  John  Howard  Payne,  Lyman 
Beecher,  father  of  Henry  Ward,  Julia  and  Catherine,  scores  of  others 
could  be  mentioned,  among  them  Julia  Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island, 
who  married  President  John  Tyler. 

Other  Gardiners  occupied  high  places  in  the  life  of  the  country. 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Sage  practiced  in  East  Hampton  and  Sag  Harbor  in 


(Courtesy  Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge) 


Chapel  Theatre ,  Formerly  a  Union  Free  Church,  Great  Neck 

the  late  1700’s  and  was  Congressman  in  the  year  1812.  He  wrote  long 
letters  containing  stories  of  his  day. 

We  especially  like  the  story  of  Amy  Mulford  who  went  to  a  dance 
on  board  a  British  ship  as  her  father  diplomatically  advised.  George 
Sterling,  who  became  California’s  poet  laureate,  was  a  Sag  Harbor 
youth.  His  home  was  in  the  small  corner  of  that  village  which  belongs 
to  East  Hampton  Town. 

Poetess  Cornelia  Huntington  lived  in  East  Hampton  village  as 
did  several  famous  members  of  the  Tile  Club,  the  Morans,  St.  John 
Harper,  the  Herters,  and  Childe  Hassam.  John  Drew  lived  here  for 
some  years. 

As  to  East  Hampton  being  the  birthplace  of  John  Howard  Payne, 
author  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  His 
father  occupied  at  least  three  different  houses  in  East  Hampton 
while  teaching  at  Clinton  Academy.  Afterwards  he  moved  to  New 
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York.  If  not  a  native  of  East  Hampton,  Payne  at  least  spent  part  of 
his  early  life  here.  And  here  stands  the  Home,  Sweet  Home  which 
undoubtedly  inspired  him  to  write  his  famous  ballad.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  village  in  1927. 

In  East  Hampton  village  are  a  country  club  with  a  history  of 
more  than  a  half  century,  a  riding  club,  a  yacht  club  and  a  tennis  club. 
In  1927  the  million  and  a  half  dollar  Montauk  Manor  was  opened  to 
the  public.  In  1928,  $16,000  was  spent  in  improving  Three  Mile  Har¬ 
bor.  Three  years  later,  $55,000  more  was  voted  for  dredging. 

After  the  1938  hurricane,  which  all  but  destroyed  the  big  elms 
arching  over  East  Hampton’s  Main  Street,  nearly  $100,000  was  spent 
on  restoration.  An  efficient  and  ever- watchful  Ladies’  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  has  accomplished  much  for  the  village. 

Soon  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  East 
Hampton  Town  will  arive.  In  place  of  a  savage  wilderness  the  town 
is  now  dotted  with  thriving  villages.  It  boasts  many  fine  roads,  even 
through  the  sandy  Northwest  woods,  a  water  supply  unsurpassed  in 
purity,  reliable  banking,  wide  well-groomed  streets,  the  well-known 
Village  Green,  flanked  by  windmill,  Clinton  Academy,  the  Library, 
Home,  Sweet  Home  and  the  Samuel  Mulford  house.  A  short  distance 
away  is  the  State-marked  site  of  the  first  little  colonial  church  and 
the  Lyman  Beecher  homestead.  There,  too,  are  the  later  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  still  later  Guild  Hall,  both  blending  beautifully  with 
the  old. 

The  creditable  East  Hampton  Star  was  founded  in  1885  by 
Walter  Burling,  and  in  1895  came  the  extension  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  and  its  first  trip  to  Montauk.  The  water  works  was  born  in 
1899,  the  electric  light  company  in  1902,  and  in  1903  the  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  National  Bank,  now  consolidated  with  the  Osborne  Trust  Company. 

Twenty-five  years  later  land  jumped  in  price  a  thousand  percent 
and  a  small  Montauk  hunting  club  sold  its  holdings  for  $120,000.  East 
Hampton  village  is  indeed  one  of  the  island’s  most  attractive  com¬ 
munities  but  no  more  attractive  than  the  progressive  township  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 
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Town  of  Brookhaven 

Osborn  Shaw 

Historian,  Town  of  Brookhaven 


SPANNING  the  middle  of  Long  Island  from  the  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  north  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south,  is  the 
large  area  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  which  comprises  387.48 
square  miles  of  the  western  half  of  Suffolk  County,  according  to  official 
figures  furnished  by  the  Brookhaven  Town  Planning  Board.  Included 
in  these  figures  are  63.98  square  miles  of  underwater,  town-owned 
lands  and  7.918  square  miles  covered  by  incorporated  villages.  The 
area  of  the  Town  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  either  Nassau 
or  Queens  Counties  and  is  about  five  times  greater  than  that  of  Kings 
County.  Brookhaven  and  Oyster  Bay  are  the  only  towns  to  extend 
entirely  across  Long  Island.  The  assessed  valuation  of  privately 
owned  properties  within  the  Town  for  the  1945-1946  tax  year  was 
$48,326,652  including  $11,359,128  in  the  incorporated  villages. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  of  1940,  the  population  of  the 
Town  was  32,117,  but  the  great  influx  of  new  residents  within  the 
last  few  years  and  the  steady  increase  in  the  birth  rate,  have  very 
greatly  added  to  that  number.  This  population  is  distributed  among 
six  incorporated  villages — Belle  Terre,  Bellport,  Old  Field,  Patchogue, 
Poquott  and  Shoreham — and  thirty-six  unincorporated  villages  and 
communities,  Center  Moriches  and  Port  Jefferson  being  the  largest. 
The  Town  has  sixteen  railroad  stations  and  there  are  now  thirty-two 
separate  school  districts  and  five  joint  school  districts  with  adjoining 
towns.  There  are  also  974  miles  of  town-owned  roads  used  by  the 
public  and  maintained  by  the  Highway  Department,  exclusive  of  the 
roads  within  the  incorporated  villages  or  the  State  and  County  high¬ 
ways,  with  an  additional  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  of  old,  disused 
roads  which  are  gradually  being  opened  up  and  repaired  as  the  need 
for  them  is  indicated.  This  mileage  of  actually  used  town  roads  is 
greater  than  the  distance  between  New  York  City  and  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  or  Atlanta  and  lacks  but  ten  miles  of  being  equal  to  the  rail¬ 
road  distance  between  New  York  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Brookhaven  has  the  second  largest  river  on  Long  Island  wholly 
within  its  bounds.  This  river  is  invariably  known  in  the  records  as 
the  Connecticut  or  East  Connecticut,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  errone¬ 
ously  been  referred  to  as  “Carman’s  River”,  due  to  the  fact  that 
Samuel  Carman,  Sr.,  and  his  heirs  at  one  time  maintained  a  mill, 
dam  and  roadhouse  and  owned  property  for  a  comparatively  short 
distance  along  its  west  bank  at  South  Haven.  The  Indian  name  is 
stated  to  mean  a  “long  tidal  river”  which  is  an  appropriate  designa¬ 
tion  for  a  stream  extending  half  way  across  the  Island.  In  former 
years,  it  afforded  water  power  for  several  grist,  saw  and  fulling  mills 
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as  far  up  as  what  is  now  the  south  part  of  Middle  Island.  Part  of 
Peconic  River  is  also  in  Brookhaven  and  it  forms  several  miles  of  the 
boundary  between  the  Towns  of  Brookhaven  and  Riverhead  as  does 
Wading  River  creek  at  Wading  River. 

The  Town  has  approximately  twenty  miles  of  shore  on  Long 
Island  Sound  and  about  thirty  miles  of  coast  line  along  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  bordering  the  Great  South  Beach.  This  Beach  is  a  long,  narrow 
strip  of  wind-swept  sand  dunes  and  salt  meadows  known  in  previous 
years  as  the  South  Beach,  but  in  later  years  as  the  Great  South  Beach 
and  Fire  Island  Beach.  Its  official  name,  adopted  by  resolution  of  the 
Town  Trustees  in  December,  1935,  is  Great  South  Beach,  and  the 
recent  and  careless  custom  of  referring  to  it  as  “Fire  Island”  is  a 
confusing  misnomer — Fire  Island  being  the  name  of  a  small  island 
not  far  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  and  about  opposite  the  village  of  Islip. 
Between  the  Beach  and  the  mainland  are  the  South  Bay  or  Great 
South  Bay  and  the  East  or  Moriches  Bay — the  two  extending  for 
nearly  half  the  length  of  Long  Island.  These  bays  are  connected  by  a 
narrow,  navigable  strait  called  the  “Narrow  Bay”.  On  4  March,  1931, 
an  inlet  broke  through  the  Beach  at  Cupsogue  about  opposite  East 
Moriches  and  the  inlet  was  considerably  widened  by  the  bad  hurricane 
of  21  September,  1938,  at  which  time  great  waves  and  tides  wrought 
havoc  all  along  the  Beach  and  part  of  the  mainland.  Brookhaven ’s 
jurisdiction  in  both  of  the  south-side  bays  and  the  Great  South  Beach 
extends  from  the  Southampton  Town  line  south  of  Eastport,  as  far 
west  as  NicolPs  Point  at  Great  River  in  the  Town  of  Islip  on  the 
mainland  and  a  little  beyond  Point  o’  Woods  on  the  Beach;  hence,  a 
part  of  the  Beach  and  Bay  is  opposite  the  eastern  part  of  that  Town. 

The  north  shore  of  the  Town  is  equally  well  favored  by  having 
its  Flax  Pond,  Mount  Sinai  Harbor,  Old  Field  or  Conscience  Bay, 
Setauket  Harbor  and  Port  Jefferson  Harbor,  all  of  which  connect 
with  the  Long  Island  Sound.  Conscience  Bay  is  joined  to  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son  Harbor  and  Setauket  Harbor  by  “The  Narrows”  around  the 
upper  part  of  Strong’s  or  Little  Neck  and  the  three  have  a  common 
entrance  into  the  Sound  through  a  stabilized  inlet.  Port  Jefferson 
Harbor  is  especially  well  protected  and  adapted  for  handling  a  great 
amount  of  shipping  and  its  importance  as  a  commercial  distributing 
center  is  steadily  increasing. 

A  low  range  of  hills  extends  from  west  to  east  through  the  north 
central  part  of  the  Town,  and  between  them  and  the  hilly  section 
immediately  adjoining  the  Sound  there  is  a  level  plateau  of  excellent, 
heavy  loam  well  adapted  to  farming,  vegetable  growing,  grains  and 
fruits.  South  of  the  hill  range,  the  soil  is  of  lighter  texture  but  also 
well  adapted  to  vegetables  and  the  cereals  and  especially  legumes, 
hay  grasses  and  melons.  Along  the  south  shore,  the  surface  is  gen¬ 
erally  level  and  in  some  places  along  the  south  bays  there  are  large 
extents  of  salt  meadows  which  were  greatly  valued  in  olden  times  for 
the  meadow  hay  which  they  produce.  The  geographical  center  of  the 
town  is  near  West  Yaphank  and  is  about  53  miles  from  New  York 
City. 
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Brookhaven  Town  has  the  Towns  of  Smithtown  and  Islip  on  the 
west,  and  the  Towns  of  Riverhead  and  Southampton  on  the  east.  Prior 
to  1792,  when  Riverhead  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  South- 
old,  the  latter  Town  was  also  Brookhaven ’s  adjoining  neighbor.  In 
shape,  the  Town  might  be  compared  to  two  oblongs  of  equal  size  and 
shape  with  the  upper  or  northern  one  resting  upon  the  lower  or 
southern  one  and  ex¬ 
tending  about  a  quarter 
of  its  length  west  of  the 
lower  one.  The  reason 
for  this  peculiar  shape 
is  due  to  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  Long  Island 
Indian  sub-tribes  or 
family  groups  owned  all 
the  lands,  meadows  and 
waters  now  embraced 
within  the  limits  of 
the  Town.  These  two 
groups  were  the  Setal- 
cots  or  Setaukets  who 
owned  the  northern  part 
and  the  Unkechaugs 
who  owned  the  south¬ 
ern  part.  The  latter 
“tribe”  has  been  erro¬ 
neously  stated  to  have 
been  the  “Patchogue 
Tribe”  but  all  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  is  that  the 
tribal  name  was  Un- 
kechaug. 

The  territory  owned 
by  the  Setalcots  began 
at  Cutsquensuck  or 
Stony  Brook  adjoining 
the  ‘  ‘  Nessequake  lands  ’  ’ 
of  Smithtown  and  ex¬ 
tended  eastward  to  the 
lands  of  the  Corchaugs 
or  Cutchogues  at  a  pep- 
peridge  tree  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Brook  or  Wading  River,  and 
north  from  this  tree  to  the  Sound  and  south  from  the  tree  to  the 
Peconic  River  and  the  middle  of  the  Island.  From  Stony  Brook  and 
the  Sound,  the  tribe  owned  to  Ronkonkoma  and  the  middle  of  the 
Island. 

The  territory  of  the  Unkechaugs  began  at  the  small  stream 
known  as  Namkee  between  Blue  Point  and  Bayport,  or  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Secatogues  of  Islip,  and  ran  eastward  as  far  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Shinnecocks  of  Southampton,  at  Seatuck 
Creek  in  Eastport.  The  Unkechaugs  also  claimed  the  Ocean  as  their 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building 
Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

First  Congregational  Church,  Centereach 
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south  boundary  and  the  middle  of  the  Island  as  their  north,  but  as 
the  latter  boundary  was  also  the  south  boundary  of  the  Setalcots, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  along  this  common  boundary 
there  were  marked  trees,  probably  extending  from  Lake  Ronkonkoma 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Peconic  River  at  Manorville. 

The  lands  of  Indian  tribes  can  be  determined  fairly  accurately 
from  the  deeds  that  they  gave  and  from  a  survey  of  the  deeds  given 
by  the  Setalcots  and  Unkechaugs,  it  is  evident  that  their  ownership 
was  identical,  and  no  more  than  what  is  now  contained  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  except  for  a  comparatively  small 
piece  of  the  Setalcots’  land  now  forming  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Town  of  Riverhead  at  Wading  River,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Brookhaven  but  which  was  ceded  to  the  Town  of  Southold  in  1709, 
to  settle  a  dispute  concerning  the  keeping  and  support  of  one  John 
Rogers. 

Both  the  Setalcot  and  Unkechaug  Indians  with  their  sachems 
were  federated  with  the  other  sub-tribes  on  Long  Island  under  the 
protection  of  one  great  chief  or  governor  who  was  also  the  sachem 
of  the  royal  Montauk  tribe.  The  arrangement  appears  to  have  been 
similar  to  what  it  was  in  Germany,  prior  to  the  first  World  War, 
when  the  King  of  Prussia — one  of  the  states — was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Kaiser  or  Emperor  of  all  Germany,  with  the  kingdoms  of  the 
other  states  under  him.  At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Brookhaven, 
Wiandance  (Wiandanch)  of  Montauket  or  Montauk  was  the  Chief 
Sachem  while  Warawasen  (Warawakin  or  Warawaky)  was  Sachem 
of  Setalcot  and  Wenecoheage  (Wendeheage)  was  Sachem  of  Unke¬ 
chaug.  “John”  Mayhew  and  Massetuse  appear  to  have  succeeded 
probably  as  joint  sachems  of  Setalcot,  followed  by  Guy  (Gie  or  Gy) 
who  was  sachem  in  1675  and  1683  and  probably  much  longer.  Follow¬ 
ing  Wenecoheage,  Tobaccus  became  Sachem  of  Unkechaug  and  sold 
property  as  such  in  1664.  He  died  sometime  between  1693  and  1700. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Wyangonhott  who,  in  1703,  is  stated  in  a  con¬ 
firmatory  deed  he  gave  for  land  in  East  Moriches,  as  being  the 
Sachem  of  “the  Plantation  of  Indians  belonging  To  a  Place  Com¬ 
monly  Ivnowne  by  the  name  of  unquachauge  If  any  succeeding 
sachems  followed  Guy  and  Wyangonhott,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  record  of  them.  All  of  these  sachems  and  their  tribesmen  seem 
to  have  been  friendly  and  cordial  in  their  relations  with  the  white 
settlers  who  came  to  live  in  their  midst  and  the  first  three  books  of 
the  Brookhaven  Town  records  contain  many  entries  of  contracts 
and  deals  made  between  the  Indians  and  white  settlers,  especially 
whaling  agreements.  One  agreement  was  made  by  Guy,  the  Sachem, 
to  stub  five  acres  of  land  and  cut  little  trees  as  big  as  one’s  leg! 
That  he  was  trustworthy  is  attested  to  by  his  having  been  rented 
John  Roe’s  horse  for  thirty  years  ( !)  and  to  set  a  post  and  rail  fence 
in  payment.  He  certainly  set  a  good  example  for  his  fellow  tribesmen. 
One  Indian  was  known  as  “Honest  Tom”;  another  as  “Mr.  Wood- 
hull’s  Tom”;  Wocous  had  his  cattle  earmark  recorded;  Toby  became 
a  carpenter’s  apprentice,  and  “Whatnews”  was  the  Unkechaug 
Indian  constable  of  Sequatauke  in  Mastic-.  Both  the  north  and  south 
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side  Indians  were  good  off-shore  whalers  and  there  are  many  docu¬ 
ments  to  show  how  much  of  this  industry  or  “design”  they  carried 
on  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brookhaven  for  their  white  employers. 
And,  incidentally,  it  was  this  industry  which  prompted  the  first  white 
settlements  in  Occumbomuck  (Bellport) ;  the  Fire  Place  (Brookhaven 
village)  and  in  Mastic  because  of  the  nearness  of  these  places  to  the 
South  Beach  and  Ocean. 

The  recorded  history  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  begins  on  the 
14th  day  of  April,  1655,  when  “Articles  of  agreement  and  a  firme 
bargaine”  were  made  by  Warawasen,  Sachem  of  Setauket,  with  the 
joint  consent  of  himself  and  fourteen  of  the  next  of  his  kindred  who 
sold  to  John  Scudder,  John  Swesie,  Jonathan  Porter,  Thomas  Mabbs, 
Roger  Cheston  and  Thomas  Charls,  a  tract  of  land  with  all  meadows, 
upland  and  timber  trees  adjoining  the  bounds  of  Nessaquake  [Smith- 
town]  and  from  there  eastward  “with  a  river  or  great  napock  nerly 
nemaukeh”.  The  tract  of  land  conveyed  by  this  peculiarly  worded 
deed  is  described  by  the  late  John  H.  Innes  of  Mount  Sinai  in  an 
article  appearing  in  October,  1935,  in  Neiv  York  History,  the  quarterly 
journal  of  the  New  York  Historical  Association,  as  covering  the  land 
stretching  from  the  modern  Stony  Brook  to  Port  Jefferson  Harbor 
and  containing  about  thirty-two  square  miles.  The  meaning  of  the 
Indian  words  in  the  deed  is  obscure  but  that  Mr.  Innes  appears  to  be 
correct  in  deducting  that  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  and  the  small  stream 
which  flows  into  it,  is  the  meaning  intended  by  the  Indian  words, 
seems  confirmed  by  an  intelligent  half-breed  Algonquin  Indian,  who 
examined  a  copy  of  the  deed  for  the  writer  and  informed  him  that 
nerly  nemaukek  means  “nearly  straight  up  and  down” — nerly  being 
a  misspelling  of  the  English  word  nearly  and  napock  being  probably 
intended  for  neapauke  or  “a  water  place” — as  defined  by  the  late 
William  Wallace  Tooker  of  Sag  Harbor  in  his  Indian  Place-Names 
on  Long  Island.  As  the  east  side  of  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  has  banks 
and  cliffs  nearly  straight  up  and  down  and  as  the  harbor  is  certainly 
a  great  water-place,  the  Indian  description  could  easily  apply  to  it. 
Added  to  this,  is  the  fact  that  nine  years  later,  when  the  young  Town 
wished  to  acquire  the  tract  from  Mount  Sinai  eastward,  another 
Indian  deed  was  obtained  which  would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
first  deed  of  1655  had  conveyed  east  of  Port  Jefferson  and  the  harbor. 
The  south  and  west  bounds  are  not  clearly  stated  in  the  deed  but 
evidently  are  included  in  the  vague  wording,  “as  by  trees  being 
marked  doth  appear”.  The  location  of  the  trees  is  better  defined  and 
cleared  up  by  the  confirmatory  Indian  deed  of  1675,  where  we  learn 
that  the  present  Smithtown  line  was  the  west,  and  the  middle  of  the 
Island  was  the  south  boundary. 

The  agreement  made  by  the  Sachem  with  his  fourteen  tribes¬ 
men  and  the  six  white  buyers  on  that  April  day  of  1655,  that  either 
party  would  notify  the  other  of  any  plotting  or  intended  harm  “to 
the  end  that  peace  may  be  maintained  amongst  us”,  was  faithfully 
kept  by  both  contracting  parties  and  their  descendants.  The  deed 
concludes  by  specifying  that  payment  of  the  goods  named  shall  be 
made  within  one  month,  and  this  is  the  only  clue  as  to  the  probable 
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date  when  the  white  settlers  arrived  and  brought  with  them  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  10  coats,  12  hoes,  12  hatchets,  50  muxes  (brad  awls  for 
drilling  wampum),  100  needles,  6  kettles,  10  fathoms  of  wampum, 
7  “pepx”  of  powder,  a  pair  of  child’s  “sockings”,  10  pounds  of  lead 
and  1  dozen  knives. 

These  articles  and  the  names  of  the  buyers  and  of  the  sachem, 
are  copied  (except  for  spelling)  from  the  original  deed  and  two 
ancient  copies  of  it,  all  carefully  preserved  in  the  Brookhaven  Town 
Clerk’s  office,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  what  has  been  often  stated  as 
“7  chests  of  Powder”  is  actually  but  seven  “pepx”  or  what  is  appar¬ 
ently  an  abbreviation  of  pipestones — the  bowl  of  an  Indian  smoking 
pipe  when  used  as  a  measure.  The  amount  of  powder  above  named 
would  therefore  not  have  been  much  more  than  seven  teaspoonfuls. 

Of  the  six  white  men  who  made  the  first  purchase,  we  learn  from 
the  New  Haven  and  Southold  records,  that  John  Scudder,  John 
Swesie  (Swezey),  Thomas  Mabbs  (Mapes)  and  Roger  Cheston  were 
living  in  Southold  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  it  was  with  the 
approval  of  that  Town  that  they  negotiated  for  the  new  settlement 
to  be  made  at  Setauket.  “Jonathan”  Porter  (whose  name  appears  as 
Porter  only  in  the  old  copies)  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  but  of  Thomas  Charls,  little  is  known.  Roger  Cheston  and 
Thomas  Mabbs  only  returned  to  settle  at  Setauket  and  as  the  names 
of  Scudder  (later  of  Huntington)  and  Swezey  do  not  appear  in  the 
Brookhaven  records  until  some  years  later,  and  also  as  Porter’s  and 
Charls’  names  never  appear,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  four  of 
the  six  men  and  their  two  witnesses,  George  Tonge  and  John  Cosby 
(whose  name  is  illegible  on  the  original  deed),  both  of  whom  are 
unknown  in  the  Brookhaven  records,  were  acting  as  purchasing 
agents  for  others,  possibly  in  Connecticut.  From  the  date  that  the 
deed  was  given  until  a  little  more  than  two  years  later,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  is  known  about  the  little  group  of  pioneers  who  settled  at 
Setauket. 

It  was  probably  late  in  April  or  early  in  May  of  1655,  when  the 
settlement  began  and  the  huge  job  of  felling  trees,  building  houses, 
clearing  land  and  planting  crops,  so  as  to  survive  through  the  coming 
winter;  and  then,  during  the  following  year,  enlarging  their  fields, 
improving  their  cabins  and  living  conditions,  building  shelters  for 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  (which  were  imported  at  an  early  date),  plant¬ 
ing  and  harvesting  the  second  year’s  crops  and,  perhaps,  giving  help 
to  what  new  settlers  may  have  joined  them,  as  well  as  probably 
building  a  boat  or  two  to  connect  them  with  the  older  settlements  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut  in  case  of  necessity,  that  little  time 
or  thought  was  left  for  them  to  record  their  names  or  actions  even 
if  such  a  rare  item  as  paper  was  at  hand  on  which  to  write  them 
down  and  we  are  fortunate  that  there  has  been  recorded  and  pre¬ 
served  records  as  early  as  those  found  in  the  first  book  of  town 
records.  The  earliest  dated  entry  occurs  on  original  page  24  and 
appears  on  page  126  of  the  printed  copy  known  as  Vol.  I.  This  entry 
reads  as  follows:  “At  a  Towne  meeting  the  first  of  August  1657  it 
was  agreed  vpon  that  when  the  towne  shall  haue  Thirty  ffamilies  then 
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then  they  [will  be]  willing  to  pay  60  pounds  p  yeare  to  the  main- 
tanance  of  a  minnester”. 

Brief  as  this  entry  is,  we  learn  from  it  that  there  were  less  than 
thirty  families;  that  an  organized  government — the  New  England 
form  of  a  pure  democracy  where  the  voice  of  the  people  was  expressed 
in  town  meeting — had  been  established;  that  there  was  no  minister 
among  them;  that  they  were  too  poor  to  raise  £60  (abont  $150)  a 
year;  and  that  their  desire  to  have  a  spiritual  leader  and  teacher  was 
of  such  importance  that  it  became  their  first  recorded  decision.  If 
anything  more  is  needed  to  show  how  small  the  religious-minded 
group  was  who  planted  the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  it  will  be  found  on 
the  same  page  as  the  above.  It  reads:  “It  is  ordered  that  the  Old 
feild  fence  shall  be  mad  by  the  middell  of  march  next  ensuing — to 
beginn  at  Consiens  [Conscience  in  Old  Field]  &  runs  westward  to  the 
clifts  as  it  is  staked  out  in  p  portions  folowing 


“  1  Hennery  Perren  [Perring] 

2  Roger  Cheston 

3  Robert  Acrelev  [Akerly] 

4  Alexander  Brian 

5  Edw:  Rouse 

6  Aurther  Smith 

7  Thom :  Harlow 

8  [blank] 

9  John  Chachum  [Ketcliam] 

10  [blank] 

11  Tho  Tharp  [Thorp] 


12  william  ffance  [Fancy] 

13  James  Cock 

14  William  Crumwell 

15  Thomas  mabs  [Mapes] 

16  Richard  Odell  [Woodhull] 

17  Richard  Smith  [“Bull”] 

18  John  Dier 

19  Tho:  Perce  [Pierce] 

20  John  Underhill 

21  Samuell  Sherman 

22  Hen:  Rogers” 


While  the  entry  and  the  list  of  names  is  without  date,  it  is  one 
of  about  the  Fall  of  1660  or  five  years  after  the  plantation  was  begun. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  Arthur  Smith  (the  Quaker),  No.  6 
on  the  list,  who  had  to  leave  Southold,  was  admitted  a  townsman  of 
Brookhaven  in  December,  1659,  and  Roger  Cheston,  No.  2  on  the  list, 
sold  out  in  October,  1661,  and  removed  from  the  Town.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  list,  which  is  the  oldest  of  any  Brookhaven  list,  contains 
but  twenty  names,  with  provisions  being  made  for  twenty-two  and  it 
undoubtedly  contains  the  names  of  the  original  with  a  few  additional 
men  who,  with  their  families,  planted  the  future  Town  of  Brookhaven 
at  Setauket,  along  its  Mill  Creek,  around  its  Green  and  adjoining  its 
Harbor  at  which  time  their  Indian  neighbors  retired  to  the  upper  part 
of  nearby  Little  (Strong’s)  Neck. 

The  two  entries  above  quoted  entirely  disprove  the  statements  in 
Thompson’s  and  other  histories  of  Long  Island  and  also  repeated  by 
myself  in  the  introduction  written  for  the  printed  edition  of  Book  A 
of  the  Brookhaven  records,  that  the  number  of  adult  planters  as  stated 
by  Thompson  was  “fifty- two  which  were  shortly  increased  to  fifty- 
five”.  The  records  show  that  in  1661,  there  were  but  twenty-two  and 
they  were  given  six-acre  planting  lots  in  the  Old  Field.  By  1668,  the 
number  had  increased  to  only  thirty-five  when  the  names  are  given 
of  those  who  shared  in  “the  first  lootments  [allotments]  that  was  in 
the  towne”  made  that  year  and  the  year  previous.  The  Brookhaven 
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rate  lists  printed  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York 
give  but  thirty-one  names  in  1675  and  fifty-two  in  1683,  but  the  original 
tax  list  of  1701,  preserved  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office,  has  the  names 
of  75  taxpayers  and  landowners;  hence,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not 
until  sometime  between  1683  and  1701,  that  the  number  of  55  proprie¬ 
tary  names  was  attained.  The  list  of  the  fifty-five  names  given  in 
Thompson’s  history,  according  to  the  records,  is,  in  reality,  a  mixture 
of  names  of  such  various  dates  that  it  must  have  been  compiled  by 
taking  what  names  he  found  on  the  several  lists  in  the  first  book  of 
town  records  which  does  not  end  until  late  in  the  year  1675. 

Some  excuse  for  this  and  his  other  numerous  errors  may  be  that 
when  writing  about  his  native  Brookhaven,  Thompson  depended  too 
much  upon  some  of  the  hazy,  old  and  unreliable  traditions  that  had 
been  told  him  and  also  because  the  script  of  the  first  three  books  of 
town  records  is  very  difficult  to  read.  The  first  book  is  especially  diffi¬ 
cult;  entries  were  made  in  a  hit  or  miss  manner  without  any  thought 
of  chronological  order  and  many  are  entered  without  dates  and  some 
are  even  written  with  the  book  upside  down ;  the  spelling  is  often  very 
bad,  and  some  of  the  early  recorders  or  scribes  made  entries  on  the 
tops  of  the  pages  with  the  succeeding  recorders  adding  entries  of  later 
dates  under  them,  so  that  even  with  the  book  now  copied,  indexed  and 
in  printed  form,  it  is  very  confusing  and  requires  time  and  patience 
to  peruse.  A  mistake  once  made  is  often  repeated  and  so  it  is  with 
those  which  were  carelessly  though  unconsciously  made  by  Wood, 
Thompson  and  Prime;  they  still  are  copied! 

During  1659,  the  twenty  or  so  freeholders  of  Brookhaven,  under 
the  name  of  Cromwell  Bay,  applied  to  be  attached  to  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut  (Hartford)  and  the  general  court  records  of  Hartford 
under  date  of  6  October,  1659,  has  the  following  entry: 

“Cromwell  Bay  being  propounded  to  be  received  under 
this  government,  the  court  declare  their  willingness  to  accept 
the  said  plantation  of  Setauk  so  far  as  may  not  intrench  upon 
the  articles  of  confederation  with  the  other  three  colonies  and 
therefore  desire  the  inhabitants  of  Setauk  to  attend  the  next 
sitting  of  the  commissioners  at  New  Haven  if  they  think  meet 
to  act  in  their  behalf  in  the  premises.” 

The  application  appears  to  have  been  acted  upon  favorably  at 
New  Haven,  as  the  following  extract  from  the  Brookhaven  records 
attests : 

“At  a  session  of  the  General  Court  at  Hartford  May 
16-61. 

“This  court  understanding  the  approbation  of  the  com- 
missiners  at  the  last  sesions  at  new  haven  do  heareby  manni- 
fest  there  acceptants  of  the  Towne  of  Setaucke  on  Long 
Island  vnder  the  Government  vpon  the  termes  of  Southamp¬ 
ton  and  for  Two  yeres  doe  free  that  plantation  from  all 
Country  Charges  and  for  that  terme  the  Contry  to  be  free 
from  charges  about  that  Towne.” 
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Richard  Woodhull  and  Thomas  Pierce  were  appointed  magis¬ 
trates  for  tlie  first  year  and  Woodhnll,  who  was  in  Connecticut  at 
the  time,  was  promptly  sworn  in.  The  town  records  show  that  some¬ 
time  previous  to  the  first  of  August,  1662,  orders  from  Connecticut 
were  sent  over  by  Master  John  Allyn;  were  read  before  a  special 
town  meeting,  and  accepted  by  all  except  Arthur  Smith,  the  Quaker — 
he  had  once  stated  that  he  acknowledged  no  other  laws  than  God’s. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1664,  court  was  held  at  Setauket  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  for 
settling  business  on  Long  Island  and  on  the  following  day  (the  10th), 
the  committee  negotiated  the  purchases  of  three  important  tracts  of 
land  from  the  Indians: 

1.  Mayhue,  Sachem  of  Setalcot,  sold  his  title  to  the  feed  and 
timber  on  the  lands  from  Old  Man’s  (Mount  Sinai)  to  Wading  River 
and  Massetuse  and  the  “Sunke  Squaw”  (widow  of  Wiandance  of 
Montauk  and  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  son)  sold  out  their 
title  to  all  the  land.  These  purchases  extended  and  gave  the  Town 
title  from  Stony  Brook  to  Wading  River,  inclusive. 

2.  Tobaccus,  Sachem  of  Unkechaug,  sold  all  the  tract  from  a 
fresh  pond  in  Starr’s  Neck  and  near  the  Great  South  Bay,  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  Bellport,  as  far  east  as  Yamplianke  (now 
Barteau’s)  Creek  at  South  Haven,  and  from  the  Bay  to  the  middle 
of  the  Island.  This  tract  became  known  as  the  “Old  Purchase  at 
South”  and  extended  the  Town’s  ownership  completely  across  Long 
Island  in  a  section  that  is  now  the  middle  part  of  the  Town. 

3.  Tobaccus  also  conveyed  to  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  west,  from  the  fresh  pond  in 
Starr’s  Neck  as  far  west  as  Namkee  Creek  at  the  present  Brookhaven- 
Islip  town  line,  and  from  the  Bay  north  to  the  middle  of  the  Island. 
In  1680,  this  became  known  as  Winthrop ’s  Patent  and,  in  1773,  was 
annexed  to  the  Town.  It  contains  Blue  Point,  Patchogue  and  East 
Patchogue.  After  concluding  these  purchases,  the  committee  returned 
to  Connecticut  and  it  is  the  last  time  we  find  any  record  of  their 
having  conducted  any  business  in  or  for  the  Town. 

Brookhaven,  East  Hampton,  Huntington  and  Southampton  were 
all  attached  to  Connecticut  but  Southold  was  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  more  Puritanic  New  Haven.  In  1662,  King  Charles  II  gave  a 
charter  which  united  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  and  the  five  towns 
were  considered  a  part  of  the  newly  organized  Colony  of  Connecticut. 
They  remained  in  that  state  until  March,  1664,  when  the  grant  of  the 
King  to  his  “deerest  brother”,  James,  Duke  of  York,  gave  all  of 
Long  Island  and  the  Dutch  territory  in  America  to  the  Duke  who 
commissioned  and  sent  Col.  Richard  Nicolls  to  seize  the  territory  and 
become  its  governor.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Nicolls  in  Nieuw  Amster¬ 
dam  in  August  of  that  year,  the  five  towns  were  reluctantly  forced 
to  sever  all  political  connections  with  Connecticut  and  to  become  part 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  under  the  Duke’s  government. 

In  February,  1664-5,  Governor  Nicolls  sent  letters  to  all  the 
towns  under  his  jurisdiction,  directing  them  to  elect  and  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  convention  to  begin  at  Hempstead  on  the  28th  of  that 
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month.  Brookhaven  still  has  the  original  letter  it  received.  Daniel 
Lane  and  Roger  Barton  were  sent  as  the  Town’s  representatives  and, 
as  directed,  they  took  with  them  the  Indian  deeds  by  which  the  Town 
had  acquired  its  lands,  as  proof  of  ownership.  It  was  probably  at 
this  meeting  that  the  name,  Brookhaven,  was  given  to  the  Town 
instead  of  Cromwell  Bay,  Setauket  and  Ashford,  all  of  which  had 
been  in  use.  The  convention  divided  all  of  Long  Island  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  New  York  into  three  court  districts  known  as 
the  East,  the  West  and  the  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  What  is 
now  Suffolk  County  was  the  East  Riding — a  term  used  for  over 
eighteen  years  in  the  town  and  county  records.  Among  other  things 
done  at  the  convention  was  the  introduction  of  a  code  of  laws  known 
as  the  “ Duke’s  Laws”.  Manuscript  copies  of  these  were  given  to  all 
existing  towns,  which  the  deputies  were  to  take  home  to  be  recognized 
as  the  laws  of  the  Province.  The  copy  given  to  Brookhaven  is  now 
missing  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  existence  as  late  as  1930  and 
to  have  been  the  content  of  an  ancient  book  with  hair-covered  leather 
sides.  The  book  is  recalled  by  the  writer  and  two  former  town  clerks. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  Brookhaven  had  a  copy  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  Book  C  of  the  town  records,  when  certain  provisions  of  the 
laws  were  revived  in  1697  by  the  Town  and  ordered  to  be  observed. 
The  Duke’s  Laws  are  a  sort  of  composite  of  the  laws  of  other  English 
colonies  in  America,  including  Connecticut,  and  as  Brookhaven  had 
been  living  under  the  general  laws  of  that  Colony,  the  new  laws  were 
not  found  to  be  so  very  much  unlike  them.  The  curious  thing  about 
the  Duke’s  Laws  is  their  Puritan  austerity  and  character,  though 
compiled  by  a  Church  of  England  secretary  and  governor  and  promul¬ 
gated  under  a  Roman  Catholic  duke! 

The  records  are  silent  as  to  the  reception  given  to  Barton  and 
Lane  upon  their  return  from  the  convention  where  they  had  joined 
with  the  other  deputies  in  the  lavish  and  servile  address  of  praise 
sent  to  Duke  James.  Neither  of  these  men  was  of  high  character  as 
they  both  later  disgraced  themselves  by  misdemeanors,  were  declared 
outlaws  and  their  lands  confiscated. 

The  period  in  the  Town’s  history  from  1663  to  1674,  witnessed 
events  which  broke  the  monotony  of  the  quietness  of  the  small,  iso¬ 
lated  plantation  at  Setauket.  Among  the  small  but  steady  increase 
of  new  arrivals  in  1663,  was  the  notorious  swindler,  Capt.  John  Scott, 
whose  chicanery  and  crooked  deals  make  him  one  of  the  outstanding 
imposters  of  his  time.  Prof.  Wilbur  C.  Abbott  of  Yale  University 
delivered  an  address  on  8  November,  1917,  before  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  was  published  in 
August,  1918,  under  the  title,  Colonel  John  Scott,  and  from  it,  the 
Brookhaven  records  and  other  authentic  sources,  we  learn  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Town  having  been  attached  to  Connecticut  and 
the  protection  given  by  that  Colony,  the  Brookhaven  settlement  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  defeated  the  schemes  of  that 
unprincipled  adventurer  and  soldier  of  fortune.  Scott  was  of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin,  but  appears  to  have  been  born  in  Ashford,  Kent,  England; 
brought  to  New  England  by  his  mother,  a  poverty  stricken  miller’s 
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wife,  and  bound  out  to  one  Edward  Downing  about  1643.  Later,  he 
seems  to  have  served  under  one  Lawrence  Southwick,  a  Quaker,  and 
became  a  cow-keeper  and  blacksmith.  He  returned  to  England  and 
made  friends  in  “the  back-door  Cabinet  of  the  depraved  court  of 
Charles  II”  and  eventually  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  King, 
himself. 

Among  the  victims  of  Scott’s  nefarious  schemes  was  Major  Daniel 
Gotherson,  Sr.,  of  Egerton  in  Kent,  an  old  army  officer  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  wars,  who  had  become  a  Quaker.  Mrs.  Gotherson ’s  maiden 
name  happened  to  have  been  Dorothea  Scott  of  Scott’s  Hall,  Kent, 
and  Scott  promptly  claimed  relationship  and  affected  the  “plain 
speech”  and  habits  of  the  Friends  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
Gothersons.  He  succeeded  in  getting  from  them  £10,000  for  a 
promised  grant  from  the  Indians,  of  800  acres  lying  east  of  Crystal 
Brook,  Mount  Sinai,  and,  by  the  middle  of  1662,  he  got  an  additional 
£2000  as  “security”  by  appointing  the  gullible  old  Quaker  as  his 
attorney  to  “use  and  treat  for  20,000  acres  of  land  lying  and  being 
on  the  South  side  of  Long  Island,  and  between  Acombamook  [Bell- 
port]  and  ye  land  of  the  aforesaid  Daniell  Gotherson,  lying  by  Unco- 
chaug  on  the  south  side  of  ye  marsh  land  of  the  said  John  Scott,  on 
which  it  butts  South”. 

This  tract  Scott  claimed  to  own  by  purchase  from  the  Indians 
but  when  a  large  part  of  it  was  actually  purchased  two  years  later 
by  and  for  the  Town,  the  Sachem,  Tobaccus,  “denied  that  he  sold 
John  Scott  any  land”.  Having  thus  secured  a  large  sum  of  money, 
Scott  then  identified  himself  with  the  so-called  “Atherton  Company” 
but  after  its  failure  to  get  a  royal  grant  to  establish  a  new  colony 
west  of  Narragansett,  he  schemed  to  carry  back  to  America  the 
Privy  Council’s  instructions  regarding  the  Navigation  Acts.  This 
enabled  him  to  pose  as  a  representative  of  His  Majesty’s  government 
and  he  caused  further  trouble  not  only  in  Setauket  but  in  Connecticut 
and  on  Long  Island  and  claimed  ownership  of  various  tracts  in  Brook- 
haven  already  purchased  from  the  Indians.  All  this  happened  before 
the  King’s  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  arrival  of  Col.  Richard 
Nicolls.  Scott’s  crooked  activities  finally  caused  the  Court  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  under  John  Winthrop,  to  order  his  arrest  and  he  was  appre¬ 
hended  at  “Ashford,  alias  Setaukit  on  Long  Island”  and  charged 
with  “sundry  heinous  crimes  *  *  *  seditious  practices  and  tumultuous 
carriages  in  several  plantations  *  *  *  for  forgery  and  violation  of  his 
solemn  oath  *  *  *  usurping  authority  on  pretence  of  a  commission  *  *  * 
with  a  general  charge  of  villainous  and  felonious  practices”.  He  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £250  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of 
£500  for  his  future  good  behavior;  and  to  be  imprisoned  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  court.  He  broke  jail  and  escaped  to  Long  Island — 
probably  to  Southampton,  where  he  married  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Raynor,  and  was  admitted  as  a  freeman  of  that  Town.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Col.  Nicolls  and  the  capitulation  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam, 
Scott  was  on  hand  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  troops  to  assist  the 
English,  and  three  days  after  the  surrender,  Col.  Nicolls  gave  him  a 
pass  to  return  to  Setauket,  immune  from  re-arrest  by  the  Connecticut 
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authorities.  Hardly  had  he  returned  there,  when  he  started  causing 
trouble  again  by  claiming  the  lands  of  others  and,  on  the  1st  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1664-5,  John  Allyn,  Secretary  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Connecticut,  wrote  to  Colonel,  now  Governor,  Nicolls: 

“Wee  are  informed  that  Mr  John  Scott  according  to  his 
wonted  course  is  agayne  making  disturbance  amongst  the 
people  of  Setawkett,  by  labouring  to  deprive  the  people  of 
[that]  place,  of  the  land  expedient  of  their  subsistence — what 
land  Mr  Scott  elaymed  (as  Setawkett  men  informed  Mr  Allyn 
and  Mr  Willys)  by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  if  he  should 
enjoye,  it  would  be  destructive  to  that  plantation  *  *  V’ 

About  a  month  later,  the  Hempstead  Convention  met  and  the 
general  complaints  against  Scott — who  it  seemed  was  not  content  to 
embroil  Brookhaven  but  Southold  and  Southampton  as  well — caused 
an  order  to  be  issued  for  him  to  appear  before  the  Court  of  Assizes 
and  produce  a  certain  deed  which  he  claimed  to  be 

‘‘a  perpituitie  with  the  King’s  pickture  on  it  and  a  great 
yallow  wax  seale  affixt  to  it  wich  he  very  frequently  showed 
to  divers  persons  and  deseved  many  there  with  but  the  said 
Capt  Scott  before  the  tyme  that  the  saied  assisses  were  to 
be  held  aprehending  his  Counterfitt  and  deceitfull  prattisses 
might  be  discovered  and  soe  he  shuld  be  liable  to  such  penel- 
ties  as  the  law  is  such  casses  wold  inflickt  on  him  did  privetly 
with  draw  himselve  out  of  this  goverment  and  hath  not  since 
returned.” 

He  fled  to  Barbados,  W.  I.,  and  Governor  Nicolls  issued  an 
order  on  the  4th  of  October,  1666,  for  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
to  seize  his  lands,  goods  and  chattels. 

In  Brookhaven,  Scott  had  built  “Mount  Misery  House”  at  Mount 
Misery,  now  Belle  Terre;  an  elaborate  house  called  “Scott’s  Hall” 
on  George’s  Neck  between  Port  Jefferson  and  Setauket  and  adjoining 
the  harbor,  and  a  third  house  at  Mount  Sinai  on  property  known  as 
the  “Old  Man’s”,  because  of  its  being  the  visionary  800-acre  prop¬ 
erty  of  old  Maj.  Daniel  Gotherson  which  had  been  “sold”  to  him  by 
Scott  as  previously  stated.  This  latter  building  is  claimed  to  still 
exist  as  a  part  of  the  present  Crystal  Brook  Club  House.  “Scott’s 
Hall”  had  the  distinction  of  having  a  “hitching”,  a  lean-to  and  a 
T-shaped  extension,  also  a  stable  and  fencing.  Prior  to  the  seizure 
of  Scott’s  properties  by  the  New  York  authorities,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7  June,  1665,  the 
Town  bought  “Scott’s  Hall”,  except  the  T,  and  added  or  converted 
it  to  “the  minister’s  house”  for  use  as  a  meeting  house  until  one 
could  be  built.  John  Tooker  bought  the  T  and  removed  it  (as  is 
supposed)  to  Crystal  Brook. 

While  Scott  was  at  the  height  of  his  career  in  Setauket,  he  con¬ 
trived  to  get  the  name  of  the  Town  changed  from  Setauket  and  Crom- 
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well  Bay  (which  the  Puritan-minded  early  settlers  had  named  it)  to 
Ashford,  in  honor  of  himself  and  Major  Gotherson’s  wife,  both  of 
whom  came  from  that  Kentish  market-town  in  the  south  of  England. 

Another  event  of  the  period  which  probably  caused  more  real 
local  concern  than  the  Scott  affair,  was  the  witchcraft  charge  against 
Kalph  Hall  and  his  wife,  Mary,  brought  by  the  constable  and  over¬ 
seers  of  the  Town,  that  on  Christmas  Day,  1664,  and  several  times 
thereafter,  “by  some  detestable  and  wicked  Arts,  commonly  called 
Witchcraft  and  Sorcery”  practiced  on  George  Wood  in  the  “Towne 
of  Seatalcott”,  he  fell  sick  and  not  long  afterward  died;  also,  that 
sometime  after  his  death,  an  infant  child  of  Ann  Rogers  (wife  of 
Henry  Rogers),  the  widow  of  George  Wood,  by  means  of  the  same 
wicked  arts,  also  sickened  and  died.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Assizes  at  New  York,  2  October,  1665;  both  defendants  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  “threw  themselves  to  bee  Tryed  by  God  and  the  Country”. 
The  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  with  Thomas  Baker  of  East  Hampton 
as  foreman,  brought  in  a  verdict  acquitting  Hall  as  “nothing  con¬ 
siderable”  could  be  charged  against  him,  but  that  there  were  some 
suspicions,  by  the  evidence,  against  the  woman  though  “not  enough 
of  value  to  take  away  her  life”.  The  Court  ordered  Hall  to  be  bound 
for  his  wife’s  appearance  at  the  next  and  every  session  of  the  Court, 
as  long  as  they  remained  within  the  Province. 

The  Brookhaven  records  show  that  Hall  must  have  soon  returned 
to  Setauket,  for  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  he  sold  all  his  real  prop¬ 
erty  and  proprietary  rights  in  the  Town  to  Alexander  Brian,  who 
immediately  conveyed  them  to  Evan  Salisbury.  The  Halls  removed 
to  Great  Miniford’s  Island  and,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1668,  Governor 
Nicolls  signed  a  release  for  their  further  appearance  in  Court — there 
having  been  no  direct  proofs  or  other  charges  against  them.  Thus 
ended  the  only  known  witchcraft  case  in  Brookhaven  Town,  but  it 
shows  how  thoroughly  the  belief  in  the  “black  art”  was  entertained 
on  Long  Island  as  well  as  in  New  England  where,  some  twenty-seven 
years  later,  the  famous  witchcraft  cases  occurred  at  Salem. 

Another  event  with  more  beneficial  and  good  lasting  effects 
occurred  in  the  Town  during  1665.  It  was  the  arrival  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Brewster  who  became  the  first  established  town  minister. 
Prior  to  his  coming,  the  townsmen  had  voted,  12  May,  1662,  to  give 
Mr.  William  Fletcher  a  call  at  £40  per  year  but  there  is  no  indication 
that  he  accepted  it  or  ever  preached  in  the  Town.  If  he  did,  he  would 
have  had  no  place  in  which  to  preach  other  than  in  the  small,  crude 
houses  of  the  early  settlers.  The  first  general  meeting  place  appears 
to  have  been  that  part  of  “Scott’s  Hall”  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
town  bought  on  2  May,  1666,  and  added  to  the  minister’s  house.  This 
minister’s  house,  too,  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  Scott  affair  as  Mat¬ 
thew  Prior,  “formerly  superintendent  of  Egerton  House  in  Kent, 
England,  of  the  estate  of  Major  Gotherson”  had  come  to  Setauket 
with  his  family  to  take  charge  of  the  imaginary  Long  Island  proper¬ 
ties  of  his  employer  whom  John  Scott  had  so  badly  swindled.  Prior 
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had  acquired  “a  home  lott  with  houseing  Glase  windows  dores  and 
perticions — fensing  yong  appell  treese  and  other  frewte  trees”  all 
of  which  must  have  been  very  pretentious  for  the  time  and  place,  but 
when  he  learned  the  truth  of  Scott’s  affairs,  he  was  glad  to  sell  out 
and  leave,  and  the  Town  bought  his  place  “for  the  ministers  accomo¬ 
dation  namele  mr  Brewster”,  24  October,  1665.  The  price  paid  was 
£12  in  Indian  corn,  wheat  and  pease  at  current  merchant  price  with 
delivery  of  the  property  to  be  made  by  the  16th  of  the  following 
March. 

The  exact  date  that  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster  came  to  be  the 
town  minister  is  not  known  but  it  was  probably  sometime  soon  after 
the  10th  of  July,  1665,  when  the  town-meeting  of  New  London,  Conn., 
voted  that  “James  Rogers  shall  goe  in  behalf  of  the  town  to  mr 
Brewster  to  give  him  a  call — to  be  minister”,  and  before  the  24th  of 
October,  1665,  when  the  Brookhaven  records  state  “that  the  ministers 
sallerrey  be  paid  quarterly  and  that  it  be  rated  by  an  equall  rate 
according  to  land  and  estate”. 

Mr.  Brewster  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Francis  Brewster  and 
his  wife  Lucy,  a  barber-chirurgeon  (physician)  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  grandson  of  Francis  Brewster,  Sr.,  a  buttermaker,  tenant  and 
agent  of  Bristol  Castle,  Bristol,  England.  He  was  one  of  the  nine 
graduates  of  the  first  class  of  Harvard  in  1642.  He  went  to  England 
during  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  where  he  was  ordained  and 
became  a  “minister  of  good  report”  at  Neatishead,  Irstead  and  Alby 
in  Norfolk  County;  he  also  went  to  Ireland  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Dublin  University,  sometime 
after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Returning  to  America,  he 
preached  at  several  New  England  places  including  the  First  Church 
in  Boston.  While  in  England  he  married  Abigail,  daughter  of  John 
Reymes  of  Edgefield,  Norfolk.  She  died  and  he  married,  probably  in 
Dublin,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  Roger  Ludlow,  one  time  Deputy- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  also  of  Connecticut. 

There  is  no  record  that  Brookhaven  ever  tendered  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brewster  a  call  to  be  minister.  His  arrival  in  the  Town  was  stated  by 
his  great-granddaughter,  Deborah  Brewster  Roe,  some  few  years 
before  her  death  in  1832,  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  and  at  the  foot 
of  what  is  now  Belle  Terre  where  he  landed  and  climbed  the  steep 
banks  overlooking  Port  Jefferson  Harbor,  from  where  he  saw  the 
thinly  settled  Setauket  across  the  harbor.  Weary  and  exhausted  after 
crossing  the  Sound  and  climbing  this  high  peak  of  land,  he  exclaimed, 
“What  a  mountain  of  misery!” — thus  giving  it  the  name  it  has  since 
borne. 

Mr.  Brewster  proved  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  ministers  on 
Long  Island  and  though  he  was  a  “dissenting  minister”,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  held  to  some  of  the  ancient  teachings  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England.  His  death  is  stated  by  Thomp¬ 
son  to  have  occurred  18  December,  1690,  at  the  age  of  70.  However, 
his  will  was  not  proved  until  the  3rd  of  May,  1695.  He  was  survived 
by  daughters  and  three  sons,  John,  Timothy  and  Daniel,  but  only  the 
latter  two  ever  appear  to  have  lived  in  the  Town.  They  both  became 
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Brookhaven  town  clerks  and  their  descendants  still  carry  on  the  name 
of  Brewster,  on  Long  Island  and  in  other  parts  of  New  York  State. 

Thompson  remarks  that  during  the  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  life,  he  was  unable  to  continue  as  an  active  minister.  This 
seems  borne  out  by  the  town  records,  for  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1685, 
the  town  meeting  voted  that  Mr.  “Hubart”  of  Hempstead  should 
have  a  call  to  come  and  be  the  minister  of  the  town.  “Mr.  Hubart” 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Rev.  Joshua 
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House  at  Lake  Grove,  near  Selden 


Hobart,  the  second  minister  of  the  Soutliold  town  church.  He  declined 
the  call  and  remained  in  Hempstead  for  a  number  of  years. 

By  the  31st  of  the  following  October,  Samuel  Eburne  was  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Town  as  a  “clerk”  or  unordained  lay  reader  and  was 
already  causing  trouble  by  offending  the  “tender  consciences”  of  his 
nonconformist  congregation  by  using  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England  but,  after  getting  him  to  promise  to  omit 
its  use  in  the  public  worship  and  only  to  use  it  privately  to  such  as 
should  desire  it,  the  townsmen  elected  him  by  vote  to  be  the  minister 
of  the  Town  and  parish.  Mr.  Eburne  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  had  some 
legal  trouble  over  land  and  he  caused  further  trouble  by  having 
Timothy  Brewster  and  John  Moger  arrested  for  mowing  “crick- 
thatch”,  and  still  further  trouble  by  threatening  a  suit  against  the 
town  trustees.  This  ended  his  usefulness  as  a  minister  and,  at  a 
special  town  meeting  on  training  day,  26  October,  1687,  we  find  the 
townsmen  voting  to  send  for  Mr.  Jonah  Fordham  of  Southampton  to 
come  to  be  their  minister.  The  town  records  do  not  state  the  result, 
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but  Prime’s  History  says  that  he  came  and  remained  for  four  or  five 
years  until  forced  to  leave  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  actual  stay, 
however,  was  probably  less  than  two  years  for  the  records  show  that 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1689,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dougal  Simpson  was  consulted 
about  the  parsonage  house;  on  the  15th  of  April,  1690,  the  people 
voted  to  have  him  continue  as  their  minister  and,  1  June,  1691,  he 
was  asked  to  stay  for  still  another  year.  While  he  was  minister, 
Robert  Simpson,  probably  a  near  kinsman  and  a  New  York  merchant, 
attended  the  April  town-meeting  of  1690,  and  contributed  £2  in  money 
“out  of  free  will  and  respect  to  the  Minister — for  his  encouragement”. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  left  prior  to  29  May,  1694,  on  which  date 
the  town  trustees  voted  to  send  a  man  to  Fairfield  to  solicit  Mr.  Webb 
to  come  as  minister.  He  may  have  come  as  a  short-term  supply,  but 
on  1  January,  1694-5,  the  trustees  voted  to  send  Timothy  Brewster 
to  Norwalk  to  invite  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Stone  to  serve  as  minister. 
He  appears  to  have  accepted  the  call  immediately,  for  twenty  days 
later,  the  Town  voted  that  he  should  be  paid  £40  per  year  or  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  time  he  remained — Brookhaven,  Smithtown  and  the 
Manor  of  St.  George  joining  in  paying  his  salary. 

By  the  26th  of  April,  1696,  the  Town  was  again  looking  for  a 
minister  and  this  time  the  trustees  resolved  to  send  to  New  York 
to  get  Mr.  Boetell,  a  French  Protestant  minister  and  friend  of  the 
Col.  William  (Tangier)  Smith  family,  and  their  action  was  approved 
by  the  town-meeting,  25  May,  1696.  That  he  accepted  the  call  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  his  having  preached  the  funeral  sennon  of  one  of  the  Smith 
children  who  died  at  the  nearby  Manor  house  on  Little  Neck,  but  he 
appears  to  have  remained  only  about  a  year,  as  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1697,  the  trustees  resolved  to  send  Daniel  Brewster  to  Jamaica  to 
invite  Mr.  George  Phillips  to  become  the  minister.  He  came  soon 
afterward  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  and  accom¬ 
modate  him,  including  an  agreement  to  give  him  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  near  Nassakeag  swamp  and  the  house  and  home  lot  that  was 
Thomas  Jenner’s  adjoining  to  the  old  parsonage,  all  of  which  he  was 
to  receive  “after  Mutuall  triall  of  Each  other  for  ye  space  of  one 
yeare”.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  thirty-two  townsmen.  Mr. 
Phillips  acted  as  an  unordained  minister  for  several  years  but  on  the 
13th  of  October,  1702,  he  applied  to  the  town  trustees  to  appoint 
some  persons  to  present  him  to  those  who  were  to  ordain  him.  Timo¬ 
thy  and  Daniel  Brewster  and  Samuel  Thompson  were  chosen  for  the 
mission  and  empowered  to  accept  him  in  behalf  of  the  Town  as  its 
minister. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Phillips  remained  as  minister  until  his  death, 
17  June,  1739,  at  the  age  of  75  years  and  14  days,  and  his  name  is 
perpetuated  in  Suffolk  County  by  a  number  of  descendants.  Both  he 
and  his  wife,  Sarah,  are  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  where  his 
predecessor,  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster,  is  also  buried  but  whose  tomb¬ 
stone  was  probably  one  of  those  destroyed  in  1777,  when  the  British 
and  Tory  troops  threw  up  an  embankment  around  the  meeting  house. 
Not  only  did  Mr.  Phillips  continue  to  draw  his  salary  of  £40  per  year 
but  in  addition  to  the  100  acres  of  land  first  granted  to  him,  the  Town 
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gave  him  another  hundred  acres  near  the  west  line  of  the  Town, 
12  June,  1701. 

It  was  during  his  time  that  “severall  rude  actions  hapened  in 
owr  Church  by  reason  of  the  people  not  being  dqely  seated  which  is 
much  to  the  dishonour  of  God  &  the  discourdgment  of  vetue”  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  town  trustees  ordered  at  their  meeting, 
6  August,  1703,  just  how  every  one  was  to  be  seated  according  to 
civil  rank,  sex  and  money  contributed.  Those  householders  who  sub¬ 
scribed  40  shillings  per  year  and  made  the  first  payment  within  a 
month  toward  the  minister’s  salary,  were  to  sit  at  the  table  “but  noe 
wimmen  are  to  sett  there  Except  Collnl  Smiths  Lady”;  the  president 
of  the  trustees  was  directed  to  sit  with  the  other  six  trustees  in  the 
right  hand  seat  under  the  pulpit — one  of  the  old  high  pulpits  of  the 
period — and  the  town  clerk  on  the  left  with  the  resident  justices  of 
the  peace.  Some  pews  were  to  have  the  men  who  contributed  different 
amounts  and  the  other  pews  to  be  for  their  wives,  some  of  whom  were 
to  sit  according  to  their  age!  Pew  No.  7  was  for  young  men;  No.  8 
for  boys;  No.  9  for  ministers’  widows  and  wives;  Nos.  15  and  16  for 
girls  and  No.  17  free  for  anyone,  while  the  alley  was  for  maids  whose 
parents  gave  2s/6d.  Capt.  Thomas  Clarke  and  Joseph  Tooker,  both 
of  whom  were  town  trustees,  were  appointed  to  see  that  the  seating 
regulation  was  carried  out.  Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  us,  today, 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  people  of  over  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  to  have  to  sit  in  churches  and  meeting-houses 
according  to  rank,  sex,  wealth  and  social  position  except,  possibly, 
among  the  Friends  or  Quakers  who  were  a  more  simple,  democratic 
and  congenial  sect. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Brewster’s  time  and  review  some  of 
the  other  important  events  which  occurred  in  the  Town.  When  he 
came,  tradition  states  that  he  preached  in  the  open  and  on  “The 
Green”  using  a  rock  (since  removed)  about  75  feet  northwest  of  the 
present  Presbyterian  church,  for  his  pulpit,  but  as  the  part  of  Scott’s 
Hall  which  became  part  of  his  house  had  the  unusual  height,  for  a 
one-story  building,  of  12-foot  studs,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Mr.  Brewster  used  it  as  the  first  meeting-house  from  1666  to  1669. 
With  the  arrival  of  new  settlers  who  had  come  into  the  Town  and 
who  were  given  home  lots  in  Newtown  at  what  is,  undoubtedly,  now 
East  Setauket  and  South  Setauket,  the  building  of  a  regular  meeting¬ 
house  became  necessary  and  the  site  selected  was  about  where  the 
present  Presbyterian  church  now  stands.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
vote  of  the  town  meeting,  6  December,  1668,  directing  that  Obed 
Seward  was  to  beat  the  drum  twice  each  Sabbath  Day  “in  convenient 
tyme”  upon  the  meeting -house  hill  and  to  keep  both  the  cords  and 
heads  of  the  drum  in  repair,  for  which  the  Town  agreed  to  pay  him 
in  sugar  com. 

Some  time  late  in  1668  or  early  in  1669,  Nathaniel  Norton,  son 
of  George  Norton,  a  carpenter  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  had  settled  in 
the  Town,  agreed  to  build  a  meeting-house  with  frame  26  feet  broad 
and  30  feet  long  “and  10  foote  betwixt  Joynts  to  be  sett  vp  in  the 
yere  1669  fitted  for  clapboard  and  shingle”,  and  this  became  the  first 
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regular  meeting-house  and  continued  in  use  until  1714.  It  is  shown 
on  Robert  Rider’s  map  of  the  western  half  of  Long  Island,  made  in 
1670,  and  now  owned  by  the  New- York  Historical  Society.  Mr.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  house  was  used  also  for  town  business  and  court  was  held 
there  at  least  once  that  we  know  of,  in  April,  1669 — probably  much 
to  his  inconvenience- — but  now  that  the  Town  was  getting  larger  and 
meetings  and  courts  becoming  more  frequent,  the  town  meeting  of 
the  2nd  of  February,  1671-2,  voted  to  build  a  regular  town  house  for 
secular  meetings,  28  feet  square. 

Whether  or  not  this  so-called  “meeting-house”  or  town  house 
was  built,  whether  the  plan  was  changed  or  whether  the  building  was 
sold  or  burned  down,  we  do  not  know  but  on  the  10th  of  January, 
1672-3,  Nathaniel  Norton  contracted  to  build  a  town  house  or  meeting 
place,  26  feet  long,  22  feet  wide  with  10-foot  studs — the  frame  to  be 
ready  for  clapboards  and  shingles  by  the  25tli  of  the  following  May, 
and  the  building  to  have  a  “double  lefe  dore”.  It  was  used  as  a 
town  house,  and  probably  school,  for  many  years  and,  though  referred 
to  as  the  “meeting-house”,  it  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  the 
religious  meeting-house  built  in  1669. 

There  are  four  “orders  and  constatutions”  entered  in  the  first 
book  of  Brookhaven  town  records  and  stated  to  have  been  made  by 
authority  of  the  Town  on  the  8th  of  June,  1674,  which  are  notable, 
as  they  were  in  addition  to  the  austere  Duke’s  Laws  then  in  force 
and  show  the  Puritan  character  of  the  early  Brookhaven  townsmen. 
These  town  laws  forbid  young  people  to  profane  the  Lord’s  Day  by 
discoursing  about  vain  things  or  running  horses  in  races  in  the  streets. 
They  prohibit  young  men  and  maidens  from  being  out  of  their 
fathers’  or  masters’  houses  after  nine  o’clock  at  night  under  penalty 
of  a  fine  and  whatever  other  punishment  the  court  might  order,  and, 
because  God  had  been  dishonored,  much  precious  time  been  misspent 
and  men  impoverished  by  drinking  in  the  ordinary  (public  drinking 
place)  and  in  private  houses,  they  impose  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for 
any  transgressor  who  should  sit  drinking  over  two  hours,  and  the 
man  of  the  house,  a  similar  fine  for  allowing  him  to  do  so.  Strangers 
were  excepted. 

The  first  regular  schoolteacher  mentioned  in  the  town  records 
was  Robert  Rider  who  was  given  a  home  lot,  8  August,  1678,  and 
engaged  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Town  for  £30  per  year,  to  be 
paid  by  the  parents  or  masters,  in  pork,  wheat  and  Indian  corn  and 
a  load  of  firewood,  cut  and  delivered,  for  each  attending  pupil.  The 
next  year — 2  December,  1679 — it  was  voted  to  secure  Thomas  Webb 
“for  to  teach  children  to  reade  and  wriete  and  cast  account”.  He 
seems  to  have  taught  for  a  year  and  then,  27  December,  1680,  Edward 
French  of  Hempstead  signed  a  three-year  contract  to  begin  school  on 
the  first  of  the  following  June,  to  teach  children  “to  Reade  write  and 
sipher” — the  Town  agreeing  to  build  a  convenient  schoolhouse  and 
fence  the  schoolyard  but  requiring  him  to  maintain  the  fence.  Evi¬ 
dently,  boys  could  be  as  destructive  then  as  now.  In  payment,  he 
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was  given  a  three-acre  lot  and  a  yearly  salary  to  be  raised  by  tax  of 
twelve  shillings  for  each  allotment  or  accommodation  in  the  Town 
and,  in  addition,  each  scholar  was  to  contribute  a  load  of  firewood. 

The  records  indicate  that  the  next  teacher — schoolmaster  as  he 
was  called — was  Francis  Williamson,  whom  five  of  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  hire  and  pay  £10  per  year,  by  vote  of  the  town-meeting, 
13  July,  1687,  with  the  children’s  parents  to  pay  an  additional  £20. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  other  town  teacher  until  the  12th  of  July, 
1704,  when  John  Gray  was  given  permission  to  keep  school  in  the 
meeting-house,  provided  he  clean  it  every  Saturday  and  make  good 
any  damage  done  by  the  pupils.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
schoolhouse  which  the  Town  had  agreed  to  build  for  Edward  French 
before  June,  1681,  had  either  been  disposed  of,  or,  possibly,  burned 
down  and  that  Mr.  Gray  was  acting  as  a  private  teacher.  No  new 
schoolhouse  was  built  until  after  the  6th  of  October,  1718,  when  the 
trustees  appropriated  £38  for  the  purpose,  and  before  the  6th  of  May, 
1719,  when  Col.  Henrv  Smith  reported  that  the  building  had  cost  but 
£36/16s/9d. 

The  two  most  important,  historic  and  valuable  documents  ever 
given  to  the  Town  were  its  two  patents  or  charters.  The  first  of  these 
was  given  by  Col.  Richard  Nicolls,  Governor-General  of  the  Province 
of  New  York  and  is  dated  7  March,  1666,  Old  Style,  or  17  March, 
1667,  according  to  the  present  New  Style  calendar.  The  patent 
releases  to  the  Town  all  the  title  of  the  Duke  whose  ownership  was 
acquired  in  March,  1664,  by  means  of  the  grant  from  his  brother, 
King  Charles  II.  The  patent  officially  establishes  the  name  of  the 
Town  as  “Brooke-Haven”  and  recites  that  it  had  heretofore  been 
known  as  Setaulcott ;  that  it  was  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  of  several 
freeholders  and  inhabitants  by  lawful  purchase  [from  the  Indians] 
and  a  competent  number  of  families  settled  thereupon,  and,  for  a 
confirmation  unto  these  freeholders  and  inhabitants  he,  the  Governor, 
by  virtue  of  his  commission  and  authority  given  to  him  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  James  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  ratifies,  confirms  and 
grants  unto  John  Tooker,  Daniel  Lane,  Richard  Woodhull,  Henry 
Perring  and  John  Jenner  (who  were  then  the  elected  Constable  and 
Overseers  of  the  Town)  as  patentees,  for  and  on  behalf  of  themselves 
and  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  Town,  all  that  tract  of 
land  already  purchased  or  which  might  afterwards  be  purchased, 
between  the  east  line  of  Smithtown  and  the  head  of  Red  Creek  at 
Wading  River  and  from  the  Sound  to  the  Ocean,  including  all  havens, 
harbors,  creeks,  lands,  meadows,  waters,  rivers  and  lakes,  together 
with  fishing,  hawking,  hunting  and  fowling,  and  also  all  the  privileges 
belonging  to  a  town  within  the  government.  After  specifying  that 
the  name,  “Brooke-Haven”,  should  be  continued  and  used  on  all  legal 
documents  and  records,  the  patent  concludes  by  requiring  that  there 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Town  such  duties  and  acknowledgments  as  were 
or  might  be  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Provincial  Government. 
The  original  document,  beautifully  written  and  signed  and  sealed  by 
the  Governor,  Richard  Nicolls  and  his  secretary,  Matthias  Nicolls, 
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is  now  framed  and  kept  in  the  fireproof  vault  of  the  town  clerk’s 
office  at  Patchogne. 

The  second  patent  was  given  by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan  and 
is  dated  27  December,  1686,  Old  Style  (6  January,  1687,  New  Style). 
It  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  parchment  and  is  now  protected  in  a 
glass-covered  frame  and  kept  with  the  first  patent  in  the  town  clerk’s 
office  vault.  It  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  patents  but  is  a  mass 
of  legal  phrases  and  repetitions.  It  confirms  all  that  was  granted  by 
the  first  patent  and,  in  addition,  gives  extensive  and  municipal  powers 
to  the  Town.  It  establishes  seven  trustees  who  are  to  be  elected 
annually,  the  first  of  whom  elected  is  to  be  the  president.  It  also 
requires  that  a  clerk,  constable  and  two  assessors  shall  be  elected 
each  year  and  it  provides  for  an  official  town  seal  and  the  raising  of 
money  by  taxes ;  gives  the  trustees  authority  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
proprietary  and  other  lands  of  the  Town,  as  agents  of  the  freeholders ; 
gives  all  town  lands  in  trust  to  the  trustees;  makes  them  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  the  Town,  and  as  “one  body  corporate  and  politique” 
capable  of  making  rules  and  regulations  and  “to  plead  and  be  im¬ 
pleaded,  defend  or  be  defended”  in  law.  The  trustees  instituted  and 
established  by  the  patent  are  to  be  known  as  “The  Trustees  of  the 
Freeholders  and  Commonalty  of  the  Town  of  Brookliaven”  and  are 
to  have  succession  forever. 

These  trustees  took  the  place  of  the  constable  and  overseers  who 
had  formerly  acted  as  the  executive  town  officers,  but  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  patent  to  the  trustees  were  far  more  extensive  and 
delegated  to  them,  as  elected  representatives,  many  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  townsmen  formerly  expressed  in  the  town-meetings  and  changed 
the  government  of  the  Town  from  a  pure  democracy  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  government.  The  town-meeting  continued,  however,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  as  the  mode  of  election  and  continued  to  make  its  voice 
and  power  felt  in  influencing  the  actions  of  the  trustees. 

Southampton,  East  Hampton  and  Brookliaven  each  had  a  patent 
given  to  them  by  Governor  Dongan  in  December,  1686,  and  each  had 
trustees  established  with  identical  powers  and  duties.  The  late  Judge 
Henry  P.  Hedges  of  East  Hampton  in  writing  about  his  Town’s 
patent,  remarks  that  “The  pith  of  the  whole  regarding  title  *  *  *  deter¬ 
mines  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  instrument.  Thus  the  proprietors 
obtained  from  the  Governor  a  patent  which  confirmed  their  title  to  all 
the  unallotted  lands  in  the  Town  as  purchasers  thereof,  in  proportion 
to  their  several  contributions  of  purchase  money.”  The  Judge  is,  of 
course,  referring  to  the  so-called  town  or  common  land  which  was 
owned  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Town  as  tenants-in-common  and 
which  the  patent  gives  to  the  trustees  to  hold  in  trust,  to  sell  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of,  or  to  divide  among  the  proprietors  as  they  think 
proper.  This  subject  is  so  little  understood  by  the  average  person 
and  even  by  some  present-day  town  officials,  that  it  seems  necessary 
to  take  enough  space  for  an  explanation  of  how  such  ownership  was 
acquired. 

When  the  several  lands  of  the  Indians  were  bought,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  joined  by  each  contributing  his  part  toward  the  purchase 
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price  which  usually  consisted  of  hoes,  needles,  beads,  powder  and 
other  things  that  the  Indians  liked.  Thus,  if  it  cost  £10  to  buy  a  tract 
of  land  and  there  were  twenty  buyers,  each  one  would  give  as  his 
share,  half  a  pound  (ten  shillings)  and  he  would  therefore  own  one- 
twentieth  part  as  a  tenant-in-common  of  the  land  or  tract  so  bought. 
Sometimes,  a  few  would  give  twice  or  three  times  the  amount  and, 
hence,  they  would  own  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  their  associates. 
If  one  could  give  but  half  the  amount  of  the  others,  he  would  own  but 
half  a  share.  Such  men  were  known  as  “half-right  men”  and  the 
term  occurs  frequently  in  the  early  town  records.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  was  acquired  by  this  group  purchase 
method  and  the  shareholders  were  known  as  the  proprietors — each 
being  in  reality  a  stockholder.  The  shares  were  knoAvn  as  “rights” 
and  often  as  “accommodations”.  Some  of  the  Indian  lands  were 
bought  by  different  groups  of  varying  nmnbers,  with  the  result  that 
a  man  might  live  at  Setauket,  the  main  settlement,  and  have  a  right 
or  accommodation  in  that  section  of  the  Town  but  not  in  another  or 
vice  versa.  In  the  early  years  of  the  settlement,  various  sales  were 
made  of  these  shares  by  men  who  decided  to  sell  out  and  leave  the 
Town;  also,  as  an  inducement  to  attract  desirable  newcomers,  such 
as  blacksmiths,  weavers,  millers  and  skilled  mechanics,  as  well  as  the 
settled  town  ministers,  the  townsmen  would  vote  to  give  or  sell  a 
share  in  the  Town  and  this  would  entitle  the  recipient  to  a  right  or 
half  a  right,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  he  would  therefore  own  his 
share  in  the  undivided  lands  or  commons  with  the  privilege  of  pastur¬ 
ing  or  letting  sheep,  hogs,  cattle  and  horses  run  at  large  upon  them, 
subject  to  certain  regulations. 

When  any  of  these  various  common  lands  was  divided,  which 
they  were  eventually,  the  trustees  would  have  them  laid  out  into  lots 
according  to  the  number  of  original  shareholders;  each  lot  was  num¬ 
bered  and  a  drawing  would  be  made  on  the  Setauket  Green  or  at  the 
meeting-house.  Whatever  number  a  man  drew — or  his  eldest  son  or 
heir  in  case  he  were  dead — he  would  get  the  lot  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  number.  In  this  way,  practically  all  of  the  town,  or  common, 
undivided  lands  were  disposed  of  during  the  various  allotments  or 
divisions  made  during  a  period  of  about  120  years.  Some  few,  scat¬ 
tered,  small  pieces  of  lands  and  practically  all  of  the  bays,  harbors 
and  ponds  are  still  undivided  and  held  in  trust  by  the  successors  of 
the  original  trustees.  It  is  to  the  freeholders’  or  proprietors’  accom¬ 
modations,  shares  or  rights  in  the  undivided,  common  lands  that  the 
second  patent  refers  when  the  trustees  are  styled  “the  trustees  of  the 
freeholders ”. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  patent  of  a  supervisor  or  town  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace  as  both  offices  had  been  already  created,  as  strictly 
county  ones,  before  it  was  given.  The  office  of  supervisor  had  been 
established  at  the  time  when  the  eight  original  counties  of  New  York 
were  formed  on  the  1st  of  November,  1683,  and  when  the  old  court 
district  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  had  been  changed  to  Suffolk 
County. 
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In  not  quite  two  months  after  that  event,  Brookhaven  elected 
Andrew  Gibb  on  the  last  of  December  “to  meate  the  men  of  naibering 
townes  to  Sattle  [make]  the  county  Raete”.  Therefore,  he  became 
the  first  acting  supervisor  from  Brookhaven.  On  the  30th  of  the  next 
October,  Thomas  Helme  was  chosen  to  go  to  Southampton  “to  ackt 
with  the  Rest  of  the  countty  comitty  for  the  good  of  our  towne”  and 
on  the  4th  of  November,  1685,  he  was  again  chosen — this  time  to  go 
to  Southold  to  settle  the  county  tax  rate.  The  town-meeting  of 
6  November,  1695,  voted  to  send  Lieut.  Richard  Floyd  “to  Southamp¬ 
ton  to  Supervise  the  County  Charge  &  carry  in  the  Charge  of  this 
Towne”,  and  the  regular  annual  town-meeting  election,  5  May,  1696, 
selected  Daniel  Brewster  as  its  first  actually  mentioned  supervisor. 
The  office  as  it  exists  now,  with  the  supervisor  as  the  head  official  of 
the  Town  as  well  as  its  representative  on  the  County  Board,  was  not 
in  existence  until  long  after  the  Revolution  and  is  the  work  of  the 
State  Legislature  through  several  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  president  of  the  trustees  exercised  practically  all  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  modern  supervisor  in  town  affairs  and  the  trustees 
held  all  the  powers,  and  more  too,  than  the  present-day  Town  Board. 
Also,  in  those  days,  there  was  more  home  rule  and  less  interference 
in  town  affairs  than  now  is  allowed  by  either  the  State  or  Federal 
governments. 

Justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and  being 
officers  of  the  Crown,  were  styled  “His  Majesty’s  Justices”.  They 
were  county  and  not  town  magistrates  and  assisted  and  sat  on  the 
bench  with  the  first  judge  of  the  county  court.  This  gave  them  more 
prestige  than  is  enjoyed  by  their  modern  town  successors  but  they 
had  in  nowise  any  legislative  powers  or  control  in  the  town  govern¬ 
ment  as  do  the  justices  of  today. 

Both  the  Nicolls  and  Dongan  patents  leave  the  boundaries  of  the 
southwest  and  southeast  sections  of  the  Town  incomplete  and  indefi¬ 
nite.  This  was  due  to  both  sections  not  being  owned  by  the  Town. 
The  southwest  one  was  the  privately  owned  Winthrop  tract  which 
was  conveyed  to  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  by  Tobac- 
cus,  the  Unkecliaug  Sachem,  10  June,  1664,  as  has  been  previously 
stated.  Governor  Winthrop  died  in  1676,  and  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
Maj.  John  Winthrop,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  property  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Edmund  Andros  of  New  York,  dated  29  March,  1680.  The 
whole  patentship  was  held  in  the  Winthrop  family  and  its  nine  necks 
of  land  were  rented  out  and  managed  by  local  Long  Island  agents. 

In  1749,  John  Still  Winthrop  sold  Francis’  and  Moger’s  Necks — 
the  two  easternmost  ones  which  now  comprise  most  of  East  Patchogue 
— to  Thomas  Strong  and  John  Brewster,  both  of  Setauket,  and,  in 
1752,  he  sold  the  remaining  seven  necks  to  Humphrey  Avery  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  Connecticut.  Avery  got  permission  from  the  General  Assembly 
to  dispose  of  his  purchase  by  a  lottery  which  was  conducted  in  June, 
1758.  The  lottery  was  such  a  financial  success  that  he  was  able  to  buy 
back  Blue  Point  Neck  and  Pine  Neck  in  East  Patchogue  where  his 
descendants  still  carry  on  the  family  name. 
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The  lottery  opened  up  a  section  which  grew  rapidly  and  now 
contains  Blue  Point  and  Patchogue  —  the  latter  being  the  largest 
village  in  Suffolk  County.  By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  6  Febru¬ 
ary,  1773,  the  whole  of  Winthrop  Patentship  was  annexed  to  and 
became  a  part  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  Town  has  a  more  complex  history 
but,  because  of  its  importance,  some  space  must  be  taken  to  explain  it. 
The  first  purchase  in  the  section  was  made  by  the  Town  through 
Richard  Woodhull  from  Wiandance,  Sachem  of  Montauk,  and  Weneco- 
heage,  “Sachem  of  Connecticut  River”,  for  the  consideration  of  some 
coats,  hoes,  hatchets,  needles,  muxes  (brad-awls),  powder,  stockings, 
shirts,  a  trooper’s  coat,  knives  and  a  gun,  and  got  in  exchange,  a 
conveyance  for  “two  great  Necks  of  Meadow  lying  from  a  River 
called  Connecticut  and  So  to  a  River  called  Weganthotok”.  The  deed 
is  dated  20  July,  1657,  or  a  little  over  two  years  after  the  settlement 
was  first  made  at  Setauket.  One  of  the  so-called  necks  of  meadow  is 
at  Noccomock  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  River,  south  of 
Montauk  Highway  and  the  railroad  track  and  opposite  the  southern 
part  of  South  Haven  or  Yamphanke  Neck  and  Brookhaven  village  or 
Fire  Place  Neck.  The  other  “neck”  of  meadow  lies  partly  in  Unke- 
chaug  and  includes  all  or  a  large  part  of  the  meadow  section  of  the 
other  necks  in  the  Mastic  peninsula  bordering  the  Bay  from  Smith’s 
Point  to  Mastic  River  and  in  what  is  now  known  as  Old  Mastic  and 
the  modern  development  of  Mastic  Beach. 

After  the  meadows  had  been  bought,  some  undisclosed  dispute 
seems  to  have  arisen  with  the  Indians  concerning  the  possession  or 
occupation  of  the  meadows,  and  the  Indians  refused  to  give  them  up. 
After  negotiations  had  failed  and  as  a  last  resort,  the  Town  resolved 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  1671,  that  John  Tooker,  Henry  Perring,  John 
Bayles  and  Samuel  Dayton  should  “goe  and  vew  the  meadow  at 
vnkechaege  and  treate  with  [the]  sacliam  about  the  purchas  of  the 
medows  they  caring  some  likers  with  them  to  the  Indiens  vpon  the 
townes  acount”.  Perhaps  the  “likers”  were  not  potent  enough  or 
perhaps  there  was  not  enough  left  to  be  effective  by  the  time  the 
four  men  had  made  the  long,  slow  journey  from  Setauket  to  Unke- 
chaug,  but  at  any  rate,  the  negotiations  failed  again  and  it  was  not 
until  Governor  Francis  Lovelace  arranged  the  purchase  for  the  Town 
that  we  find  a  town  meeting,  4  June,  1672,  directing  Messrs.  Woodhull, 
Bayles,  Perring  and  Tooker  to  get  “the  goods  that  is  to  pay  the 
Indians  for  the  medow  that  the  governor  bought  for  vs”.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  goods  were  but  they  were  probably  the  usual  trinkets 
and  utensils  mentioned  in  other  Indian  deeds.  The  purchase  of  the 
items  was  arranged  for  by  each  man  paying  according  to  his  own 
right  or  allotment,  either  in  pork,  pease  or  wheat  at  current  market 
price.  Even  with  this  easy  method,  it  appears  to  have  taken  until  the 
17tli  of  September,  1674,  when  the  Town  delegated  Henry  Perring 
and  Samuel  Dayton  to  “goe  to  the  South  to  the  sachem  tobakes  to 
gett  him  to  sett  his  hand  to  a  bill  of  saele  for  the  south  medowes”. 
The  deed  was  finally  obtained ;  is  dated  19  September,  1674,  and  bears 
the  mark  of  the  Sachem  Tobaccus,  with  several  other  Indians’  names 
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as  witnesses.  Lt  conveys  the  identical  properties  as  the  deed  of  1657 
but  in  these  words :  ‘  ‘  all  the  mowable  land  whether  hier  land  or  lower 
that  lieth  betweene  a  River  called  conitticut  to  a  sarten  River  called 
Mastic”  with  “liberty  to  sett  vp  houses  and  yards — to  winter  [cattle] 
in  vpon  the  vpland”;  also,  the  right  of  free  egress  and  regress  to  and 
from  the  same.  The  original  deed  is  filed  with  the  other  ancient  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  vault  of  the  Town  Clerk ’s  office  and  is  endorsed,  ‘  ‘  Tobac- 
cus  Deed  for  the  New  purchas  Meddows  att  South” — the  term,  “The 
New  Purchase”,  being  what  they  came  to  be  known  very  soon  after 
they  had  been  bought  with  so  much  difficulty.  Their  value  today  is 
questionable  but  in  the  past,  they  not  only  produced  a  great  amount 
of  salt  hay  which  was  carted  across  the  Island  to  the  Setauket  settle¬ 
ment  but  they  also  afforded  good  summer  pasturage,  until  within 
recent  years,  for  young  cattle  before  they  had  reached  the  milk- 
producing  age.  They  were  to  Brookhaven  what  Montauk  was  to  East 
Hampton. 

There  are  several  large  tracts  and  necks  of  upland  in  the  Mastic 
peninsula  none  of  which  were  bought  by  the  Town  but  were  bought 
by  Brookhaven  men.  Beginning  at  the  west  and  forming  the  east  end 
of  the  Great  South  Bay,  is  Sebomack  Neck  with  Smith’s  Point  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  the  Noccomock  meadows  at  its  northwestern 
base.  Next  east  is  Unkechaug  Neck  which  was  the  residence  of  the 
sachems  and  most  of  the  Unkechaug  Indians.  These  two  necks,  except 
the  meadows  in  the  New  Purchase,  were  acquired  by  Col.  William 
(Tangier)  Smith  in  1692,  but  more  about  that  later. 

East  of  Unkechaug  Neck  lies  John’s,  Mattamogue  and  Patter- 
squash  Necks,  the  latter  of  which  was  seized  from  its  Indian  owner 
by  the  Court  of  Sessions  because  of  his  failure  to  pay  a  fine  and  court 
charges  for  some  misdemeanor.  The  court  sold  it  to  John  Jennings 
of  Southampton  who,  in  turn,  sold  it  for  £19  to  Richard  Floyd,  24 
March,  1683-4.  The  other  two — John’s  and  Mattamogue  Necks — Floyd 
bought  from  the  Sachem  Tobaccus  and  then  obtained  a  patent  dated 
6  January,  1686-7,  from  Governor  Dongan,  for  the  whole  tract  which 
included  500  acres  of  upland,  but  not  the  meadows  of  the  New  Pur¬ 
chase.  Through  some  error  or  carelessness,  the  patent  is  recorded  in 
Albany  to  Richard  Lloyd  instead  of  Floyd.  The  property  descended 
in  the  Floyd  family  to  Richard  Floyd  IV,  the  Loyalist,  who  lost  it  by 
confiscation  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  because  of  his 
adherence  and  aid  to  the  English  cause.  It  was  bought  by  his  brother, 
•  Benjamin  Floyd  of  Setauket,  5  August,  1784,  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Forfeitures,  for  £3112  and  he  sold  it,  26  December,  1787,  for 
£2750  to  Dr.  Daniel  Robert  in  whose  family  it  remained  for  125  years. 
Richard  Floyd  IV  was  a  first  cousin  of  General  William  Floyd,  the 
Patriot,  and  died  a  refugee  in  Mangerville,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
in  1791.  He  was  married  to  Arabella,  daughter  of  Hon.  David  Jones 
and,  through  his  son,  David,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Floyd- Jones 
familv  of  Nassau  Countv. 

East  of  the  Floyd  or  Robert  property,  comes  Snake  or  Rattle¬ 
snake  Neck  which  was  bought  by  the  acting  town  minister  or  “clerk”, 
Samuel  Eburne.  He  applied  for  and  got  a  patent  for  it  dated  27  De- 
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cember,  1686  (the  same  day  that  the  Town  got  its  patent  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dongan),  and  then  sold  it  to  the  heirs  of  Richard  Woodhull, 
22  October,  1700.  There  are  about  300  acres  of  land  in  the  neck  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  New  Purchase  meadows  bordering  the  Bay  which  are  not 
included  in  the  patent.  The  neck  lies  between  Pattersquash  Creek  on 
the  west  and  Winnecroscum’s  Neck  on  the  east.  This  property  came 
down  in  a  branch  of  the  Woodhull  family  and  became  the  home  and 
final  resting  place  of  Nathaniel  Woodhull  and  his  illustrious  son, 
General  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  the  martyr-patriot  of  Long  Island  who 
died  of  his  wounds  in  September,  1776.  The  neck  has  sometimes  been 
known  as  Eburne ’s  Neck. 

Winnecroscum’s  Neck  of  about  100  acres  and  named  after  its 
principal  Indian  owner,  is  just  east  of  Snake  Neck  and  was  bought 
by  Benjamin  Smith,  one  of  the  sons  of  Arthur  Smith,  the  Quaker  of 
Setauket.  He  appears  to  have  bought  it  from  Samuel  Eburne  and 
afterward  secured  a  patent  for  his  purchase  from  Governor  Dongan, 
9  December,  1686.  The  property  covered  by  the  patent,  like  the  ones 
given  to  Richard  Floyd  and  Samuel  Eburne,  does  not  include  the  New 
Purchase  meadows,  but  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  patentee  Smith  was 
in  possession  of  that  part  of  them  in  front  of  this  neck  adjoining  the 
Bay.  These  meadows  had  been  divided  and  allotted  to  the  proprietor- 
townsmen  of  Brookhaven,  and  Benjamin  Smith  had  acquired  his  share 
in  the  allotment;  hence,  by  means  of  his  purchase  and  his  patent  of 
the  wooded  upland,  and  by  his  allotment  of  the  meadows,  he  became 
the  sole  owner  of  the  whole  neck. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and  easternmost  tract  known  as  Mastic 
Neck  which  because  of  its  size  and  prominence  has  given  its  name, 
by  extension,  to  the  whole  of  the  Mastic  peninsula.  It  forms  the 
western  side  or  end  of  the  East  or  Moriches  Bay,  and  has  the  beauti¬ 
ful  river  which  has  borne  the  names  of  Wegonthotok,  Mastic,  Forge 
and  Swift  Stream,  running  up  from  the  Bay  along  part  of  its  eastern 
boundary.  The  neck  was  purchased  by  *Col.  William  Smith ;  was 
included  in  his  patent ;  and  was  sold  by  his  son,  William  Henry  Smith, 
to  the  second  Richard  Floyd,  17  May,  1718.  The  property  descended 
to  his  son,  Nicoll  Floyd,  who  built  the  east  part  of  the  present  house 
in  which  his  noted  son,  General  William  Floyd,  Signer  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  was  born,  17  December,  1734.  The  house  and  a 
small  part  of  the  property  in  Old  Mastic  is  still  in  the  family  and  is 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  John  T.  Nichols,  a  direct  descendant  of  General 
Floyd. 

We  must  now  consider  Colonel  William  Smith,  his  many  pur¬ 
chases  and  his  two  patents  which  played  such  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  Brookhaven  Town.  He  was  born  at  Newton,  near 
Higham  Ferres,  in  Northamptonshire,  England,  2  February,  1654-5. 
Prior  to  his  coming  to  America,  he  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  II 
of  England  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Tangier  in  North  Africa.  While 
there,  he  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  Tunstall  of  Putney  in 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1675,  and  several  of  his 
children  were  born  in  Tangier.  In  1683,  King  Charles  realized  the 
futility  of  trying  to  hold  the  place  and  decided  to  destroy  it  rather 
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than  have  its  fortification  fall  into  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  Colonel 
Smith  was  recalled  to  England  where  he  and  his  family  remained  for 
awhile,  then  removed  to  Ireland,  after  which  they  sailed  for  New 
York.  From  a  family  record  which  he  kept  in  a  book  which  has 
become  known  as  the  “Tangier  Book”  and  which  is  now  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Judge  Selah  B.  Strong,  we  learn  that  he  was  at 
Yonghall,  Ireland,  in  June,  1686,  when  he  recorded  the  birth  of  a 
fourth  daughter,  who  was  appropriately  named  Hibernia.  On  the  25th 
of  August,  1686,  he  recorded  her  death  and  burial  at  sea  from  the 
ship  Thomas.  His  arrival  in  New  York  was  consequently  sometime 
soon  after  that  date — probably  early  in  September.  From  the  same 
record,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  settled  in  Brookhaven  at  Setauket 
by  March,  1688-9,  at  which  time  he  was  living  north  of  the  old  Wood- 
hull  homestead  overlooking  the  Little  Neck  of  Brookhaven. 

Space  will  not  permit  giving  any  account  of  his  prominence,  his 
social  position  and  his  splendid  record  in  the  political  and  judicial 
affairs  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Government.  All  of  the  standard 
histories  of  New  York  and  of  Long  Island  have  accounts  and  bio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  him.  His  active  life  is  summed  up  in  the  brief 
inscription  on  his  tombstone  in  the  family  graveyard  on  Little  or 
Strong’s  Neck  near  Setauket,  which  reads,  “Chief  Justice  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ye  Council  for  ye  Province  of  New  York”. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Smith  in  Brookhaven,  Little  Neck 
was  the  cause  of  a  disturbing  dispute.  The  Indians  had  been  settled 
on  the  “Indian  Ground”  in  its  northeast  section;  the  troublesome 
“Clerk”,  Samuel  Eburne,  then  acting  minister,  had  bought  them  out 
and  the  town  proprietors  had  been  allotted  lots  in  the  western  and 
southern  sections.  The  exact  nature  of  the  dispute  does  not  appear 
clear,  but  previous  historians  state  that  Governor  Dongan  decided 
that  the  easiest  way  to  end  the  trouble  would  be  for  Colonel  Smith  to 
buy  out  all  the  owners  on  the  neck.  This  he  did,  and  he  also  bought 
a  few  of  the  low-lying  islands  near  the  neck,  but  it  took  many  deeds 
and  some  time  to  complete  the  purchases.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
the  south  side  of  the  Island  and  negotiated  the  purchase  of  all  the 
unsold  Indian  land  east  of  the  Town’s  “Old  Purchase  at  South”,  of 
1664,  and  west  of  Mastic  River.  According  to  the  unrecorded  and 
little  known  deed  in  the  possession  of  one  of  his  descendants  and 
dated  8  April,  1692,  the  Sachem  Tobaccus  with  other  Indian  native 
proprietors  conveyed  to  Colonel  Smith  for  “divers  good  causes”  and 
£70  in  money  “a  certain  trackt  or  trackts  of  land  medowe  beaches 
islands  cricks  and  harbours  bay  or  rivers”  with  the  east  boundary 
described  as  being  the  east  side  of  Mastic  (Forge)  River  and  a  line 
running  north  from  its  head  to  the  middle  of  the  Island  and  then  a 
line  running  south  from  the  east  side  of  its  mouth,  crossing  the  Bay 
and  Beach  to  the  Ocean.  On  the  west,  the  boundary  is  stated  to  be 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  River  up  to  and  then  along  the  west 
bank  of  Yamphanke  Creek  to  its  head  and  from  there  along  a  straight 
line  extending  north  to  the  middle  of  the  Island — a  line  which  later 
became  known  as  the  “Yaphank  Line”.  Returning  to  the  west  bank 
of  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River  (now  known  as  Long  Point),  the 
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remaining  part  of  the  west  boundary  is  described  as  a  line  running 
south  across  the  Bay  and  Beach  to  the  “mayne  sea”.  or  Ocean.  The 
south  boundary  is  the  Ocean  and  the  north  boundary  is  the  middle  of 
the  Island.  By  an  agreement  made  between  Smith  and  the  Town 
Trustees,  dated  21  September,  1693,  this  latter  boundary  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  Middle  Country  Road  (Route  No.  25).  The  deed  recites 
that  the  Sachem  has  previously  sold  lands  to  the  Town  of  Brook- 
haven  (the  New  Purchase  meadows)  and  to  Richard  Floyd  and  to 
Samuel  Eburne,  all  of  which  are  excepted  from  the  conveyance  to 
Smith. 

Armed  with  this  deed  and  the  stack  of  deeds  received  in  purchas¬ 
ing  Little  Neck  and  its  nearby  islands,  Colonel  Smith  applied  for  a 
patent  to  his  personal  friend,  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  issued 
a  warrant  dated  19  September,  1693,  to  Augustine  Graham,  the 
Surveyor-General  of  the  Province,  directing  him  to  survey  Colonel 
Smith’s  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island  and  make  a  report.  The 
report  is  dated  the  30th  of  the  same  month  and  is  interesting  in  that 
the  west  boundary  includes  not  only  what  had  been  included  in  the 
Indian  deed  but  also  the  land  known  as  the  “Gore-in-the-Hills”  or 
all  of  what  is  included  west  of  the  Yaphank  Line  (after  it  crosses 
north  of  Connecticut  River  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  present 
village  of  Yaphank),  as  far  as  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  River 
and  Hollow  and  north  to  the  Middle  Country  Road.  This  tract  had 
not  been  included  in  the  Indian  deed  above  cited  and  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  bought  by  the  Town  and  was  the  cause  of  a  later  dispute. 
The  report  estimates  the  east  and  west  boundaries  each  to  be  eight 
miles  in  length  and  the  north  one  to  be  about  five  and  a  half  miles. 
It  further  continues  by  reciting  that  within  the  limits  of  the  tract 
there  are  three  patents  granted  by  Governor  Colonel  Dongan  con¬ 
taining  in  all,  eight  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  and  that  “All  the 
meadows  between  Connecticut  and  Mastick  Rivers  as  I  am  informed 
were  long  since  purchased  &  enjoyed  by  the  towne  of  Brookhaven”. 
These  were,  of  course,  the  patents  granted  to  Richard  Floyd,  Samuel 
Eburne  and  Benjamin  Smith  and  the  Town’s  New  Purchase  meadows, 
as  we  have  seen. 

Based  on  the  deeds  which  Smith  produced  and  Graham’s  report, 
Governor  Fletcher  issued  a  patent  dated  8  October,  1693,  in  the  name 
of  Their  Majesties,  William  and  Mary,  which  releases  to  Colonel 
William  Smith,  all  of  the  title  of  the  Crown  (as  do  all  land  patents) 
for  the  territory  included  in  Tobaccus’  deed  and  the  additional  land 
included  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  report;  also  includes  much  of  the 
Great  South  Bay  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Great  South  Beach,  as 
well  as  the  Little  Neck  of  Brookhaven  with  some  of  its  adjoining 
islands.  But  the  patent  goes  further  than  that.  At  the  request  of 
Colonel  Smith,  the  Governor  erects  and  establishes  the  patentship 
into  a  manor  to  be  “known  as  the  Lordship  and  Manor  of  St. 
George”,  with 

‘  ‘  full  power  and  authority  at  all  tymes  forever  hereafter  *  *  * 

one  court  Leet  and  Court  Baron  to  hold  and  keep  at  such 

tyme  and  tymes  and  soe  often  yearly  as  he  or  they  [his 
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lieirs]  shall  see  meet,  and  all  fines,  issues  and  amercements 
at  the  sd  Court  Leet  or  Court  Baron  to  be  holden  wth  in 
the  sd  Lordshipp  or  mannor  to  be  sett,  forfeited  or  imployed 
or  payable  or  happening  at  any  time  to  be  payable  by  any  of 
the  Inhabitents  of  or  within  the  sd  Lordship  or  mannor  *  *  * 
also  all  and  every  of  the  power  and  authority  herein  before 
menconed  for  the  holding  and  keeping  of  sd  Court — and  to 
issue  out  the  accustomary  writts  to  be  issued  and  awarded 
out  of  the  sd  Court  Leet  and  Court  Baron.” 

Tenants  living  within  the  Manorship  “shall  and  may  hereafter 
meet  together  and  choose  assessors”  according  to  the  methods  of  a 
city,  town  or  county,  for  defraying  the  public  charge  and  to  collect 
and  dispose  the  money  so  levied  as  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Province  shall  direct. 

The  Lordship  and  Manor  so  created  by  Fletcher’s  patent  to 
Smith  was  a  revival  in  America  of  one  of  the  ancient  feudal  privileges 
that  Parliament  had  abolished  in  England  except  in  the  Manor  of 
East  Greenwich  in  the  County  of  Kent,  which  was  the  personal  estate 
of  the  King.  A  few  other  such  feudal  manorsliips  were  set  up  in 
New  York,  and  quite  legally,  too,  for  the  whole  Province  of  New 
York  was  the  personal  estate  of  the  Crown  and,  according  to  the 
grant  from  King  Charles  II  to  James,  Duke  of  York  (who  later 
became  King),  it  was  “holden  in  free  and  common  soccage  according 
to  the  tenour  of  our  Manor  of  East  Greenwich  in  the  county  of  Kent 
in  our  Kingdom  of  England”  and  hence  was  exempt  from  most  of 
the  acts  of  Parliament  thus  making  all  of  New  York  more  directly 
under  the  rule  of  the  Crown  than  England  itself. 

Colonel  Smith,  himself,  realizing  that  his  purchases  and  intended 
purchases  within  the  limits  of  the  Town’s  patent  might  cause  trouble, 
inquired  at  a  town  meeting,  28  March,  1693,  “as  hee  did  before  that”, 
whether  there  were  any  objection  to  his  making  such  purchases,  and 
the  vote  of  the  meeting  was  that  he  might  “purchase  and  peaceably 
in  joy  as  aforesaide”.  After  getting  his  patent  in  October,  with  all 
its  manorial  rights,  he  read  it  at  a  meeting  of  the  town  trustees  on 
the  27th  of  the  following  November  and  got  their  assurance  that  they 
had  nothing  to  object  to  the  limits,  bounds,  powers  and  privileges 
contained  in  it.  Just  how  much  they  understood  of  the  lengthy  docu¬ 
ment  and  its  involved  legal  phraseology,  is  problematical,  especially 
as  Richard  Woodhull  and  Daniel  Brewster  were  the  only  two  trustees 
present  who  could  read  or  even  sign  their  names.  Not  content  with 
the  approval  of  the  Trustees,  Colonel  Smith  came  before  the  town 
meeting  election  in  the  following  May  (1694)  and  “caused  his  pattent 
to  bee  publiquely  read  before  the  freeholders  of  the  Towne”  and  they 
too  acquiesced  to  its  terms  and  provisions  except  that  they  reserved 
their  shares  of  meadow  in  the  New  Purchase. 

It  has  been  shown  how  Richard  Floyd,  Samuel  Eburne  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Smith  had  acquired  patents  for  lands  in  the  Mastic  peninsula. 
Colonel  Smith’s  manorial  patent  surrounded  them  and  the  two  patents 
to  the  Town  from  Nicolls  and  Dongan  surrounded  all  of  them;  hence, 
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we  have  three  patents  within  Colonel  Smith’s  patent  and  all  of  these 
within  the  limits  but  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Town’s  patent. 
To  complicate  matters  further,  Smith’s  patent  overlapped  some  of 
the  upland  and  underwater  lands  secured  to  the  Town  by  its  earlier 
Indian  deeds  and  patents,  with  the  result  that  many  lawsuits,  disputes 
and  arbitration  awards  developed  in  later  years  after  Colonel  Smith’s 
death,  18  February,  1704-5. 

In  less  than  four  years  after  getting  his  first  patent,  Colonel 
Smith’s  quest  for  land  caused  him  to  buy  up  all  the  land  east  of  his 
former  purchase  (which  ended  at  Mastic  River)  as  far  east  as  Paqua- 
tuck  or  Terrell’s  River,  where  he  was  blocked  in  acquiring  land 
farther  east  by  the  ownership  of  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Smithtown, 
as  will  be  explained  later  on.  The  new  land  of  Colonel  Smith  extended 
his  holding  as  far  north  as  Peconic  River  and  around  the  land  of 
Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  and  as  far  east  as  the  west  boundary  of  the  Town 
of  Southampton.  Included  in  this  large  area  are  the  present  villages 
of  West  and  Center  Moriches,  Manorville  and  the  semi-barren,  hilly 
tract  known  as  Halsey’s  Manor,  north  of  East  Moriches  and  East- 
port.  He  also  secured  title  to  the  East  Bay  and  its  islands  as  far  as 
the  Southampton  Town  line.  Jumping  the  Peconic  River,  he  acquired 
a  long,  narrow  triangular  piece  in  the  present  Town  of  Riverhead 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Peconic  River,  bordering  the  east  line  of 
the  Town  of  Brookhaven  at  Wading  River  and  terminating  at  a  point 
at  a  small  stream,  Toyongs  (or  Toyonge)  near  the  village  of  River- 
head.  Again  he  applied  to  his  accommodating  friend,  Governor 
Fletcher,  and  was  given  a  second  patent  to  include  the  newly  acquired 
lands  and  annex  them  to  his  Manor  of  St.  George.  The  original  docu¬ 
ment  is  now  owned  by  the  Suffolk  County  Historical  Society  at  River- 
head  and  is  dated  the  17th  of  June,  1697.  Because  of  its  overlapping 
some  of  the  older  patents  given  to  others,  court  decisions  have  nulli¬ 
fied  some  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  it  and  awarded  them  to  the  heirs 
or  assigns  of  the  other  patentees. 

By  the  time  Colonel  Smith  had  bought  the  Indian  lands  included 
in  his  two  patents,  the  Unkechaug  Indians  (by  that  time  few  in 
number)  were  reduced  to  owning  no  land  at  all  and  they  had  become 
squatters  on  his  territory.  In  order  to  settle  them  on  a  regular  home¬ 
land,  he  gave  them  a  perpetual  lease  to  run  forever  provided  they 
and  their  posterity  should  pay,  as  a  quit-rent  to  him  or  his  heirs, 
two  yellow  ears  of  corn  when  their  crops  were  harvested.  The  lease 
is  dated  2  July,  1700,  and  conveys  or  leases  175  acres  in  all,  compris¬ 
ing  100  acres  in  Mastic  Neck,  50  acres  at  Pospaton  (now  called  Poose- 
patuck),  15  acres  at  Constable’s  Neck  and  10  acres  at  Qualiecan.  The 
lease  recites  that  the  Sachem  Tobaccus,  did  in  his  lifetime,  with  other 
Indian  proprietors,  convey  to  him,  by  several  deeds,  all  their  land 
and  that  the  leasehold  was  given  so  that  they,  their  children  and 
posterity  should  not  want  sufficient  planting  land. 

There  are  but  eight  Indians  named  in  the  lease,  and  the  mixed 
Indian  and  Negro  residents  now  living  at  Poosepatuck  claim  direct 
descent  from  those  eight.  There  has  been  no  attempt  by  any  of  the 
descendants,  within  the  memory  of  anyone  now  living,  to  use  or  claim 
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any  other  than  the  50  acres  in  Poosepatuck,  and  the  fact  that  when 
Mastic  Neck  was  sold  some  eighteen  years  later  to  Richard  Floyd  II, 
by  Colonel  Smith’s  son,  William  Henry  Smith,  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  100  acres  in  the  neck  having  been  conveyed  to  the  Indians, 
would  indicate  that  by  that  time,  they  had  abandoned  it  or,  perhaps, 
sold  it  back  to  either  Colonel  William  or  his  son,  William  Henry 
Smith.  As  for  the  10  acres  at  Qualiecan,  an  old  half-breed,  now  long 
since  dead,  told  the  writer  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  and  living 
at  Poosepatuck,  it  was  the  tradition  among  the  older  residents  that 
Qualiecan  was  the  sacred  tribal  burying- ground  of  his  people.  From 
his  description  and  other  persons  familiar  with  the  property,  its  10 
acres  are  on  the  south  side  of  Home  Creek  in  or  near  Indian  Point 
and  probably  include  the  point  also.  Many  Indian  articles  have  been 
found  there  especially  when  the  land  has  been  ploughed  for  planting. 

We  now  come  to  the  big  section  which  was  included  within 
another  privately  owned  patentship  and  forming  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  mainland  of  the  Town.  On  it  are  located  what  are  now  East 
Moriches  and  that  part  of  Eastport  lying  west  of  the  Brookhaven- 
Southampton  town  line.  The  two  villages  are  on  Moriches,  Watchaug 
(Watchogue)  and  Mattuck  Necks  and  a  smaller  neck  east  of  Mattuck 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  a  recorded  name.  Moriches  Neck 
adjoins  the  east  side  of  Paquatuck  or  Terrell’s  River  and  its  name 
has,  by  extension,  been  given  to  the  whole  section  both  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1677,  Dr.  Henry  Taylor  of  Flushing 
obtained  the  necessary  license  from  Governor  Edmund  Andros  to 
purchase  Indian  land  in  the  section  and  he  with  Major  Thomas 
Willett,  also  of  Flushing,  and  Captain  Thomas  Townsend  of  Oyster 
Bay,  whom  Dr.  Taylor  took  into  partnership  with  him  by  a  document 
dated  16  December,  1679,  succeeded  in  buying  all  the  necks  through 
a  series  of  deeds  given  principally  by  the  Indian,  John  Mayhew. 
These  deeds  are  not  recorded  and  are  now  (1946)  owned  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Center  Moriches,  through  whose  permission  they  have  all 
been  copied  and  the  copies  filed  in  the  Town  Clerk’s  office. 

Captain  Thomas  Townsend  sold  his  one-third  interest  to  John 
Townsend,  Jr.,  of  New  York  and  he,  in  turn,  conveyed  it  to  Richard 
Smith  of  Smithtown  by  two  deeds  dated  the  10th  and  15th  of  October, 
1694.  Major  Willett  had  been  promoted  to  a  Colonel  and,  as  Colonel 
Thomas  Willett,  he  and  Dr.  Henry  Taylor  sold  their  two-thirds  share  of 
“ye  tract  comprised  in  John  Mayhues  Deeds  ye  Indian  proprietor”. 
Thus  Richard  Smith  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  necks,  except  for 
100  acres  of  upland  and  some  meadow  in  Watchaug  Neck  which  had 
been  acquired  by  Colonel  William  Smith  of  the  Manor  of  St.  George, 
from  Robert  Wooley  of  Southampton,  to  whom  they  had  been  sold 
by  Thomas  Townsend  in  1679.  Colonel  Smith  eventually  sold  them 
to  Richard  Smith  and  Matthew  Howell. 

Richard  Smith  was  the  son  of  Richard  (Bull)  Smith,  the  patentee 
of  Smithtown,  and  was  not  related  in  any  known  way  to  Colonel 
William  (Tangier)  Smith  of  the  Manor  of  St.  George.  He,  Richard 
Smith,  petitioned  Governor  Fletcher  for  a  patent  for  his  newly 
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acquired  lands  and  one  was  granted  to  him  in  the  name  of  King 
William  III  and  is  dated  12  November,  1697.  It  confirms  to  Richard 
Smith — 

“certain  Necks  of  Land  in  Suffolk  County  in  the  Island  of 
Nassau  Scituate  Lying  and  Being  bounded  on  the  west  By  a 
River  on  the  west  side  of  Maritches  Neck  called  Paquatuck, 
on  the  North  by  a  line  from  the  head  of  Said  River  to  a  white 
Oake  tree  marked  on  the  west  of  the  Neck  called  Watchogue 
By  a  pond  and  from  thence  by  a  line  running  East  to  Sea- 
tuck  River,  on  the  East  By  Seatuck  River,  aforesaid  and  on 
the  South  by  the  Sea.” 

(The  term,  Sea,  has  been  defined  in  legal  opinions  to  mean  the 
East  or  Moriches  Bay.)  The  territory  embraced  by  this  patent 
became  known  as  the  Patentship  of  Moriches  and  both  it  and  the 
Manor  of  St.  George,  which  nearly  surrounded  it,  remained  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  and  were  not  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  1788,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act 
establishing  the  several  towns  and  townships  and  defining  their 
boundaries  within  the  counties  of  the  State,  at  which  time,  the  Manor 
of  St.  George  and  the  Patentship  of  Moriches  were  included  within 
the  limits  and  bounds  of  Brookhaven.  Prior  to  this,  they  had  paid 
their  share  of  the  cost  and  support  of  the  Suffolk  County  government 
directly  to  the  Comity.  The  additions  of  the  Manor  of  St.  George 
and  Patentship  of  Moriches  account  for  the  great  area  of  the  Town. 

Sometime  prior  to  the  14th  of  January,  1702,  Richard  Smith 
conveyed  one-half  of  his  title  to  Colonel  Matthew  Hoivell  of  South¬ 
ampton  as  on  that  date,  there  was  a  deed  given  whereby  they  divided 
their  patent  lands,  and  though  the  deed  appears  to  be  lost,  the  sale 
by  Smith  to  Howell  of  his  half  interest  is  recited  in  a  confirmatory 
deed  they  secured  from  the  Indian,  Wvangonhott,  Sachem  of  Unke- 
chaug,  to  extinguish  any  possible  Indian  claims  to  their  properties. 
The  description  of  what  Smith  and  Howell  took  in  their  division 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  part  selected  by  Richard  Smith, 
he  gave  to  his  sons,  Richard  and  Nathaniel  Smith.  Nathaniel  bought 
out  Richard’s  interest  and  settled  on  Watchogue  Neck.  A  house  built 
and  occupied  by  him  in  1740  is  still  standing  and  is  occupied  by  a 
descendant.  His  son,  Colonel  Josiali  Smith,  settled  on  Moriches 
Neck  (East  Moriches)  and  his  home  while  partly  in  existence,  has 
been  so  mutilated  and  disfigured  by  remodelling  that  only  a  little  of 
the  original  remains.  Not  far  from  it  is  the  Smith  and  Howell  private 
graveyard,  where  Colonel  Josiah  Smith  and  others  of  the  two  fami¬ 
lies  are  buried.  Josiah  Smith  was  colonel  of  all  the  Suffolk  County 
troops  prior  to  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Long  Island  after  which  the 
British  overran  Long  Island  and  ended  his  command. 

At  the  close  of  1700  and  the  XVII  Century,  Brookhaven  was  well 
established  as  a  Town  and  during  the  45  years  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  Spring  of  1655,  when  the  small  band  of  settlers  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  feeble  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Setauket  Harbor,  its  towns- 
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men  had  had  many  join  them  from  New  England,  New  York,  South¬ 
ampton,  Southold,  East  Hampton,  Huntington,  Jamaica,  and  other 
Long  Island  towns ;  all  the  Indian  lands  had  been  bought  from  Stony 
Brook  to  Wading  River  on  the  north  side,  and  from  Blue  Point  to 
Eastport  on  the  south  side;  patents  had  been  bought  covering  all  the 
Indian  purchases;  and  small,  scattered  and,  in  many  cases,  individual 
settlements  had  been  made  at  Stony  Brook,  Old  Field,  all  around  the 
vicinity  of  “Brookhaven”  as  Setauket  was  then  being  called;  on  the 
Little  Neck  where  Colonel  William  Smith  and  his  lady  had  their 
manorial  seat;  on  Dier’s  and  George’s  Necks  (East  Setauket  and 
Poquott) ;  at  Drown  Meadow  (Port  Jefferson)  where  John  Roe  and 
his  family  had  settled;  at  Mount  Misery  (Belle  Terre),  Old  Mans 
(Mount  Sinai),  Millers  Place,  and  at  “ye  Wading  River”  where  by 
vote  of  the  Town,  17  November,  1671,  a  village  of  eight  families  had 
been  authorized  and  land  allotted  to  eight  men. 

Settlements  through  the  middle  of  the  Town  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  made  until  a  later  date,  but  on  the  south  side  of  the  Town, 
Colonel  William  Smith  had  a  summer  house  on  Sebomack  Neck; 
Matthew  Howell  seems  to  have  been  living  in  the  Patentship  of 
Moriches;  Jonathan  Rose  was  on  Occumbomuck  Neck  (Bellport)  and 
his  brother  John  Rose  was  at  “ye  fire  place”  (Brookhaven  village); 
Samuel  Dayton  had  lived  and  died  on  Dayton’s  Neck,  located  between 
the  last  two  places;  the  whaling  design  was  flourishing  off  and  along 
the  South  Beach;  corn,  wheat,  rye,  pease,  whale  oil,  pork,  beef  and 
cattle  were  being  shipped  to  New  York;  and  turpentine  and  tar  were 
being  “run”  on  Tarman’s  Neck  in  what  is  now  the  center  of  Brook- 
haven  village;  a  minister  and  town  church,  and  a  teacher  and  school 
had  been  established.  Altogether,  much  had  been  accomplished  in  and 
by  the  Town  during  the  45  eventful  years  from  1655  to  1700,  and 
when  the  XVIII  Century  opened,  a  solid  foundation  had  been  laid  for 
the  future  growth  and  development  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven. 

During  the  period  from  1700  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  there 
were  many  less  events  of  historic  interest  which  occurred  in  the  Town 
to  detain  the  reader,  and  first  of  these  is  about  two  old  roads,  one  of 
which  is  the  oldest  and  most  commonly  traveled  road  of  the  present 
day — Route  25. 

With  the  mother  settlement  at  Setauket,  the  various  scattered 
settlements  required  that  cart  roads  and  paths  be  made  for  horseback 
riders  to  reach  them.  One  of  such  was  the  Old  Town  Road  from 
Setauket  to  Coram,  from  there  to  Occumbomuck  and  Fire  Place  in 
the  Old  Purchase,  and  to  the  meadows  in  the  New  Purchase — it  being 
the  first  cross-island  road  to  be  laid  out  in  and  by  the  Town. 

In  1703  and  1704,  the  New  York  Provincial  Assembly  passed  acts 
to  improve  and  establish  certain  highways,  and  requiring  that  the 
roads  and  paths  leading  from  county  to  county,  from  town  to  town, 
and  to  the  settlements  within  the  towns  should  be  4  rods  wide  and 
should  be  cleared  by  the  several  towns  in  which  they  lay,  so  that  they 
would  be  passable  for  carts  and  other  vehicles.  Some  of  the  existing 
roads  were  mere  trails  and  paths  and  used  chiefly  for  horseback 
riding — then  the  common  mode  of  travel.  One  of  the  roads  affected 
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by  the  acts  was  the  Country  Road  or  “Kings  Highway”  (now  the 
Middle  Country  Road  and  North  Country  Road  or  Routes  25  and 
25-a),  which  originally  began  at  the  East  River  at  what  was  later 
Fulton  Street  Ferry  in  Brooklyn  and  then  ran  east  through  Jamaica, 
Hempstead,  Oyster  Bay,  Huntington  and  Smithtown,  where  it  splits 
practically  the  same  as  now,  running  as  two  roads  through  the  north 
and  north  central  parts  of  the  Island,  crossing  Brookhaven  and  then 
merging  before  forking  off  at  the  present  Riverhead  village  and  end¬ 
ing  at  Southold  and  East  Hampton. 

To  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  acts,  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties  and  among  those  chosen  for 
Suffolk  County  was  Thomas  Helme,  a  Brookhaven  man.  In  order  to 
comply  with  the  law,  the  town  trustees  resolved,  20  April,  1704,  that 
the  highways  be  cleared  “with  Expedition”,  and  appropriately 
appointed  Thomas  Helme  to  supervise  the  work,  further  ordering 
that  such  men  of  the  Town  who  were  “Rated  in  the  Queens  13  hun¬ 
dred  pound  Tax  shall  worke  upon  the  high  ways”  from  one  day  to 
six  days  according  to  the  tax  paid.  Substitutes  were  allowed  and  four 
squadrons  of  workers,  each  under  an  appointed  overseer,  were 
directed  to  work  in  turns  with  the  first  one  beginning  early  in  May, 
1704.  In  late  July,  some  were  at  work  “from  the  Towne  [Setauket] 
East  ward  to  the  home  Taverne”  at  the  former  Southold,  now  River- 
head  town  line.  Apparently,  many  of  the  roads  were  cleared  during 
that  year,  1704. 

Eventually,  other  old  paths  and  roads  were  cleared  and  widened; 
new  roads  laid  out  and  established  and,  by  1770,  most  of  the  principal 
roads  in  the  Town,  now  in  use,  had  been  established.  Many  of  these 
old  roads  lead  to  or  are  around  “Town”  which  was  the  term  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  designate  Setauket  or  Brookhaven  and  which,  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  the  only  place  of  any  size  or  importance 
as  well  as  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  town  government. 

A  curious  and  unfortunate  dispute  between  the  Towns  of  Brook¬ 
haven  and  Southold  began  on  the  25th  of  September,  1707,  when  one 
John  Rogers,  described  as  an  “Indigent  decipped”  and  “a  poor  lame 
man”  was  brought  and  settled  at  Wading  River  on  Brookhaven  terri¬ 
tory  just  east  of  the  creek,  and  became  a  town  charge.  If  one  will 
look  at  a  map  of  Brookhaven  Town  and  at  the  same  time  remember 
that  prior  to  March,  1792,  what  is  now  the  Town  of  Riverhead  was 
the  western  part  of  the  Town  of  Southold,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
present  Brookhaven-Riverhead  town  line  runs  north  from  Peconic 
River  until  it  reaches  the  head  of  the  creek  at  Wading  River  and  then 
follows  along  the  creek  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  the  Sound. 
But  by  the  terms  of  both  Governor  Nicolls’  and  Governor  Dongan’s 
patents  to  Brookhaven,  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  Town  was  made 
a  straight  line  running  north  all  the  way  from  Peconic  River  to  the 
Sound.  This  gave  Brookhaven  a  wedge-shaped  or  triangular  tract  of 
land  and  meadow  between  the  line,  the  creek  and  the  Sound. 

Two  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  poor  cripple  on  the  tract,  the 
town  trustees  ordered  him  carried  back  to  Southold,  “the  place  of  his 
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last  Residence”.  For  some  reason,  lie  stayed  and,  beginning  with  the 
8th  of  October,  1707,  and  continuing  until  September,  1709,  letters 
and  bills  for  his  care  were  the  cause  of  a  spirited  argument  between 
the  two  Towns. 

Southold  had  long  since  claimed  the  tract  on  which  Rogers  settled 
by  means  of  the  uncertain,  vague  words  of  the  description  of  her 
western  boundary  contained  in  her  one  and  only  patent  given  by 
Governor  Andros  in  1676,  but  as  the  patent  was  ten  years  later  than 
Nicolls’  patent  to  Brookhaven,  and  as  it  was  “first  come:  first  served” 
with  patents  as  in  other  things,  she  could  hardly  expect  any  high 
court  to  uphold  her  pretended  claim  to  the  Wading  River  lands.  She 
now  had  her  chance  to  get  them  by  means  of  the  poor  Rogers  fellow, 
so  in  June,  1709,  the  overseers  of  Southold  sent  a  proposal  through 
James  Reeve  to  the  trustees  of  Brookhaven  that  if  Brookhaven  would 
cede  to  Southold  all  its  right  and  title  to  the  land  and  meadow  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Wading  River  creek  and  also  pay  £4  not  later 
than  the  29th  of  the  following  September,  that  Brookhaven  would  be 
acquitted  from  all  the  charges  of  caring  for  John  Rogers.  The  trus¬ 
tees  foolishly  accepted  the  proposal;  paid  the  £4,  and  transferred  all 
this  valuable  tract  to  Southold,  just  to  save  the  cost  of  caring  for 
one  pauper!  The  trustees  have  done  some  foolish  things  in  their  long 
existence,  but  this  deal  made  with  Southold  in  1709  is  probably  the 
most  outstanding  one  of  them  all.  The  tract  that  they  practically 
gave  to  Southold  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  present  village  of 
Wading  River,  all  of  the  section  now  occupied  by  the  fine  homes  on 
its  Sound  Avenue,  those  along  the  Sound  beach  between  the  avenue 
and  the  creek,  and  all  the  places  on  the  North  Country  Road  from 
the  creek  as  far  east  as  the  churchyard  of  the  Congregational  church. 

As  for  John  Rogers,  the  records  of  Southold  show  that  he  came 
into  that  Town  from  Oyster  Bay.  He,  John  Lore  and  Richard  Lore, 
all  of  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1703,  bought  5  “first  lots” 
of  upland  and  85  “first  lots”  of  meadow  at  Wading  River  in  the  place 
which  was  claimed  to  be  lying  between  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  and 
the  Town  of  Southold,  paying  £100  for  them.  Please  note  the  price 
and  the  claim.  Four  years  later — 16  October,  1707 — and  about  three 
weeks  after  Rogers  had  been  brought  on  the  property  and  had  become 
so  poor  that  he  was  a  town  charge,  Joshua  Wells,  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  pious  men  of  Southold,  bought  all  of  the  poor  man’s  one-third 
interest  in  all  90  lots  of  land  and  meadow,  paying  him  the  “enor¬ 
mous”  sum  of  5  shillings!  Again  note  the  price.  Five  shillings  in 
the  Yorkshire  currency  used  on  Long  Island  would  equal  about  62y2 
cents  in  present-day  money.  As  the  deeds  and  prices  paid  are  trans¬ 
cribed  in  the  Southold  printed  town  records,  anyone  can  read  them 
and,  at  the  same  time,  note  that  Rogers’  deed  to  Wells  was  not  re¬ 
corded  until  25  February,  1723-4,  at  which  time,  Rogers  was  probably 
dead.  Perhaps  when  Wells  “lavished  money  so  generously”  in  paying 
Rogers  5  shillings  for  the  one-third  of  property  costing  £100,  he  used 
some  of  the  9  shillings  he  had  charged  for  carting  the  timber  used  for 
building  the  east  gallery  in  the  Southold  meeting  house  in  1700. 
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By  July,  1710,  a  movement  had  been  started  to  build  a  new 
meeting-house  to  replace  the  old  one  built  in  Mr.  Brewster’s  time 
and  which  had  apparently  become  too  small,  even  though  the  records 
show  that  it  had  been  enlarged,  seven  new  seats  or  pews  added  and, 
in  1682,  an  elaborate  pulpit  installed.  On  the  28th  of  August,  1710, 
the  inhabitants  and  freeholders  voted  to  build  a  new  meeting-house 
on  the  Meeting-house  Green  but  no  action  seems  to  have  been  taken 
on  the  vote  until  May,  1712,  when  the  town  trustees  ordered  that  the 
old  meeting-house  should  be  repaired  and  a  new  one  built,  to  be  paid 
for  partly  by  subscriptions  and  partly  by  a  tax  levied  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  people  could  not  agree  upon  the  exact  site  for  the  new 
building,  a  special  town-meeting  was  called  which  met  on  the  9th  of 
August,  1714,  and  decided  “that  the  place  where  ye  newe  meteing 
house  should  bee  Erected — by  a  providentiall  Lot  might  finaly  be 
Determined”.  The  result  of  this  medieval  custom  of  deciding  an 
issue,  was  that  the  new  building  should  be  “nere  aJoyne  to  ye  old 
meeting  house”.  The  voice  of  the  meeting  also  was  that  the  new 
meeting-house  should  “bee  a  house  to  promote  &  propagate  the  Honour 
of  Allmity  God  in  ye  purity  of  holy  Relegion  in  quallyte  of  a 
presbeterian  Meeting  House  for  Ever  and  No  other  use”.  Col.  Richard 
Floyd  (the  second)  was  among  those  at  the  meeting  and  gave  half  an 
acre  of  his  home  lot  adjoining  the  old  churchyard  and  burial  ground, 
stating  that  it  was  to  be  “to  ye  use  &  benifit  of  a  publick  burying 
place  to  ye  Towne  of  Brookhaven”.  This  old  cemetery  still  exists 
and  Col.  Floyd’s  tombstone  and  grave  show  that  he  was  buried  on 
the  land  he  donated. 

The  new  meeting-house,  like  the  old  one,  had  no  bell  and  probably 
had  no  steeple  but  as  timepieces  were  rare  and  costly,  the  people  had 
to  be  called  when  it  was  meeting  time,  so  a  drum  was  used  for  the 
purpose.  It  has  already  been  told  how  Obed  Seward  had  been  hired 
in  December,  1668,  to  beat  the  drum  on  the  meeting-house  hill  “twise 
a  saboth  day”,  and  the  same  method  of  calling  the  congregation  was 
continued  in  1723,  as  is  shown  by  the  resolution  of  the  town  trustees 
on  the  7th  of  May,  to  pay  Nathaniel  Tooker  30  shillings  for  “beateing 
the  Drum  on  ye  Lordes  Dave  and  for  Swepeing  ye  meeting  house” 
for  that  year. 

Prior  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  XVIII 
Century,  the  town  church  institution  had  been  a  real  community  affair 
and  not  unlike  what  we  now  know  as  Congregational,  though  not  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  an  organized  denomination.  Early  in  the 
century,  Presbyterianism  sprang  up  on  Long  Island  as  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Puritanism  of  the  early  English  settlers;  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
minister,  became  identified  with  the  movement  and  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Presbytery  of  Long  Island,  “one  of  the  four  bodies  into 
which  the  original  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  resolved  itself  in  1716 
to  form  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia”.  Knowing  these  facts  about  him, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  leader  and  was  instrumental 
in  having  his  town  parish  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of 
Presbytery. 
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We  have  seen  how  the  townsmen  solemnly  had  voted  in  1714  that 
the  new  meeting-honse  should  be  Presbyterian  forever,  yet  only  five 
years  later — 4  December,  1719 — twenty-nine  of  them  had  become  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  change,  the  loss  of  their  local  parish  control  or 
the  introduction  of  the  definitely  defined  dogmas  so  rigidly  held  by 
the  Presbyterians  of  that  time,  that  they  withdrew  and  resigned  their 
seats  (and  financial  support)  in  the  meeting-house  “soe  Longe  ass 
the  House  shall  be  &  Remaine  to  the  use  of  thee  presteran  ministry 
*  *  Among  the  group  were  Timothy  Brewster  and  Daniel  Brew¬ 
ster,  sons  of  the  former  town  minister,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Brewster; 
Joseph  Phillips,  the  minister’s  own  son;  Richard  Woodhull  and  Selah 
Strong,  two  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in  the  Town ;  and  twenty-four 
other  prominent  men,  some  of  whom  were:  Samuel  Thompson,  John 
Wood,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  William  Jayne,  Jacob  Longbothum,  John  Tooker, 
Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  William  Satterly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  “Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts”  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  doing  missionary 
work  under  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  royal  governors  of  the 
Province  and  the  twenty-nine  men  with  their  families  who  had  left 
the  recently  “Presbyterianized”  town  church  formed  a  fertile  field 
for  the  Society’s  mission  work  and  they  became  the  nucleus  which 
eventually  grew  into  Caroline  Church  of  Brookhaven. 

The  town  records  tell  practically  nothing  about  the  founding  of 
the  church  but  in  1936,  the  Rev.  R.  Thomas  Blomquist,  then  rector  of 
the  church,  wrote  a  resume  of  its  history  and  the  gist  of  his  state¬ 
ments  is  that  the  Rev.  James  Wetmore  of  Yale  College,  the  first 
missionary  of  the  Society,  settled  in  Setauket  in  the  Winter  of  1723, 
but  did  not  stay  long.  In  1725,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Standard  was 
appointed  to  the  Brookhaven  mission  and  remained  until  1727  when 
a  lay  reader  named  Flint  Dwight  is  supposed  to  have  substituted  until 
July,  1729,  when  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  was  sent  as  priest-in¬ 
charge.  It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  present  church  building 
was  begun  in  1729,  and  that  Queen  Caroline,  consort  of  King 
George  II,  gave  the  eucharistic  altar  vessels  in  1730,  which  the  church 
still  has.  Previous  to  this  royal  gift,  the  church  had  been  named 
Christ  Church,  but  in  honor  of  the  queen,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Caroline  Church. 

The  rector  continues:  “In  1733,  the  S.P.G.  saw  fit  to  remove  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Browne,  whence 
began  the  first  of  the  longer  pastorates  at  Caroline  Church  and  under 
a  truly  worthy  leader — in  1747,  he  left  Setauket  for  a  new  charge  in 
Newark”.  The  Rev.  James  Lyon  (or  Lyons)  followed  and  was  rector 
until  1767  after  which  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  Setauket  and 
officiated  in  an  unofficial  capacity  until  near  his  death,  3  October,  1790. 

It  is  not  known  where  those  who  left  the  Presbyterian  meeting¬ 
house  in  1719  met  to  use  the  prayer-book  service  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  as  the  old  meeting-house  had  been  ordered  to  be  repaired 
at  the  same  time  that  the  new  building  was  ordered  in  1714,  the 
writer  believes  that  they  used  the  old  meeting-house  until  the  present 
Caroline  church  was  finished  early  in  1730.  The  original  Caroline 
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church  building  is  still  standing  and  though  it  has  undergone  many 
changes,  it  is  probably  similar  in  many  details  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion,  especially  since  1939  when  a  studied  effort  was  made  to  restore 
it.  It  is  worth  noting  that  it  was  built  before  any  settlement  had  been 
made  in  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 

We  have  seen  that  by  1730  there  were  two  religious  groups  with 
their  two  respective  houses  of  worship  in  the  Town.  By  1741,  while 
Rev.  Isaac  Browne  was  pastor  of  Caroline  church,  those  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  the  heirs  or  the  assigns  of  the  old  town  proprietors — 
by  that  time  all  deceased — became  known  as  “the  church  party”  and 
claimed  their  rights  to  the  “parsonage  lots”,  or  lands  which  had 
been  reserved  in  the  various  allotments  or  divisions,  for  the  use  and 
support  of  the  early  established  town  church  and  its  minister.  The 
claim  was  opposed  by  “the  Presbyterian  or  dissenting  party”,  as 
they  were  called,  and  a  heated  dispute  followed. 

A  special  town-meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  matter  and  it 
was  held  on  the  12th  of  May,  1741,  with  both  parties  well  represented. 
A  vote  was  taken  which  referred  the  rival  claims  to  the  decision, 
settlement  and  award  of  arbitrators.  Those  appointed  were  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Browne,  William  Smith,  James  Tuthill  and  Richard  Woodhull — 
two  men  from  each  party.  Provision  was  made  that  if  they  could  not 
agree,  they  could  choose  a  fifth  person;  also,  that  the  award  was  to 
be  final  and  to  be  made  by  the  12th  of  October  of  that  year  (1741). 

It  was  made  and  dated  the  5th  of  October,  and  gave  to  each 
party  one-half  of  eighteen  “parsonage  lots”  and  “half  a  Right  of 
all  commonage  that  hereafter  may  be  laid  out  or  allotted  in  any  future 
Division  or  Divisions  of  undivided  lands  *  *  As  the  award 

specified  which  half  of  each  lot  each  party  should  have,  either  party 
was  free  to  sell  or  rent  its  half  without  having  to  resort  to  any  legal 
means.  As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain,  neither  party 
has  ever  used,  rented  or  sold  any  of  the  awarded  lands  and,  by  this 
time,  title  to  them  probably  has  been  lost. 

Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  Longfellow’s  classic  poem-story, 
Evangeline,  telling  how  the  French  Neutrals  of  Acadia  or  Nova 
Scotia  were  torn  from  their  homes  by  British  orders ;  families,  friends 
and  lovers  often  separated,  and  how  all  were  shipped  away  and  scat¬ 
tered  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  But  few  are  aware  that  some  thirty-six 
of  the  unfortunate,  helpless  people  were  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Suffolk 
County,  Dr.  George  Muirson  of  Setauket,  for  him  to  assign  to  the 
several  towns  of  the  County. 

About  1938,  Miss  Kate  W.  Strong  of  Setauket  found  among  the 
old  Floyd  family  papers,  the  original  order  which  placed  ten  of  those 
thirty-six  in  Brookhaven  Town.  The  old  document  is  torn  and  has  a 
few  holes  in  it,  causing  some  of  the  words  to  be  missing  but  enough 
remains  to  present  the  following: 

“Pursuant  to  the  Order  of  His  Excellency  Sr  Charles 
Hardy  In  Council  of  the  Sixth  Day  of  May  1756  I  have  Recd 
this  Day  thirty  Six  Neutral  French  ten  of  Which  is  Alloted 
for  Your  township  You  Are  Directed  and  Required  to  Receive 
the  Family  Alloted  to  your  toAvn  And  to  give  Order  that  they 
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be  lodged  and  Furnis[h]ed  with  provisions;  and  that  No 
Abuse  Or  Ill  Vsage  be  offered  them  And  that  the  Gover- 
mant  May  be  put  to  As  Little  Charge  As  possible  You  Are 
to  Vse  Your  Endeavours  to  find  Employment  for  the  people, 

So  that  [they]  May  be  Enabled  Wholly  Or  In  part  to 
[maintain  themselves  And  that  You  keep  [*  *  *]  Accounts 
of  the  Monies  I  Shall  Remitt  [*  *  *]  further  Necessary  to 

Expend  [an]d  transmit  the  same  to  [His]  Excellency,  As 
Soon  After  the  25th  0f  this  Month  As  May  be  In  Order  to  be 
then  provided  for  by  the  General  Assembly” 

May  15  1756  (Signed)  Geo  Muirsox 

To  the  Majestrates  Sheriff 

of  Brookliaven 

In  the  Calendar  of  Council  Minutes  of  New  York  and  in  the 
appropriation  bill  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  1  December,  1756, 
the  information  is  given  that  the  ten  persons  sent  to  Brookliaven 
were  Francis  Commo,  his  wife  and  eight  children  and  that  Col. 
Richard  Floyd  was  paid  £7/6s./ld.  for  the  cost  of  their  support.  The 
fact  that  the  Brookhaven  records  show  that  Col.  Floyd  was  elected 
president  of  the  town  trustees  and  was  in  that  office  at  the  time,  gives 
the  reason  for  his  having  been  paid  the  money  and  for  his  having 
had  the  sheriff’s  order  among  his  family  papers. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  town  records  of  the  Acadian  family 
in  any  way  but  they  do  refer  to  “ye  Town  house  called  ye  French 
house”,  which  the  town  trustees  gave  the  use  of  to  a  poor  man  and 
his  family  in  March,  1767,  thus  indicating  where  the  French  family 
lived  and  that  by  that  time  they  had  removed  from  the  Town.  The 
appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  Assembly  from  1756  to  1770  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Acadians  and  show  that  some  of  them 
were  public  charges  of  the  Province  with  some  continuing  to  be  living 
in  Suffolk  County. 

When  events  were  threatening  trouble  with  England  and  possibly 
armed  resistance  to  the  suppression  of  American  liberties  by  Parlia¬ 
ment,  public  opinion  in  Brookhaven  was  divided.  Except  for  a  few 
prominent  families,  the  greater  part  of  the  well-to-do  class  and  some 
few  others,  sided  entirely  with  England;  others,  though  loyal  to  the 
King,  realized  the  injustices  done  by  Parliament  and  the  King’s 
ministers,  but  preferred  to  do  nothing;  others  were  undecided,  while 
still  others  were  ready  to  fight.  With  such  divided  opinions,  the  Town 
as  a  whole  waited  and  took  no  action.  Then  came  the  news  of  the 
alarming  bloodshed  events  at  Boston  and  public  feeling  against  Eng¬ 
land  increased.  But  when  the  news  came  that  fighting  had  actually 
begun  in  Massachusetts,  there  was  no  more  hesitating  and  a  “Com¬ 
mittee  of  Brookhaven,  Manor  of  St.  George  and  Patentship  of 
Moriches”  met  and  drew  up  seven  resolutions. 

Unfortunately,  the  minutes  and  the  first  four  and  part  of  the 
fifth  paragraph  of  the  resolutions  are  now  lost  but,  at  one  time,  they 
were  available  to  the  late  Richard  M.  Bayles  of  Middle  Island  and 
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were  used  by  him  in  his  History  of  Suffolk  County,  printed  in  1882 
by  W.  W.  Munsell  &  Co.  There  he  states  that  the  first  meeting  was 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1775,  and  that  it  elected  a  “Committee  of  Observa¬ 
tion  ’  ’  to  act  for  the  Town  in  emergencies.  “That  committee  consisting 
of  sixteen  persons,  met  on  the  27th  of  June,  at  which  meeting  there 
were  present  John  Woodhull,  Thomas  Helme,  John  Robinson,  Thomas 
Fanning,  Lieutenant  William  Brewster,  Noah  Hallock,  Joseph  Brown, 
John  Woodhull,  jr.,  Nathaniel  Roe,  jr.,  Captain  Jonathan  Baker, 
Daniel  Roe,  Samuel  Thompson  of  Brookhaven;  William  Smith  and 
Jonah  Hulse  of  the  manor  of  St.  George,  and  Josiah  Smith  of  the 
Moriches  patentship.  The  meeting  was  at  Coram,  and  after  John 
Woodhull  had  been  appointed  chairman  and  Samuel  Thompson  clerk 
the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  bold  patriotism  which 
ruled  the  men  of  that  period,  were  passed: 

“That  we  express  our  loyalty  to  His  Majesty  King 

George  III.,  and  acknowledge  him  as  our  rightful  lord  and 

sovereign.’’ 

The  rest  of  the  resolutions  are  too  long  to  quote  in  full,  but 
after  the  expression  of  loyalty  to  the  King,  they  proceed  to  set  forth 
their  grievances,  not  against  him,  but  against  the  acts  of  Parliament. 
The  members  of  the  committee  then  bind  themselves  to  adhere  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses  and  make 
an  apology  for  coming  so  late  into  congressional  measures,  explaining 
that  it  was  because  “opposition  ran  so  high  heretofore  in  some  part 
of  this  Town  that  an  attempt  of  this  Kind  would  perhaps  have 
answered  no  valuable  purpose  but  we  verily  believe  the  past  opposi¬ 
tion  arose  for  want  of  better  information  in  a  great  measure”.  They 
conclude  with  the  promise:  “we  will  Keep  a  strict  watch  that  no 
provitions  be  transported  from  within  the  bounds  of  the  District  of 
our  Constituants  so  that  Designingly  or  Actidently  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  Enemies”.  The  entire  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
published  in  Mr.  Holt’s  newspaper. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  at  Coram,  3  August,  1775, 
resulted  in  the  twelve  members  representing  the  Town,  Manor  of 
St.  George  and  Patentship  of  Moriches  resolving  themselves  into  one 
body  and  directing  the  clerk,  Samuel  Thompson  of  Setauket,  to  send 
a  list  of  all  who  had  not  signed  the  Association,  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  in  New  York.  Subsequent  meetings  were  held  until  the  21st 
of  September,  after  which  there  is  no  record  of  what  transpired  until 
the  following  spring.  This  is  due  to  the  apparent  loss  of  a  number 
of  pages  of  the  minutes. 

The  town  records  show  that  of  the  seven  trustees  in  office  during 
1775  and  1776,  only  three  of  them — Selah  Strong,  Elijah  Davis  and 
Nathan  Rose — were  actively  in  favor  of  the  patriot  cause,  and  hence 
no  action  against  England  and  the  activities  of  the  Loyalists  could  be 
expected  to  be  taken  by  the  Town.  In  fact,  the  town  officials  did 
nothing  all  during  the  Revolution  to  commit  the  Town  in  any  way  in 
giving  aid  to  either  the  Whig  or  Tory  parties,  and  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  order  by  the  Tory-controlled  board  of  trustees,  4  August, 
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1777,  that  Jesse  Hulse  should  supply  the  British  soldiers  with  wood, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  town  records  to  as  much  as  suggest  that  a 
war  with  England  even  was  in  progress.  The  trustees  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  conducted  their  routine  business  as  usual,  but  their  meetings 
were  less  frequent  and  much  less  business  was  conducted. 

Knowing  the  futility  of  obtaining  any  help  from  the  Town,  the 
patriots  “convened  in  one  General  Assembly  or  Town  Meeting  on  the 
16th  of  April  A.  D.  1776  at  Corum  and  there  unitedly  chose  under 
the  Inspection  of  their  old  Committee  a  new  Committy  of  Safety  to 
Superintend  their  public  Concerns,  and  as  their  Representatives  to 
act  for  the  year  ensuing,  which  Committee  consisted  of  the  following 
Gentlemen,  each  of  whom  being  separately  chosen  by  a  great  Majority 
of  voices,  namely:  William  Smith  Esqr,  Nathaniel  Woodhull  Esqr, 
William  Floyd  Esqr,  Josiah  Smith  Esqr,  John  Woodhull  Esqr,  Selali 
Strong  Esqr,  Thomas  Helm  Esqr,  Capt.  William  Brewster,  Capt. 
Samuel  Thompson,  Capt.  Jona.n  Baker,  Isaac  Overton  Esqr,  Capt. 
Nathan  Rose,  Elijah  Davis,  Jonah  Hulse,  Benjamin  Havens,  Mathew 
Smith,  David  Howell,  Joseph  Brown,  John  Woodhul  jun,  Phillips 
Roe,  Nath.l  Roe  jun,  Abraham  Woodhull,  Selah  Strong  A.B.,  Thomas 
Smith,  Humphry  Avery,  Wessel  Sell  and  Benjamin  Woodhull  who 
being  nearly  all  present  instantly  formed  a  meeting,  and  chose  John 
Woodhull  Esquire  Cheirm[an]  and  Samuel  Thompson  Clerk.” 

The  minutes  of  the  newly  created  “Committee  of  Safety”  (data 
from  which  is  here  presented  in  print  for  the  first  time  since  they 
were  found  in  Connecticut  in  1898)  show  that  there  were  frequent 
meetings  held  during  May  and  June,  1776 — the  last  one  of  which 
there  are  any  minutes  extant  being  on  the  25th  of  June.  Ebenezer 
Dayton  of  Coram  (the  same  man  who  was  expelled  from  East  Hamp¬ 
ton  for  attending  church  and  giving  the  people  the  measles)  was 
appointed  clerk  in  place  of  Samuel  Thompson  of  Setauket  (who  later 
became  a  doctor  and  the  father  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  the  his¬ 
torian).  The  Committee  actually  controlled  and  policed  the  Town; 
apprehended  persons  suspected  of  giving  aid  or  information  to  the 
enemy;  brought  them  to  trial,  sending  some  to  jail  in  New  York  for 
further  trial;  admonished  others;  gave  orders  to  local  troops;  raised 
money  for  military  purposes  and  reported  on  enemy  movements. 
These  old  minutes  also  reveal  how  some  traitors  were  posing  as 
patriots  and  at  the  same  time  conniving  to  help  the  British. 

The  census  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven,  Manor  of  St.  George 
and  Patentship  of  Moriches,  taken  early  in  July,  1776,  by  Justus  Roe 
of  Setauket,  Ephraim  Marvin  of  Winthrop’s  Patent  and  Benjamin 
Havens  of  Moriches,  under  the  direction  of  William  Smith,  Esq., 
chairman,  gives  a  total  of  373  heads  of  families  with  142  white  men 
over  50  years  old  and  but  424  white  men  and  youths  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  50  years — the  rest  of  the  population  being  boys  under  16, 
women,  girls,  free  Negroes  and  slaves.  Of  the  424  white  men  of 
possible  military  age,  fifty  are  known  to  have  been  Tories  and  deduct¬ 
ing  that  number  and  also  deducting  about  a  quarter  of  the  remainder, 
for  those  with  physical  defects  (greater  in  those  days  than  now), 
there  were  only  about  280  who  could  be  expected  to  be  available  for 
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military  duty.  Yet  out  of  that  small  number,  Brookhaven  furnished 
more  commissioned  officers  during  the  Revolution  than  any  town  on 
Long  Island  and  managed  to  raise  three  regular  Brookhaven  com¬ 
panies  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  After  later  changes  were  made, 
other  companies  were  formed,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  Brook¬ 
haven  men,  and  those  who  were  placed  in  command  as  captains  were 
Caleb  Brewster,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Davis,  Ebenezer  Miller, 
Nathaniel  Norton,  William  Phillips,  Austin  Roe,  Daniel  Roe,  Nathan 
Rose,  Selah  Strong,  Samuel  Thompson,  Abraham  Woodhull  and 
probably  others. 

Heading  the  list  of  officers  of  higher  rank,  were:  Gen.  William 
Floyd  of  Mastic,  who  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  Brig. 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  also  of  Mastic,  who  died  of  his  brutally 
inflicted  wounds  received  at  the  time  of  his  capture  in  late  August, 
1776;  Col.  Josiah  Smith  of  Moriches,  who  was  in  command  of  all  the 
Suffolk  County  troops;  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  the  Setauket  Presbyterian  church,  who  served 
in  Connecticut  and  also  engaged  in  spy  work;  Col.  John  Leeke  and 
Jesse  Woodhull,  both  of  whom  served  off  of  Long  Island. 

There  were  also  Adjutants  Ephraim  Marvin  and  Phillips  Roe 
and  Majors  Isaac  Overton  and  Nathan  Woodhull;  Quartermaster 
John  Roe,  and  over  a  dozen  lieutenants  and  army  ensigns  and  at  least 
twice  that  number  of  sergeants,  besides  a  long  list  of  privates  and 
minute  men. 

There  are  nine  lists  with  a  total  of  801  names  of  those  who  signed 
the  Associations  —  men  who  agreed  to  support  the  measures  and 
resolutions  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  and  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  of  the  Colonies.  Though  many  signed  two  or  more 
lists  and  some  were  undoubtedly  over  military  age,  only  about  50 
refused  to  sign  and  the  lists  prove  how  overwhelming  the  majority 
of  Brookhaven  men  were  in  favor  of  the  fight  for  freedom. 

After  the  defeat  of  Washington’s  army  in  the  Battle  of  Long 
Island  at  Brooklyn,  27-29  August,  1776,  the  British  forces  used  the 
Island  as  a  base,  and  Brookhaven,  like  her  sister  towns,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  English  soldiers  until  the  end  of  the  War.  Life  was  made 
miserable  and  dangerous  for  the  Whigs,  many  of  whom  fled  to  Con¬ 
necticut  and  became  refugees  while  some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
escaped  and  joined  the  army  elsewhere. 

Those  who  remained  eked  out  a  miserable  existence  as  neither 
person  nor  property  was  safe.  Plots  and  counterplots  were  conceived 
and  executed.  Neighbors,  friends  and  relatives  grew  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Food  and  living  supplies  grew  so  scarce  as  time  went  on 
because  of  the  frequent  raids  by  the  soldiers,  that  some  nearly  died 
of  starvation.  All  sorts  of  insults  and  outrages  were  committed  and 
nothing  was  safe  from  the  roaming,  lawless  bands  who  took  advantage 
of  the  times  and  the  unprotected  households  from  which  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  refugees  or  serving  in  the  army. 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  original  South  Haven  church  was  used 
as  a  stable  and  barracks  while  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  David  Rose,  was 
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serving  in  the  army.  The  Setauket  Presbyterian  church  was  fortified, 
guns  trained  from  the  gallery  windows  and  an  embankment  thrown 
around  it,  destroying  the  nearby  graves  and  tombstones.  A  fort  was 
built  on  Judge  William  Smith’s  property  overlooking  the  east  end  of 
the  Great  South  Bay,  using  his  house  and  that  of  his  son,  Gen.  John 
Smith,  as  part  of  the  fortification.  At  Coram,  hay  or  forage  to  the 
amount  of  300  tons  was  forced  from  the  farmers  of  the  Town ;  timber 
and  firewood  were  ordered  cut  and  delivered  to  the  soldiery,  and  many 
homes  had  British  soldiers  and  officers  billeted  in  their  best  rooms 
while  the  owners  slept  and  lived  anywhere  they  could. 

In  November,  1776,  the  former  English  governor,  William  Tryon 
of  New  York,  followed  up  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces 
from  Long  Island  by  dissolving  the  Committee  of  Suffolk  County 
and  the  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  revoked  all  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  orders  under  Congress.  On  the  10th  of  December,  he 
received  the  militia  of  Queens  County  at  Hempstead  and  in  writing 
about  that  event,  he  continues:  “on  Thursday  following  I  saw  the 
Suffolk  Militia  at  Brookhaven,  where  eight  hundred  men  appeared, 
to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  Militia  of  Queens  County,  I  had  in 
my  presence,  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  administered  *  * 

Yes,  Tryon  forced  an  outward  submission  to  the  King  upon  the 
“Rebel”  soldiers  assembled  on  the  old  Setauket  Green,  but  he  did 
not  and  could  not  force  the  submission  of  their  spirit.  Little  did  he 
realize  that  the  smug  Tories  and  English  soldiers  living  or  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  Green  would  be  used  by  some  of  those  “Rebels” 
to  play  an  unwitting  part  in  a  spy  system  which  would  become  a 
valuable  aid  in  defeating  the  King’s  forces  and  free  the  Colonies  of 
British  rule. 

Setauket,  at  that  time,  was  the  principal  village  of  the  Town  as 
well  as  the  home  of  Dr.  George  Muirson,  Dr.  Gilbert  Smith,  the  Rev. 
James  Lyon  of  Caroline  church,  Benjamin  Floyd,  Andrew  Seton  and 
other  influential  Loyalists.  Their  presence  and  their  connections  with 
other  Loyalists  and  English  officers  together  with  the  location  of  the 
village  on  Setauket  Harbor,  made  it  an  ideal  spot  for  getting  and 
sending  badly  needed  information  to  General  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters  after  the  execution  of  Nathan  Hale  had  forever  silenced  his 
brave  attempt  as  a  spy.  The  necessity  of  having  knowledge  of  enemy 
troop  and  ship  movements  increased  as  the  war  progressed  and 
demanded  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  that  would  be  reliable  and  safe 
from  detection,  and  it  was  probably  Col.  Benjamin  Tallmadge  who 
conceived  the  plan  and  proposed  making  Setauket  the  centre  of  its 
operation.  He  wrote  to  General  Washington  and  in  reply  got  a  letter 
from  him  dated  25  August,  1778,  stating  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  him  upon  the  business  mentioned  in  his  letter,  adding:  “You 

should  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  Integrity  of  W -  previous  to 

his  imbarking  in  the  business  proposed — this  being  done  I  shall  be 
happy  in  employing  him.”  Tallmadge  received  a  second  letter  from 

Washington  in  relation  to  a  spy  designated  as  C -  and  the  two 

letters  show  that  he  (Tallmadge)  was  arranging  some  system  of 
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using  spies.  The  W -  in  the  first  letter  undoubtedly  referred  to 

Abraham  Woodhull,  while  the  C -  probably  stands  for  “Culper”. 

tTallmadge  had  grown  up  in  Setauket  and  among  his  father’s 
congregation  were  Abraham  Woodhull,  Caleb  Brewster  and  Austin 
Roe,  all  of  whom  he  knew  to  be  trustworthy  and  true  patriots.  In 
Oyster  Bay,  there  lived  Robert  Townsend  with  good  social  connec¬ 
tions  and  anxious  to  help  his  country,  so  a  scheme  was  worked  out 
that  Townsend  should  open  a  store  in  New  York  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  occupying  force  where  he  could  gather  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  It  would  be  too  dangerous  to  dispatch  any  message  to  Wash¬ 
ington  either  west  through  New  Jersey  or  north  up  the  Hudson,  but 
as  Long  Island  was  a  British-held  territory,  little  or  no  suspicion 
would  be  aroused  if  a  secret  message  were  hidden  among  merchandise 
or  mail  being  sent  to  some  real  or  supposed-to-be  Loyalist  in  Setauket 
and  then  was  removed  before  its  delivery  by  Austin  Roe,  who  acted 
a  sort  of  delivery  man  and  mail  carrier. 

Quite  an  elaborate  code  was  devised  with  certain  letters  meaning 
other  letters,  numerals  assigned  to  persons  and  places  and  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  system  given  fictitious  names.  Abraham  Woodhull  was 
“Samuel  Culper,  Sr.”  and  also  722;  Robert  Townsend  was  supposed 
to  be  his  son,  “Samuel  Culper,  Jr.”;  Caleb  Brewster  was  725;  Ben¬ 
jamin  Tallmadge  was  “John  Bolton”  and  721,  while  Austin  Roe  was 
724.  As  a  further  guard  against  detection,  an  invisible  ink  was  used 
and  many  an  innocent-looking  letter  came  to  Setauket  with  a  code 
message  written  in  the  invisible  ink  between  the  lines  of  the  letter. 
To  avoid  suspicion,  Woodhull,  Brewster  and  Roe  seldom  ever  met. 
Messages  would  be  deposited  at  certain  places  and  picked  up  either 
after  having  been  brought  by  Roe  from  New  York  or  for  him  to  take 
to  New  York,  or  for  Brewster  to  carry  across  the  Sound  in  a  so-called 
“whale-boat”  to  Connecticut  where  they  would  be  received  by  Tall¬ 
madge  or  his  aids  and  then  hurried  to  General  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Capt.  Selah  Strong’s  wife  whose 
maiden  name  was  Anna  Smith,  of  a  branch  of  the  Tangier  Smith 
family  who  were  all  ardent  Loyalists,  made  use  of  her  clothesline  by 
hanging  up  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  that  they 
informed  Brewster,  Roe  or  Woodhull  where  to  pick  up  or  leave 
messages.  (Much  of  the  above  is  taken  from  The  Two  Spies  and 
General  Washington’s  Spies,  both  by  Morton  Pennypacker.) 

Nathaniel  Ruggles,  also  of  Brookhaven,  was  connected  with  the 
spy  group  and  was  a  friend  of  Selah  Strong  who,  too,  is  thought  to 
have  worked  with  them.  Austin  Roe’s  many  successful  rides  between 
New  York  and  Setauket  as  a  carrier  of  important  messages,  need  but 
another  Longfellow  to  make  his  splendid  service  more  noteworthy 
than  the  one  “midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere”. 

There  were  frequent  raids  made  all  along  the  North  Shore  by 
“the  whaleboat  men”  striking  across  the  Sound  from  Connecticut. 
Some  were  mere  thieving  raids  but  there  were  three  strictly  military 
ones  which  deserve  notice,  the  first  of  which  is  described  by  Richard 
M.  Bayles  as  follows: 
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“In  November,  1776,  three  or  four  hundred  troops 
crossed  from  New  Haven  to  Setauket,  where  a  sharp  skir¬ 
mish  was  had  with  a  detachment  of  General  Howe’s  troops. 
Eight  or  ten  of  the  British  troops  were  killed,  and  23  prison¬ 
ers  and  75  muskets  taken.” 

There  was  another  skirmish  at  Setauket  on  the  22nd  of  August, 
1777,  led  by  Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  Holden  Parsons,  and  which  has  been 
known  locally  as  “The  Battle  of  Setauket”.  The  account  as  described 
by  Frederick  G.  Mather  in  his  Refugees  of  1776  from  Long  Island  to 
Connecticut  is  as  follows: 

“Early  in  the  same  year,  1777,  Col.  Richard  Hewlett, 
of  the  Tory  Troops,  had  taken  possession  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Setauket  on  Long  Island.  He  occupied  the  build¬ 
ing  as  a  barrack,  and  surrounded  it  with  breastworks  and  a 
stockade.  Several  guns  were  mounted  on  the  breastworks, 
and  cannon  were  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  Church. 

“The  importance  of  dislodging  the  enemy  was  apparent 
to  Gen.  [Israel]  Putnam.  Therefore,  on  Aug.  16,  he  ordered 
Gen.  Parsons  to  attack  the  stockade;  to  capture  the  garrison; 
and  bring  off,  or  destroy,  all  the  Military  stores.  Parsons, 
on  the  same  date,  ordered  Col.  Samuel  B.  Webb  to  report 
with  his  Regiment.  From  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  on  Aug.  21, 
Parsons  issued  orders  that  private  property  must  be  re¬ 
spected  on  this  Expedition.  The  attack  was  made  early  in 
the  morning  of  Aug.  22. 

“The  Expedition  consisted  of  about  500  men,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  several  pieces  of  Artillery.  With  the  Expedi¬ 
tion  were  the  Refugees  Capt.  Caleb  Brewster  and  Zachariah 
Green.  The  latter,  20  years  later,  was  installed  as  Pastor  of 
the  Church  which  he  attempted  to  take  from  the  enemy  on 
this  occasion. 

“Crane  Neck  Bend  [just  north  of  West  Meadow  Beach], 
about  three  miles  from  Setauket,  was  the  place  of  landing. 
Leaving  the  boats  with  a  guard,  the  Expedition  marched 
quietly  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  garrison.  A  Flag  of  Truce 
was  sent  to  Col.  Hewlett,  demanding  surrender.  This  being 
refused,  the  attack  commenced.  Little  injury  was  done  to 
either  side.  It  was  then  learned  that  several  British  Ships 
were  in  the  Sound.  Fearing  that  the  retreat  might  be  cut 
off,  Parsons  ordered  the  men  back  to  the  boats.  The  party 
returned  to  Connecticut  with  a  few  horses  and  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  Military  stores.” 

To  the  above  account  might  be  added  from  other  sources  that 
Gen.  Parsons  lost  four  of  his  men;  that  fighting  continued  for  two  or 
three  hours;  that  “Defense  Rock”  in  Tyler’s  lot,  southwest  of  the 
church,  was  used  to  good  advantage  by  Parsons’  men  as  a  defense 
against  the  enemy  fire;  that  when  the  Americans  arrived,  Colonel 
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Hewlett  was  in  bed  at  the  home  of  his  Tory  friend,  Benjamin  Floyd, 
a  short  distance  back  of  the  church,  and  that  he  hurried  to  his  com¬ 
mand  but  partly  dressed ;  that  some  bullets  hit  nearby  Caroline  church 
and  are  still  visible;  that  the  breastwork  was  an  embankment  some 
30  feet  distant  and  surrounding  the  old  church  and  was  6  feet  high, 
made  by  digging  a  trench  and  throwing  the  earth  up  and  on  the  outer 
side  on  which  were  palisades  protruding  from  the  trench  to  the  top 
of  the  bank;  that  there  were  “swivels  of  four”  trained  from  the 
second  story  or  gallery  windows  of  the  church ;  and  that  Gen.  Parsons 
and  his  men  sailed  from  and  returned  to  Black  Rock,  Connecticut. 

The  most  successful  and  brilliantly  executed  of  all  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  incidents  in  the  Town  was  the  one  led  by  Col.  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge.  Again,  let  us  quote  from  Mather’s  Refugees  which  seems  to 
have  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  of  all  the  accounts.  It 
reads  in  part: 

“In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  [1780],  certain  Tories 
from  Rhode  Island  took  possession  of  the  mansion  of  Gen. 
John  Smith,  at  Smith’s  Point,  Mastic,  Long  Island.  They 
built  a  triangular  stockage  and  named  it  Fort  St.  George. 

A  Fort  had  been  built  on  the  site  *  *  *  by  the  [great] 
grandfather  of  Gen.  Smith,  Col.  William  Smith — known  as 
‘Tangier’  Smith. 

“Thus  protected,  the  Tories  began  to  cut  wood  for  the 
British  Army  in  New  York  City.  On  the  appeal  of  Gen. 
Smith,  it  was  decided  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Nov.  21,  with  about  80  of  his  men,  Tallmadge  crossed 
from  Fairfield  to  Old  Man’s  (now  Mt.  Sinai),  on  Long 
Island.  The  rain  prevented  any  further  progress  that  night. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  Nov.  23,  the  march  began.  When 
two  miles  from  the  Fort,  William  Booth  was  taken  as  a 
guide.  Tallmadge  led  his  column  through  the  Grand  Parade; 
the  ramparts  on  the  other  side  were  mounted  by  the  smaller 
detachments;  and  with  the  watchword  ‘Washington  and 
Glory’  the  Fort  was  captured.  A  few  of  the  garrison  having 
fired  from  one  of  the  houses  after  the  capture,  Tallmadge 
pleaded  for,  and  saved,  those  who  had  forfeited  their  lives 
by  such  conduct.  The  Ships  tried  to  escape;  but  the  guns  of 
the  Fort  being  turned  upon  them,  they  were  secured.  The 
Ships,  stores  and  the  whole  stockage  were  destroyed.  The 
more  valuable  of  the  goods  were  strapped  to  the  backs  of  the 
Prisoners;  and  the  return  march  began  at  8  in  the  morning. 

On  the  way,  Tallmadge  mounted  a  dozen  men  on  horses  taken 
from  the  enemy,  made  a  detour  to  Coram,  and  destroyed  a 
large  quantity  of  hay.  By  midnight,  the  boats  had  returned 
to  Fairfield  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  The  captives  included 
the  Commandant,  a  Lieutenant,  a  Surgeon,  50  rank  and  file, 
and  many  others  of  the  garrison.  For  this  exploit,  Tall¬ 
madge  received  the  thanks  of  Washington  and  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress.” 
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We  will  add  that  the  above  account  differs  in  a  few  details  from 
the  ones  given  by  Onderdonk,  Thompson  and  Bayles,  and  also  omits 
a  few  facts  contained  by  them  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  appearing 
in  Pennypacker ’s  The  Two  Spies.  The  letter  describes  the  bloody  but 
short  fight  that  occurred  when  the  troops  attacked  the  men  who  fired 
upon  them  from  Gen.  John  Smith’s  house.  The  account  also  omits 
stating  that  another,  older  and  smaller  house  (the  home  of  Judge 
William  Smith,  the  father  of  Gen.  John  Smith)  was  the  north  point 
of  the  triangle  about  300  feet  north  of  the  present  Manor  House 
which  is  a  part  of  Gen.  Smith’s  home.  Among  the  attacking  party 
were  Capt.  Caleb  Brewster,  Capt.  Benajah  Strong  and  Heathcote 
Muirson — Patriot  son  of  a  Tory  father,  Dr.  George  Muirson  of 
Setauket — whose  conduct  was  so  noteworthy  that  Gen.  Washington 
recommended  his  promotion. 

Port  Jefferson  Harbor  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  visit 
by  John  Paul  Jones  of  Bon  Homme  Richard  fame,  and  that  he  killed 
two  officers  of  the  English  frigate,  Nahant.  He  is  also  traditionally 
said  to  have  fitted  out  a  vessel  in  either  Drowned  Meadow  or  nearby 
Old  Man’s  Harbor  (now  Port  Jefferson  and  Mount  Sinai),  but  neither 
of  these  statements  has  the  writer  been  able  to  verify. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  “red  coats”  at  the  end  of  the  War, 
Brookhaven,  and  all  of  Long  Island,  began  the  work  of  reconstruction 
and  repairing  their  sadly  damaged  properties  and  resources.  One  of 
the  first  steps  taken  in  the  Town  was  to  call  a  special  town-meeting, 
22  December,  1783,  and  expel  any  Loyalist  town  official  in  office  and 
elect  a  Whig  in  his  place.  It  was  undoubtedly  illegal  but,  nevertheless, 
was  done. 

The  reconstruction  period  lasted  a  number  of  years,  but  it  was 
accomplished  by  the  people  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  their 
own  masters.  The  Town  began  to  grow  with  an  unheard-of  speed. 
Farms  and  settlements  took  on  a  new  vigor  and  some  new  villages, 
churches,  roads,  fulling  mills,  sawmills  and  grist  mills  made  their 
first  appearance,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  XVIII  Century,  Brook¬ 
haven  began  to  assume  some  of  the  appearance  it  bears  today  and, 
for  the  first  time,  the  population  centre  of  the  Town  had  moved  to 
the  middle  of  the  Island,  due  to  the  growth  of  Patchogue,  Fire  Place 
and  Moriches  sections. 

Brookhaven  had  three  famous  visitors  during  its  reconstruction 
period.  The  first  of  these  was  George  Washington  who,  while  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  young  United  States  and  living  in  New  York,  made  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  western  half  of  Long  Island,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  friends  and  servants.  Notes  of  the  trip  appear  in  his 
1789-1791  diary. 

He  reached  Sagtikos  Manor  in  West  Islip,  then  owned  by  Judge 
Isaac  Thompson  formerly  of  Setauket,  where  he  spent  Wednesday 
night,  21  April,  1790.  Leaving  there  the  next  morning,  he  and  his 
party  proceeded  along  the  old  South  Country  Road  (Route  27)  to 
“one  Green’s  [in  West  Sayville]  distant  11  miles  and  dined  [at] 
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Hart’s  Tavern  in  Brookhaven  township,  five  miles  further”.  The 
tavern  was  in  the  western  part  of  Patchogue  but  has  long  since  been 
gone  and  its  exact  site  is  uncertain — the  modern  stone  marker  being 
only  on  the  approximate  site. 

The  diary  relates  that  from  Hart’s,  the  party  “struck  across  the 
Island”  to  “Koram”  where,  according  to  tradition,  they  were  served 
refreshments  at  the  tavern  and  home  of  Joshua  Smith,  whose  wife, 
Lucy,  waited  on  the  President.  From  there,  the  party  took  the  Old 
Town  Road  “to  Setakit  7  miles  more  to  the  House  of  Capt.  [Austin] 
Roe,  which  is  tolerably  dec.t,  with  obliging  people  in  it”.  This  house 
of  Capt.  Roe  is  still  in  existence  and  then  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  North  Country  Road  (Route  25 A)  at  the  corner  of  Bay  View 
Avenue,  East  Setauket.  Some  few  years  ago,  its  present  owner,  Mr. 
Wallace  Irwin,  the  author,  moved  it  to  Briar  Hill,  south  of  its  orig¬ 
inal  site.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  but  that  Washington  and  Roe 
discussed  the  war  days  when  the  latter  was  riding  his  horse  to 
Setauket,  bringing  secret  messages  to  be  taken  via  Connecticut  to  the 
former’s  headquarters.  Abraham  Woodhull  (“Samuel  Culper,  Sr.”), 
living  quite  near,  may  have  called  and  joined  in  the  talk. 

The  President  left  his  host  about  8  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
Friday,  the  23rd,  and  he  and  his  party  then  “baited  the  Horses  at 
Smiths  Town”.  Passing  through  Stony  Brook,  the  school  children 
assembled  under  an  oak  tree  in  front  of  the  ancient  school  building 
and  watched  the  Father  of  his  Country  drive  by.  It  made  such  an 
impression  on  some  of  the  children  that  in  later  years,  they  would 
relate  to  their  children  and  grandchildren  of  that  eventful  day  when 
George  Washington  rode  past  their  school. 

In  less  than  fourteen  months  after  Washington’s  visit,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison  were  visitors  in  the  Town  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Long  Island  Indians  and  recording  their  language. 
They  toured  the  Island  together,  riding  on  horseback,  and  when 
Sunday  came,  they  stayed  at  the  home  of  their  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Gen.  William  Floyd,  at  his  Mastic  home.  The  next  day, 
Monday,  13  June,  1791,  they  went  to  nearby  Poosepatuck,  and  there 
among  the  remnant  of  the  Unkechaug  Indians,  they  found  three  old 
women  who  spoke  the  language  and  from  two  of  them,  with  the  aid 
of  a  young  squaw  of  the  tribe  who  knew  English,  Jefferson  wrote 
down  about  180  Unkechaug  words  with  their  English  equivalents. 

After  leaving  Long  Island,  Jefferson  put  his  manuscript  with 
other  papers  in  a  package  and  sent  it  to  his  Virginia  home  by  packet, 
but  while  going  up  the  James  River  the  package  was  stolen.  When 
the  thief  opened  it  and  found  nothing  of  value  to  him,  he  threw  all 
the  papers  into  the  river.  Some  leaves  floated  ashore  and  were  found 
in  the  mud  of  the  river  bank  where  someone  picked  them  up  and 
saved  them.  Later  on,  most  of  the  Unkechaug  words  were  copied 
from  the  water-  and  mud-stained  pages  and  have  been  preserved  to 
posterity. 

By  comparing  the  words  with  those  of  the  brief  vocabulary  of 
the  Montauks,  set  down  in  March,  1798,  by  John  Lion  Gardiner  of 
Gardiner’s  Island,  there  will  be  found  a  great  similarity  and  the 
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slight  differences  probably  are  due  more  to  the  spelling  used  by 
Jefferson  and  that  used  by  Gardiner,  than  to  that  of  the  words 
themselves. 

The  big  event  in  the  early  days  of  the  XIX  Century  was  the  War 
of  1812,  but  there  were  no  events  connected  with  it  of  any  importance 
which  happened  within  the  Town  and  but  few  are  known  to  have 
entered  either  the  Army  or  Navy  from  Brookhaven.  British  ships 
preyed  upon  shipping  in  the  Sound  and  also  along  the  South  Shore 
by  entering  Smith’s  Inlet,  then  open  opposite  Bellport,  and  sailing 
west  through  the  Great  South  Bay  and  leaving  via  Fire  Island  Inlet. 
To  the  shame  of  the  Town,  some  of  its  residents  were  suspected  of 
having  sold  them  firewood  and  other  supplies  and  received  good  pay 
for  their  illicit  sales. 

During  the  war,  eleven  men  from  the  Fire  Place  section  were 
drowned  in  the  ocean  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  November,  1813,  when 
they  went  on  a  fishing  trip  and  carelessly  failed  to  fasten  their  boat 
upon  landing  on  “Dry  Shoal”  to  shake  out  their  net.  While  busily 
engaged,  the  tide  rose  and  the  current  carried  the  boat  away,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  wait  on  the  shoal  off  the  mouth  of  the  Inlet 
while  the  tide  gradually  rose  and  engulfed  them.  A  nearby  rival 
fishing  crew  were  in  a  beach  shack,  and  were  reported  to  have  been 
so  drunk  they  could  not  or  would  not  go  to  the  aid  of  the  drowning 
men. 

In  1812,  the  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  by 
Horatio  Gates  Spafford,  at  Albany,  1813,  states  that  the  population 
of  the  Town  was  4176  in  1810,  of  which  126  were  slaves.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  properties  was  $767,740.  At  that  time,  there  were  nine 
post  offices  at  Brookhaven  (Middle  Island),  Setauket,  Stony  Brook, 
Middletown  (South  Middle  Island),  Patchogue,  Fire  Place  (at  South 
Haven),  Forge,  Drowned  Meadow  (Port  Jefferson)  and  Moriches. 
There  were  then  six  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches  and 
one  Episcopal  church,  and  Connecticut  River  had  four  mill  seats. 

In  November,  1813,  the  Town  was  divided  into  23  school  districts 
by  John  Rose,  Esq.,  Mordecai  Homan  and  Benjamin  F.  Thompson 
(the  Long  Island  historian),  all  three  of  whom  had  been  elected  the 
previous  April  as  the  first  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  of  the 
Town.  They  met  at  Coram  and  established  school  districts  “Accord¬ 
ing  to  Statute  of  this  State  in  such  Case  provided”,  but  the  size  of 
the  districts  makes  one  wonder  how  some  of  the  children  ever  attended 
school.  Since  that  time,  the  districts  have  been  subdivided  and 
changed  several  times. 

Slavery  in  the  Town  had  been  a  common  thing  ever  since  Richard 
Floyd  had  bought  Anthony,  “sound  in  wind  and  limb”,  of  Robert 
Hudson  of  Rye,  at  a  cost  of  £48,  ’way  back  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1672.  But  soon  after  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  the  State  began 
to  feel  that  as  they  had  fought  to  be  free  from  oppression,  it  was 
inconsistent  that  they  should  still  keep  their  fellowman  in  bondage. 
Accordingly,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act,  22  February,  1788, 
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and  amended,  8  April,  1801,  that  any  slaveholder  so  desiring,  could 
apply  to  the  town  trustees  or  justice  of  the  peace  and  have  him  set 
free  if  upon  examination  and  evidence  it  was  found  that  the  slave 
was  capable  of  supporting  himself  and  was  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-one  and  fifty  (later  reduced  to  forty-five)  years;  otherwise  the 
owner  must  care  for  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Between  the  1st  of  January,  1795,  when  Dr.  Samuel  Thompson 
had  Lue  liberated  and  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  when  the  estate  of 
Timothy  Miller  had  an  unnamed  slave  set  free,  there  were  a  total  of 
65  male  and  female  slaves  freed  in  the  Town. 


The  Suffolk  Home  at  Yaphank  Showing  Picturesque  Entrance 


On  the  29th  of  March,  1799,  and  by  amendment,  4  April,  1801, 
the  Legislature  passed  “An  Act  for  the  Gradual  Abolishment  of 
Slavery”  which  required  that  a  slaveowner  should  report  the  birth 
of  every  child  born  to  his  slaves  and  when  the  child  reached  his 
majority,  he  should  become  free.  Samuel  Smith  made  the  first  report 
of  a  slave  child,  Aner,  born  on  the  24th  of  December,  1799,  and  the 
last  report  was  made  by  Gen.  John  Smith  that  his  slave,  Paris,  had 
had  a  child  born  on  the  12th  of  June,  1806.  Between  those  two  dates, 
there  were  a  total  of  106  births  of  slave  children  reported  and 
recorded  in  the  Town. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  affecting  the  growth  and 
development  of  all  the  Towns  in  Suffolk  County,  was  the  extension 
of  the  railroad  to  Greenport  in  July,  1844.  The  first  depots  (as  they 
were  called)  in  Brookhaven  Town  were  at  Waverly  (now  Holtsville), 
Medford  Station,  Bellport  Station,  Yaphank  and  Manor.  Waverly 
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and  Medford  Station  were  the  ones  used  by  Blue  Point  and  Patchogue. 
Bellport  Station  was  at  Tooker’s  Turnout,  over  four  miles  north  of 
the  village.  In  later  years,  when  the  Montauk  Division  of  the  railroad 
was  extended  to  Patchogue  and,  still  later,  through  the  entire  southern 
part  of  the  Town,  a  new  station  was  established  just  north  of  Bell- 
port,  the  old  station  was  then  called  Bartlett  Station  and  soon 
abandoned. 

The  station  at  Manorville  was  first  named  St.  George’s  Manor, 
but  the  “St.  George’s”  on  the  station  sign  was  painted  out  by  some¬ 
one  with  a  dislike  of  a  term  considered  so  Catholic  or  Episcopal, 


(From  an  old  photo) 

New  Village  Congregational  Church  at  Centereach,  as  Built , 

Showing  Old  Horse  Block 


leaving  it  just  “Manor”.  Later,  “ville”  was  added  and  the  place  has 
been  Manorville  ever  since.  It  was  the  station  serving  Moriches  and 
the  other  villages  in  the  old  Manor  of  St.  George  and  it  was  where 
most  of  the  firewood  was  cut  by  hand  for  the  wood-burning  engines 
and  water  was  hand  pumped  for  the  engine  boilers. 

The  first  plan  of  the  railroad  company  was  to  run  the  line  of 
tracks  farther  north  than  it  eventually  was  laid,  and  the  proposed 
route  is  so  shown  on  a  map  of  Long  Island  published  in  New  York 
by  J.  H.  Colton  &  Co.  in  1836.  The  route  first  surveyed  was  about 
parallel  with  and  some  little  distance  south  of  the  Middle  Country 
Road  and  a  section  of  the  roadbed  was  actually  graded  south  of  the 
New  Village  (Centereach)  section  before  the  plan  was  changed.  The 
new  course  encountered  fewer  hills  and  is  said  to  have  been  made 
through  the  influence  of  James  Huggins  Weeks  of  Yaphank,  one  of 
the  commissioners  named  in  the  charter  for  receiving  subscriptions 
for  the  capital  stock. 
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The  location  of  the  stations  being  so  far  from  the  villages  of  the 
North  Shore,  caused  the  railroad  to  lose  much  of  the  trade  from 
there  and  while  it  speeded  up  their  mail  service — which  before  had 
been  by  stage  coach — the  people  clung  to  the  use  of  their  sloops  and 
schooners  for  passengers  and  shipping,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
“iron  horse’ ’  came  as  a  rival  of  the  carriage  and  saddle  horse. 

Though  the  railroad  became  a  great  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  Town,  it  was  by  no  means  a  welcomed  innovation  and  it  made 
many  enemies  as  the  old  wood-burning  engines  sometimes  started 
serious  forest  fires,  causing  great  losses  to  the  cordwood  industry, 
then  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue.  In  several  instances, 
these  fires  destroyed  homes  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  game  and 
other  wild  life. 

The  Civil  War  found  the  people  of  the  Town  ready  and  willing 
to  do  their  part  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  Though  political 
party  feeling  was  decidedly  pronounced  and  President  Lincoln  was 
disliked  by  many  of  the  “old-line”  Democrats,  nearly  all  of  them 
united  with  their  Republican  brethren  in  support  of  his  policies  to 
free  the  slaves  and  defeat  the  “Rebs”  in  their  attempt  to  make  the 
Confederate  States  a  separate  nation. 

The  need  for  men  in  the  Union  army  was  urgent  and  each  town 
had  its  allotted  quota  of  men  it  was  to  furnish.  Accordingly,  a  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  on  the  21st  of  August,  1862,  where  “it  was  voted  that 
the  supervisor  should  raise  money  by  a  loan  and  pay  a  bounty  of  $150 
to  each  volunteer  who  would  enlist  to  the  credit  of  the  town”.  This, 
it  was  thought,  would  induce  men  to  enlist.  Five  days  later,  the  super¬ 
visor  and  town  assessors  began  making  a  list  of  men  eligible  to  serve 
in  the  army,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  a  commission  and  physician 
examined  men  claiming  exemption  because  of  physical  disability. 

Even  with  the  bonus  inducement,  the  number  of  enlistments  fell 
107  men  short  of  the  Town’s  quota,  so  Supervisor  Miller  went  to  New 
York  where  he  secured  enough  men  from  Corcoran’s  Irish  Bridgade 
at  $80  bonus  per  man  to  fill  the  quota  and  at  a  saving  to  the  Town 
of  $70  per  man. 

The  soliciting  of  subscribers  for  the  bonus  fund  was  begun  about 
late  August,  1862,  and  resulted  in  a  sum  of  $27,900  being  raised.  The 
list  of  182  names  of  the  subscribers  shows  the  amounts  loaned  the 
Town  ranged  from  $10  to  $4600 — this  last  amount  being  from  Deacon 
Samuel  Hopkins  of  Mount  Sinai,  who  subscribed  to  the  fund  three 
times.  Henry  Nicoll  of  Mastic  made  an  outright  gift  of  $100.  Quite  a 
few  subscribed  two  or  more  times.  The  average  amount  was  $100 
and  the  list  of  names  shows  that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans 
did  their  part  to  make  the  loan  a  success.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
those  men  that  they  loaned  their  money  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
assurance  that  the  Town  would  be  authorized  by  the  State  Legislature 
to  collect  and  pay  the  debt  with  monies  raised  by  taxes. 

The  Federal  Draft  Act  of  1863  provided  that  any  draftee  could 
be  exempted  from  military  service  if  he  furnished  a  substitute  or  by 
paying  $300  for  one.  There  were  many  married  men  with  dependent 
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families  and  some  who  were  just  plain  cowards  who  took  advantage 
of  the  act.  To  provide  a  sort  of  mutual  benefit  fund  for  men  with 
families  and  unable  to  pay  $300,  a  special  town-meeting  was  held  in 
Coram,  18  February,  1864,  and  a  sum  of  $60,000  was  voted  to  be 
raised  by  a  tax  on  the  Town  “to  procure  volunteers  or  substitutes  to 
supply  the  quota  of  the  Town  in  the  late  call  for  500,000  men  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Union”.  According  to  an  elderly  man  long  since  deceased, 
any  man  who  contributed  $25  could  draw  on  the  fund  for  $300,  if 
he  were  drafted,  to  pay  for  a  substitute  or  apply  that  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family  in  case  he  had  to  go  into  service.  The  same 
man  told  your  writer  that  he  put  in  $25  but  was  never  called;  never¬ 
theless,  he  considered  it  a  good  investment  as  he  had  a  wife  and  five 
dependent  children  as  well  as  a  mortgage  on  his  home.  There  were 
no  dependency  allowances  in  those  days.  If  a  man  went  to  war,  his 
family  had  to  get  along  the  best  it  could. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  were  312  men  (exclusive  of 
outside  substitutes)  who  served  in  the  armed  forces — chiefly  the 
army — from  Brookhaven  Town.  One  hundred  and  sixty  of  this  num¬ 
ber  were  from  Patchogue.  While  this  may  seem  like  a  small  number, 
it  represents  a  little  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Town,  which  was  9923  in  1860  and  10,159  in  1865.  The  number  of 
men  who  never  returned  is  not  known. 

In  Bayles’  History  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  (1882),  is  the 
statement  that  during  the  war,  a  total  of  $131,115  was  raised  by  loans 
for  which  the  bonds  of  the  Town  were  issued.  “On  the  equalization 
of  the  years  of  service  furnished  by  the  different  towns,  it  was  found 
that  Brookhaven  had  furnished  about  two  hundred  years’  service 
more  than  its  necessary  proportion,  and  on  this  account  there  stood 
to  its  credit  about  $46,000  which  it  received  in  seven  per  cent  State 
bonds — the  last  of  these  State  bonds  were  sold  and  the  last  of  the 
town  bonds  paid  up  in  1872  *  * 

The  Spanish- American  War  was  brief  and,  except  for  fighting  in 
Cuba,  was  chiefly  a  naval  affair.  There  are  no  figures  of  the  small 
number  of  men  who  entered  the  service  from  Brookhaven  Town.  The 
war  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  Town  in  any  way. 

The  close  of  the  XIX  Century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
one  saw  the  summer  hotels,  commercial  horse  stables  and  shell  fish 
businesses  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity.  With  their  decline,  the 
people  engaged  in  them  had  to  engage  in  different  lines  of  work.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  bicycle,  followed  by  the  automobile,  both  of  which 
brought  in  new  people  who  saAV  the  attraction  of  the  villages  of  the 
Town  with  not  a  few  eventually  buying  or  building  homes  and  becom¬ 
ing  either  part-year  or  year-round  residents. 

During  the  years  preceding  the  1st  World  War,  practically  all 
important  highways  in  the  Town  were  resurfaced  and  improved;  the 
Town  had  a  regular  place  of  business  established  in  Patchogue  to 
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replace  the  private  homes  and  stores  of  the  various  supervisors  and 
town  clerks ;  the  Town  Board  came  into  being  as  the  governing  board 
of  the  Town  instead  of  the  ancient  board  of  the  town  trustees;  and 
people  and  schools  exchanged  the  old  order  of  things  for  most  of 
the  things  we  know  and  use  today. 

In  the  1st  World  War — “the  war  to  end  wars” — Brookhaven  had 
376  men  who,  by  draft  or  enlistment,  are  known  to  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  incor¬ 
porated  Village  of  Patchogue.  These  figures  are  from  a  roster  of 
names  compiled  by  the  late  Richard  M.  Bayles  of  Middle  Island.  Why 
all  the  Patchogue  names  were  omitted  by  him  is  not  known  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  they  have  been  preserved  and  a  count  shows  that  there  were 
264,  thus  making  a  total  of  640  for  the  whole  Town.  To  this  number 
should  be  added  an  unknown  number  of  men  whom  Mr.  Bayles 
undoubtedly  omitted  due  to  his  having  no  financial  support  from  the 
Town  (not  even  postage)  and  having  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon 
such  volunteer  workers  as  he  could  get  to  send  him  information  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  Town. 

This  incomplete  history  of  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  should  not 
be  closed  without  a  tribute  to  two  of  Brookhaven ’s  native  sons  and 
outstanding  Long  Island  historians — Benjamin  Franklin  Thompson 
of  Setauket  and  Richard  Mather  Bayles  of  Middle  Island. 

To  Thompson’s  pioneer  and  patient  research,  we  of  today  are 
indebted  that  much  of  Long  Island’s  historic  past  has  been  preserved, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  forever.  Though  he  made  some 
mistakes — and  some  of  them  seem  inexcusable — yet  on  the  whole,  his 
History  of  Long  Island  (in  three  editions)  is  a  masterpiece  and  store¬ 
house  of  historical  information.  The  times  when  he  is  right  are  so 
many  greater  than  the  times  when  he  is  wrong,  that  his  history  is 
among  the  few  best  and  most  inclusive  histories  of  Long  Island  ever 
written. 

As  for  Mr.  Bayles,  he  deserves  the  great  credit  of  having  compiled 
the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  his  native  Town  and 
County  ever  done.  Nothing  can  compare  to  his  Brookhaven  in  the 
History  of  Suffolk  County,  published  by  W.  W.  Munsell  &  Co.,  New 
York  (1882).  The  material  for  his  history  of  the  Town  was  laboriously 
taken,  little  by  little,  from  the  Brookhaven  town  records  long  before 
they  were  printed  and  to  this  lie  added  material  from  other  sources. 
His  mistakes  are  few  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  those  he  copied  from 
Thompson,  Prime  and  others.  It  is  unknown  where  he  got  some  of 
his  material  used  for  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  but  that 
of  the  Civil  War  period  came  from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Miller  of  Fire  Place, 
Supervisor  of  the  Town  during  that  war,  and  was  given  by  him  to  the 
Suffolk  County  Historical  Society. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  like  to  state  that  he  fully  realizes 
his  is  but  a  feeble  attempt  to  compile  a  history  of  his  native  Town 
after  it  has  been  written  before  by  others  of  greater  capability  and 
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historical  knowledge.  In  presenting  it,  he  has  done  all  within  his 
ability  to  avoid  their  known  errors  and  to  omit  or  relate  more  briefly 
some  of  the  facts  which  they  have  given  in  more  detail  than  the  scope 
of  this  history  will  permit.  He  has  tried  to  confine  himself  more 
particularly  to  relating  some  of  the  events  that  happened  within  the 
Town  which  are  either  omitted  or  merely  touched  upon  by  others, 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  consult  the  other  histories  for  a  fuller 
account  than  is  here  given. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Town  of  Smithtown 

Rev.  Brother  Urban ,  O.S.F.,  B.A.,  M.A. 


Eakly  Smithtown 

AS  THE  pleasing  white  ribbon  of  a  four-lane  highway  rapidly 
unfolds  before  the  speeding  motorist,  little  does  he  heed  the 
-*■  full  beautiful,  historic  heritage  of  the  towns  and  hamlets 
through  which  he  passes.  He  is  as  blissfully  ignorant  of  his  sur¬ 
rounding  landscapes  as  were  his  nomadic  predecessors.  How  many 
thousands  upon  thousands  have  thus  heedlessly  driven  through  tradi¬ 
tion-laden  Smithtown?  A  casual  glance  at  his  road  map  indicates 
that  Smithtown  is  located  on  the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Brookliaven,  on  the  west  by  Huntington,  on 
the  south  by  Islip,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Long  Island  Sound.  But 
to  discover  any  of  the  particular  details  he  must  tarry  and  converse 
a  while  with  the  ancients  of  Smithtown.  Only  then  will  he  discover 
an  explanation  of  many  features  of  the  Town.  But  wait,  all  stories 
must  begin  at  the  beginning. 

Long  Island  was  occupied  and  controlled  by  the  Indians  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1650  the  Nissequogs  made 
the  first  recorded,  formal  transference  of  what  was  later  to  be  known 
as  Smithtown.  The  recipients  were  Edmond  Wood,  Jonas  Wood, 
Jeremy  Wood,  Timothy  Wood,  Daniel  Whitehead  and  Stephen  Hudson. 
These  men,  however,  forfeited  any  legal  claim  to  the  land  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  they  failed  to  register  the  grant  with  the  government 
officials;  and  (2)  they  never  permanently  settled  the  area.  Their 
deeds,  however,  give  eloquent  tribute  both  to  the  integrity  and  the 
businesslike  procedure  of  these  early  pioneers.  There  appears  in  these 
documents  a  certain  understanding,  an  unwritten  law  of  honor  between 
the  white  man  and  the  red  man. 

Into  this  wholesome  atmosphere,  Richard  Smith,  an  adventurous 
Englishman,  happened.  He  arrived  first  in  Boston  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  then  moved  to  Southampton,  in  1656.  His  name  next 
appears  on  the  records  of  Brookliaven  in  the  year  1661.  It  was  here 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  a  stalwart  Long  Islander,  Lion 
Gardiner.  Their  friendship  was  strong  and  lasting.  A  close 
dependency  usually  developed  among  the  citizens  of  such  a  desolate 
country  as  Long  Island  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  close 
association  was  further  cemented  by  the  warlike  activities  of  the 
hostile  Narragansett  Indians  of  Connecticut.  On  one  occasion,  the 
daughter  of  Wyandanch,  Sachem  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  was  cap¬ 
tured  and  abducted  from  her  father’s  home.  Through  the  interces¬ 
sory  offices  of  Lion  Gardiner  she  was  returned  unharmed.  As 
compensation  for  this  and  other  friendly  deeds  in  the  course  of  their 
twenty-four  years  of  close  friendship,  the  Sachem  gave  as  an  outright 
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gift  to  Lion  Gardiner  the  land  of  the  Nissequogne  River.  In  1663, 
Gardiner,  in  turn,  as  a  token  of  his  good  will  and  friendship, 
bequeathed  the  property  to  Richard  Smith.  This  transaction  was 
confirmed  later  (1664)  by  David  Gardiner,  son  of  the  donor. 

Richard  Smith,  his  wife  and  their  family  of  nine  children  settled 
on  the  property  and  in  1665  he  secured  a  patent  from  Governor 
Nicolls  as  official  recognition  of  his  claim.  Smith’s  children  were: 
Jonathan,  Obadiah,  Richard,  Job,  Daniel,  Adam,  Samuel,  Elizabeth 
and  Deborah.  With  the  determination  and  persistency  of  purpose 
customary  to  outstanding  men,  Richard  Smith  began  immediately  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  of  his  first  patent.  He  was  required  by  it  to 
establish  ten  families  on  his  domain.  This  did  not  prove  over  diffi¬ 
cult  since  he  already  had  a  fine  nucleus  in  his  own  immediate  family. 
The  Smiths,  together  with  such  other  adventurous  pioneers  as  were 
invited  to  settle  in  the  area,  applied  themselves  with  vigor  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  clearing  the  land  and  cultivating  crops.  In  other  honest 
and  industrious  ways,  they  strengthened  and  maintained  their  new 
domain  which  is  referred  to  as  both  Smithfield  and  Smithtown  inter¬ 
changeably  in  the  patent. 

In  the  meantime,  there  arose  a  long  and  arduous  litigation 
between  Richard  Smith  and  the  town  of  Huntington  concerning  the 
disposition  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Nissequogue  River.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  proceedings  in  both  the  courts  of  Huntington  and  New 
York  City  testify  to  the  farsightedness  and  ingenuity  of  the  founder 
of  Smithtown.  The  particular  details  of  the  legal  gymnastics  will 
not  be  treated  here.  They  are,  however,  readily  available  for  exami¬ 
nation  in  the  Executive  Council  Minutes  of  Francis  Lovelace.  Suffice 
here  to  mention  that  ultimately  the  decision  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Patentee  of  Smithtown.  Smith  next  received  the  Andros  patent, 
March  25,  1677.  The  boundaries  as  thus  established,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Winnecomac  patent,  settled  the  main  boundary  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  Richard  Smith.  The  Brookhaven  line  had  previously  been 
settled  in  legitimate  and  recorded  ways.  Nothing  in  the  intervening 
years  has  altered  these  boundaries  to  any  effectual  degree.  The  area 
of  Smithtown,  as  thus  constituted,  was  about  100  square  miles.  The 
romantic  legend  of  “Bull”  Smith’s  ride  around  the  boundaries  of 
Smithtown,  claiming  all  he  surveyed,  is  rudely  shattered  by  such 
cold,  legal,  yet  indisputable  testimony.  Nevertheless,  this  unfounded 
legend  circulates  to  this  day  among  the  residents.  They  agree  that, 
if  not  true,  at  least  it  might  have  happened.  Sober  historians,  how¬ 
ever,  attribute  the  title  “Bull”  Smith  to  the  English  coat  of  arms 
of  the  original  Smith  family.  That  crest  has  mounted  on  its  face  the 
figure  of  a  bull. 

In  addition  to  his  previously  mentioned  traits,  Smith  and  his 
family  have  left  for  the  admiration  of  posterity  a  sound,  Christian 
outlook  on  life.  Both  he  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  were  Christian  in 
thought,  word  and  deed.  Their  wills  bear  refreshing  acknowledgment 
of  their  dependence  on  God.  The  first  part  of  Richard  Smith’s  will 
illustrates  most  effectively  that  spirituality  which  so  dominated  the 
lives  of  the  early  settlers  of  Smithtown: 
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March  5th,  1692.  In  ye  name  of  God.  Amen.  I, 
Richard  Smith,  Senior,  of  Smithtown,  in  ye  County  of  Suf¬ 
folk  on  Long  Island,  in  ye  Province  of  New  York,  being  sicke 
and  weake  in  body  but  of  sound  and  perfect  memory,  thanks 
be  to  God,  calling  to  mind  ye  uncertain  state  of  this  life  and 
that  we  must  submit  to  God’s  will  when  it  shall  please  Him 
to  call  us  out  of  this  life,  doe  make,  constitute  and  ordain 
this  our  last  will  and  testament.  *  *  *  Imprimus:  We 
give  our  soules  to  God  who  gave  them,  and  our  bodyes,  being 
dead,  to  be  decently  buried  in  such  place  and  manner  as  to 
our  Executors,  shall  seem  convenient. 

For  an  equally  edifying  and  stimulatingly  eloquent  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  pioneers’  deep  respect  and  abiding  regard  for  the 
Almighty,  the  first  part  of  the  will  of  Sarah  Smith  is  cited: 

In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I  Sarah  Smith,  relict  of 
Richard  Smith,  Senior,  deceased,  of  Smithtown  in  ye  County 
of  Suffolk  and  in  ye  province  of  New  York,  doe  make  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  in  manner  following.  First,  I  commit  my 
soul  into  ye  hands  of  God,  which  gave  it,  and  my  body  to  a 
decent  burial  at  ye  discretion  of  my  Executor  hereafter 
named,  in  comfortable  hopes  of  a  happy  and  glorious  resur¬ 
rection  thro,  the  power  and  merits  of  my  Lord  and  Savior, 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  early  history  of  Smithtown  must  include  some  mention  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  founders  organized  their  town.  Forthright¬ 
ness  and  mutual  trust  characterized  the  relations  of  the  early  citizens. 
While  the  original  Richard  Smith  and  his  immediate  family  domi¬ 
nated  the  government  of  Smithtown,  there  was  no  formal  administra¬ 
tion.  Problems  were  settled  by  family  caucus.  By  1715,  however, 
there  appears  the  first  record  of  Commissioners  being  formally 
appointed  to  handle  the  administration.  The  first  book  of  Town 
Records  reveals  the  following  appointments:  Daniel  Taylor,  Town 
Clerk;  Edmund  Smith  and  Obadiah  Smith,  Assessors;  Daniel  Smith, 
Collector;  Timothy  Mills  and  Richard  Lawrence,  Surveyors  of  High¬ 
ways;  Benjamin  Gould,  Constable. 

Communications  during  this  era  were  established  between  the 
various  sections  of  Smithtown  as  necessity  dictated.  Roads  had  a 
tendency  to  grow  rather  than  to  be  outlined  formally.  They  served 
a  definite  local  purpose  and  were  not  built  with  an  eye  to  any  out-of- 
town  expansion.  The  method  of  contact  with  New  York  City  was 
principally  by  slow  but  convenient  boat.  There  was  stage  coach  service 
for  the  more  hardy  traveller  who  could  bear  rough  roads  and  fast 
driving  for  twelve  hours.  In  all  developments,  however,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  the  dynamic,  thorough,  progressive  spirit  of  the  early 
residents.  No  task  was  too  repugnant  or  arduous  for  them  to  under¬ 
take  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  private  property  or  of  the 
Town  in  general.  A  very  close  and  abiding  affiliation  developed 
among  the  inhabitants. 
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Economic  greed  had  no  place  in  the  pristine  civilization  of  Smith- 
town.  It  was  a  society  of  cooperation,  mutual  dependence  and  trust. 
Each  recognized  this  and  society  was  ordered  to  that  end.  It  was 
a  collective  struggle  against  the  elements,  forests  and  other  obstacles. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  one  individual  prospering  at  the  advantage 
of  a  fellow  townsman.  Each  worked  laboriously  both  for  his  own 
good  and  for  the  general  welfare. 

This  close  alliance  among  the  people  of  early  Smithtown  developed 
through  many  years  of  trial  and  hardship,  marked  by  an  over-all 

humble  acknowledgment  of  God’s 
dominion,  stimulated  by  coopera¬ 
tion  and  generosity,  combined  to 
unite  the  inhabitants  into  a  force¬ 
ful,  cohesive  unit  during  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1776,  a 
Town  Meeting  adopted  measures 
for  war  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  British.  All  acted  with  the 
coordination  of  a  single  man.  A 
company  of  soldiers  was  raised 
and  outfitted.  They  selected  their 
own  officers,  drilled  faithfully  and 
then  marched  off  to  participate 
in  various  battles  during  the  war. 
Those  who  stayed  at  home  to 
farm  offered  passive  resistance  to 
the  British.  With  a  population  of 
only  800,  Smithtown  was  rapidly 
conquered  by  the  English  army, 
moving  out  from  New  York  City. 

There  are  several  instances  of 
outstanding  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  the  residents.  Mr.  Platt, 
who  owned  a  large  tract  of  land 
in  the  area  currently  known  as  Sunken  Meadow,  and  Caleb  Smith,  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Patentee,  resisted  the  British  from  their 
homes.  Both  buildings  still  stand  and  even  yet  bear  the  bullet  and 
sabre  scars  of  the  attacking  British. 

After  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war,  Smithtown  began  the 
transformation  from  a  pioneering,  struggling  township  into  a  con¬ 
servative  nineteenth  century  settlement.  Thus  this  record  of  the 
early  history  of  Smithtown  has  briefly  illustrated  the  activity,  ingenu¬ 
ity,  integrity,  deep  spirituality  and  abiding  success  of  the  founders 
and  their  immediate  descendants. 

Nineteenth  Century  Smithtown 

Nineteenth  century  Smithtown,  wealthy  and  conservative,  acted 
as  the  thrifty  heir  to  a  wealthy  heritage.  The  Town  sought  to  con¬ 
solidate  its  position  and  strength.  It  encouraged  commerce,  farming 
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and  fishing,  the  main  sources  of  productive  wealth.  It  encouraged 
cultural  advancement,  maintained  public  schools  and  subsidized  a 
library.  It  cordially  welcomed  Dr.  Muhlenburg,  who  determined  to 
found  a  colony  for  the  poor,  modeled  somewhat  on  the  Brook-Farm 
type.  It  supported  the  poor,  participated  in  selected  recreation  and 
opposed  the  building  of  a  state  insane  asylum  within  the  Township. 
The  large  estates  and  their  dominant  control  over  local  government 
further  exemplified  the  reactionary  era  of  nineteenth  century 
Smitlitown. 

Because  of  the  distance  from  the  source  of  raw  material  and  an 
inadequate  local  market,  manufacturing  never  extensively  influenced 
the  economic  life  of  Smithtown.  Manufacturing  did  have,  however, 
interesting  and  revealing  periodical  spurts.  Town  Records  reveal 
that  Timothy  and  Samuel  Brush  established  a  small  shoe  factory  and 
tannery  in  Smithtown.  In  1827,  Blydenburgli ’s  Cloth  factory  further 
industrialized  the  Town.  Moses  B.  Hart  constructed  seagoing  vessels 
on  the  shores  of  the  Nissequogue  River  in  the  year  1835.  Samuel 
Carman  by  far  surpassed  his  predecessor  in  this  enterprise  and  in 
the  post-Civil  War  era  produced  several  large  ships.  In  1877,  the 
Long  Island  Rubber  Works  was  founded.  The  Town  Supervisor, 
Lyman  B.  Smith,  invested  $50,000  in  this  enterprise.  These  industrial 
pursuits  utilized  local  manpower  and  in  each  instance  brought  a  boom 
of  prosperity  to  Smithtown,  however  fleeting  it  may  have  been. 
Milling  became  a  profitable,  if  seasonal,  enterprise  because  of  the 
swift-moving  waters  and  the  ingenuity  of  local  townsmen.  In  1800, 
Mr.  Phillips  maintained  a  grist  mill,  saw  mill  and  fulling  mill.  Mr. 
Caleb  Smith  and  Isaac  Blydenburgh  operated  a  mill  in  the  area  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  “Stump  Pond.”  The  mills,  which  turned  grain 
into  flour,  converted  logs  to  boards,  and  wool  into  rolls,  developed 
into  an  important  aspect  of  local  life. 

Commercial  enterprises  in  the  nineteenth  century  proved  profit¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  Smithtown.  Shipping  thrived  between  Smith- 
town  and  Connecticut  and  several  docks  were  constructed  along  the 
Nissequogue  River.  In  1806,  Blydenburgh ’s  Landing,  actually  owned 
by  the  Town,  could  accommodate  scows  of  twenty  to  thirty  tons. 
Cordwood,  merchandise  and  fertilizer  were  the  principal  materials 
shipped.  From  earliest  times,  the  fishing  industry  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  life  and  development  of  Smithtown.  Its  history 
contains  an  abundance  of  legal  wrangling  over  water  rights,  par¬ 
ticularly  ownership  of  land  under  water.  As  early  as  1804,  non¬ 
residents  were  required  to  register  for  shellfishing  privileges  in  town 
waters.  An  Oyster  Commission  was  empowered  in  1848  to  enforce 
this  ordinance.  The  year  1881  witnessed  the  greatest  excitement  in 
the  fishing  history  of  Smithtown;  rich  beds  of  large  oysters  were 
discovered.  Word  spread  rapidly  and  the  harbor  was  frequented  by 
out-of-town  boats.  By  virtue  of  the  Nicolls  Patent  of  1665  and  the 
Andros  Patent  of  1677,  Smithtown  owns  its  local  waters.  Many 
families  settled  in  the  Town  in  order  to  participate  in  resident 
privileges. 

Despite  the  fluctuating  progress  of  manufacturing,  commerce  and 
fishing,  farming  continued  during  the  nineteenth  century  to  remain 
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the  chief  industry.  Each  year,  as  more  of  the  trees  fell  before  the 
farmer’s  biting  axe,  more  and  more  acres  were  cultivated.  While 
potatoes  were  always  extensively  farmed,  other  staple  crops  received 
attention,  notably  corn  and  wheat.  Apple  orchards  were  carefully 
cultivated  and  cider  was  manufactured.  In  1872,  the  Town  Records 
indicate  that  the  cider  production  was  $275,000.  Farming  was  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  construction  of  roads  and  highways.  Transportation 
was  further  assisted  by  bridging  the  Nissequogue  River.  The  main 
characteristic  of  local  farms  was  extensiveness.  The  large  estates 
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Moses  Mills  House,  Smithtown 


were  not  usually  subdivided,  rather  the  owners  cultivated  the  farms 
personally  with  the  assistance  of  slaves  and  hired  hands  who  lived 
on  the  property.  Large  tracts  of  land  thus  passed  from  one  genera¬ 
tion  to  the  next  yet  generally  remaining  intact.  The  productive 
wealth  of  such  a  system  was  enormous. 

The  financial  security  derived  from  successful  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  and  agrarian  exploits  formed  a  logical  backdrop  for  the 
cultural  advancement  of  Smithtown.  In  earlier  times  the  residents 
depended  on  transient  clergymen  to  administer  to  their  spiritual 
needs.  In  1806,  however,  the  Methodists  of  Hauppauge  founded  the 
Methodist  Church  Society.  They  constructed  an  imposing  edifice  in 
1812.  William  Blydenburgh,  in  1835,  generously  donated  the  funds 
to  build  a  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Taylor  officiated 
as  its  first  Pastor.  In  1845,  the  Catholic  residents  erected  a  Church 
and  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  John  O’Donnell.  James  Clinch 
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donated  the  funds  for  the  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  James.  It  was 
erected  in  1853  with  the  Rev.  Carlton  Maples  as  clergyman.  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Brundage  was  appointed  in  1873  to  the  new  Methodist 
Church  in  St.  James.  The  same  year  Samuel  Smith  donated  an  acre 
of  ground  and  $1000  towards  a  Catholic  school  and  a  suitable  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  Priest.  This  summary  of  the  religious  foundations  in 
Smithtown  is  necessarily  limited.  It  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate 
the  cultural  trends  of  the  Town. 

However,  religious  edifices  were  not  the  only  mark  of  culture  in 
nineteenth  century  Smithtown.  Educational  facilities  were  improved. 
Before  1816,  only  those  children  whose  parents  could  finance  their 
schooling  procured  an  education.  On  November  6,  1816,  however, 
the  Town  organized  its  first  free  public  school.  In  1867,  Jonas  Smith 
bequeathed  $8000  for  the  building  of  a  new  school.  It  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1868.  The  advantages  accruing  from  the  local  educational 
system  have  been  admirably  attested.  The  cultural  aspect  of  Smith- 
town  was  enhanced,  when,  in  1824,  a  library  was  erected  in  Smith- 
town  Branch.  It  was  supported  by  private  donations  and  bond  pur¬ 
chases.  It  contained  extensive  material  regarding  the  Town’s  found¬ 
ing  fathers.  In  1828,  Joseph  R.  Huntting  founded  a  Debating  Society 
here.  For  a  time  Walt  Whitman  acted  as  secretary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  while  teaching  school  here.  His  handwritten  notes  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  in  the  Smithtown  Library. 

The  conservatism  of  the  era  centered  to  a  large  extent  on  eulogiz¬ 
ing  the  past.  The  average  resident  possessed  a  pertinent  knowledge 
of  Smithtown ’s  history.  This  did  much  to  inspire  a  strong,  pro¬ 
vincial  attitude  in  local  government  and  a  pride  in  the  maintenance 
of  Town  Records.  Thus,  from  time  to  time,  there  appear  in  the 
Town  Records  instructions  to  the  Town  Clerk  to  transcribe  particu¬ 
lar  records,  lest  they  should  deteriorate.  In  1874,  the  Town  voted 
the  purchase  of  a  fireproof  safe  for  the  preservation  of  valuable 
records.  As  a  result  of  such  local  pride,  Smithtown  developed  one  of 
the  most  complete  sets  of  Town  Records  in  New  York  State.  In 
1865,  Doctor  Muhlenburg  contributed  to  the  further  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  Smithtown  by  purchasing  some  five  hundred  acres  of  land 
and  erecting  in  his  community  a  school  and  an  Episcopalian  Seminary. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  donated  $14,000  to  the  foundation. 

Such  a  sound  economic  structure  encouraged  social  life.  Carll 
S.  Burr,  in  1879,  built  an  excellent  race  track  in  Commack.  Rifle 
teams  were  organized  and,  in  1877,  C.  Blydenburgh  was  acclaimed 
the  “best  shot  in  America.”  Owning  and  maintaining  beautiful 
yachts  supplied  diversion  and  activity  for  those  who  could  afford 
them.  Yacht  races  to  distant  points  were  common  and  aroused  keen 
interest.  Select  stockbreeding  proved  of  social  interest  during  this 
era. 

The  town  has  always  supported  its  destitute  cases.  In  more 
recent  years  this  function  was  administered  by  a  Supervisor  of  the 
Poor.  A  common  fund  was  maintained  by  taxes  and  donations.  Rec¬ 
ords  of  these  subscriptions  to  the  poor  are  well  preserved  and  rather 
complete.  In  1890,  the  Town  purchased  burial  grounds  for  those  who 
died  impoverished. 
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The  idea  of  constructing  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital  in  Smith- 
town  was  opposed  locally  and  in  1884,  the  Town  delegated  a  com¬ 
mission  to  fight  the  plan  in  Albany,  but  to  no  avail.  In  1886  formal 
objections  were  withdrawn  and  the  Hospital  was  erected. 

The  Civil  War  was  supported  in  typical  mid-nineteenth  century 
fashion.  The  Town  voted  large  sums  of  money  to  subsidize  and 
encourage  enlistments  in  the  Union  Army,  lest  a  conscription  should 
be  leveled  and  thus  disturb  local  complacency.  The  roll  of  those 
local  men  who  served  in  the  army  and  maritime  units  is  preserved 
in  the  Town  Clerk’s  Office. 

Local  government  during  this  era  was  inevitably  conservative. 
Local  officials  were  elected  at  the  Town  Meeting  and  on  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  their  tenure  of  office  would  answer  orally  any  questions  that 
might  be  posed.  That  there  was  ever  any  serious  questioning  or 
accounting  is  not  indicated  in  the  Town  Records.  Conservatism 
dominated  the  local  political  institutions. 

This  brief  summary  of  nineteenth  century  Smithtown  has  illus¬ 
trated,  however,  succinctly,  that  the  inherited  wealth  and  sound,  secure 
financial  status  of  the  Town  brought  about  a  cultural  development 
and  contained  within  its  very  structure  the  germs  of  conservative 
government  and  living. 

Modern  Smithtown 

Modern  Smithtown  (1900-1946)  threw  off  the  reactionary  shackles 
of  nineteenth  century  life.  The  Town  proceeded  with  gusto  into  a 
new,  transitional  era.  The  world-wide  mechanical  age  did  not  by-pass 
Smithtown  but  rather  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  every  phase  of 
local  activity.  It  stimulated  various  enterprises,  encouraged  com¬ 
mercial  initiative  and  created  a  strong  economic  bond  with  New  York 
City. 

The  popular  reaction  to  such  a  complete  rejuvenation  of  Smith- 
town  was  one  of  unreserved  acclamation.  The  residents  were  thrilled 
at  the  new  and  rapid  development  of  the  Town.  They  welcomed  the 
new  era  of  prosperity.  They  learned  to  accept  a  new  dependency  on 
New  York  City.  Smithtown  was  content  to  be  a  satellite  suburb  of  a 
great  metropolis,  pulsating  as  it  pulsates. 

The  entire  dynamic  program  was  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of 
the  railroad  whose  birth  was  not  tranquil.  The  most  effective  single 
link  with  New  York  City  was  forged  amid  severe  trial  and  turmoil. 
Because  the  railroad  developed  into  more  of  a  twentieth  century 
influence  in  the  history  of  Smithtown,  its  story,  though  begun  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  has  been  reserved  to  this  section  of  the 
article.  Previously  to  1872  no  railroad  provided  direct  service  between 
New  York  City  and  Smithtown.  The  Long  Island  Railroad,  however, 
did  have  a  north  shore  branch  from  Hicksville  which  terminated  in 
Northport.  The  company  refused  to  further  extend  the  line  because 
of  the  serious  economic  risk  involved.  It  suggested,  instead,  that  an 
independent  company  be  formed  and  that  it  should  operate  from 
Northport  to  Port  Jefferson.  Such  a  plan  was  ultimately  consume 
mated.  It  was  achieved  principally  through  the  staunch  efforts  of 
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such  men  as  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  Nathaniel  Smith,  Charles  Hallock, 
Shepard  S.  Jones,  Thomas  S.  Seabury,  William  H.  Smith,  William 
Taylor,  Edward  H.  Smith,  H.  C.  Webb,  T.  C.  Smith,  E.  Gould,  L.  B. 
Smith  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenburg. 

These  men  were  commissioned  by  Smithtown  to  study  all  aspects 
of  the  railroad  question  as  it  would  potentially  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  Town.  After  serious  deliberation,  they  proposed  that  Smithtown 
purchase  $50,000  of  railroad  bonds,  at  seven  per  cent,  to  mature  in 
thirty  years,  and  thus  be  in  a  financial  position  to  construct  and 
operate  an  independent  line.  This  program  was  finally  accepted.  The 
Smithtown-Port  Jefferson  Railroad  Company  was  formed  in  1871 
and  began  operations  in  July,  1872.  In  1891,  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Smithtown  and  Port  Jefferson  Railroad  had  a  par  value  of  $50,000. 
In  1892,  a  committee  representing  the  Town  of  Smithtown  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  C.  A.  Miller,  W.  H.  Mills,  R.  W.  Smith,  H.  T.  Smith  and 
E.  N.  Rowley,  sold  the  stock  of  the  local  line  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  for  $5000.  Ultimately  the  railroad  bonds  of  the  Town 
were  liquidated,  1922,  by  the  County  Treasurer. 

During  Smithtown ’s  long  and  arduous  railroad  litigation  popular 
interest  remained  constant.  Businessmen,  recognizing  the  favorable 
permanent  influence  the  railroad  represented,  hastened  to  invest 
capital  in  local  real  estate.  Some  owners  of  large  estates,  not  able 
to  resist  the  tempting  offers,  parcelled  their  cherished  acres  to  invad¬ 
ing  speculators. 

The  railroad,  with  three  stations  within  the  Township,  Kings 
Park,  Smithtown  and  St.  James,  assisted  in  developing  each  section 
in  accordance  with  its  relative  potentialities.  Frequent  trains  sup¬ 
plied  an  inducement  for  businessmen  to  live  here  and  yet  journey 
daily  to  their  city  offices.  Close  economic  relationship  with  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  completely  severed  by  the  influence  of  the  railroad.  The 
complete  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  facilities  of  New 
York  City  were,  by  virtue  of  the  railroad,  at  the  very  doorsteps 
of  local  residents. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  railroad  presented  a  whole  new 
set  of  problems  and  brought  some  unique  misgivings.  Principally,  it 
became  a  perennial  threat  to  the  local  woodlands.  Scarcely  a  year 
passed  that  sparks  from  fast-moving  locomotives  did  not  ignite  a 
conflagration.  Moreover,  extensive  local  manufacturing  was  eliminated 
as  competitive  materials  from  New  York  became  readily  available. 
The  railroad  furthermore  tended  to  break  down  the  basic,  whole¬ 
some  provincialism  previously  so  evident.  Any  problems  the  railroad 
has  created,  however,  have  been  far  overshadowed  by  the  innumer¬ 
able  advantages. 

Simultaneously  with  considering  the  railroad  as  a  basic  and 
fundamental  factor  in  the  twentieth  century  rejuvenation  of  Smith- 
town,  one  almost  necessarily  thinks  of  the  gasoline  engine.  The  advent 
of  the  auotomobile,  the  truck,  and  the  tractor  completed  whatever  the 
railroad  left  undone  in  revitalizing  local  life.  The  automobile,  both 
before  and  since  the  completion  of  the  Jericho  Turnpike  (1929),  has 
greatly  influenced  the  staid  life  of  this  town.  It  provided  a  rapid 
means  of  transportation  to  all  sections  of  the  Town  and  other  Town- 
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ships  and  thus  fostered  a  wide  interest  in  local  and  county  problems. 
It  provided  a  new  type  of  recreation,  the  Sunday  drive,  and  per- 
ceptably  improved  the  cultural  standards  of  many  since  the  schools, 
libraries,  and  theatres  might  be  more  conveniently  reached.  At  the  same 
time  the  automobile  brought  many  transients  here.  Smithtown  Branch, 
being  the  largest  village  on  the  turnpike  between  Mineola  and  River- 
head,  soon  became  the  “hub”  of  its  section.  Many  came  to  visit 
and  stayed  to  live.  As  real  estate  values  continued  to  rise  more  large 
estates  were  subdivided  and  many  small  home  owners  moved  in.  The 
automobile,  furthermore,  contributed  incalculably  to  popularize 
Smithtown  as  a  summer  resort. 

If  the  automobile  influenced  the  social  life  of  Smithtown,  it 
remained  for  the  tractor  to  exert  an  economic  influence.  Plowing, 
planting  and  harvesting,  to  mention  only  the  very  basic  tasks  of 
farming,  were  greatly  facilitated.  Production  expenses  were  curtailed. 
The  value  of  time  saved  by  the  tractor  is  verily  incalculable. 

However,  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  gasoline  engine  in 
the  life  of  Smithtown  was  the  truck.  The  truck  revolutionized  all 
previous  concepts  of  local  life.  Most  noticeable  was  the  fact  that 
New  York  City  became  the  main  market  for  the  farmers.  With  a 
minimum  of  expense,  they  were  able  to  truck  their  own  products  to 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  trucks  greatly  influenced  the  daily  life 
of  the  town  resident.  All  common  home  supplies,  food,  clothing,  fur¬ 
niture,  were  soon  regularly  delivered  by  truck.  The  era  of  Smith- 
town’s  isolation  was  closed  by  the  truck. 

The  government  of  Smithtown  was  accordingly  reorganized.  Town 
and  county  government  became  more  closely  integrated.  Convenient 
transportation  made  such  coordination,  with  all  its  advantages,  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  other  hand,  particular  sections  of  the  Township  received 
definite  status  as  villages.  The  rapid  increase  in  population  demanded 
that  the  number  of  local  officials  be  increased  and  that  their  duties 
be  more  clearly  specified.  Besides  an  increase  in  officials,  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  each  office  was  greatly  enhanced. 

The  erection  of  a  modern  Town  Hall  was  a  further  indication  of 
the  local  rejuvenative  process.  The  Town  voted  on  February  4, 
1909,  to  expend  $16,000  on  the  project.  It  was  constructed  in  1911, 
and  has  since  been  well  managed  and  carefully  maintained.  It  reflects 
honor  on  all  the  citizens  of  the  Township  in  general  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  those  principally  responsible  for  its  realization.  Only 
through  the  industry  and  untiring  efforts  of  Lawrence  S.  Butler, 
Supervisor  J.  Evans  Crane,  and  Town  Clerk  Frank  Brush,  was  its 
completion  possible. 

Today  the  Town  Hall  contains  the  offices  of  the  Supervisor, 
Town  Clerk,  Police,  Assessor,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Tax  Receiver, 
Building  Inspector  and  Justices  of  the  Peace.  In  addition  the  Town 
Hall  contains  a  spacious  court  room,  which  is  also  used  for  Town 
Board  meetings  and  public  hearings. 

The  economic  status  of  modern  Smithtown  has  greatly  improved. 
While  the  Town  has  never  had  large  manufacturing  industries,  private 
enterprise  has  always  succeeded.  The  many  stores,  gasoline  stations, 
taverns  and  restaurants  attest  to  this.  The  Kings  Park  State  Hos- 
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pital  developed  into  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  local 
economic  picture.  It  employs  1100  people.  While  some  of  these 
employees  reside  in  the  Hospital,  the  greater  number  live  in  their 
own  private  homes  and  contribute  of  their  time  and  ability  to  local 
projects. 

The  banks  of  the  Township  have  served  to  coordinate  local 
wealth.  The  National  Bank  of  Smithtown  Branch  opened  July  27, 
1910,  with  total  resources  of  $134,857.71.  On  May  7,  1923,  the  insti¬ 
tution  changed  its  name  to  the  Bank  of  Smithtown  and  in  Decem- 
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ber,  1925,  moved  into  the  new  building.  Throughout  its  existence  Mr. 
J.  S.  Huntting  has  been  its  President.  In  1945,  its  total  resources 
were  $4,561,203.88.  The  Kings  Park  Bank,  established  in  1924, 
became  a  National  Bank  in  1934.  It  had,  in  1946,  1708  accounts.  Mr. 
Albert  Gelires  is  the  President. 

Every  phase  of  the  social  life  of  Smithtown  reflects  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  Town.  The  local  beaches 
naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  all  summer  activities.  The  Town  pur¬ 
chased  Short  Beach  in  September,  1907.  On  August  11,  1911,  it 
extended  the  bathing  facilities  by  purchasing  six  acres  of  land  com¬ 
prising  Long  Branch.  These  recreational  areas  are  principally 
enjoyed  by  the  residents  of  Smithtown  Branch  and  St.  James.  The 
residents  of  the  Kings  Park  section  frequent  Sunken  Meadow  State 
Park.  This  area,  opened  in  1929,  includes  thirty  acres  of  land,  1500 
feet  of  protected  beach  and  a  thousand-foot  boardwalk. 

Various  active  clubs  contribute  to  the  social  life.  To  mention  a 
few  will  indicate  the  wide  variety  of  social  activity.  The  Smith- 
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town  Parent-Teachers  Association  was  founded  in  1935  with  Mrs. 
Florence  Deutzman  as  President.  It  has  functioned  regularly  and 
in  1946  had  eighty  members  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Alice  Imrie. 
In  1932,  Mrs.  Ernest  McMurray  was  elected  first  President  of  the 
Kings  Park  Parent-Teachers  Association.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  J.  O’Connell,  President  in  1946,  it  continues  its  activities  with 
sixty  members. 

Kings  Park  Council,  No.  821  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  was 
organized  June  24,  1902,  with  sixty  members.  The  first  Grand  Knight 
was  Michael  J.  Hogan.  In  1926,  a  modern  club  house  was  erected. 
In  1946,  with  a  membership  of  115,  Mr.  James  M.  Shay  was  Grand 
Knight. 

Veterans  of  the  Spanish- American  War,  World  War  I,  and  World 
War  II,  have  their  own  clubs.  Within  Smithtown  there  are  four  such 
organizations :  Sherwood  Post,  Ely  Miller  Post,  Donald  Monroe  Post, 
and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  Smithtown  has  a  Lions  Club,  Country 
Club,  several  Garden  Clubs  and  many  Ladies’  Auxiliaries  associated 
with  churches  and  veterans’  groups. 

A  new  Library  was  opened  in  Smithtown  Branch  in  1912,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Cornelia  Peek.  It  has  continually  maintained  an 
excellent  collection  of  books  and  takes  particular  pride  in  the  Handley 
Collection.  The  latter’s  2100  volumes  of  books,  pamphlets  and  manu¬ 
scripts  deal  with  the  history  of  Long  Island.  They  were  donated  by 
Mrs.  Richard  Handley  in  1922.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
during  its  first  year  was  only  1602;  the  circulation  during  the  same 
period  was  5521.  That  the  Library  has  developed  into  an  important 
link  in  the  local  cultural  chain  is  well  attested  by  the  1945  figures: 
volumes  19,000,  circulation  36,000.  Miss  Sadie  Hallock  became  head 
librarian  in  1944. 

Educational  facilities  have  kept  pace  with  the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Town.  Two  Central  Schools  have  been  erected.  The 
Smithtown  Branch  School  was  built  in  1924.  It  opened  with  a  regis¬ 
tration  of  400  students;  Mr.  A.  M.  Jones  was  the  first  principal. 
The  registration  has  now  reached  544  with  Mr.  Ralph  Floody  as 
Principal.  Kings  Park  Central  School  opened  in  1929  with  a  student 
body  of  300  and  Mr.  Frank  Gallup  as  Principal.  Today  the  institu¬ 
tion’s  registration  totals  429  and  Mr.  Ralph  Osgood  holds  the  post 
of  Principal. 

In  1929,  the  Franciscan  Brothers  of  Brooklyn  opened  the  St. 
Francis  Normal  School  in  Smithtown  under  the  direction  of  the 
Rev.  Brother  Fidelis,  O.S.F.  In  1936,  the  Rev.  Brother  Capistran, 
O.S.F.,  became  the  Dean;  he  still  maintained  that  position  in  1946. 
The  Franciscan  Brothers,  in  1934,  expanded  their  facilities  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  High  School,  St.  Anthony’s  Juniorate,  for  students  seeking 
admission  to  the  Franciscan  Order.  The  Rev.  Brother  Celestine, 
O.S.F.,  was  appointed  Principal  and  was  in  the  same  capacity  in  1946. 

In  the  separate  Grammar  Schools  of  the  Township,  St.  Joseph’s 
of  Kings  Park  maintained  the  largest  register,  182  students,  with 
Sister  M.  Charlotte,  O.P.,  Principal.  The  school  was  erected  in  1931 
and  had  a  student  body  of  55  under  the  direction  of  Sister  M. 
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Archangela,  O.P.  The  St.  James  public  school,  erected  in  1939, 
opened  with  176  pupils  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  Henzu. 
In  1946,  the  registration  was  150  and  Mr.  Bell  Knutson,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal.  Sts.  Philip  and  James  Catholic  school  in  St.  James  had  a 
registration  of  91  students  in  1946;  Sister  Imelda  was  the  Principal. 

Miss  Rosemary  Cleary  maintains  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Smith- 
town.  The  student  body  has  always  been  necessarily  small.  A  private 
grammar  school,  affiliated  with  the  St.  Johnland  Institution,  was 
opened  in  1867  by  the  progressive  Dr.  Muhlenburg.  In  1946,  there 
were  90  students  in  attendance  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Jennings  as 
Principal.  In  addition  to  these  schools  there  are  the  Nissequogue 
School,  with  30  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Warner  and  the 
Nesconsett  School  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  Principal,  and  110  students 
registered. 

This  brief  summary  of  educational  facilities  indicates  quite 
definitely  that  the  residents  of  Smithtown  have  afforded  their  children 
adequate  opportunities. 

In  1887,  the  Smithtown  Messenger  was  founded  by  Joseph  R. 
Robbins  and  its  files  form  an  invaluable  record  of  local  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  the  dynamic  twentieth  century.  Its  present  pub¬ 
lisher  is  Lawrence  F.  Deutzman.  In  1930,  the  Suffolk  Consolidated 
Press  Company  founded  the  Smithtown  Star. 

Public  utilities,  gas,  electric,  and  the  telephone,  have  greatly 
influenced  local  development.  On  June  1,  1911,  the  Town  granted 
the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  an  electric  franchise.  Service 
was  first  furnished  in  January,  1912,  and  the  use  of  electricity  quickly 
expanded.  In  1945  local  patrons  paid  $279,411.42  for  this  commodity. 
A  gas  franchise  was  granted  the  same  Company  on  October  26,  1928, 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  first  meter  was  set  on  April  17, 
1929.  The  residents  of  Smithtown  now  spend  approximately  $44,654.98 
per  year  for  gas.  Telephone  service  in  Smithtown  has  steadily 
increased  and  in  1930  a  modern  building  was  constructed.  Today 
there  are  over  800  telephones  in  Smithtown  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $70,000. 

Twentieth  century  Smithtown  further  extended  its  development 
by  organizing  in  1908  the  Smithtown  Fire  Department  with  Frank 
Smith  as  Chief.  It  consisted  principally  of  a  Hook  and  Ladder,  sup¬ 
plemented  when  necessary  with  bucket  brigades.  Chief  E.  Scott  now 
has  150  members  in  the  Department  with  eight  pieces  of  modern 
equipment.  Modern  departments  are  also  maintained  in  Nesconsett, 
Kings  Park,  St.  James  and  Hauppauge. 

In  1938,  a  town  Police  Department  evolved  from  the  previous 
Constable  system.  Cyril  Donnelly,  the  Chief  of  Police,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  responsible  for  procuring  the  security  of  civil  service  status 
for  the  men  in  the  Department  who  now  number  fourteen.  They 
maintain  three  thoroughly  equipped  cars,  each  with  a  three-way 
radio,  spotlights,  tear  gas,  and  machine  gun. 

All  the  temporal  prosperity  of  Smithtown  has  not,  however, 
hampered  religious  activities.  Churches,  Parochial  schools,  and 
religious  organizations  have  continually  developed.  As  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased  and  the  means  of  transportation  became  more  ade- 
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quate,  religious  institutions  kept  pace  with  the  increased  demand. 
In  1900,  with  a  population  of  6500  there  were  ten  active  churches 
in  the  town.  Today,  with  a  population  of  14,000,  the  active  religious 
edifices  number  twenty.  The  present  Churches  and  their  Pastors  are: 
Smithtown  Branch  Presbyterian  Church,  Rev.  R.  Case;  St.  James 
Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Joseph  Mills;  Smithtown  Branch  Methodist 
Church,  Rev.  Robert  Wright;  Christian  Science  Society;  Commack 
Methodist  Church,  Rev.  Wallace  Viets;  St.  James  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  August  Herbert;  St.  James  Methodist  Church, 
Rev.  John  Simpson;  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  William 
Zisch;  Hauppauge  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  William  Davis;  Kings 
Park  Synagogue,  Rabbi  H.  Cohen;  the  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Rev. 

Gerald  Gardner;  The  Lucien  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  Lauren 
York;  Baptist  Church,  Rev.  Albert  Siebert;  The  First  Church  of 
Christ;  Lake  Ronkonkoma  Methodist  Church,  Rev.  William  Davis; 
St.  Joseph’s  R.  C.  Church  (Ronkonkoma),  Rev.  Francis  J.  Liller; 
St.  Patrick’s  R.  C.  Church,  Rev.  Clarence  Murphy;  Sts.  Philip  and 
James  R.  C.  Church,  Rev.  Clarence  Murphy;  St.  Joseph’s  R.  C. 
Church  (Kings  Park),  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Ryan. 

This  section  of  the  history  of  Smithtown  has  indicated  the 

general  influence  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the  Township  of 
Smithtown.  At  the  same  time,  some  idea  of  the  development  of  the 
Town  politically,  economically,  socially,  culturally  and  religiously, 
has  been  traced. 

As  the  motorist,  who  stopped  a  while  in  Smithtown,  resumes  his 
journey,  if  he  leaves  with  some  knowledge  of  the  Town  and  takes 
with  him  an  appreciation  of  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  “Town 

Fathers”  in  each  of  the  three  periods  of  the  history  of  Smithtown, 

his  pause  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
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History  of  Islip  Town 
N.  R.  Howell 

Historian,  Toivn  of  Islip 

In  1666,  the  people  of  Setauket  obtained  a  grant  from  the  gover¬ 
nor  for  such  lands  “as  they  themselves  might  purchase  from  the 
Indian  proprietors  or  others.”  The  grant  included  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Town  of  Islip.  The  people  did  not  take  advantage  of  this 
grant,  so  no  purchase  is  recorded.  However,  there  might  have  been 
a  number  of  white  squatters  on  the  lands  of  the  town  but  who  they 
were  or  from  whence  they  came  we  have  no  record.  Nevertheless, 
Historian  Silas  Wood  wants  us  to  accept  1666  as  the  date  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Town  of  Islip. 

The  first  authentic  purchase  of  land  was  made  by  William  Nicoll 
in  1683  from  Winnequaheagh,  a  Sachem  of  the  Conetquot  branch  of 
the  Secatogue  Indians,  and  the  patent  was  issued  for  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  by  Governor  Dongan.  This  patent  specified  that  each  year, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  Nicoll  must  pay  to  the  government 
five  bushels  of  good  winter  wheat  or  twenty-five  shillings  in  money. 
Altogether,  Nicoll ’s  land  embodied  four  patents.  Three  of  them  gave 
him  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  sixty  square  miles,  extending 
from  the  Brookhaven  Town  line  east  of  Bayport,  westward  to 
Wingatthappagh  River,  the  boundary  between  the  villages  of  East 
Islip  and  Islip.  The  line  ran  northward  along  this  river  to  its  head, 
then  westward  again  until  it  came  to  the  Mowbray  patent,  then  again 
northward  to  the  Country  Road  and  from  there  eastward  so  that  it 
included  Lake  Ronkonkoma. 

These  vague  descriptions  led  to  litigation  between  individuals 
as  to  where  the  Country  Road  was,  and  what  the  “middle”  of  the 
island  meant.  Disputes  arose  between  the  Towns  of  Smithtown  and 
Islip  because  the  north  boundary  was  not  clearly  established  until 
the  third  of  May,  1763,  through  arbitration.  The  boundary  between 
Islip  and  the  Town  of  Brookhaven  was  settled  the  same  way  many 
years  later.  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  now  owned  by  a  private  corporation, 
is  in  Islip  Town,  although  only  a  part  of  its  shores  belongs  to  Islip. 

Nicoll ’s  fourth  patent  gave  him  control  over  Fire  Island  Beach 
west  of  Point  o ’Woods  and  some  small  islands  and  marshland  between 
the  inlet  and  his  original  holdings.  The  uncertainty  over  what  islands 
were  meant  led  to  a  dispute  between  Islip  Town  and  Huntington 
Town  when  Babylon  Town  was  formed  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Town  of  Huntington  in  1872.  It  was  not  until  1891  that  this 
matter  was  cleared  up  by  an  act  of  legislature. 

William  Nicoll,  owner  of  these  patents,  was  the  son  of  Matthias 
Nicoll,  who  was  the  secretary  to  Gov.  Nicolls,  the  Englishman  who 
captured  New  Netherland  from  the  Dutch,  and  who  was  made  its 
first  governor.  William  Nicoll  was  a  member  of  the  bar  and  was 
very  much  interested  in  politics.  He  held  a  number  of  important 
political  positions.  He  would  not  have  come  to  reside  on  his  lands, 
but  it  so  happened  that,  selected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly 
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in  1701  from  Suffolk  County,  he  was  disqualified  because  he  was  not 
a  resident  of  that  county.  The  next  year  he  built  a  home  in  what  is 
now  East  Islip  and  called  it  Islip  Grange.  In  that  way  he  claimed 
residence.  This  is  now  a  part  of  Heckscher  State  Park. 

The  name  of  the  first  settler  to  live  on  this  patent  of  Nicoll’s 
is  not  known.  It  is  said  that  Nicoll  sent  a  man  to  Islip  after  he 
had  made  the  purchase.  There  were  other  early  patentees  but  whether 
they  came  to  live  upon  their  lands  as  soon  as  they  bought  and  obtained 
a  patent,  we  can  only  guess.  In  the  township  there  were  four  other 
patents  to  the  west.  In  1692,  Andrew  Gibb,  Clerk  of  the  Queens 
County  Court  and  a  friend  of  William  Nicoll,  was  given  a  patent 
to  a  tract  of  land  adjoining  Nicoll’s  on  the  west.  Gibb’s  piece  was 
located  between  Winghappagh  Brook  on  the  east  and  Orawac  Brook 
on  the  west.  It  comprised  what  is  now  the  village  of  Islip.  This 
tract  was  sold  to  Amos  Willetts  by  Gibb’s  son  Joseph  and  in  1773 
Willetts’  estate  disposed  of  the  eastern  half  to  Col.  Beni j ah  Strong, 
brother-in-law  of  William  Floyd.  Finally  this  eastern  half  came 
into  the  possession  of  John  T.  Champlain  in  1814.  Since  then  it  has 
been  divided  and  sold  and  resold. 

The  next  tract,  seven  necks  of  land,  was  purchased  by  John 
Mowbray,  a  tailor  of  Southampton,  whose  patent  was  granted  in 
1703.  This  is  now  Bay  Shore  and  westward  as  far  as  Sagtikos 
Manor,  or  Thompson’s  Brook. 

The  third  tract  consisted  of  the  lands  now  known  as  Sagtikos 
Manor.  It  was  bought  by  Stephen  Van  Courtlandt,  a  New  York 
merchant,  in  1692,  for  the  equivalent  of  4  pounds.  This  land,  now 
owned  by  Robert  Gardiner,  consists  of  1200  acres  and  although 
it  has  been  held  from  time  to  time  by  different  owners,  with  the 
exception  of  300  acres  it  is  still  intact.  It  extends  from  the  Great 
South  Bay  north  to  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles.  The  land  is  still  used  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  and  is  one  of  the  few  farms  in  this  country  that  have  been 
continuously  cultivated  since  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
proposed  Sagtikos  Parkway  from  the  Southern  State  Parkway  to 
Captree  Island  will  run  through  the  western  part  of  this  estate. 

The  fourth  section  to  complete  Islip  Town,  up  to  what  is  now 
the  Babylon  town  line,  was  bought  by  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Richard  Willett.  They  were  Quakers  who  came  from  Rhode  Island 
to  Long  Island  and  settled  in  Jericho.  These  four  estates,  together 
with  that  of  William  Nicoll,  comprise  the  present  Town  of  Islip. 
Very  little  of  these  great  holdings  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  owners. 

In  organizing  this  section  as  a  township  in  1710,  it  was  given 
the  name  of  Islip  because  its  most  prominent  citizen,  William  Nicoll, 
was  born  in  Islipe,  Oxfordshire,  England. 

The  people  did  not  settle  in  Islip  Town  very  rapidly,  for  in  1720, 
when  the  Town  Meetings  first  began,  only  thirty  freeholders  are  listed. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  place  and  to  the 
extensive  individual  holdings.  The  Nicoll  family  prided  itself  on 
its  great  tract  of  land  which  for  more  than  a  century  was  held  intact, 
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in  the  possession  of  the  family  by  entailment.  In  1795  the  State 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  taking  from  the  Nicoll  family  some  of 
its  lands  to  sell  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  satisfy  the  debts  the 
family  had  incurred  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu  of  Southold,  Col.  William  Floyd 
of  Mastic  and  Judge  Selah  Strong  of  Setauket  was  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  carry  out  this  act.  They  sold  almost  half  of  the 
original  tract  on  the  eastern  end  which  today  would  include  the 
villages  of  Bayport,  Sayville  and  West  Sayville. 

Next,  a  large  tract  to  the  east  of  Great  River  was  given  to  a 
daughter,  Frances,  the  wife  of  General  William  Ludlow  of  War  of 
1812  fame.  The  entire  tract  has  been  divided  so  that  today  none 
remains  in  the  Nicoll  family. 

Although  the  name  of  Nicoll  is  now  spelled  without  a  final  “s”, 
Mathias,  who  was  the  father  of  our  William  of  Islip,  wrote  his  name 
Nicolls,  as  can  be  seen  on  old  documents  that  have  been  preserved, 
several  in  the  Brookhaven  Town  Hall. 

John  Mowbray  seemed  eager  to  divide  his  holdings  and  it  was 
upon  his  tract  that  the  first  extensive  settlement  was  made.  He 
built  for  himself  a  home  on  the  west  side  of  Awixa  Brook  and  until 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  still  standing. 

All  the  other  settlements  on  the  island  had  water  communication 
with  the  New  England  Colonies  and  with  New  York.  It  was  through 
these  arteries  that  the  little  settlements  existed.  No  matter  how 
remote  a  hamlet  was,  it  had  to  be  able  to  get  certain  necessities. 
Islip  had  no  direct  contact  with  New  England.  Its  only  water  route 
to  New  York  was  via  a  treacherous  inlet  through  which  only  a  few 
dared  to  venture.  Islip  seemed  to  be  pocketed  by  other  townships. 
On  account  of  the  slow  growth  of  this  section  and  because  the  people 
who  did  make  homes  here  came  from  many  different  localities  there 
was  no  unity  of  purpose.  They  had  no  common  church  or  other 
organization  that  served  as  a  bond  or  tie. 

It  was  quite  impossible  for  the  people  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  establishing  a  governmental  body.  So  it  was  ten  years  after  the 
town  was  organized  by  act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  that  the  free¬ 
holders  held  their  first  town  meeting  and  elected  their  first  officers. 
Benjamin  Nicoll  was  the  first  supervisor.  Thomas  Willett  and  John 
Mowbray,  both  large  landowners,  naturally  were  good  assessors. 
Isaac  Willett  was  the  tax  collector  and  James  Saxton  was  duly 
elected  constable.  At  this  time  the  estimated  population  was  one 
hundred  fifty. 

The  family  names  of  the  freeholders  are  still  familiar  to  us 
through  descendants  or  by  having  some  street  or  avenue  in  one  of 
the  several  villages  dedicated  to  them.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  names 
of  some  of  those  early  families:  Arthur,  Ackerly,  Carll,  Dow,  Gibb, 
Green,  Howell,  Moger,  Mowbray,  Morris,  Phillips,  Saxton,  Scudder, 
Smith,  Tillotson,  Udall  and  Willett. 

The  laws  enacted  in  the  town  meetings  were  few.  Nothing  of 
record  took  place  until  1735,  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pen 
up  the  hogs  that  were  running  loose.  In  1765  Islip  followed  the 
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example  of  the  other  towns  in  forbidding  other  than  the  townsmen 
to  take  fish  out  of  the  town  waters  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  forty 
shillings.  This  money  was  to  he  used  by  the  overseers-for-the-poor. 

Indians  must  have  been  numerous  in  this  section  during  pre¬ 
colonial  times  because  many  streams  that  lead  to  the  bay  gave  them 
means  of  obtaining  fish,  oysters  and  clams.  Many  of  these  streams 
that  flow  into  the  Great  South  Bay  had  or  still  do  have  Indian  names. 
The  Secatogue  Indians  occupied  the  western  part  of  the  town.  Their 
principal  village  was  located  on  the  neck  of  land  called  after  them. 
The  sachem’s  abode  was  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
Secatogue  Brook,  west  of  this  neck,  on  the  property  formerly  owned 
and  occupied  by  Dr.  Wagstaff  in  West  Islip.  On  the  neck  of  land 
to  the  east  of  Secatogue  Neck  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  Indian 
burial  place. 

Peter  John,  a  Shinnecock  Indian,  who  was  here  about  1750, 
and  Paul  Cuffee,  a  Montauk  Indian,  1790,  preached  to  the  Indians 
in  a  church  in  Islip  village.  Peter  John  is  buried  in  the  Poosepatuck 
Indian  Reservation  cemetery  at  Mastic  and  Paul  Cuffee ’s  body  lies 
in  a  small  enclosure  by  the  side  of  the  road  at  Canoe  Place.  The 
church  in  Islip  where  they  preached  is  mentioned  in  history  as  an 
Indian  church,  but  its  location  is  not  known. 

When  the  first  settlers  arrived,  the  road  that  now  connects  the 
south  shore  villages  was  nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  hut  in  1732 
the  Colonial  Assembly  passed  an  act  to  have  a  good  road  laid  out 
through  the  town.  A  committee  consisting  of  Richard  Willetts, 
Ananias  Carll  and  George  Phillips  was  named  to  carry  out  this 
project.  As  a  result  we  have  the  South  Country  Road.  The  route 
is  now  somewhat  changed  as  the  old  road  was  laid  out  so  that  its 
entire  route  came  within  a  mile  of  the  bay  and  had  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  various  rivers  and  streams  along  the  way.  These  it 
could  not  cross  and  the  road  had  to  he  brought  up  to  the  places 
where  the  rivers  could  be  easily  forded.  It  was  just  a  one-track 
road,  full  of  ruts  and  curves  to  avoid  large  trees  and  steep  hills. 
This  old  road  was  the  one  that  George  Washington  used  when  he 
made  his  tour  of  the  island  in  the  spring  of  1790.  He  found  it  more 
comfortable  at  times  to  ride  horseback  than  to  be  bumped  around 
in  his  coach. 

There  were  a  number  of  auxiliary  roads  in  these  colonial  times. 
The  Nicoll  Road  that  ran  from  the  Nicoll  homestead  northward  to 
Lake  Ronkonkoma  is  still  in  existence  at  its  northern  end.  This 
was  used  principally  by  the  Nicolls  to  go  to  visit  their  northern 
borders  and  to  go  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  County  Road  or 
Conklin’s  Road  which  joined  the  Nicoll  Road  and  came  out  ten  miles 
west  of  Smithtown.  The  County  Road  ran  east  and  came  out  at 
Southaven.  There  was  also  the  Wheeler  Road  going  to  Wheeler’s 
settlement  in  Hauppauge.  The  Wheelers  used  it  to  cart  hay  from 
their  meadows  at  Blue  Point.  This  road  ran  southeasterly  and 
crossed  the  headwarters  of  Connectquot  River.  Besides  these  roads, 
there  were  several  others,  namely  the  Burnt  House  Road,  Ezekiel’s 
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Sagtikos  Manor,  Built  Before  1700,  West  of  Bay  Shore 

koma  this  family  owned  farms.  The  big  landowners  themselves 
ran  large  farms.  On  these  they  raised  food  for  themselves,  their 
workmen  and  the  slaves  in  their  household.  Very  little  of  their 
produce  was  sold,  although  cattle  and  sheep  were  raised  to  sell  in 
the  city  markets. 

The  Van  Courtlandt  patent  was  named  Sagtikos  Manor  after 
the  Indians  residing  in  this  locality.  It  was  known  by  the  English 
also  as  Apple  Tree  Neck.  This  property  was  purchased  in  1758  by 
Jonathan  Thompson  of  Setauket  for  his  son  Isaac  for  the  sum  of 
1200  English  pounds.  Judge  Isaac  Thompson,  the  son,  increased 
the  number  of  tillable  acres  and  added  to  the  manor  house.  The 
original  part  of  the  house  was  built  in  1697.  This  beautiful  old 
colonial  mansion  has  survived  two  and  a  half  centuries.  A  number 


Road  and  Gibbs  Road,  all  of  which  antedated  the  South  County  Road, 
above  mentioned. 

The  growth  in  population  was  very  slow  for  the  first  hundred 
years.  When  Washington  made  his  journey,  the  people  of  Islip 
numbered  about  690,  and  in  1820  there  were  only  1106  people  here, 
mostly  tenants.  The  Nicoll  family  had  many  of  these  tenant  farmers 
scattered  over  their  vast  estate.  There  were  people  farming  in 
Sayville  on  land  owned  by  Nicoll  and  even  as  far  as  Lake  Ronkon- 
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of  generations  of  the  Thompson  family  lived  there.  Today,  in  1946, 
it  is  owned  by  a  member  of  the  Gardiner  family  of  East  Hampton 
who  occupies  the  estate.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  historical 
events. 

In  1772,  Judge  Isaac  Thompson  married  Mary  Gardiner,  daughter 
of  Col.  Abraham  Gardiner,  second  son  of  the  fourth  proprietor  of 
Gardiner’s  Island.  Judge  Thompson  brought  his  wife  all  the  way 
from  East  Hampton  on  his  horse,  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  him. 

Although  Judge  Thompson  was  a  patriot  of  the  first  order,  after 
the  Battle  of  Long  Island  when  the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British,  he  submitted  to  them  and  remained  on  his  estate.  Once 
he  was  very  nearly  hung  by  some  British  sailors  who  dragged  him 
across  the  road  to  a  tree  opposite  his  home.  The  Judge  escaped, 
ran  into  his  house  and  was  shot  at  while  climbing  the  attic  stairs. 
The  mark  of  this  bullet  is  pointed  out  to  this  day  to  visitors  at  the 
Manor  House.  During  the  Revolution  British  soldiers  sometimes 
encamped  here  as  they  passed  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the 
other. 

In  this  Manor  House,  President  Washington  and  his  party  stayed 
overnight  as  the  guests  of  Judge  Isaac  Thompson.  The  guest-room  is 
still  preserved  as  Washington  used  it,  reverenced  by  the  owners. 

It  was  at  Sagtikos  Manor  that  an  experiment  in  salt-making  was 
carried  on  by  the  noted  grammarian  Bindley  Murray,  whose  parents 
were  connected  with  Murray  Hill  in  New  York  City. 

Although  there  were  settlers  scattered  here  and  there  over  Islip 
Town,  no  hamlet  or  village  was  started  before  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  first  church  to  be  established  within  the  bounds  of  the 
town  was  a  Presbyterian  Church  built  in  1730.  It  was  located  just 
east  of  Babylon  where  the  West  Islip  Christ  Episcopal  Church  stands 
today.  When  it  was  organized  it  was  called  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Islip  and  Huntington  South.  It  was  a  small  wooden  struc¬ 
ture  and  was  not  always  open  for  services,  for  it  served  a  large 
territory  and  traveling  in  winter  was  an  ordeal.  In  1778  it  was 
demolished  by  the  British  and  a  great  part  of  its  material  was  taken 
to  Hempstead  where  it  was  used  in  constructing  barracks.  Its 
successor  was  built  in  the  village  of  Babylon  in  1783  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Presbyterian  church. 

The  first  permanent  church  to  be  built  in  the  Town  of  Islip  was 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  at  Oakdale,  in  1769,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nicoll  family.  It  was  built  on  land  then  located  in  the  center 
of  the  Nicoll  patent.  This  church  was  at  first  used  only  occasionally 
for  divine  services  and  remained  for  a  long  time  unblessed  by  pre- 
latical  hands.  In  1814  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  the  rector  of 
Caroline  Church  at  Setauket  devoted5  a  portion  of  his  time  to  services 
at  St.  John’s.  In  1843  the  church  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  and  duly 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop.  The  number  of  communicants  two  years 
later  was  only  fourteen.  This  church  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
Montauk  Highway,  opposite  La  Salle  Academy.  Services  are  still 
held  there.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  graves  of  many  of  the  Nicoll 
family  and  relatives. 
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The  first  mill  erected  in  the  Town  of  Islip  was  built  by  the 
patentee,  Nicoll.  It  is  still  standing  on  the  property  of  the  South- 
side  Club  at  Oakdale,  but  its  machinery  is  not  in  working  order. 
An  old  fulling  mill  stood  on  the  shore  of  Sampowams  River,  at  West 
Islip,  the  west  boundary  of  Islip  Town.  In  the  village  of  Islip  a 
paper  mill  was  also  started  by  Ebenezer  Hawkins,  on  the  west  side 
of  what  is  now  known  as  Paper  Mill  Brook.  This  mill  was  used 
to  make  binder’s  board.  There  was  also  a  sawmill,  built  by  David 
Willett  on  Manshtak  Brook,  west  of  Bay  Shore,  in  1772.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Bay  Shore  there  was  an  old  mill  on  Panothicutt  River, 
fed  by  a  pond  above  Main  Street.  Bayport  at  one  time  had  a  grist¬ 
mill  on  Terry’s  Brook,  just  east  of  Sayville. 

One  cannot  imagine  beautiful  forests  of  oak,  chestnut  and  yellow 
pine  existing  in  Islip  Town  during  the  times  just  described,  and  up 
to  1840.  Nevertheless,  a  pine  belt  lay  along  the  main-line  railroad, 
while  extending  south  were  chestnut  and  oak.  As  one  approached 
the  bay,  oak  predominated,  with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of 
pepperidge,  hickory,  walnut  and  a  few  pines. 

The  colonial  farmers  cut  these  beautiful  trees  down  and  burnt 
them  wherever  they  wished  to  make  a  clearing.  Some  of  the  best 
trees  were  used  for  lumber  for  buildings.  These  were  taken  to  a 
sawmill  where  boards  and  timber  were  roughly  cut.  When  demand 
for  cordwood  to  be  used  for  fuel  in  the  city  arose,  many  small 
shiploads  were  transported  through  the  bay  to  New  York.  Then, 
too,  pine  wood  was  turned  into  charcoal  through  a  very  wasteful 
method,  by  burning  it  in  pits  which  can  still  be  found  in  the  woods. 
The  charcoal  was  used  in  blacksmith  forges  before  coal  became 
common. 

Progressive  farmers,  during  the  winter,  built  for  themselves 
serviceable,  sea-going  boats  such  as  sloops  or  two-masted  schooners. 
When  their  crops  did  not  need  attention  they  could  take  a  load  of 
wood  to  the  city  and  bring  back  a  load  of  horse  manure  for  their 
farms.  As  the  size  of  New  York  City  increased,  the  farmers  trans¬ 
ported  many  cargoes  of  hay  and  grain  for  the  horses  of  city  folks. 
Farmers  would  sometimes  form  groups  and  own  shares  in  a  boat, 
then  hire  a  crew  to  man  it  the  year  round.  Sometimes  they  loaded 
up  with  oysters,  charcoal  and  other  things  needed  in  the  city. 

The  wood  business  continued  for  a  long  time  after  people  began 
to  use  coal.  Many  a  shipload  was  taken  up  the  Hudson  to  Haver- 
straw  to  be  used  in  brickmaking.  The  progenitor  of  the  Wicks 
family  in  Bay  Shore  in  the  early  1880s  was  a  buyer  and  shipper 
of  wood.  Taking  wood  up  the  river  and  bringing  back  brick  continued 
until  well  after  1885.  Long  before  this  time  boat-owners  and  skippers 
began  to  worry  about  the  future  when  wood  was  gone.  Some  of 
these  sailormen  took  their  boats  and  began  to  carry  cargoes  between 
ports  in  other  states. 

As  the  demand  for  cargo  boats  grew  and  the  farmer  had  all 
he  could  do  without  building  boats,  shipyards  sprang  up  here  and 
there  along  the  south  shore  of  Islip  Town.  Sayville,  Youngsport 
(now  Great  River),  Mechanicsville  (now  Bay  Shore),  and  Islip  had 
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a  number  of  these  enterprises.  In  fact,  the  name  of  Conetquot  (now 
Great  River)  was  changed  to  Youngsport  because  of  its  shipyard 
owned  by  Erastus  Young  in  the  1840s.  In  1876  Smith’s  yard  in  Islip 
built  a  yacht  for  which  six  horses  were  required  to  draw  its  two  spars. 

When  the  railroad  came  in  1844,  it  went  through  the  heart  of  the 
best  section  of  woodland.  Quantities  of  this  wood  were  used  in  its 
construction  as  well  as  for  fuel.  The  greatest  destruction  to  these 
forests,  however,  was  caused  by  the  locomotive  setting  fires  from 
sparks  which  issued  from  their  smokestacks. 

The  town  population  at  this  time  was  estimated  to  be  2602. 
If  we  were  to  list  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  in  1850 
and  the  years  that  followed  we  would  find  but  two  important  ones, 
“following  the  bay”,  and  farming.  During  these  years  there  were 
approximately  8016  acres  of  improved  land,  or  about  one-ninth  of 
the  total  acreage  of  the  town.  Most  of  this  improved  land  was 
tilled.  On  it  were  raised  hay  and  grain  for  the  farmers’  horses 
and  cattle,  and  food  for  themselves.  About  two-thirds  of  the  male 
population  were  fishermen,  seamen  or  skippers.  The  oyster,  then  as 
now  the  principal  product  of  the  bay,  and  the  clam  were  transported 
by  boat  to  market.  Fin  fish  were  not  so  readily  shipped  as  “icing” 
was  not  practiced  at  that  time. 

From  1880  to  1900  the  population  doubled.  In  1900  it  was 
12,545.  This  was  the  period  of  the  Gay  Nineties.  Wealthy  people 
had  found  out  that  the  land  along  the  bay  was  desirable  for  resi¬ 
dences  and  that  the  bay  was  ideal  for  boating  and  fishing.  Also 
the  fresh-water  streams  were  full  of  fish  and  the  woods  full  of  game. 

Many  large  estates  were  established,  among  the  most  pretentious 
being  those  of  the  Vanderbilts,  Bournes,  and  Roberts  at  Oakdale. 
There  was  also  the  Lorillard  place,  afterwards  Cutting’s,  at  Great 
River;  the  Taylor  and  the  Hollins  homesteads  at  East  Islip,  and 
in  West  Islip  the  estates  of  Wagstaff,  Gilmore  and  Hyde.  At  Oak¬ 
dale,  “Idle  Hour”,  the  Vanderbilt  country  home,  was  built  in  1900 
at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000  on  an  estate  of  862  acres.  The  grounds  were 
beautifully  landscaped  with  picturesque  roads  and  canals  winding 
through  the  forests.  The  mansion  still  stands,  but  the  property  has 
been  sub-divided. 

Across  the  water  (Great  River)  is  the  Cutting  estate  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres.  Its  arboretum  will  eventually  become  state- 
owned,  as  arranged  by  its  present  owner.  The  Roberts  estate,  known 
as  Pepperidge  Hall,  has  gone  from  the  map.  The  mansion  has 
been  torn  down  and  the  property  sold.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the 
former  F.  G.  Bourne  estate,  now  the  home  of  the  LaSalle  Military 
Academy. 

Heckscher  State  Park  now  occupies  the  property  once  owned 
by  the  families  of  Taylor  and  Plumb.  Other  places  have  become 
developments.  Part  of  the  James  Hazen  Hyde  estate  at  West  Islip 
became  the  famous  Southward  Ho  Country  Club.  This  and  a  number 
of  other  old  places  had  their  own  racetracks.  Mr.  Hyde  commuted 
to  New  York  in  his  own  private  railroad  car,  which  was  placed  on 
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his  own  private  siding  when  not  in  use.  He  also  drove  a  tally-ho 
with  four  horses. 

There  were  hundreds  of  beautiful  homes  with  spacious  grounds 
all  along  the  south  shore  of  Islip  Town.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
automobile,  the  summer  population  was  enormous.  Large  homes 
were  crowded  with  friends  while  boarding  houses  were  filled  with 
paying  guests.  It  was  the  custom  to  go  bathing  and  sailing  in  the 
morning.  After  lunch  and  a  brief  rest  everybody  went  for  a  drive, 
some  in  tally-hos  with  liveried  coachmen  and  footmen  blowing  horns, 
others  in  hired  buggies  or  two-horse  carriages.  From  two  to  six  in 
the  afternoon  the  roads  had  a  steady  stream  of  traffic.  They  became 
so  dusty  in  the  summertime  in  the  well-populated  areas  that  they 
were  sprinkled  with  water.  At  first  the  expense  of  doing  this  was 
borne  by  private  subscription,  but  later  the  highway  department 
took  over  the  cost. 

Before  the  days  of  the  automobile,  hitching  posts  stood  in  front 
of  most  homes  and  stores  and  there  were  horse-blocks  for  the  ladies 
to  step  up  on,  to  get  into  their  carriages.  Then  came  the  bicycle 
era,  first  the  liigh-wheeler  of  which  six  were  owned  in  Bay  Shore. 
The  first  owner  in  that  village  was  Eugene  Hulse.  Bicycle  paths 
were  built  between  the  highway  and  the  sidewalks.  These  were 
maintained  by  a  fifty  cent  license  bought  by  the  bicycle  owner  and 
attached  to  the  front  fork  of  the  wheel.  Later  came  the  automobile, 
William  K.  Vanderbilt  being  the  first  to  own  one  in  this  locality. 
His  little  two-seater  speeded  through  the  dusty  streets  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  the  occupants  wearing  dusters  and  the  ladies’  hats 
tied  down.  Dr.  William  Hulse  and  Charles  Willey  are  credited  with 
having  the  first  really  locally  owned  automobiles.  Dr.  Hulse ’s  was 
called  the  “ Northern”.  A  little  while  after  these  two  began  to  use 
this  mode  of  travel,  Dr.  George  S.  King  became  the  owner  of  a  one- 
cylinder  “ Rambler.”  This  means  of  transportation  scared  the  horses 
and  made  driving  unpleasant. 

Along  about  this  time  the  trolley  craze  started.  The  promoters 
organized  companies  and  sold  stock  to  local  residents.  A  franchise 
was  granted  by  the  Islip  Town  Board  in  1908  to  the  South  Shore 
Traction  Company  to  build  and  operate  a  trolley  from  Bay  Shore 
to  Bayport  with  a  spur  down  Candee  Avenue  in  Sayville  connecting 
with  a  line  running  into  Patchogue.  This  did  not  fully  materialize 
as  it  was  a  losing  proposition  from  the  very  start. 

William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Motor  Park¬ 
way.  A  corporation  was  formed  in  1906  with  Vanderbilt  as  its 
president.  The  Commissioner  of  Highways  of  Islip  Town  signed  a 
permit  in  1908  for  the  Motor  Parkway  to  pass  through  the  town. 
It  was  built  shortly  after  this,  extending  more  or  less  parallel  to  the 
main  line  of  the  railroad  and  a  mile  or  so  north  of  it.  It  went  as  far 
as  Ronkonkoma.  It  finally  became  a  public  highway. 

The  grandeur  of  the  1890s  has  gone.  The  village  of  Islip  was 
then  the  largest  community  in  the  Town.  Now  Bay  Shore  ranks 
first,  with  Sayville  next.  We  still  have  summer  residents,  mostly 
in  Sayville,  Bayport  and  Bay  Shore.  Many,  however,  have  gone 
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across  the  bay  to  such  oceanside  communities  as  Ocean  Beach,  Salt- 
aire  and  Fair  Harbor.  There  are  ferries  to  and  from  these  beaches. 
As  far  back  as  1862  there  was  a  steam  ferry  owned  and  skippered 
by  John  Hicks  plying  between  Bay  Shore  and  Fire  Island.  At  that 
time  B.  Doxsee’s  packet  sloop  Eugenia  made  regular  trips  between 
Bay  Shore  and  New  York.  Ferries  from  the  beach  made  con¬ 
nections  by  stage  with  passenger  trains  at  Thompson’s  Station. 

Many  baymen  became  yacht  skippers  for  the  estate  owners. 
Others  used  their  own  boats  to  sail  parties.  Boats  were  built  in 
shipyards  at  Sayville,  Islip  and  Bay  Shore.  Racing  boats  were  also 
designed  and  built  in  these  same  yards.  Sailboat  racing  became  a 
great  sport  and  still  is  here.  Many  of  our  baymen  Avon  fame  in  yacht 
racing  and  three  of  them  became  sailing  masters  of  America  Cup 
defenders.  These  were  Captain  Henry  Haff  of  Islip  and  Captains 
Urias  Rhodes  and  Leander  Jeffreys  of  Bay  Shore. 

Double  tracks  were  installed  by  the  railroad  between  Babylon 
and  Oakdale  in  1905  and  by  1913  there  Avere  fifteen  trains  a  day. 
Small  industrial  plants  have  been  established  here  from  time  to  time. 
One  of  these  Avas  that  of  James  Doxsee  of  Islip  avIio  began  canning 
clams.  The  capacity  was  four  hundred  bushels  a  day.  The  business 
Avas  later  moved  in  Ocracoke,  N.  C.,  in  1897  and  still  later  it  was 

located  in  Florida.  Two  State  Hospitals,  Central  Islip  and  Pilgrim, 

located  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  town,  employ  thousands  of  men 
and  women.  In  1945,  the  toAvn  population,  exclusive  of  these  hospitals, 
Avas  in  round  numbers  33,000. 

If  one  looks  to  the  ToAvn  bounds  on  the  ocean  front  one  finds 

that  Brookhaven  ToAvn  comes  right  into  our  OAvn  front  dooryard, 

coming  up  past  Point  o ’Woods  Avhich  is  due  south  of  Heckscher  State 
Park.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  Avide  aAvake  freemen  of 
Brookhaven  ToAvn  bought  all  the  right  and  title  to  this  bay  bottom 
which  is  therefore  in  their  town  and  leaves  the  ToAvn  of  Islip  that 
much  less  bay  bottom  of  its  OAvn. 

Fire  Island  inlet  broke  through  during  a  great  storm  in  1690, 
seven  years  after  William  Nicoll  had  purchased  his  land  here.  The 
inlet  Avas  first  called  Nine  Mile  Gut  because  the  original  break-through 
was  of  that  Avidth.  Old  maps  show  the  name  New  Gut.  It  also  was 
called  Great  Gut  or  Nicoll ’s  Gut.  There  were  five  small  islands  in 
one  group  Avhere  the  inlet  first  came  through  and  these  islands  Avere 
knoAvn  by  an  Indian  name  which  meant  “seal.”  The  name  Avas 
appropriate  because  many  seals  came  to  rest  on  these  islands  in 
the  Avinter  time.  Someone  who  wrote  about  the  five  islands  got  his 
Avires  crossed  and  misinterpreted  the  Avord  five,  making  it  Fire 
Island  Inlet.  The  name  Fire  Island  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
entire  beach  lying  betAveen  the  Great  South  Bay  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  To  the  native,  only  that  part  of  the  beach  from  the  State  Park 
westward  to  the  inlet  is  Fire  Island.  Only  that  portion  from  Point 
o’Woods  to  the  lighthouse  is  in  Islip  Toavii.  Within  the  memory  of 
living  man  the  inlet  has  moved  Avestward  four  miles.  When  the 
present  lighthouse  was  built  in  1856  it  was  so  near  the  inlet  that 
boatmen  could  toss  newspapers  to  the  lighthouse-keeper  as  they 
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passed  by.  The  first  lighthouse  was  built  in  1825.  The  present 
light  is  162  feet  above  the  ocean  and  can  be  seen  twenty  miles  at  sea. 

The  Surf  Hotel  was  built  around  1870  to  the  east  of  the  light¬ 
house  by  S.  S.  Sammis  of  Babylon.  It  could  accommodate  six 
hundred  guests.  Two  steamers  ran  between  Fire  Island  and  Babylon 
during  the  “heat  term”  for  the  convenience  of  patrons.  In  1892 
this  hotel  was  taken  over  by  the  state  as  a  detention  station  for 
cholera  immigrants  but  such  a  public  protest  arose  that  no  patients 
were  ever  landed  there  although  attempts  were  made  to  do  so. 

In  1868,  Fire  Island  had  a  telegraph  station  which  was  owned 
by  the  New  York  Magnetic  Company.  Thus  the  city  press  would 
learn  of  the  impending  arrival  of  ships  from  Europe.  A  lookout 
with  a  telescope  was  part  of  the  system.  Today  there  is  a  Naval 
Radio  Station  there.  Coast  Guard  stations  used  to  be  established 
every  five  miles  along  the  beach  but  now  only  a  few  are  kept  open, 
including  the  one  at  Fire  Island. 

The  details  of  Islip ’s  war  records  are  buried  in  the  archives  of 
the  State  and  National  government.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  a  company  of  Colonial  troops  was  organized  in 
the  town  by  Captain  Benijah  Strong.  They  were  a  part  of  the 
First  Regiment,  Commanded  by  Col.  William  Floyd,  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  After  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  this 
company  was  broken  up  but  some  of  its  men  went  into  the  Colonial 
army.  Captain  Strong  went  to  Connecticut  and  aided  Col.  Talmadge 
in  his  daring  adventures  along  the  Sound  and  on  Long  Island.  In 
the  Civil  War  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  men  from 
Islip  Town  and  many  also  served  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
Nine  hundred  local  boys  wore  uniforms  in  World  War  One  while  in 
World  War  Two  over  5500  men  and  women  served  the  nation. 

Bay  Shore,  which  had  a  population  of  8353  in  1943,  leads  all  the 
other  communities  in  population  and  wealth.  In  1865  there  were 
only  nine  dwellings  besides  the  Dominy  House,  Robinson’s  General 
store,  Smith’s  Tavern  and  a  gristmill.  The  Wicks,  Crumbs,  Thurbers, 
Clocks  and  Burrs  occupied  the  nine  houses.  The  most  impotant  cross¬ 
street  was  Telegraph  Road,  now  Fifth  Avenue.  The  mail  was  taken 
to  Thompson’s  Station  once  a  day  by  stagecoach.  The  post  office  was 
located  in  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  first  postmaster  was  Seth  Clock  who  held  the  position  thirty- 
eight  years,  starting  in  1850. 

Up  to  1831  Bay  Shore  was  called  Sodom  and  then  Mechanicsville, 
but  in  1849  its  new  post  office  was  named  Penataquit.  In  1868  it 
became  Bay  Shore.  Selah  Wicks,  who  owned  what  is  now  the  center 
of  the  village,  gave  the  railroad  the  site  for  its  first  station  which 
stood  on  Third  Avenue  until  1881  when  it  was  moved  to  Fourth 
Avenue.  Walter  Burr  was  the  first  station  agent  and  telephone 
operator  and  directed  the  arrival  and  depature  of  the  four  daily 
trains. 

The  Dominy  House  was  established  in  1861  on  the  corner  of 
Main  Street  and  North  Bay  Avenue.  In  the  1920s  it  was  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  a  modern  business  block.  The  Cortland  House  is 
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on  the  site  of  Selah  Wick’s  farmhouse.  It  was  named  for  Cortland 
Wicks,  who  in  1809  quit  farming  to  become  an  innkeeper. 

The  first  wharf  for  sizable  vessels  in  Bay  Shore  was  at  the  foot 
of  Ocean  Avenue.  It  was  owned  and  built  by  Treadwell  0.  Smith 
who  owned  a  farm  extending  from  Main  Street  to  the  bay.  Ocean 
Avenue  runs  through  it  today.  Besides  being  a  farmer,  he  was 
Wrecking  Master,  local  agent  for  the  Marine  Underwriters,  village 
banker,  storekeeper,  owner  of  several  vessels,  had  a  sawmill,  a  coal 
and  lumber  yard  and  was  never  too  busy  to  extract  teeth  when  called 
upon.  The  dock  was  a  busy  place.  Smith  had  a  ninety-ton  boat  that 
ran  cargo  to  and  from  New  York.  It  brought  back  his  store  freight, 
lumber,  coal,  and  took  away  wood,  oysters  and  farm  products. 

Bay  Shore  had  two  school  districts  until  1893.  The  west  dis¬ 
trict,  No.  1,  formed  in  1825,  ran  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  east 
district,  No.  2,  was  a  part  of  the  village  of  Islip.  In  1836,  this  was 
cut  off  from  Islip  and  called  District  8.  The  west-enders  had  their 
school  near  the  lake  in  Brightwaters.  The  east-enders  had  theirs 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Southside  Hospital.  There  were  235 
scholars  in  attendance  in  both  schools.  The  value  of  the  two  buildings 
and  their  sites  was  estimated  to  be  $600. 

In  1874,  the  eastern  district  built  a  new  building  costing  $5000 
and  in  1893,  when  the  districts  consolidated,  their  first  building  was 
built  on  Fourth  Avenue.  The  Nassau  Institute  was  established  on 
Oakland  Avenue  in  1861  by  Amos  Doxsee  and  ran  for  twenty-five 
years  teaching  astronomy,  navigation,  printing,  music,  languages  and 
mathematics. 

Methodists  began  meeting  in  1810  in  the  home  of  John  Doxsee 
in  Islip.  In  1828,  midway  of  Bay  Shore  and  Islip  was  built  a  Central 
Church.  However,  in  1854  the  Bay  Shore  members  built  their  own 
chapel  and  in  1867  a  church.  The  parsonage  was  constructed  in  1880 
and  in  1893  the  church  was  enlarged  and  a  pipe  organ  installed. 

The  Bay  Shore  Congregational  Church  was  built  in  1854  on 
East  Main  Street.  It  was  first  called  the  Congregational  Methodist 
Church.  In  1860  it  was  enlarged  and  later  moved  to  where  the  Public 
Library  now  stands.  In  1891,  the  present  church  on  Union  Street 
and  First  Avenue  was  erected. 

The  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  A.  M.  E.,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  churches  are  now  represented  in  Bay  Shore.  Also  the 
Hebrew  Congregation. 

The  Fire  Department  of  Bay  Shore  was  organized  in  1885  as  the 
Bay  Shore  Hook  and  Ladder  Company.  It  kept  its  equipment  in  a 
barn  behind  what  is  now  the  Cortland  House.  In  1892,  the  first 
district  was  organized.  Until  1910,  the  apparatus  was  hand  drawn. 
The  first  piece  of  motor  apparatus  was  a  converted  Pierce  Arrow 
Limousine.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1913.  In  1932  it 
was  enlarged  and  now  contains  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
up-to-date  equipment. 

Bay  Shore  has  two  banks,  The  Southside  Bank,  established  in 
1887  and  the  First  National  Bank,  in  1911.  The  first  president  of 
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the  Sonthside  was  Richard  M.  Raven,  and  of  the  First  National, 
William  H.  Robbins. 

Bay  Shore’s  first  newspaper  was  the  Journal,  founded  in  1886. 
In  1945  it  was  combined  with  the  Sentinel,  established  in  the  1920s. 

The  village  of  Islip  had  a  greater  population  than  Bay  Shore 
before  the  railroad  came  through.  As  far  back  as  1870,  summer 
residents  established  many  beautiful  homes  here.  By  1880  Clock 
Brothers’  general  store  was  the  largest  on  the  south  side.  Because 
its  navigable  water  comes  to  the  main  road,  Orowac  Creek  has  been 
the  source  of  much  shipping.  From  1860  to  1880,  a  great  deal  of 
merchandise,  coal,  lumber  and  brick  was  brought  up  this  creek. 
Along  Doxsee’s  Creek  shipyards  were  early  established  and  it  was 
here  that  John  H.  Doxsee,  in  1865,  started  his  cannery  for  seafood. 
He  also  ran  a  four  hundred  acre  farm. 

Islip ’s  first  school  in  1835  was  on  Main  Street  just  east  of  the 
present  school.  The  first  schoolmaster,  Squire  Harry  Brewster,  was 
followed  by  Amos  Doxsee  who  served  from  1839  to  1859.  He  also 
became  principal  of  the  Nassau  Institute.  When  in  1849  a  new  school 
was  built  Henry  Clock  bought  the  old  one  for  a  barn.  The  new 
three-room  school  in  1872  had  112  pupils.  The  next  school,  between 
Union  and  Monell  Avenues,  built  in  1884  was  gradually  enlarged  to 
contain  seventeen  rooms.  A  Union  Free  School  District  was  formed 
in  1893.  In  1921  the  present  building  was  built  and  in  1928  an  addi¬ 
tion  was  made. 

When  Bay  Shore  and  Islip  Methodists  decided  to  separate,  Islip 
members  in  1850  leased  the  little  school  until  their  church  was  erected 
in  1866.  The  present  church  was  built  in  1890. 

In  1852  a  Presbyterian  Chapel  was  erected  in  Islip.  It  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  at  Babylon.  In  1857  Islip  Presbyterians 
decided  to  have  their  own  organization  and  in  1869  built  a  church, 
the  present  one. 

St.  Mark’s  Episcopal  Church  was  started  as  a  mission  of  St. 
John’s  Church  at  Oakdale.  It  became  a  parish  in  1847  and  the  first 
church  building  was  erected  the  same  year.  The  rectory  was  built 
in  1859  in  East  Islip  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  East  Islip  Hotel.  In 
1880,  the  present  church  was  completed,  the  gift  of  William  K. 
Vanderbilt.  The  rectory  was  built  the  same  year  and  the  parish 
house  in  1891. 

The  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  began  to  hold  meetings  in  1927  in 
a  little  store  on  Main  Street.  The  membership  grew  so  fast  that  it 
soon  had  to  move  to  larger  quarters  in  the  old  Legion  Hall.  In  1927, 
a  plot  of  ground  was  purchased  and  the  next  year  the  present  chapel 
was  built  and  dedicated. 

Islip  village  is  the  seat  of  Town  government.  The  first  Town 
Hall  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  Grant  Avenue.  It  was  built  by 
a  syndicate  in  1869.  The  upper  floor  was  occupied  by  the  Masonic 
Lodge.  The  second  Town  Hall  was  built  on  Main  Street  in  1907. 
It  is  still  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  present  one.  The  Town  Hall  now 
in  use  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Suffolk  County  and  was  dedicated 
in  1932. 
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One  of  the  old-time  institutions  of  Islip  was  the  Olympic  Club, 
located  at  the  foot  of  Saxon  Avenue.  It  was  organized  in  1854  by 
volunteer  firemen  of  New  York  City  and  by  1874  owned  seventeen  and 
a  half  acres  with  five  buildings.  It  was  disbanded  in  1909  and  in  the 
1920s  the  main  building  burned  down. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Islip  was  the  Index,  started  in  1875.  It 
was  followed  in  1900  by  the  Islip  Herald  which  was  finally  absorbed 
by  the  Bay  Shore  Journal.  The  Press  was  first  printed  in  1912  by 
Edward  Gorton.  It  was  owned  and  controlled  by  him  and  his 
family  until  it  was  sold  in  1925  to  the  Consolidated  Press. 

East  Islip  was  considered  a  part  of  Islip  village  until  1896  when 
its  own  post  office  was  established.  Its  growth  was  long  retarded 
by  the  large  acreages  held  by  the  Taylors,  the  Johnsons  and  the 
Nicolls.  The  principal  business  enterprises  were  three  large  hotels 
which  were  the  summer  havens  of  wealthy  people.  They  were 
located  on  Main  Street,  the  Pavilion  on  the  corner  of  Suffolk  Lane; 
across  the  way,  the  Lake  House,  and  farther  east,  the  Somerset  House. 
The  swankiest  of  these  was  the  three-story  Pavilion  which  accommo¬ 
dated  125  guests  and  had  stables  for  fifty  horses.  The  guests  owned 
their  own  horses  and  coaches.  The  Lake  House  began  its  existence 
in  1856.  It  was  more  old  fashioned  and  depended  upon  good  cooking 
to  draw  its  clientele.  It  had  bath  houses  on  the  lake  for  guests.  When 
the  Pavilion  burned  down  and  the  Lake  House  was  moved  to  make 
a  store,  many  of  their  wealthy  patrons  built  summer  homes  near  at 
hand. 

The  youth  of  East  Islip  at  first  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  a  one- 
room  school  near  Great  River.  In  1858,  it  became  a  two-room  school. 
In  1872,  there  were  101  students.  The  teachers’  wages  were  $614.64 
and  the  value  of  the  building  was  $1500.  In  1883,  the  school  burned 
down  and  a  three-room  building  was  built  on  the  present  site  of  the 
East  Islip  High  School.  The  present  High  School  was  erected  in 
1926. 

A  hook  and  ladder  company  was  organized  in  East  Islip  in  1889. 
Its  apparatus  was  a  hand-drawn  truck  which  was  housed  in  a  little 
building  just  west  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  The  department  began  its 
existence  in  1892.  The  fine  firehouse  which  was  built  in  1928  still  has 
the  old  bell  which  was  given  in  1891  by  George  Taylor. 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic  is  the  only  church  building  in  East 
Islip.  It  was  built  in  1898  by  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Duffy,  the  first 
resident  priest.  Erected  since  are  the  rectory,  the  school  and  the 
Sisters’  home. 

Sayville,  a  thriving  village  of  3950  people,  the  second  largest  in 
Islip  Town,  was  until  1795  a  part  of  the  Nicoll  estate.  At  that  time, 
Willett  Green  and  J ohn  Edwards  purchased  the  land  which  the  village 
occupies.  John  Edwards  took  the  eastern  part  because  he  and  his 
brother  were  already  living  there,  having  had  some  arrangement 
with  the  Nicoll  famiiy.  John  Edwards  built  his  house  in  1761.  It 
stood  on  the  corner  of  Edwards  Street  and  Foster  Avenue.  Willett 
Green  came  from  Huntington.  These  tracts  of  land  were  divided 
and  sub-divided. 
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In  1858,  there  were  forty-five  families  in  Sayville.  Most  of  the 
families  maintained  themselves  by  farming  and  fishing  until  a  market 
for  wood  was  opened.  About  1839,  the  oyster  industry  became  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  village.  It  was  this 
year  that  a  number  of  boatloads  of  oysters  were  brought  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  planted  in  the  bay.  They  grew  and  spawned.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  thousands  of  seed  oysters  have  been  planted. 
The  oyster  industry  has  since  become  a  great  and  prosperous  enter¬ 
prise.  The  bay  bottom  has  been  leased  and  in  some  cases  bought  from 
the  town,  claims  being  staked  out  and  protected  by  bay  constables. 

In  1836  when  a  post  office  was  to  be  established  here  a  blunder 
in  spelling  the  chosen  name  of  Seville,  made  it  Sayville,  and  this  it 
has  remained.  Daniel  Howell  was  the  first  postmaster. 

Sayville  people  who  first  used  the  railroad  had  to  drive  six 
miles  to  Lakeland  Station,  west  of  the  present  Ronkonkoma  Station. 
A  stage  made  regular  trips  there  until  in  1868  the  southside  railroad 
came  through. 

The  first  school  in  Sayville  was  established  in  1825  where  the 
present  firehouse  stands.  The  first  teacher  was  John  Wood  who 
afterwards  became  supervisor  of  Islip  Town.  In  1860  a  two-story 
building  took  the  place  of  the  little  school  and  in  1888  a  grade  school 
was  erected  on  Greene  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  This,  added  on 
to  from  time  to  time  is  now  what  is  called  the  Old  School  building. 
In  1924,  a  separate  building  was  built  for  the  West  Sayville  students. 
A  new  high  school  was  erected  in  1927  and  in  the  1930s  a  more 
modern  structure.  A  Union  Free  School  District  was  organized  in 
1894  and  a  High  School  department  established.  The  valuation  of 
the  school  district  rose  from  $107,275  in  1872  to  $585,020  in  1945. 

There  are  five  churches  in  Sayville.  The  first  to  be  organized 
was  the  Methodist  in  1847.  In  1892,  its  present  building  was  erected 
on  Main  Street. 

The  Congregationalists  built  a  church  in  1849,  costing  $946,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  one.  They  did  not  have  a  resident  minister 
until  1864.  Their  present  church  was  built  in  1888-1889. 

St.  Ann’s  Episcopal  Church  started  as  a  mission  of  St.  John’s 
of  Oakdale.  In  1866  it  purchased  twelve  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  village  and  built  a  chapel  and  school.  The 
school  continued  for  a  year.  The  first  resident  minister,  in  1873, 
not  only  had  charge  of  this  church  but  also  the  one  in  Patchogue. 
In  1887,  the  old  church  was  moved  back  and  a  new  one  of  stone  was 
built.  It  was  a  gift  of  Walter  L.  Suvdam  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  R.  Ful¬ 
ton  Cutting,  in  memory  of  their  mother. 

Sayville  Catholics  first  used  the  old  Methodist  Church,  but  in  1896 
built  their  present  church  on  Main  Street.  It  is  of  Gothic  type  and 
has  seating  capacity  for  five  hundred  people.  A  rectory  and  a  large 
Parochial  School  have  been  erected.  This  they  call  the  St.  Lawrence 
Church  and  school. 

The  St.  John’s  Lutheran  organization  was  started  in  1894  and 
finally  bought  property  on  Greene  Avenue  where  a  building  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1898. 
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The  Sayville  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1878.  The  first  firehouse  was  built  on  Main  Street  in  1906.  This 
was  replaced  in  1938  by  the  present  handsome  building  on  North 
Main  Street. 

The  telephone  system  in  Sayville  was  at  first  a  local  affair  estab¬ 
lished  by  Dr.  George  H.  Robinson.  The  central  office  was  in  what 
was  called  the  Brush  Block.  In  1898  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Telephone  Company  purchased  the  local  system  and  ran  lines  through 
the  village.  The  central  office  was  then  located  in  Thornhill’s  Drug 
Store  and  remained  there  until  1904,  when  it  was  moved  to  Railroad 
Avenue. 

In  1909,  Sayville  obtained  a  trolley  system  when  the  South  Shore 
Traction  Company  laid  tracks  from  the  railroad  station  down  Rail¬ 
road  Avenue.  Four  years  later  the  Suffolk  Traction  Company 
appeared  from  the  east  with  a  trolley  line  extending  from  Patchogue 
to  the  railroad  station  but  in  a  few  years  the  whole  system  became 
a  mere  recollection. 

West  Sayville  was  once  called  Tuckertown  and  later  Greenville. 
In  1849,  a  number  of  Dutch  families  settled  here.  They  had  been 
followers  of  the  sea  and  in  this  country  took  up  clamming,  oystering 
and  fishing.  Other  families  followed  and  soon  this  was  quite  a  com¬ 
munity.  They  went  into  the  business  of  planting  oysters  extensively. 
Some  were  so  successful  that  they  established  large  processing  plants 
from  which  oysters  are  sent  all  over  the  country  and  to  Europe. 
The  village  grew  up  as  part  of  Sayville,  but  when  it  obtained  a 
post  office,  the  name  of  West  Sayville  was  adopted. 

The  first  Reformed  Church  was  started  in  1864  and  in  1866  its 
first  building  was  erected  on  Main  Street.  The  next,  built  on  Cherry 
Street,  was  burned  down  in  1933.  A  handsome  brick  building  has 
now  taken  its  place. 

In  1911,  the  Atlantic  Communications  Company,  a  German  con¬ 
trolled  corporation,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  north  of  West 
Sayville  and  erected  a  wireless  station  for  transatlantic  use.  During 
the  first  World  War,  the  United  States  took  it  over  and  still  main¬ 
tains  it. 

Oakdale  for  many  years  consisted  of  big  estates  and  the  South- 
side  Club  of  5000  acres,  organized  in  1864.  The  site  of  “Idle  Hour,” 
purchased  by  William  Iv.  Vanderbilt  in  1878,  consisted  of  862  acres. 
When  the  first  mansion,  a  wooden  building,  burned  down  in  1899,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  built  the  present  one-hundred-room,  fireproof  structure. 
This  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  developers  who  have  retained 
the  name.  It  was  Vanderbilt  who  gave  the  railroad  depot  to  the 
village.  The  Ludlows,  who  were  related  to  the  original  Nicoll  family, 
owned  property  on  the  north  side  of  Montauk  Highway,  opposite 
the  present  La  Salle  Military  Academy.  In  Oakdale,  the  first  exporter 
of  oysters  to  Europe,  Jacob  Ockers,  lived.  Starting  with  his  father 
in  the  oyster  business,  he  became  one  of  the  country’s  leading  shippers. 

Great  River  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  that  it  is 
named  for.  In  the  1850s  Erastus  Young  had  a  shipyard  here  and 
the  place  was  then  called  Youngsport.  St.  Mark’s  of  Islip  established 
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an  Episcopal  mission  here  which  became  Emmanuel  Church.  The 
Methodists  established  a  chapel  here  in  1875. 

Great  River  is  most  famed  today  as  the  home  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Republican  Club,  occupying  what  was  formerly  an  immense 
private  estate  overlooking  the  bay  from  a  beautiful  setting  called 
Timber  Point.  The  old  mansion  is  now  the  club  house,  and  the 
original  golf  course,  bath  houses,  and  spacious  grounds  are  used 
extensively  by  the  members.  The  luxurious  set-up  is  mainly  supported 
by  dues  and  the  advertising  returns  from  an  annual  “year  book”. 

Bayport,  the  village  on  the  eastern  border  of  Islip  Town,  was 
once  called  Middle  Road.  The  principal  occupations  for  many  years 
were  “following  the  bay”,  farming,  boarding  houses  and  summer 
hotels. 

The  first  school  of  record  here  was  located  to  the  west  of  the 
present  firehouse.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1825.  Since  then  there 
have  been  four  other  buildings  built  from  time  to  time.  The  fire 
company  was  organized  in  1891  and  a  building  was  erected  the 
following  year  on  the  present  site.  In  1937  an  addition  was  made. 
The  Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  the  1870s. 

Holbrook,  a  part  of  which  is  in  Brookhaven  Town,  was  started 
in  1848  as  a  development  of  5000  acres.  Two  miles  east  of  Ronkon- 
koma,  the  original  school  was  built  in  1860  by  popular  subscription 
south  of  the  railroad  on  Broadway,  in  Islip  Town,  and  was  used 
until  1905.  The  first  teacher  was  a  Miss  Farmer,  who  was  paid 
$3.75  a  week.  The  present  school  is  in  Brookhaven  Town. 

The  Holbrook  church,  built  in  1863,  was  Presbyterian  but  in  1869 
the  society  was  disbanded.  From  that  time  until  1906  the  Lutherans, 
who  had  already  organized  and  held  their  meetings  in  the  school,  have 
used  this  church,  now  known  as  St.  John’s  Lutheran.  Holbrook  also 
has  a  fire  department. 

Bohemia  lies  midway  between  Ronkonkoma  and  Oakdale.  It  had 
its  beginnings  back  in  1853  when  a  group  of  Bohemian  families  newly 
arrived  from  Prague  purchased  land  from  Alexander  Wallace.  The 
immigrants  were  headed  by  Jan  Vacara  and  Jan  Kratochvil.  In  1862 
other  settlers  came  from  Boston.  On  five  and  ten  acre  lots  they 
began  to  make  their  living  supplemented  by  work  obtained  on  big 
estates  in  Oakdale  and  Great  River.  They  had  their  own  tinsmith 
and  cabinetmaker  and  other  artisans.  They  also  established  cigar 
factories  which  flourished  for  a  time. 

In  1868  a  little  white  schoolhouse  was  built  on  a  two-acre  plot 
given  to  the  district  by  Wallace.  Emmett  Smith,  who  became  a 
civil  engineer  and  lived  in  Islip,  was  the  first  teacher.  Bohemia 
is  now  a  thriving  village,  having  two  churches,  an  Episcopal  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  fire  department. 

To  the  north  of  Bohemia  lies  what  used  to  be  Lakeland,  and 
to  those  few  who  live  there,  it  still  is  Lakeland.  This  settlement 
was  commenced  in  1848  by  a  Dr.  Peck  who  bought  several  thousand 
acres  of  land,  for  some  of  which  he  paid  only  $2.75  per  acre.  He 
began  to  sell  small  parcels  for  farms  and  the  Railroad  established 
a  station  which  served  the  surrounding  country  from  1844  to  1868. 
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Joshua  Brewster-Smith  House,  Hauppauge 

village,  and  have  their  own  fire  department  and  other  community 
activities  functioning  under  that  name. 

About  five  miles  to  the  west  of  Ronkonkoma  lies  the  village  of 
Central  Islip.  In  1874,  most  of  this  hamlet  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
railroad  and  contained  about  fifty  houses.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  station  known  as  Suffolk  Station,  then  located  where  Islip  Avenue 
crosses  the  tracks,  was  moved  to  the  present  site.  The  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  there  at  that  time  was  farming,  but  as  soon  as  the 
State  Hospital  was  established,  many  people  found  employment  in 
this  institution  and  the  community  began  to  grow. 

In  1874  there  was  a  recorded  population  of  110.  In  1940  there 
were  2787  registered  there  which  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  State  Hospital’s  7000  inmates. 

The  Methodist  Church  was  founded  in  1869  and  the  church  was 
built  the  following  year.  Many  additions  and  alterations  have  been 


There  were  at  that  time  twenty-four  houses,  a  store  and  a  post  office 
The  community  had  cigar  factories  and  a  button  factory  employing 
many  people  from  Bohemia. 

Lakeland  lost  its  railroad  station  and  post  office  because  the 
center  of  population  moved  to  the  east,  so  today  we  have  the 
Ronkonkoma  railroad  station  and  post  office  serving  all  this  section. 
The  school  for  this  locality  is  also  known  as  the  Ronkonkoma  School. 

Most  of  the  village  of  Ronkonkoma  lies  in  the  Town  of  Brook- 
haven.  The  Lakelanders  still  maintain  their  identity  as  a  separate 
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made  to  the  original  structures  since  that  time.  The  first  meetings 
of  the  society  were  held  in  the  school  which  was  shared  with  the 
Episcopalians.  This  latter  group  started  as  a  mission  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church  of  Islip  in  1869.  When  the  Episcopalians  built  their  church 
they  called  it  the  Church  of  the  Messiah.  In  recent  years  the  Catholics 
have  erected  a  beautiful  church,  and  also  have  a  parochial  school. 

The  public  school  district  was  organized  in  1858  and  became  a 
Union  Free  School  district  in  1865.  The  high  school  is  now  located 
on  the  same  property. 

Two  miles  north  of  Central  Islip  is  Hauppauge,  part  of  which  is 
in  the  town  of  Smithtown.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  rural  community 
located  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Nissequogue  River.  The  pioneer 
settlers  were  the  Wheeler  family  and  for  a  long  time  the  place  was 
called  the  “Wheeler  Settlement.”  In  1874  there  were  250  inhabitants 
and  seventy  years  later  there  were  but  574.  This  community  has  a 
Methodist  Church,  built  in  1806. 

A  little  to  the  west  of  Central  Islip  is  the  pretty  village  of 
Brentwrood.  In  1853  a  group  of  intellectuals  here  founded  Modern 
Times,  laid  out  in  blocks  of  four  acres  each.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  venture  flourished  but  when  the  leaders  passed  away,  the  end 
soon  followed.  Josiah  Warren,  the  leader,  inventor  of  the  cylinder 
press,  was  described  by  a  newspaper  as  the  first  American  Anarchist. 
Dr.  Minnie  Merton,  the  niece  of  Samuel  B.  Morse,  built  her  own  home 
in  Brentwood.  In  1864  the  village  name  was  changed  to  Brentwood. 
Today  it  has  a  public  school,  library  and  other  community  organiza¬ 
tions.  Here  is  located  St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  established  in  1895, 
Ross’s  Sanitorium,  started  in  1890,  and  the  modern  Pilgrim  State 
Hospital,  which  cost  over  thirty  million  dollars. 

West  Islip  occupies  the  sites  of  two  Colonial  estates,  Willett 
and  Van  Courtlandt.  In  the  1890s  the  Wagstaffs,  Colts,  Stevens, 
Remsens,  Hydes,  Keiths,  Sillimans,  Arnolds  and  Higbies  lived  here 
but  today  hardly  any  of  these  families  remain.  The  first  public  school 
was  started  in  1807  in  a  building  on  the  Merrick  Road.  The  second 
one,  a  one-room  affair,  was  built  on  Higbie  lane  in  1835.  Since 
then  two  others  have  been  erected.  In  1853,  the  records  show  that 
a  George  M.  Bishop  taught  the  school  which  then  had  an  enrollment 
of  thirty-three,  at  a  salary  of  seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  In  1870 
there  were  about  four  hundred  people  dwelling  in  this  community. 
Today  there  are  over  2000.  It  has  a  number  of  factories  but  no  rail¬ 
road  station  nor  post  office. 

There  are  three  incorporated  villages  in  the  town  of  Islip — Bright- 
waters,  Ocean  Beach  and  Saltaire.  All  three  started  as  developments. 
Briglitwaters  is  a  restricted  area  which  is  mostly  residential.  It  has 
a  beautiful  park,  yacht  basin  and  waterways  owned  by  the  village. 
Ocean  Beach,  across  the  Great  South  Bay  from  Bay  Shore,  is  a 
summer  resort.  In  the  winter  there  are  less  than  a  hundred  people 
there  where  in  the  summer  over  3000  make  their  homes.  Saltaire 
is  also  a  popular  summer  resort  on  the  ocean  front. 
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Purchases  —  Patents 

A  S  HUNTINGTON  approaches  its  tercentenary  and  stands  poised 
for  a  new  era  of  adventure,  it  might  be  well  to  scan  briefly  its 
history,  that  an  appreciation  of  the  past  may  inspire  and  temper 
the  future.  Its  establishment  is  recognized  as  from  April  2,  1653, 
when  three  men  of  Oyster  Bay,  Richard  Holbrook,  Robert  Williams 
and  Daniel  Whitehead,  bargained  with  Raseokan,  chief  of  the  Matine- 
cock  Indians,  for  land  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  river  flowing  into 
Cold  Spring  Harbor — east  to  Northport  Harbor  and  south  to  the 
Old  Country  Road,  “the  utmost  of  my  bounds”.  Payment  consisted 
of  6  coats,  6  kettles,  6  hatchets,  6  howes,  6  shirts,  10  knives,  6  fathoms 
of  wampum,  30  muxes  and  30  needles.  The  deed  for  this  transac¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  22  Indians  whose  names  appear  in  Huntington 
Town  Records,  and  the  land  involved,  known  as  the  “First  Purchase”, 
was  immediately  assigned  to  men  already  settled  here. 

A  second  purchase  was  made  July  20,  1656,  by  Jonas  Wood, 
William  Rogers  and  Thomas  Wilkes  of  Huntington,  for  land  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  eastern  confines  of  the  first  purchase  to  the  Nis- 
sequogue  River  for  “seven  quarts  of  licker  and  aleven  ounces  of 
powther”  and  the  right  to  hunt,  fish  and  follow  their  own  pursuits. 

Other  purchases  followed — Baiting  Place,  Upland,  Squaw  Pit  and 
all  unpurchased  lands  in  the  middle  of  the  island;  also  the  eleven 
necks  on  the  Great  South  Bay  until  Huntington  included  lands  from 
“sound  to  sea”  comprising  an  area  of  about  160  square  miles,  the 
southern  part  of  which  was  known  as  Huntington  South  until  1872, 
when  it  became  a  separate  town,  known  as  Babylon. 

Boundaries  of  these  purchases  were  generally  accepted  until 
Huntington  came  under  colonial  rule,  when  they  were  confirmed  and 
legalized  by  patents  issued  in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  York — 
the  first  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls,  November  30,  1666 ;  the  second 
by  Governor  Thomas  Dongan,  August,  1688,  and  the  third  by  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  October,  1694.  These  patents  defined  certain  rights  and 
responsibilities  connected  with  ownership,  and  provided  for  expenses 
to  be  met  proportionate  to  individual  holdings.  Men  involved  in  these 
patents  were  called  patentees — those  of  the  Nicholls  patent  being 
Robert  Seeley,  Jonas  Wood,  William  Leveredge,  Isaac  Platt,  Thomas 
Scudmore,  John  Ketcham,  Thomas  Weeks  and  Thomas  Joanes. 

Indefinite  boundaries  were  often  a  source  of  dispute,  that  of 
eastern  Huntington  being  the  most  contested.  In  1695  this  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  from  “Freshpond  to  Whitman’s  Hollow”,  but  not  until 
after  much  litigation  was  it  definitely  defined  according  to  the  survey 
map  of  Scudder  V.  Whitney,  in  1884,  by  markers. 
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Government 

The  first  settlers  of  Huntington  were  English,  some  of  whom  were 
educated  and  familiar  with  the  existing  law  and  constitution.  Using 
this  as  a  basis,  they  established  for  the  community  a  code  of  civil  and 
moral  laws  worthy  of  the  name  of  “Pure  Democracy”,  all  questions 
being  decided  by  majority  vote  in  public  assembly.  While  some  severe 
New  England  laws  were  adopted  and  stocks  erected  for  certain 
penalties,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  extensively  used.  Satis¬ 
factory  dealings  with  the  Indians  promoted  a  reasonable  assurance 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

Isaac  Smith  Farmhouse,  Melville 


of  peace,  and  though  in  1658  at  a  Town  Meeting  it  was  voted  that 
every  man  must  be  provided  with  a  “good  gun  and  sword”  and  a 
fort  erected,  the  precautions  may  have  been  in  fear  of  the  Dutch 
rather  than  the  Indians,  and  'in  1680  the  fort  was  demolished  and 
given  to  the  Reverend  Eliphalet  Jones  for  firewood. 

Huntington  was  independent  of  outside  influence,  until  at  the 
Town  Meeting  of  April  10,  1660,  “the  mayor  vote  was  for  to  be  under 
Coniticot  jeurisdiction.”  This  condition  did  not  remain  long,  for 
with  the  introduction  of  colonial  rule,  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  sum¬ 
moned  two  deputies  from  each  community  to  Hempstead,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1665,  and  on  March  1st,  Jonas  Wood  and  John  Ketcham  appeared 
as  representatives  from  Huntington.  The  results  of  this  meeting 
are  embodied  in  the  Duke’s  Laws  which  appear  in  Volume  1  of 
Huntington  Town  Records.  Herein  Huntington  is  referred  to  as  of 
the  “East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.” 
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These  laws  required  that  Trustees  be  appointed  who  were  vested 
with  authority  to  grant  lands  from  the  “  commonality  ” — public  lands — 
for  farm  or  home  lots.  Special  privileges  in  free  taxation  were 
offered  to  skilled  mechanics,  the  following  quote  being  self-explana¬ 
tory — April  1,  1679 — “this  present  smith  Samuel  Griff en  and  all 
others  that  shall  or  may  desire  land  in  this  town  shall  be  bound  to 
build  and  fence  their  lots  given  them  and  diligently  follow  their 
particular  trades  for  the  benefit  of  the  town.” 

As  public  lands  diminished  the  supervisor,  town  clerk  and  asses¬ 
sors  acted  as  trustees  until  this  obsolete  body  was  replaced  by  the 
Town  Board  consisting  of  supervisor,  town  clerk  and  four  justices 
of  the  peace.  When  the  town  became  second  class,  the  town  clerk 
ceased  to  be  a  member.  The  office  of  J ustice  of  the  Peace  was  of  ‘  ‘  royal 
descent”,  that  is  by  appointment,  until  November  9,  1826,  the  first 
elected  in  Huntington  being  Jacob  Smith  in  April  of  1830. 

At  first  Town  Meetings  were  called  when  needs  arose,  but  later 
became  regular  spring  events,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century  became 
biennial,  officials  holding  office  in  1899  continuing  in  office  until  1901, 
since  which  date  elections  have  been  held  in  odd  years  only.  State 
and  national  elections  were  held  in  the  fall  after  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  by  New  York,  July  26,  1787.  In  1842,  Huntington 
was  divided  into  four  election  districts — today  there  are  thirty — 
and  by  act  of  legislature  in  1887  district  voting  was  established,  but 
the  spring  Town  Meeting  vote  continued  until  1919,  when  for  the 
first  time  town  and  general  elections  were  held  together.  In  1933, 
Huntington  became  a  second  class  town. 

Town  meetings  took  place  for  two  centuries  in  taverns  or  other 
convenient  places,  but  as  the  population  spread  southward,  they 
were  held  in  the  home  of  Elias  Smith  of  Long  Swamp  during  the 
late  1800s  to  accommodate  electors  from  south. 

After  the  separation  of  Babylon  from  Huntington,  assembly  took 
place  in  the  Euterpean  Hall  which  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
New  York  Avenue  and  Main  Street;  the  “Court  Room”  or  other 
available  places.  In  1844,  it  was  voted  to  raise  by  tax  a  sum  suffi¬ 
cient  to  build  a  fireproof  office  for  the  safekeeping  of  public  records, 
which  were  kept  in  the  “Town  Chest”,  but  no  permanent  home  was 
provided  until  1910  when  the  present  Town  Hall  was  erected. 

These  records  reveal  that  in  1673  sixty-three  taxpayers  were 
listed,  and  in  1685  the  value  of  Huntington  estates  was  6298  pounds, 
16  shillings  and  8  pence,  approximately  $31,494.  In  1945-46,  there 
were  23,000  parcels  of  taxable  property  with  a  total  taxation  of 
$2,351,884.61,  and  a  population  of  31,584. 

As  early  as  1680  road  building  became  the  concern  of  the  town — 
Indian  trails  widened  and  straightened  formed  the  main  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  connecting  roads  were  cut.  In  1708,  “serveyors  and 
orderers”  were  elected  to  care  for  the  condition  of  roads,  and  later 
turnpikes  of  varying  widths  were  built,  that  of  the  Huntington- 
Smithtown  Company  in  1845  declaring  a  dividend  of  25  cents  per 
share.  Not  until  1909  did  Huntington  plan  for  adequate  roads,  and 
in  1919  the  first  of  the  major  highway  improvements  was  provided 
for  by  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000  adopted  by  the  taxpayers,  at  which 
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time  the  assessed  valuation  of  Huntington  was  $14,835,203.  In  1945, 
there  were  fifty-one  miles  of  permanent  highways,  and  an  additional 
276  miles  of  town  roads  maintained  at  approximately  $105,000  per 
year. 

Slavery  was  the  accepted  custom  here  from  early  times,  records 
of  sales  appearing  in  the  Town  Records,  until  in  1799  the  law  of 
New  York  State  provided  for  gradual  emancipation  and  finally  for 
full  freedom  in  1827.  The  following  quote  is  one  of  many  appearing 
in  the  Town  Records :  “January  30, 1800 — I  Jonah  Wood — do  manumit 
and  set  free  A  Certain  Female  Slave  by  the  name  of  Mary  aged 
about  fifty-three  years — in  accordance  with  the  Legislature  of  March 
29,  1799,” 

Dependent  poor  were  at  first  farmed  out  but  in  1821  the  Wicks 
homestead  “on  the  west  side  of  the  common  in  the  East  Street” 
was  bought  by  the  town  to  shelter  these  unfortunate  people,  the 
property  being  exchanged  in  1868  for  that  of  Elias  Smith  of  Long 
Swamp,  which  served  as  the  “town  farm”  until  1871  when  the 
County  House  at  Yaphank  was  built.  The  town  now  maintains  a 
Home  Relief  and  Welfare  Department. 

The  Early  Town 
Its  Growth  and  Development 

Settlement  of  the  early  town  around  what  is  now  known  as  “the 
Town  Green”,  appropriately  designated  by  Romanah  Sammis  as 
“The  Heart  of  Huntington”,  seems  to  have  been  natural.  A  map 
of  June  27,  1808,  by  John  Ketcham  shows  the  “Town  Spot”  with 
four  “watering  places”  bounded  by  five  highways — “All  vacant 
ground  lying  between  the  described  highways  to  be  forever  left  open 
and  unobstructed  for  the  privilege  of  watering  places  and  water 
courses.”  This  vacant  land  is  referred  to  in  early  records  as 
“commonage” — land  for  public  use,  while  the  watering  places  consist¬ 
ing  of  ponds,  provided  accommodation  for  the  watering  of  cattle.  All 
that  remains  of  these  watering  places  and  water  courses  is  the  small 
stream  flowing  north. 

Highway  number  1  of  the  map  began  at  the  corner  of  the  house  of 
Widow  Mary  Jarvis  “which  said  corner  of  the  house  bears  from  the 
place  where  Samuel  Fleet’s  dwelling  house  joins  his  store,”  and 
proceeded  north,  being  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  “common”.  This 
was  called  East  Street,  and  the  extension  to  the  south  for  years  was 
known  as  “Town  Hill”, — Park  Avenue  of  today. 

Highway  111  ran  from  Cow  Harbor  Lane  (the  road  to  Cow 
Harbor  or  Northport)  in  a  westerly  direction  over  the  hill  following 
the  course  of  the  present  Main  Street  and  on  to  Oyster  Bay.  This 
was  known  as  Oyster  Bay  Path.  The  three  other  highways  of  this 
map  do  not  exist  today,  having  lost  their  usefulness  with  changing 
times. 

A  map  of  today  would  include  land  to  the  north  which  was  given 
in  1935  by  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Cannon  who  lived  in  the  former  Captain 
Alexander  Mather  house  on  the  northeast  corner  of  East  Street. 
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Branching  north  from  Oyster  Bay  Path,  Wall  Street  led  to  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  while  further  west  a  path  along  which  as  early 
as  1660  cattle  were  driven  to  pasture  at  Horse  Neck,  became  known 
as  Horse  Neck  Path — later  North  Bowerie — now  West  Neck  Avenue. 
The  main  path  to  the  south  followed  the  course  of  the  present  New  York 
Avenue.  The  street  led  from  Oyster  Bay  Path  to  the  Conklin  home¬ 
stead — the  present  home  of  the  Huntington  Historical  Society — through 
Conklin  lands  as  the  “lane”,  becoming  the  “South  Path”  which  was 
joined  by  the  road  from  East  Street,  Spring  Street  and  The  Ridge 
(Nassau  Avenue),  on  through  to  the  Thatch  meadows  of  the  South. 

Other  highways  derived  their  names  from  the  particular  indus¬ 
tries  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.  Mill  Dam  Lane  led  to  the  first  mill 
near  the  head  of  the  harbor;  the  extension  of  this  street  became 
Shoemaker  Lane  when  shoes  were  made  in  the  homes  here.  Early  in 
the  town  records  reference  is  made  to  Mutton  Hollow,  the  road  which 
branches  west  from  Wall  Street  north  of  Mill  Street.  Here  for 
many  years  the  industry  of  sheep-raising  was  carried  on,  and  when 
the  Southdown  sheep  became  the  specialty,  the  road  became  South- 
down  Avenue.  At  the  fork  of  the  road  where  it  bends  north  and 
meets  the  lane  from  West  Neck  Avenue  once  stood  the  first  slaughter 
house  of  Huntington.  In  a  dooryard  on  the  lane  in  those  times' 
could  be  seen  skins  in  process  of  being  tanned,  so  that  the  name  of 
the  lane  became  Tanyard  Lane.  The  old  cider  mill  nearby  for  many 
years  was  operated  by  the  family  of  Rear  Admiral  Hiram  Paulding, 
1787-1878,  whose  special  recipe  produced  such  a  delectable  beverage 
as  to  be  sought  by  people  from  far  and  near. 

The  house  of  Widow  Jarvis  of  the  1808  map  still  stands  as  does 
that  of  Samuel  Fleet.  This  gambrel-roofed  house  has  a  long  impor¬ 
tant  history  but  the  period  of  Fleet’s  occupation  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  colorful.  As  Principal  of  the  Huntington  Academy,  he 
boarded  his  pupils,  caring  for  their  physical  and  moral  well-being;  at 
the  same  time  a  member  of  The  Library  Association;  publisher  of 
Long  Island’s  first  magazine,  The  Long  Island  Journal  of  Philosophy 
and  Cabinet  of  Variety,  1825-1826;  also  of  the  Portico,  1825-1827; 
combining  these  duties  with  that  of  postmaster,  with  headquarters  in 
the  store  which  adjoined  his  home.  This  house  is  now  owned  by 
Reginald  H.  Runge  who  has  carefully  restored  its  beauty. 

Immediately  south  stands  the  house  in  which  Thomas  Powell 
lived.  Outstanding  in  integrity  and  ability,  he  held  every  office  of 
importance  in  the  town,  but  records  show  that  his  religious  scruples 
as  a  Quaker  prevented  his  payment  of  taxes  to  the  church,  and  in 
1689  we  find  that  he  sold  his  holdings  in  Huntington  and  became 
Proprietor  of  the  Bethpage  Purchase.  Also  in  this  house  was  born 
John  Bloomfield  Jarvis,  1795-1885,  noted  engineer,  whose  outstanding 
achievement  was  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  Croton  Aque¬ 
duct  and  distributing  reservoir  of  the  Croton  River  water  supply 
for  New  York  City.  Other  people  of  importance  have  lived  here, 
the  present  occupant  being  Mrs.  Hilda  Taylor,  portrait  painter. 

Platt’s  Inn  at  the  south  corner  of  Highway  1  and  Cow  Harbor 
lane,  which  stood  until  the  1860s,  was  the  center  of  town  activities 
for  many  years,  town  meetings  often  being  held  there.  On  the  cor- 
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ner  of  Horse  Neck  Path  and  Oyster  Bay  Path,  stood  the  Wood  home¬ 
stead  which  has  weathered  the  years  since  1740,  and  sheltered  several 
generations  of  the  Wood  family,  John  Fleet  Wood  being  the  last 
occupant. 

Maps  of  1855,  1860  and  1873  show  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
town  westward,  noting  increasing  homesteads,  as  well  as  places  of 
business.  In  the  Long  Islander  for  September  23,  1870,  the  following 
appears:  “By  far  the  most  important  branch  of  our  manufactories 
is  the  Brick  interest.  There  are  on  the  north  side  of  our  town  six 
manufactories  in  this  branch  that  keep  30  machines  going,  and  employ 
175  men.  The  product  last  year  was  20  million  brick  valued  at 
$180,000.  Next  in  order  comes  the  ship-building  interest  which  employs 
35  to  40  men  and  turns  out  about  $75,000  worth  of  work. 

“There  are  six  carriage  manufactories  employing  25  men  and 
producing  $25,000  of  work ;  four  boot  and  shoe  manufactories  employ¬ 
ing  12  men  with  a  product  of  worth  $15,000;  three  stove  and  tinware 
establishments;  three  bakeries,  two  cabinet  makers,  11  blacksmith 
shops  employing  25  men;  three  harnessmakers,  three  sash  and  blind 
manufactories  with  25  men,  five  grist  mills,  one  pottery,  two  under¬ 
taking,  one  stone  cutter,  one  sand  and  clay  mining  company,  two 
thimble  manufactories,  one  paper  mill  and  one  manufactory  of 
mineral  water.” 

Brickmaking  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  Huntington’s  industries. 
Shipbuilding  was  introduced  by  Thomas  Fleet,  who  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land  in  his  own  boat,  setting  anchor  in  Fleet’s  “hole”  in  1659.  At 
one  time  he  is  said  to  have  had  40  craft  engaged  in  trade. 

Huntington’s  first  mill  was  built  in  1660  on  Mill  Dam  Lane,  and 
operated  by  William  Leverich,  the  first  minister.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  Ludlam,  who  sold  to  Mark  Meggs  in  1669,  who  in  turn 
sold  to  the  town  in  1672.  Jacob  Scudder  next  built  a  mill  nearer  the 
head  of  the  harbor,  which  was  later  sold  to  Zophar  Platt  who  built 
a  dam  and  tide  mill  in  1752  on  the  southwest  of  the  harbor.  It  was 
operated  until  1919,  Daniel  Smith  being  its  last  owner.  The  only 
mill  standing  today  is  the  Lefferts  mill  on  the  property  of  Arthur 
Gwynne  on  West  Neck.  In  1825,  Daniel  Sammis  built  a  sawmill 
behind  where  the  Methodist  church  now ‘stands,  its  superstructure 
being  so  unusual  as  to  be  a  landmark  for  many  years. 

The  growing  of  grain  and  raising  of  cattle  for  New  York  markets 
were  thriving  industries  here  until  the  opening  of  the  western  plains 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Ezra  C.  Prime,  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Prime,  born  in 
New  York  City,  December  20,  1810,  came  to  Huntington  in  1836  and 
established  a  thimble  factory  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Spring. 

During  the  later  1800s  and  early  1900s,  the  entertainment  of 
summer  visitors  occupied  many  of  the  people,  and  as  railroad  serv¬ 
ice  became  more  accommodating,  these  visitors  established  summer 
or  permanent  homes  here,  and  Huntington  became  a  residential  com¬ 
munity.  Among  the  outstanding  men  who  adopted  this  town  as  their 
home  were  Dr.  Joseph  Ray  of  Baltimore,  Charles  R.  Street,  lawyer 
and  historian,  Thomas  Young,  who  became  Judge  of  Suffolk  County, 
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and  Temple  Prime,  famous  conchologist  and  genealogist,  who  endeared 
himself  to  the  town  for  his  many  generous  gifts  and  services.  He 
died  in  1903  leaving  a  sister,  Cornelia,  who  was  no  less  esteemed. 


(From  1903  photo  by  Hal  B.  Fullerton) 

Old  Thimble  Factory  Which  Stood  at  Corner  of 
Spring  Street  and  Main  Street,  Huntington 


Her  gift  to  the  trade  school,  now  used  as  an  Industrial  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  for  Huntington  High  School,  was  but  one  of  her  many  kind 
acts  to  the  town,  and  when  in  1916  she  purchased  the  Gilbert  Scudder 
house  and  property  for  a  hospital,  she  expressed  her  great  concern 
for  humanity.  The  original  building  is  now  used  for  a  nurses’  home, 
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and  the  present  building  which  was  promoted  by  the  Huntington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  through  public  subscription,  was  opened 
October  29,  1933. 

To  August  Hecksher,  whose  home  was  on  property  now  known 
as  Wincoma,  Huntington  owes  its  park  and  museum,  a  most  valuable 
asset  for  education  and  recreation,  which  was  presented  to  the  town 
in  1920.  Within  the  last  half  century,  Huntington  has  assimilated 
many  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  whose  initiative  and  vision  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  success  of  various  progressive  enterprises. 

Churches 

Huntington’s  first  church  was  Congregational.  Organized  in  1658, 
a  meeting  house  was  built  in  1665.  It  stood  about  on  the  site  of  the 
Hecksher  Park  gate.  Worshippers  were  summoned  by  the  beat  of 
the  drum — “Monday,  June  3rd,  1672,  Being  a  training  day  it  was 
agreed  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  company  that  Abiel  Titus  should 
beat  the  drum  Sabbath  days  in  the  fore  and  after  noon; — and  at  all 
times  needful,  as  training  days  *  * 

After  some  controversy  it  was  voted  to  build  a  second  church 
“on  the  East  Hill”  June  24,  1715.  This  building  suffered  considerably 
during  the  Revolution  and  was  replaced  1784  by  the  present  graceful 
edifice.  Its  first  minister,  Reverend  William  Leverich,  spent  much 
time  teaching  Christianity  to  the  Indians.  In  1689,  he  sold  his  lands 
to  Jonas  Wood  and  left  Huntington. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Reverend  Eliphalet  Jones,  who  remained 
pastor  until  his  death  in  1731.  In  1719,  Reverend  Ebenezer  Prime, 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  came  to  Huntington  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Jones, 
and  was  ordained  June  5,  1723.  At  this  time  there  were  41  members 
of  the  church;  during  his  pastorate  328  names  were  added,  there 
were  2381  baptisms  and  822  marriages.  His  home  for  many  years 
was  the  house  on  Spring  Street  now  owned  by  Thomas  Doran.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  he  was  a  refugee  to  Connecticut,  returning  a  sad¬ 
dened  man  through  the  loss  of  his  wife.  His  son,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Youngs  Prime,  an  eminent  physician,  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Prime  who  wrote  an  eccelesiastical  history  of  Long  Island  in  1845. 
Rev.  William  Schenck  served  1793-1817,  and  during  the  ministry  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Robertson,  1817-1823,  the  church  Manse  was  built.  The 
Rev.  William  Samuel  Hess  is  the  seventeenth  resident  pastor. 

Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  rector  of  St.  George’s  Church  in 
Hempstead,  organized  a  group  here  in  1747,  and  the  following  year 
reported  that  a  “church  had  been  built  for  the  worship  of  God  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England.”  It  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  East  Street,  on  land  bought  from  Captain  John  Davis  for  the 
sum  of  five  pounds.  Samuel  Seabury,  Jr.,  served  as  lay  reader  and 
catechist,  under  the  supervision  of  his  father  until  1752.  He  became 
the  first  American-born  Episcopal  Bishop.  The  first  resident  minister, 
Reverend  James  Greaton  of  Boston,  was  appointed  in  1769  and  served 
until  he  died  in  1773.  A  new  gothic  structure,  consecrated  in  1862, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1905,  and  the  present  buildings  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  1908. 
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Methodism  resulted  from  a  series  of  camp  meetings  held  on  East 
Neck  in  1814,  early  gatherings  in  Huntington  being  held  in  a  small 
building  which  had  been  the  cabinet  shop  of  Elbert  Walters.  Among 
the  leaders  were  Isaac  Platt,  Gilbert  Scudder  and  Phineas  Hill,  a 
stone  cutter,  whose  wife  organized  the  first  Sunday  school.  In  1828, 
a  lot  was  bought  for  $95  on  Main  Street  and  a  church  built,  much  of 
the  woodwork  being  supplied  by  the  sawmill  of  Daniel  Sammis. 
The  present  church  was  built  on  the  same  site  in  1863-1864.  It  is 
recorded  that  there  were  11  Methodist  churches  in  Huntington  Town 
in  1845. 

Roman  Catholicism  was  started  in  the  home  of  Matthew  Hoban 
and  the  first  church  was  opened  August  15,  1849,  on  property  now 
the  Catholic  Cemetery.  This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1866, 
and  the  present  brick  structure  was  erected  in  1869  at  a  cost  of 
$29,000.  Parish  buildings  and  a  parochial  school  have  since  been 
added.  Since  1860,  when  Reverend  Jeremiah  J.  Crowley  became  the 
first  resident  pastor,  the  church  has  grown  and  prospered. 

A  second  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  Huntington  in 
1864,  its  building  being  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fire  of  1888,  after 
which  the  present  church  now  known  as  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  built  on  the  same  site. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1868  and  a  building  erected 
on  the  west  side  of  Green  Street,  now  the  home  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Union.  The  present  brick  buildings  on  High  Street,  consisting  of 
church,  parish  house  and  parsonage  were  opened  in  1929. 

The  Evergreen  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1914  in  build¬ 
ings  on  the  east  side  of  Spring  Street.  In  1945,  The  Bethel  African 
Methodist  Church  celebrated  its  centennial  in  the  building  which  was 
erected  in  the  1920s  on  the  site  of  its  first  church.  This  early  build¬ 
ing,  near  the  site  of  the  old  St.  John’s  on  the  east  side  of  Park 
Avenue,  was  originally  used  by  the  Methodist  Church  of  Huntington. 

Schools 

The  detailed  “covenant  and  agreement”  made  on  February  11, 
1657,  between  “the  inhabitants  of  Huntington”  and  Jonas  Houlds- 
worth  recorded  in  the  Huntington  Town  Records  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  event, — “Whereby  the  said  Jonas  Holdsworth 
Doth  engage  himselfe  to  the  said  inhabitants  During  ye  terme  of 
ffoure  yeares  for  to  Schoole  such  persons  or  Children  as  shall  be  put 
to  him  for  yt  end  *  *  In  1660,  it  was  voted  that  “Thomas 

Skidmore  and  Jonas  Alldar  shall  make  a  rate  for  the  skull  house” 
and  we  may  presume  that  both  these  contracts  were  fulfilled.  In 
1713,  a  solemn  agreement  was  made  with  Robert  Macbeth  “to  teach 
school  in  this  town  of  Huntington”. 

A  town  record  of  May  3,  1763,  reading:  “Chosen  to  provide  a 
Master  and  take  care  of  the  New  School  house — Doct.  Platt,  Israel 
Wood,  Samll  Allen,  Reuben  Brush  and  Nathll  Williams”  indicates 
that  a  new  building  had  been  erected,  probably  near  the  East  Street. 
A  school  at  the  harbor  is  mentioned  in  records  dated  1811.  The 
earliest  school  in  western  Huntington  was  originally  on  High  Street, 
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later  replaced  by  a  two-story  building  on  Green  Street.  By  1845, 
L512  pupils  throughout  Huntington  were  attending  24  common  schools. 

Of  the  several  private  schools  established  in  Huntington,  the 
A.cademy  was  outstanding.  Organized  and  financed  by  a  group  of 
public-spirited  citizens,  the  building  was  erected  in  1793  “two  stories 
in  height,  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty-four  feet  wide.”  One  of  the 
subscribers,  Nathaniel  Potter,  son  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Potter  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Williams,  was  also  one  of  Huntington’s  silversmiths.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Potter  Fund”  to  assist  in  education.  In  the  Long  Island 
Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Cabinet  of  Variety,  published  by  Samuel 
Fleet  1825-1826,  while  principal  of  the  Academy,  the  rate  of  tuition 
is  given  as  from  “two  to  five  dollars.”  S.  0.  Lee  was  the  last  prin¬ 
cipal,  his  work  ending  March  26,  1858,  the  property  having  been 
sold  to  the  Union  School. 

Huntington  Union  School  District  was  established  April  13, 1857 — 
the  first  in  New  York  State — and  a  school  was  built  in  1858  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Academy,  at  a  cost  of  $6000.  George  A.  Scudder, 
Brewster  Conklin,  Brewster  Skidmore,  Richard  B.  Post,  George  Wood- 
hull  Conklin  and  Smith  Conklin  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Its  first  principal  was  Samuel  A.  Higgins,  who  had  taught  in 
the  Green  Street  school  since  1854.  A  group  of  six  pupils  graduated 
in  1862,  one  of  whom,  James  Thompson  McKay,  became  a  writer  and 
poet  of  note. 

In  1895,  when  compulsory  education  was  accepted,  there  were  565 
pupils,  maintenance  costing  about  $10,000.  The  enrollment  for  1945- 
46  was  2635  with  a  faculty  of  127  teachers,  33  of  whom  have  Master 
of  Arts  or  Science  Degrees.  1583  former  high  school  students  and 
graduates,  and  18  teachers  served  in  the  armed  forces  in  World  War 
II,  while  all  teachers  and  pupils  contributed  in  time  and  money.  The 
famous  airplane  manufacturer,  LeRoy  R.  Grumman,  graduated  from 
this  High  School. 

Newspapers 

From  Sag  Harbor,  in  the  cradle  of  journalism  on  Long  Island, 
Samuel  Seabury,  in  1821,  brought  The  American  Eagle  to  Hunting- 
ton.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hiram  Herskell,  who  in  turn  sold  to 
Samuel  Fleet,  who  renamed  it  The  Portico.  It  soon  died  and  Hunt¬ 
ington  was  without  a  newspaper  until  1838,  when  Walt  Whitman 
founded  the  Long  Islander  whose  succeeding  publishers  were  Edward 
O.  Crowell,  Bradford  R.  Platt,  Francis  A.  Teale,  George  H.  Shepard 
and  his  son  Charles  E.  Shepard.  In  1894,  the  Long  Islander  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  was  organized  and  Hiram  A.  Baylis  became  publisher 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Shepard  in  1927.  In  1944,  Mr.  Baylis  sold  the 
paper  to  Clarence  H.  MacLachlan  and  Charles  J.  McDermott. 

The  Suffolk  Democrat  began  life  in  1847  with  Daniel  Austin 
editor,  after  whom  came  David  C.  Brush.  For  a  time  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Babylon  by  John  R.  Reed,  and  on  its  return  to  Huntington 
became  the  Suffolk  Bulletin.  In  1865,  it  was  published  and  edited  by 
Charles  R.  Street,  who  also  edited  and  published  the  Huntington 
Town  Records.  After  several  other  ownerships  William  B.  Trainer 
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sold  the  paper  to  the  Lee  Publishing  Company.  In  1928,  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Times  made  its  appearance,  and  after  sixteen  years  merged 
with  the  Bulletin.  The  Suffolk  County  Watchman  was  founded  in 
1936. 

Library 

As  early  as  June  29,  1759,  a  library  existed  in  Huntington,  with 
the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Prime  recorded  as  clerk,  the  record  ending 
1768.  On  February  23,  1875,  the  Huntington  Library  Association 
was  formed,  and  in  1895,  the  library  was  housed  in  the  building 
erected  by  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial  Association.  In  1929, 
money  was  appropriated  from  the  school  taxes  for  its  support,  and 
the  organization  became  known  as  the  Huntington  Public  Library. 
On  January  3,  1946,  the  library  building  was  partially  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  approximately  53,000  volumes  were  removed  to  a  temporary 
home  in  the  old  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  on  Wall  Street. 

Public  Service 

Huntington’s  first  post  office  was  at  Dix  Hills  in  1798,  with  Moses 
Blachley  as  postmaster.  In  the  1820s,  Samuel  Fleet  conducted  a 
post  office  in  the  store  adjoining  his  home  on  the  “Town  Spot”. 
The  post  office  finally  found  permanent  quarters  in  the  Government 
building  on  Carver  Place  erected  in  1937,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$130,000. 

Horse  and  stagecoach  were  the  accepted  means  of  travel  through 
two  centuries,  the  Huntington  and  Cold  Spring  Stage  Coach  lines 
providing  transportation  to  Brooklyn  for  many  years.  In  the  Long 
Islander  for  1846,  the  following  appears: 

“Huntington  Stage  Line 

On  and  after  Monday,  September  15,  the  proprietors  of 
the  above  line  will  run  until  further  notice,  stopping  at  Sea¬ 
man’s  Hotel,  Cold  Spring — 

Leave  Huntington  (Scudder’s  and  Brush  and  Rogers 
Hotel)  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 
Returning  leaving  Hicksville  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
the  cars  which  leave  Brooklyn  at  9y2  o’clock. 

S.  S.  Scudder  &  Co.” 

By  1867,  the  railroad  reached  Huntington,  and  a  stage  met  trains 
until  replaced  by  a  horsecar  line.  In  1909,  came  the  Cross  Island 
Trolley  which  was  abandoned  in  1919.  A  local  trolley  served  until 
1927  when  bus  service  was  introduced. 

At  first,  kerosene  lamps  provided  light  for  the  main  street,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  gas  in  1889,  the  lamplighter  became  a  familiar 
figure.  The  gas  works  at  the  harbor  was  in  operation  until  1919. 
Electricity  had  been  introduced  by  the  Huntington  Light  and  Power 
Company  Inc.  in  1902  and  all  these  properties  were  acquired  by  the 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company  in  1919. 
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The  Huntington  Water  Works  Company  was  incorporated  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1890.  Its  first  pumping  station  was  built  on  Spring  Street. 
In  1920-21,  the  present  property  on  Mill  Dam  Lane  was  acquired 
and  the  new  plant,  operated  by  a  Diesel  engine,  was  built.  On  July 
9,  1927,  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  New  York  Water  Service 
Corporation. 

Excellent  service  is  performed  by  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 
A  meeting  was  held  January  28,  1846,  to  provide  for  a  fire  engine, 
but  not  until  1869  was  a  real  headquarters  erected  on  Wall  Street 
near  Main.  In  1895,  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  voted  to  dis¬ 
band  and  bring  all  its  business  to  a  close,  and  a  new  company  was 
formed — 14  members  being  enrolled.  The  present  building  erected 
on  Main  Street  provides  accommodation  for  9  pieces  of  up-to-date 
apparatus  manned  by  92  volunteers.  Expenses  are  met  by  taxation 
in  Huntington  Fire  District. 

The  Huntington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  chief  function  is 
to  promote  general  progress  in  the  town,  was  organized  in  1925,  and 
for  some  years  maintained  quarters  in  the  Huntington  Hotel  which 
was  built  in  1929. 

The  Huntington  Historical  Society  was  organized  as  the  outcome 
of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  Town  in  1903.  The  present  prop¬ 
erty  became  its  home  June  7,  1911,  through  the  generosity  of  Nellie 
Conklin  Hurd,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  owner.  Here  it 
maintains  a  museum  and  library. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor 

The  “ river  flowing  into  Cold  Spring  Harbor”  of  the  First  Pur¬ 
chase  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  Huntington  portion  of  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  village.  Both  river  and  harbor  in  early  years  were 
used  for  power  to  operate  mills. 

John  Adams  in  1682,  was  granted  the  “town  rights  of  the  stream 
commonly  cited  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cold  Spring  to  set  up  a 
good  sufficient  grist-mill  and  saw-mill  upon  it  *  *  *”,  and  in 

1687,  agreed  to  “resign  up  my  Right”  of  the  saw  mill  to  Jonathan 
Rogers,  who  later  operated  the  grist  mill  also.  Records  show  that 
land  was  granted  to  Jonathan  Rogers  in  this  vicinity,  while  other 
Rogers  lands  lay  on  both  sides  of  Rogers  Road — Turkey  Lane — 
leading  from  Woodbury  Avenue  to  the  valley  in  Cold  Spring,  known 
as  Wigwam  Swamp — Main  Street  of  today.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  road  stood  the  log  house  of  the  Rogers  family  until  1820,  when 
the  present  house,  now  owned  by  Archibald  Roosevelt,  was  built  in 
its  stead. 

A  woolen  mill  was  operated  here  by  Major  Timothy  Carll  before 
1800.  It  was  later  used  by  George  Earle,  organ  builder,  who  sup-, 
plied  the  organ  for  the  second  St.  John’s  Church  of  Huntington, 
built  in  1862.  In  1782,  the  paper  mill  of  Richard  Conklin  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  library,  which  was  erected  in  1912,  by  the 
Village  Improvement  Society  and  on  October  23,  1913,  became  part 
of  the  public  library  system  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Cold  Spring  Harbor  was  created  a  ‘‘Port  of  Delivery”  in  the 
Customs  Collection  Delivery  District  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by 
Act  of  Congress,  March  2,  1799,  which  service  was  abolished  in  1913. 

In  the  later  1800s  a  tanner  carried  on  his  business  in  the  Lewis 
house  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  to  Woodbury,  and  members  of 
the  family — Dowden  brothers — later  built  the  brick  tannery,  so 
familiar  to  passengers  on  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road,  where  drum¬ 
heads  were  manufactured  until  recent  years. 

Jones  and  Hewlett  are  names  long  identified  with  Cold  Spring 
Harbor.  The  old  Jones  homestead  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
State  Fish  Hatchery  and  was  occupied  by  the  Hatchery’s  first 
director,  Frederick  Mather,  who  was  appointed  in  1882.  Later  it 
was  occupied  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport  of  the  Department  of 
Genetics,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington.  In  1890,  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  organized  a  school  of 
biology  near  Bungtown  road.  In  1906,  the  “Department  of  Experi¬ 
mental  Evolution”  came  into  being.  The  Eugenics  Records  Office 
was  established  in  1910,  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Harriman  and  in  1921  the 
two  organizations  became  the  “Department  of  Genetics.” 

The  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Whaling  Company  was  incorporated 
March  24,  1838,  with  a  stock  of  $100,000  for  a  term  of  twenty  years 
“for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  whale  fisheries  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 
and  spermaceti  candles,  and  erecting  dock  accommodations  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.”  The  names  of  William  Jones,  John  H.  Jones, 
Richard  M.  Conklin,  Abner  Chichester,  Zophar  B.  Oakley,  Henry 
Willis,  Samuel  J.  Underwood,  Daniel  Rogers  and  Walter  R.  Jones 
appeared  in  the  charter.  Its  headquarters  were  in  the  Jones  store 
on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor,  with  supply  and  repairing  facilities 
on  the  west  side  of  Bungtown  Road.  This  industry  ended  April  2, 
1860,  when  the  ship  “Splendid”  brought  in  its  last  cargo.  As  a 
tribute  to  this  colorful  period  in  the  life  of  the  village,  a  group  of 
interested  citizens  in  1943  established  the  “Whaling  Museum”. 

Cold  Spring  Harbor’s  early  school  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  present  school.  It  was  succeeded 
in  1870  by  a  new  structure,  which  was  replaced  in  1925  by  the 
present  modern  building. 

Three  churches  have  served  this  community.  St.  John’s  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  was  organized  February  16,  1835.  Its  building,  erected 
on  the  present  site,  was  dedicated  April  5, 1837,  by  Bishop  Onderdonk. 
On  October  17,  1842,  an  organized  body  of  Methodists  met  in  a  newly 
completed  building  which  still  stands  on  Main  Street.  Those  of  the 
Baptist  faith  for  years  journeyed  to  the  Oyster  Bay  church,  whose 
pastor  was  Rev.  Marmaduke  Earle.  His  son,  Samuel  H.  Earle, 
later  came  to  Cold  Spring  to  minister  as  well  as  to  teach  school, 
and  finally  organized  a  group  which  built  the  present  church  in  1847. 

On  the  Stillwell-Van  Velsor  Road,  to  the  south  of  the  lakes, 
once  stood  the  homestead  of  Cornelius  and  Naomi  Van  Velsor, 
parents  of  Louisa  who  married  Walter  Whitman,  and  became  the 
mother  ,  of  Walt  the  poet.  Among  several  old  homes  still  standing  are 
those  of  the  Titus  and  Valentine  families  on  the  road  to  West  Neck. 
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During  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s  the  Glenada  Hotel  accom¬ 
modated  summer  visitors  who  were  brought  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
by  water;  today  automobile-borne  visitors  find  recreation  along  the 
shores,  while  many  prominent  families  have  settled  in  this  pic¬ 
turesque  village,  including  De  Forest,  Jennings,  John  Foster  Dulles 
and,  at  nearby  West  Neck,  the  latter’s  brother  Allan. 

West  Neck 

John  Sammis  owned  land  at  West  Neck  as  early  as  1663, 
approached  by  Mutton  Hollow  Road  which  originally  led  to  Lefferts 
Mill  and  Lloyd  Harbor.  These  lands  are  now  in  Van  Schaick, 
Gwynne  and  Millbank  ownership,  the  latter  property  including  the 
former  estate  of  Rear  Admiral  Hiram  Paulding,  U.  S.  N. 

Other  names  identified  with  this  district  were  Conklin,  Brush 
and  Rogers.  The  estate  of  Roland  Conklin  was  purchased  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  which  was 
opened  in  September,  1930. 

Quantities  of  excellent  clay  were  found  here,  and  in  1676  it  was 
agreed  “yt  garrat  Cloud  shall  have  a  lot  near  ye  brickill  in  ye  west 
neck”,  and  in  September  2,  1680  “it  was  granted  that  John  Davis 
brickmaker  of  Setaket  *  *  *  should  have  the  lot  that  was  formerly 
given  to  garret  gould  on  Condition  that  John  Davis  doe  supply  the 
town  with  good  bricks  as  long  he  liveth.”  In  the  1800s,  these  brick¬ 
yards  were  owned  by  Jones  and  Crossman  and  many  men  were 
employed  in  making  brick  for  the  New  York  market. 

Two  small  schools  served  the  population — one  near  the  “Brick¬ 
yards”  and  one  opposite  the  estate  of  the  late  Timothy  Williams. 
A  large  modern  building  erected  on  Brush  Lane  replaced  these  in 
1935. 

The  natural  beauty  of  this  district  has  attracted  many  home¬ 
makers,  one  of  whom,  George  McKessen  Brown,  built  a  spacious 
dwelling  overlooking  Huntington  Harbor.  In  recent  years  it  was 
enlarged  and  taken  over  for  use  as  a  residental  Roman  Catholic 
school  for  boys,  now  known  as  Coindre  Hall,  Mr.  Brown  occupying 
a  smaller  home  on  the  estate. 

Lloyd’s  Neck 

This  peculiarly  shaped  neck  of  land,  projecting  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  according  to  the  Indian  deed  of  1654,  “makes  the  east  side 
of  Oyster  Bay  and  the  west  side  of  Cow  Harbor.”  It  was  referred 
to  by  the  Indians  as  Caumsett,  and  in  early  records  as  Horse  Neck. 
Names  appearing  in  the  above  deed  are,  Samuel  Mayo,  Daniel  White- 
head  and  Peter  Wright.  They  sold  out  to  Samuel  Andrews,  May 
6,  1658,  after  whose  death  the  neck  was  conveyed  to  John  Richbill, 
September  5,  1660.  Richbill  sold  to  Nathaniel  Sylvester,  Thomas 
Hart  and  Latimer  Sampson,  October  18,  1666.  James  Lloyd  of 
Boston  bought  out  Hart,  and  having  married  Grizzel  Sylvester,  who 
had  become  heiress  of  Sampson,  became  sole  owner  of  Lloyd’s  Neck, 
which  by  manorial  grant  of  March  18,  1685,  became  the  Lordship 
and  Manor  of  Queens  Village.  In  1711,  Henry  Lloyd  purchased  the 
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interests  of  his  brothers  and  became  its  sole  owner,  and  settled  here. 
The  house  at  the  main  gate  of  Marshall  Field’s  estate  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  manor  house,  while  the  house  to  the  west  was  the 
second,  built  about  1764.  Of  Henry  Lloyd’s  four  sons,  John,  who 
married  Amelia,  daughter  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  White  of  Danbury,  lived 
at  the  Neck.  Amelia  also  lived  in  the  house  at  the  junction  of 
Park  and  New  York  Avenues — the  Sutton  home. 

The  second  manor  house  is  included  in  property  purchased  by 
the  late  William  J.  Matheson,  now  owned  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Willis  D.  Wood.  On  the  hill  overlooking  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and 
the  Sound  is  the  main  house,  built  by  Dr.  Richard  H.  Derby,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Lloyd  family,  and  near  this  spot  Benjamin  Thompson 
(Count  Rumford)  erected  a  fort  during  the  Revolution  —  Fort 
Franklin. 

On  the  road  which  originally  ran  north  of  the  present  highway 
was  the  Lloyd  burial  ground.  When  the  property  was  sold  the 
remains  were  interred  in  the  Huntington  Rural  Cemetery,  and  the 
marble  slab  containing  a  list  of  names  of  the  Lloyds  buried  there 
was  removed  to  the  same  place. 

The  lighthouse,  erected  in  1857,  was  discontinued  June  16,  1912, 
and  a  light  on  lower  ground  was  installed. 

Halesite 

At  the  foot  of  Young’s  Hill,  where  it  meets  Park  Avenue,  is 
the  Town  Dock.  When  the  post  office  was  established  here  in  1899, 
the  name  Halesite  was  adopted.  The  East  Neck  lands  lie  between 
Huntington  Harbor  and  Centerport  Harbor,  the  old  trail  leading 
from  the  old  Town  Dock  to  Fleet’s  Cove  and  Centerport,  while 
Vineyard  road  leads  to  the  beach.  On  the  west  of  this  road  the 
old  Conklin  farm  house  still  stands,  and  on  the  east  were  Chichester 
lands.  It  is  here,  near  the  former  estate  of  George  Taylor,  that  he 
set  the  boulder  which  reads: 

Nathan  Hale 

In  Everlasting  Remembrance. 

Still  further  east  were  the  Fleet  and  Selleck  farms,  and  it  was 
on  the  latter  that  a  private  school  was  conducted  for  many  years. 

On  October  22,  1751,  Adam  States,  a  resident  of  Horse  Neck, 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  was  granted  permission  to  take  away  “white 
clay  lying  and  being  in  ye  East  Neck”  for  his  personal  use,  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  at  one  shilling  per  cord.  In  the  later  1800s 
the  Eckerson  brickyards  operated  here. 

Centerport 

At  Centerport  (Little  Cow  Harbor)  mills  were  early  erected, 
that  of  Sylvanus  Townsend,  in  1774,  being  the  most  important.  The 
last  owner  was  William  Titus.  Much  of  the  Little  Neck  was  the 
property  of  Phineas  Sills  and  the  neck  was  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Sills  Neck.  Here  in  the  1800s  the  Northport  Clay  and  Fire  Sand 
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Company  flourished.  Part  of  the  Sills  property  is  included  in  the 
William  K.  Vanderbilt  estate,  where  in  1935,  a  marine  museum  was 
built  in  memory  of  his  son. 

The  first  church  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  in  the 
early  1800s  inspired  by  the  Methodist  movement,  but  some  years 
later  was  moved  to  Commack. 

A  second  church,  “Union  Meeting  House”,  was  built  on  the 
original  site  in  1844  “to  be  open  and  free  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians  in  good  standing  in  society.”  The  present  structure 
was  erected  on  May  12,  1901. 

A  school  house  which  originally  stood  at  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
was  replaced  in  1933  by  a  modern  building  on  Little  Neck. 

At  the  four  corners  stands  the  old  Suydam  house,  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  old  homesteads.  Its  spacious  rooms  are  built 
around  a  huge  chimney  in  which  was  the  earliest  type  of  brick  oven. 

Northport 

As  the  road  winds  along  the  shore  from  Centerport  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction,  it  passes  Scudder  lands,  with  the  home  on  the  north 
and  the  cemetery  on  the  south.  At  the  bend,  after  passing  the 
branch  road  which  leads  to  Clay  Pits,  once  stood  the  Chichester  mill, 
known  as  the  “Trough  Mill”  because  it  was  fed  by  impounded  water 
through  a  large  wooden  pipe.  The  map  of  1873  shows  the  last 
owner  as  Henry  Taylor.  This  property  is  now  owned  by  the  North- 
port  Water  Works  Company. 

First  known  as  Cow  Harbor,  homes  were  early  built  near  the 
water,  one  of  these  being  that  of  Ebenezer  Bryant.  A  path  laid 
out  here  in  1790  became  known  as  Bryant’s  Landing,  and  for  some 
years  the  district  assumed  that  name. 

Shipbuilding,  with  attending  stores,  marine  railways,  & c.,  occu¬ 
pied  most  of  the  citizens  of  Northport  for  many  years,  names 
identified  with  the  first  mentioned  being  Bunce  and  Baylis,  1828; 
Isaac  Scudder  Ketcham,  Nathaniel  R.  White,  Moses  B.  Hartt,  Samuel 
Pryor  Hartt,  Erastus  Hartt,  Edwin  Lefferts,  and  Jesse  and  David 
Carll.  To  facilitate  transportation  to  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  the 
scene  of  these  busy  activities  (which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Town 
Park),  Woodbine  Avenue  was  cut  in  1827,  while  the  road  to  the 
north  of  Main  Street  was  cut  a  little  later.  This,  first  known  as 
New  Street,  became  Bay  view  Avenue.  Scudder  Avenue  was  so 
named  because  it  passed  through  the  Scudder  property. 

Following  the  course  of  Main  Street  eastward,  it  reaches  Ocean 
Avenue,  which  leads  to  Eaton’s  Neck,  then  on  to  the  Hook — Five 
Corners,  past  lands  formerly  owned  by  Bryant  Skidmore,  whose 
home,  now  the  oldest  in  Northport,  is  owned  by  Mrs.  David  W. 
Couch. 

Two  school  districts  served  Northport  and  its  “Harbor”.  In 
1870,  a  new  school  was  built  south  of  Scudder  Avenue,  and  here 
Crabmeadow  united  with  Northport  and  organized  a  high  school— 
its  first  class  graduating  in  1900.  In  1922,  the  East  Northport  and 
Eaton’s  Neck  districts  were  united  with  Northport  and  the  present 
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building  erected  in  1925.  The  Huntington  Town  portion  of  Fresh- 
pond  district  was  added  in  1928. 

A  Presbyterian  Church  was  built  in  Freshpond  in  1780,  to  which 
people  of  Northport  travelled  until  in  1829  it  was  moved  to  the 
Hook.  The  present  church  on  Main  Street  was  built  in  1873.  In 
the  1860s  a  small  church  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Church  Streets  served  a  group  of  Presbyterians,  services  being  led 
by  Rev.  I.  B.  Smith.  This  property  is  now  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  while  a  short  distance  to  the  south  is  the  Allen 
A.  M.  E.  Church,  erected  in  1908. 

A  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1833  on  property  once  owned 
by  Selah  Bunce,  at  the  head  of  the  harbor.  In  1852,  a  brick  church 
was  built  on  Main  Street,  a  larger  building  being  erected  in  front  of 
this  in  1872. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  the  1880s  by  a 
group  of  employees  of  the  Edward  Thompson  Publishing  Company, 
services  being  held  for  a  time  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  which 
had  been  moved  to  Woodbine  Avenue.  The  present  church  was 
built  later  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  Littlejohn,  November  24,  1891. 

Northport  Library,  first  known  as  The  Northport  Literary  and 
Library  Union,  became  a  free  library  in  1911,  still  being  voluntarily 
supported.  Funds  were  raised,  augmented  by  a  Carnegie  grant  of 
$10,000,  and  the  present  library  opened  December  13,  1914,  current 
expenses  being  met  by  taxation. 

In  1887,  Edward  Thompson  Company  first  published  the 
American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  but  in  1935,  its  activities 
were  transferred  to  Brooklyn. 

The  Northport  Electric  Light  Company,  incorporated  in  1893, 
is  now  merged  with  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  whose  main 
generating  plant  for  Long  Island  is  on  Woodbine  Avenue. 

Northport  has  two  newspapers:  the  Journal,  established  in  1875, 
and  the  Observer,  established  in  1924. 

The  post  office  of  Crabmeadow  was  established  on  April  15, 
1820,  with  Charles  Scudder  as  postmaster.  In  1840,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Northport  and  in  1936  the  present  building  was  erected 
on  Main  Street. 


Eaton’s  Neck 

In  1646,  Theophilus  Eaton,  Governor  of  New  Haven,  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  from  the  Indians,  including  the  neck  which 
came  to  be  known  as  Eaton’s  Neck.  After  a  succession  of  owners, 
Governor  Richard  Nicolls  granted  a  patent  in  1667  to  George 
Baldwin,  and  in  1686,  Governor  Dongan  created  it  the  Lordship 
and  Manor  of  Eaton  to  Richard  Bryan  and  his  son  Alexander.  In 
1792,  John  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  purchased  the  neck  to 
which  was  added  Duck  Island  in  1815.  On  June  16,  1798,  he  deeded 
to  the  JTnited  States  ten  acres  of  land  for  a  lighthouse  and  a  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  thereon  in  1799.  A  life-saving  station  was  main¬ 
tained  during  the  1800s,  but  discontinued  for  some  years  until  1936 
when  $126,700  was  appropriated  for  a  new  station.  Much  of  the 
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land  early  came  into  the  ownership  of  Cornelius  H.  DeLamater 
who  m  the  late  1800s  conducted  Beacon  Farm,  noted  for  the  raising 
of  thoroughbred  cattle.  In  1936  the  farm  was  sold. 

Crab  meadow 

Crabmeadow  suggests  to  the  people  of  today  the  Town  Park,  but 
it  also  embodies  lands  which  were  included  in  numbers  7,  8,  9,  and 

^  i  Ji  ^arms>  which  were  laid  out  in  territory  between  Northport 
and  the  Nissequogue  River  in  September  23,  i672.  Among  early 
land  owners  were  such  names  as  Lewis,  Arthur,  Smith  and  Skidmore. 

Freshpond 

East  of  Crabmeadow  is  the  village  of  Fort  Salonga — Fresh- 
pond  of  the  boundary  “Freshpond  to  Sump  warns  ’  the  boundarv 
line  beginning  on  the  west  side  of  the  Freshpond,  at  the  junction  of 
Bread  and  Cheese  Hollow  Road  and  the  road  from  The  Hook.  When 
t  le  post  office  was  established  in  the  1880s  the  name  was  changed 
trom  Freshpond  to  save  confusion  with  the  town  of  the  same  name 
m  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  became  Fort  Salonga  after 
the  tort  built  there  during  the  Revolution  by  a  British  officer  named 
Slongo.  Smith,  Gildersleeve,  Ketcham,  Skidmore  and  Rogers  are 
among  the  names  of  early  families  here.  The  Presbyterian  church 
when  built  m  the  1700s  was  the  only  church  between  Huntington 
and  Smithtown.  The  Reverend  Joshua  Hartt  served  a  few  years 

hei  e  while  pastor  at  Smithtown.  In  1829  the  church  was  moved 
to  the  Hook. 

Huntington  Station 

Huntington  Station  grew  up  around  the  railroad  line  which 
serves  Huntmgton  village.  The  depot  originally  stood  on  the  west 
side  of  New  York  Avenue,  but  in  1909-1910,  the*  avenue  was  bridged 
and  the  present  station  built  to  the  east.  During  the  late  1800s 
horse  laces  weie  run  here  at  what  was  called  the  Fairground.  In 
1890,  when  the  post  office  was  established  in  the  railroad  station  office 
where  A.  S.  Pettit  combined  the  duties  of  stationmaster  and  post¬ 
master,  the.  post  office  became  Fairground.  On  August  24,  1912  the 
name  Huntington  Station  was  adopted,  but  at  the  present  time  there 
is  agitation  for  another  change,  some  citizens  advocating  Hunting- 

ton  Manor,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Fire  Department  some  years 
ago.  J 

The  Pettits  also  conducted  a  lumber  and  feed  business  in  the 
property  now  owned  by  the  Nassau  Suffolk  Lumber  &  Supply  Corp. 
where  for  many  years  the  post  office  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Pettit! 
It  is  now  located  in  the  old  school  house  on  School  Street.  In  1913 
ihe  Lincoln  School  was  built  to  accommodate  the  growing  popula- 
tion,  and  a  few  years  later  the  Roosevelt  School  was  erected  on 

Ninth  Street.  St.  Hugh’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  also  maintains  a 
parochial  school. 

,,  2?e  church  at  Huntington  Station  was  a  chapel  built  bv 

the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on  New  York  Avenue,  near  where 
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the  theater  stands  today.  The  present  Bethany  Church  was  built 
on  West  Ninth  Street  in  1926,  and  in  1928  became  a  separate  unit, 
retaining  Rev.  Thomas  McIntyre  who  still  serves.  In  1911,  a  branch 
church  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
New  York  Avenue  and  Tenth  Street,  through  the  generosity  of  mem¬ 
bers,  among  whom  was  Miss  Cornelia  Prime.  Her  connection  with 
Grace  Church,  in  New  York,  is  thought  to  have  inspired  the  name  of 
Grace  Chapel.  In  1944,  the  church  became  a  self-sustaining  body, 
its  first  minister  being  Rev.  Walter  Tuhey.  St.  Hugh’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  at  first  a  mission,  became  a  separate  unit  in  1913. 
Other  churches  are:  St.  Peter’s  Lutheran,  Gloria  Dei  Lutheran, 
Immanuel  Baptist,  Pentecostal,  and  the  Jewish  Center. 

Long  Swamp 

In  1667,  Nathaniel  Foster  was  allowed  to  take  up  land  “neare 
to  the  Long  Swamp  at  the  up  side  of  Tredwell’s  Plaine  on  the  east 
side  of  the  south  path.”  The  name  Tredwell  soon  disappeared, 
while  Smiths  and  Fleets  survived. 

The  old  Smith  homestead,  built  by  Samuel  in  the  1600s,  stood 
for  many  years,  through  Josiah,  Jonathan,  Josiah,  Ezra  and  finally 
Elias  Smith,  who  sold  the  house  to  the  Town  for  the  “Town  farm”, 
1868-1871.  This  house  stood  on  the  east  fork  of  Hollow  Ponds 
Road,  and  served  as  stopping  place  for  the  stage  coach,  as  well  as 
for  annual  meetings.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  the  home  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Prime,  1778-79,  and  that  several  marriages  were  performed 
in  the  old  place. 

Greenlawn  —  Old  Fields 

Cattle  driven  from  the  old  Town  Spot  along  Cow  Harbor  Lane 
found  pasture  in  Old  Fields.  It  became  Greenlawn  when  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  station  was  built  in  1867.  Its  large  school  building, 
built  in  1924,  replaced  an  earlier  one  of  1870.  In  1875,  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  was  organized  by  Rev.  I.  B.  Smith. 

East  Northport  —  Clay  Pits 

East  Northport  was  first  known  as  Clay  Pits,  because  of  its  clay 
deposits.  When  the  railroad  spur  to  Northport  was  discontinued 
and  the  new  station  built  in  1867,  the  name  East  Northport  was 
adopted.  Its  first  school  was  on  Vernon  Valley  Road,  replaced  later 
by  a  school  building  south  of  the  track.  In  1939,  the  modern  “Lark- 
field  School”  was  opened  and  the  old  building  was  used  as  a  library 
until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1945. 

The  Union  Methodist  Church,  once  a  branch  of  the  Northport 
Church,  was  built  in  1905-6.  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Church  was 
organized  March  15,  1914,  and  the  present  church  was  erected  in 
1923. 

COMMACK  (WlNNECOMAC) 

At  Commack — Pleasant  Land — Joseph  Whitman  was  owner  of 
the  first  of  the  “ten  farms  of  1672” — River  Head  Farm.  Until  the 
death  of  Ann  Whitman  in  1912,  land  here  remained  in  Whitman 
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ownership.  It  was  then  purchased  by  the  Wyandanch  Club.  The 
old  homestead  stood  on  Indian  Head  Road,  and  it  was  here  that 
Colonel  George  Washington  dined  while  journeying  from  Boston  by 
way  of  Long  Island  through  “Joseph  Whitman’s  Great  Hollow”  to 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  March,  1756.  The  pewter  platter  used  on  that 
occasion  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Whitman  descendants — the 
family  of  the  late  Lester  B.  Gildersleeve  of  East  Northport. 


Birthplace  of  Walt  Whitman  at  West  Hills,  Huntington  Town 


On  the  north  side  of  Burr  Lane,  Smith  Burr  kept  a  hotel  in 
the  1800s,  though  the  breeding  of  fine  horses  was  his  chief  interest, 
as  it  was  of  his  son,  Carll  S.,  and  grandson,  Senator  Carll  S.  Burr. 

This  district  was  the  military  training  ground  for  troops  of  the 
Western  Regiment  of  Suffolk  County,  organized  in  1775. 

Two  school  houses  served  north  and  south  Commack,  until  a 
building  was  erected  west  of  Whitman’s  Hollow.  This  was  replaced 
in  1924  by  the  present  brick  structure. 

The  toll-gate  of  the  Smithtown-Huntington  turnpike  was  at 
Whitman’s  Hollow,  and  just  north  on  the  east  side  of  the  road 
stands  the  Methodist  Church — the  oldest  in  Suffolk  County — organ¬ 
ized  in  1783  and  built  in  1789. 

Early  families  who  settled  in  Commack  were  Carll,  Harned, 
Smith,  Strong,  Brush,  Wicks  and  Whitman. 
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West  Hills 

At  West  Hills,  in  1769,  was  born  Silas  Wood,  congressman  and 
historian.  To  the  east  of  his  birthplace,  is  the  old  Chichester  home, 
formerly  Peace  and  Plenty  Inn,  and  still  further  east  were  the 
Whitman  lands,  both  of  these  families  having  settled  here  in  the 
1660s.  The  last  Whitman  to  live  here  was  Jesse,  whose  brother 
Walter  built  the  “new  home”  on  the  east  plain,  to  which  he  brought 
his  bride  Louisa  Van  Velsor,  and  where  their  son  Walt  the  poet 
was  born,  May  31,  1819.  Four  years  later  the  family  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  but  Walt  returned  to  his  beloved  Huntington  as  teacher 
and  journalist,  and  established  the  Long  Islander,  of  Huntington, 
in  1838.  In  1855,  he  published  his  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass, 
his  first  step  towards  becoming  one  of  the  world’s  great  poets. 

The  Solomon  Smith  farm  on  the  old  road  which  runs  south 
from  the  Wood  birthplace,  was  once  known  as  Mount  Misery.  This 
property  is  now  owned  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson  who,  as  well 
as  being  a  good  neighbor,  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
by  serving  well  as  Secretary  of  War  during  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

Melville  —  Sweet  Hollow 

At  Melville — Sweet  Hollow — Zophar  Ketcliam,  1746-1837,  wrote 
“Lines  on  the  Erection  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1829”  and 
“Sweet  Hollow,  February  5,  1833”.  These  verses  were  printed  in 
1833  by  Conklin  Baylis,  who  tells  of  John  Howard  Smith  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  who  lived  together  there  sixty-six  years,  and  had 
seventeen  children,  and  whose  descendants  did  “to  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  amount  *  *  *”.  In  later  life  Conklin  Baylis  became 

a  local  preacher  and  saw  the  Methodist  Church  of  1845  erected  in 
Lower  Sweet  Hollow,  now  known  for  miles  around  as  the  “Church 
in  the  Wildwood.” 


Half  Way  Hollows 

The  Half  Way  Hollow  Hills,  on  the  undated  map  of  Silas  Wood 
is  indicated  as  of  the  Goshen  Purchase  of  1706,  which  included  the 
lands  of  Jacob  Conklin,  1677-1754.  An  account  of  money  received 
from  Jacob  Conklin  in  1713,  for  land  sold  to  him  by  the  town  trus¬ 
tees,  recorded  in  the  town  records,  gives  a  list  of  some  150  names  of 
those  whose  claims  were  satisfied,  and  indicates  the  great  wealth  of 
this  man.  His  home  in  Half  Hollows  stood  until  1918  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  burial  ground  on  the  hill  being  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  mark  of  the  family  which  lived  here  for  almost  two  centuries. 
Baylis,  Nostrand  and  Wicks  were  familiar  names  in  the  district  for 
many  years. 

Dix  Hills 

The  most  northern  of  the  Dix  Hills,  lying  between  Old  Fields 
and  Commack,  has  long  been  known  as  Dumpling  Hill.  The  south¬ 
ern  Dix  Hills  stretch  some  distance  south  of  the  Jericho  Turnpike. 
Ananias  Carll  settled  here  in  1698,  since  which  time  the  name  of 
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Carll  has  persisted  down  in  that  section.  The  old  Carll  homestead 
north  of  the  Turnpike  is  now  the  Doscher  home. 

Lands  to  the  south  of  the  Turnpike,  east  of  Deer  Park  Avenue, 
were  once  owned  by  Major  Timothy  Carll  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
The  old  homestead  still  stands,  while  nearby  is  the  birthplace  of 
“Priest  Hartt”.  Here,  on  September  17,  1738,  Joshua  “Priest’’ 
Hartt  was  born.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1770,  installed  pastor 
of  the  Smithtown  Presbyterian  Church  in  1774,  he  was  an  outstand¬ 
ing  rebel  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  made  a  prisoner.  When 
he  returned  to  private  life  he  became  a  surveyor. 

The  name  of  Blachley  is  still  found  among  the  residents  of  Dix 
Hills  where  in  1769  was  born  Moses,  who  became  first  postmaster 
of  Huntington,  held  town  offices  and  practiced  medicine. 

In  1931,  Dix  Hills  and  Half  Way  Hollows  school  districts  united 
in  building  and  maintaining  a  new  school — The  Hills  School. 

A  230-acre  plot  near  Deer  Park  will  soon  be  the  site  of  an 
airport  to  be  known  as  the  “Huntington- Atlantic  Airport.” 


The  Town  of  Babylon 
Lorena  M.  Frevert 
Historian,  Village  of  Lindenhurst 

The  Town  of  Babylon  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  on  March  13,  1872.  Prior  to  that  date  the  sixty- 
five  square  miles  which  comprise  Babylon  town  land  on  the  shore 
of  the  Great  South  Bay  were  a  part  of  the  township  of  Huntington. 
The  latter  township  acquired  this  area  of  land  by  purchases  in  the 
years  1657  to  1755  from  Indians  of  the  Secatogue  and  Massapequa 
tribes  who  claimed  ownership  to  the  east  and  west  portions 
respectively. 

The  lush  growth  of  salt  hay  on  the  marshy  necks  jutting  into 
the  South  Bay  attracted  the  Huntington  settlers.  In  the  absence  of 
domestic  grasses  they  found  in  the  salt  thatch  a  much-needed  cattle 
fodder. 

The  first  salt  meadow  necklands  were  purchased  on  June  1,  1657, 
by  Jonas  Wood  “for  liimselfe  and  the  rest  of  his  neighbors  of 
Huntington”  from  Wyandance,  the  Grand  Sachem  of  all  Long  Island, 
and  Resossechok,  the  chief  of  the  Secatogue  Indians  who  occupied 
the  land.  The  deed  included  five  necks  called  Sumpwams,  Little 
East  Neck,  Great  East  Neck,  Santapogue,  and  Neguntatogue  for 
which  the  white  men  gave  “twelve  coates,  twenty  howes,  twenty 
hatchets,  twenty  knives,  ten  pounds  of  powder,  ten  pounde  of  lead 
and  one  great  Cettell  and  one  hatt,  present  in  hand,  and  doth  further 
promise  to  give  to  the  above  Sachem,  every  yeare,  a  Coat  for  six 
years”. 

The  next  westerly  neck  called  Little  Neck  was  bought  of  the 
Secatogue  tribe  on  July  23  of  the  same  year  for  “one  gun  and  one 
Pistol  and  two  pounds  of  powder”.  Wyandance  on  August  17, 
1658,  sold  the  three  necks  of  Copiague,  Great  Neck,  and  Half  Neck, 
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adjoining  Little  Neck  on  the  west  for  “12  coats,  20  lbs  powder,  20 
dutch  hatchets,  20  dutch  howes,  20  dutch  knives,  10  shirts,  200  muxes, 
5  paire  of  ‘handsom’  stockings,  one  good  dutch  hatt,  and  a  great 
fine  Looking  glass,  and  for  Choconoe,  for  his  wages  and  going  to 
marke  out  the  Lands  shall  have  for  himselfe  one  coat,  fower  pounds 
of  poudar,  six  pound(s)  of  led,  one  dutch  hatchet,  as  alsoe  seventeen 
shilling  in  wampum”.  Tackapousha,  Chief  of  the  Massapequa 
Indians  who  possessed  the  land  covered  in  this  transfer,  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  Wyandance  and  Lyon  Gardiner  to  sign  the  deed  although 
it  “grieved  his  heart”.  A  few  years  later  a  dispute  arose  between 
Oyster  Bay  and  Huntington  concerning  the  western  boundary  of  this 
purchase  and  the  Indian  Choconoe,  who  had  marked  out  the  land, 
was  called  upon  in  1665  to  point  out  the  western-most  tree  he  had 
marked.  This  closed  that  controversy. 

In  May  of  1697  Josiah’s  Neck  and  West  Neck,  the  two  last 
necks  and  the  most  westerly  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  town¬ 
ship  of  Babylon,  were  purchased  from  the  Massapequa  Indians. 
Josiah’s  Neck  was  deeded  to  John  Ketcham  and  Jonas  Platt  and 
West  Neck  to  John  Ketcham,  James  Chichester  and  Timothy  Conklin, 
Senior,  all  of  Huntington. 

At  a  town  meeting  of  April  12,  1671,  it  was  voted  that  “every 
man  who  has  meadow  on  any  neck  at  the  south  side  may  have  the 
liberty  to  purchase  what  upland  he  can  of  the  Indians  according  to 
his  proportion  of  meadow  provided  it  be  on  neck  of  that  their 
meadow  lieth”.  Upland  purchases  of  fresh  meadow  “as  hie  north¬ 
ward  as  the  Indian  path”  and  of  the  brush  plains  beyond  followed. 
On  July  12,  1689,  the  Secatogue  Indians  conveyed  the  upland  of 
Santepogue  Neck  to  the  owners  of  the  lower  neck  meadows  “for 
the  kindness  and  great  love  they  had  unto”  them.  The  same  year 
the  fresh  meadows  of  Sumpwams  and  Neguntatogue  passed  from 
Indian  hands.  Copiague  uplands  were  acquired  in  1693  and  Little 
East  Neck  in  1697. 

The  Baiting  Place  Purchase  of  1698,  a  part  of  which  lies  in  the 
northwest  section  of  Babylon  Town,  and  the  Squaw  Pit  Purchase 
of  1699  in  the  northeast  section  transferred  to  the  white  settlers 
large  tracts  of  pine  brush  and  plain.  In  the  former  deed  the  Mas¬ 
sapequa  Indians  reserved  the  right  of  fishing  and  hunting  and 
“gathering  of  plume  and  hucel  bearyes”. 

Beachland  and  Great  South  Bay  islands  were  also  added  to 
township  territory  about  this  time.  Samuel  Ketcham  of  Huntington 
bought  a  South  Bay  island  in  1689  from  the  Secatogue  Indians  and 
Robert  Kellum  acquired  an  island  in  1691.  The  beachland,  east  of 
the  Huntington  town  patent  line  to  the  west  side  of  Massapequa 
Gut  “together  with  all  sunken  marshes  and  islands  now  unpur¬ 
chased”  and  including  all  creeks  and  coves,  became  the  property 
of  the  town  trustees  on  October  29,  1705,  by  purchase  from  the 
Secatogue  Indians. 

Indians  of  the  Massapequa  tribe  transferred  their  last  holdings 
in  the  township  of  Huntington  in  1698  but  the  Secatogue  tribe  con¬ 
tinued  signing  land  deeds  until  1755.  In  all  twenty-five  land  grants 
were  made  by  these  two  Indian  tribes. 
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Inaccurate  boundary  descriptions  in  the  original  town  patents 
and  the  overlapping  title  grants  in  the  many  Indian  deeds  led  to 
several  boundary  disputes  between  adjoining  towns  and  the  Town 
of  Huntington.  One  in  1665  involving  the  then  existing  southwest¬ 
ern  boundary  of  the  town  has  already  been  mentioned.  Oyster  Bay 
and  Huntington  towns  continued  for  many  years  to  have  periodic 
boundary  controversies.  As  the  result  of  one  misunderstanding 
boundary  readings  were  made  in  1797  and,  in  1860,  following  another 
dispute,  a  series  of  monuments  was  erected  on  the  west  from  the 
north  to  the  sea. 

Islip  township  and  Huntington  were  involved  in  law  suits  over 
the  boundary  in  the  southeast  portion.  The  Nicolls  Patent  in  1666 
established  the  east  line  from  Nesequake  (Smithtown)  River  to  the 
sea.  The  Dongan  Patent  of  1688  and  the  Fletcher  Patent  of  1694 
changed  this  line  from  Fresh  Pond  to  Sumpwams  River  and  thence 
to  the  sea.  A  large  tract  between  the  “old  patent  line”  and  this 
last  “confirmation  line”  was  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  con¬ 
troversy  ended  in  a  court  decision  in  1814  granting  Huntington 
town  the  larger  share  of  the  tract.  The  town  trustees  in  1855  sold 
the  3000  acres  to  individual  buyers  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  received  was  used  as  bounty  payments  to  enlistees  from  the 
town  in  the  Civil  War. 

In  1807,  William  Nicoll  of  Islip  town  brought  suit  against  the 
Huntington  trustees  for  recovery  of  certain  islands  in  the  Great 
South  Bay  (Cap  Tree,  Oak  and  Grass  Islands)  and  adjacent  beach- 
lands.  The  Nicoll  family  claimed  title  under  grants  of  the  Colonial 
governors  while  Huntington  based  its  claim  on  Indian  purchases. 
After  seven  years  in  the  courts  the  suit  was  dismissed.  As  a  com¬ 
promise  a  committee  from  Islip  in  1818  deeded  all  islands  west  of  the 
middle  of  Broad  Creek  on  Cap  Tree  Island  to  the  Trustees  of 
Huntington. 

A  monumented  eastern  boundary  line  between  the  townships  of 
Babvlon  and  Islip  was  established  from  surveys  made  in  1872  and 
1884. 

The  Huntington  settlers  did  not  delay  in  making  use  of  their 
acquired  lands  to  the  south.  By  1670,  ox-driven  carts  were  following 
established  Indian  paths  down  to  the  necks  where  the  salt  hay  was 
harvested  for  winter  stock  feed.  The  undivided  town  meadow  lands 
on  the  necks  and  on  the  South  Bay  islands  were  held  in  common  and 
were  leased  each  fall  to  Huntington  residents. 

In  the  early  1700s,  a  few  Huntington  farmers  moved  their  house¬ 
holds  southward  and  established  homes  in  the  Half  Hollow  section 
of  the  mid-island  ridge  of  hills  called  then  as  now  Dicks  (Dix)  Hills. 
Among  the  first  Half  Hollow  settlers  was  Jacob  Conklin,  an  unwill¬ 
ing  member  of  Captain  Kidd’s  crew  who  made  a  successful  escape 
from  the  Captain’s  boat  while  anchored  near  Northport.  He  found 
refuge  with  the  Indians  in  the  hill  section  and  from  them  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land.  A  homestead  was  built  about  1710  and 
remained  for  four  generations  in  the  Conklin  family.  Later  owners 
included  General  James  J.  Casey,  a  brother-in-law  of  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  and  the  latter’s  son  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.  General  Grant,  while 
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president,  often  found  in  visits  to  the  old  Conklin  home,  at  Half 
Hollows  the  peace  and  quiet  he  desired.  In  1918,  while  unoccupied, 
the  homestead  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  sand  and  clay  found  in 
the  soil  of  the  Conklin  property  were  utilized  in  the  1800s  by  brick¬ 
making  concerns;  its  reputed  medicinal  waters  were  bottled  in  more 
recent  years  by  the  Colonial  Mineral  Springs  Company.  The  site 
of  the  Conklin  home  is  presently  owned  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn.  On  a  nearby  hill  is  the  Conklin  cemetery 
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Nat  Conklin  House,  Babylon 


wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Jacob  Conklin  and  many  of  his 
descendants. 

The  Half  Hollow  Hill  settlers  were  followed  by  more  venturesome 
families  who  went  to  the  heads  of  the  south  necks.  There  they  built 
homes  along  the  old  Indian  Path  called  the  South  Road  (Montauk 
Highway).  The  first  home  in  the  Sumpwams  Neck  area,  which  later 
became  the  village  of  Babylon,  was  erected  on  the  South  Road  about 
1760  and  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Nehemiah  Heartte  family. 

Other  early  homes  were  those  of  Abraham  Wanzer  on  the  South 
Road  at  West  Neck  South  (Amityville)  and  Zebulon  Ketcham’s  home 
and  tavern  on  the  same  road  in  East  Amityville.  At  this  latter  home 
President  George  Washington  dined  while  on  his  tour  of  Long  Island 
in  1790.  In  Onderdonk’s  Annals  it  is  written  that  “He  dined  at 
Zebulon  Ketchams,  Huntington  South,  and  begged  the  landlord  to 
take  no  trouble  about  the  fare  and  on  leaving  gave  a  half  ‘Joe’ 
and  a  kiss  to  his  daughter”.  From  Washington’s  own  diary  under 
the  date  of  April  21,  1790,  we  read,  “We  dined  at  Captain  Zebulon 
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Ketcham’s,  Huntington  South,  which  had  a  public  house,  but  now  a 
private  one;  that  is,  receives  pay  for  what  is  furnished.  This  house 
was  about  14  miles  from  South  Hempstead,  and  a  very  neat  and 
decent  one”.  The  house  was  razed  in  1857  after  Walter  Van  Wyck, 
the  last  owner,  sold  it  to  a  developing  company.  To  commemorate 
Washington’s  visit  the  Town  of  Babylon  in  1927  erected  a  granite 
marker  near  the  site  of  Ketcham’s  home.  The  Suffolk  County  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  dedicated  a  Washington  memorial  elm  tree  at  the 
same  location  in  1932. 

The  new  homes  along  the  south  shore  clustered  principally  about 
two  points — the  South  Road  sections  of  what  are  now  the  villages  of 
Babylon  and  Amityville.  At  each  place  were  flowing  streams  and 
ponds  giving  sufficient  water  power  to  operate  mills.  It  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  this  fact  was  a  determining  factor  in  the  locations  selected 
by  the  home  builders. 

At  Huntington  West  Neck  South  (Amityville)  Eliphalet  Oakley 
owned  and  operated  a  sawmill  about  1780  on  the  west  bank  of  a 
pond  on  the  South  Road  east  of  the  present  Broadway.  Sawmill 
Pond  became  Ireland’s  Pond  (by  which  name  it  is  now  known)  in 
1783  when  Oakley’s  brother-in-law  Thomas  Ireland,  formerly  of  the 
Town  of  Hempstead,  purchased  both  pond  and  sawmill.  Mr.  Ireland 
and  his  descendants  continued  operation  of  the  sawmill  until  1880. 
A  gristmill,  which  Thomas  Ireland  erected  at  the  southerly  end  of 
the  pond,  operated  under  four  generations  of  that  family.  In  1914, 
the  gristmill  was  abandoned  and  part  of  the  original  building  is  at 
present  a  summer  bungalow  on  Mill  Island  in  Amityville  Creek,  south 
of  the  pond  and  the  highway. 

At  the  Babylon  end  of  Huntington  South  on  Sumpwams  River 
a  flour  and  gristmill  was  built  as  early  as  1760  by  Garrett  Montfort. 
British  soldiers  quartered  in  the  Huntington  section  during  the  Revo¬ 
lution  obtained  their  flour  supply  from  this  mill.  Nathaniel  Conklin 
and  Nathaniel  Oakley  and  the  latter’s  descendants  became  successive 
owners.  Sawmill  facilities  were  added.  When  David  C.  Ricketts 
acquired  the  property  about  1865,  he  established  a  toy-whip  factory 
in  the  building.  Edwin  Hawley,  president  of  several  Midwest  rail¬ 
roads,  purchased  the  mill  and  surrounding  acreage  in  1910.  The 
ancient  structure  was  demolished  and  on  its  site  was  built  a  cement 
spillway. 

Water  power  of  Annuskemunnica  Creek  and  the  lake  it  forms 
at  the  Montauk  Highway  at  the  western  end  of  Babylon  village  were 
utilized  by  Timothy  Carll  in  a  cloth  mill,  erected  by  him  in  1810.  The 
building  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  lake  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
rebuilt  about  1849  by  Isaac  Willetts  who  began  the  manufacture  of 
straw  paper.  As  late  as  1870  large  quantities  of  the  paper  were 
being  shipped  to  New  York  by  water.  E.  B.  Litchfield  and  later  the 
Argyle  Hotel  Company  acquired  the  property.  The  latter  was  named 
for  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  a  famous  visitor  of  the  1880s.  The  old  mill 
is  now  gone;  its  site  is  a  part  of  Babylon  village’s  World  War  I 
memorial  park. 

In  the  early  years  the  entire  southern  section  of  Huntington 
town  was  referred  to  as  Huntington  South  and  a  post  office  bearing 
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that  name  was  established  in  the  eastern-most  settlement  of  Babylon 
village.  The  first  returns  were  made  January  1,  1803,  by  Abraham 
Gardiner  Thompson,  son  of  the  owners  of  Sagtikos  Manor,  West  Islip, 
who  was  postmaster  and  proprietor  of  a  general  store.  Once  a  week 
riders,  called  videttes,  delivered  the  mail.  One  of  the  relay  houses 
for  this  south  shore  express  from  New  York  to  Sag  Harbor  was 
that  of  Zebulon  Ketcham,  one-half  mile  east  of  Amityville.  On  July 
7,  1826,  when  the  post  office  name  was  changed  to  South  Huntington, 
a  stage  coach  service  was  bringing  two  mails  weekly  to  this  area. 
Governmental  recognition  of  the  name  of  Babylon,  which  had  been 
used  locally  for  nearly  thirty  years,  came  on  May  6,  1830.  The 
Babylon  post  office  was  the  only  office  within  the  bounds  of  South 
Huntington  until  service  in  the  village  of  Amityville  was  inaugurated 
on  April  15,  1850. 

By  1870,  that  part  which  made  up  South  Huntington  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  3000.  The  villages  of  Amityville  and  Babylon  were 
well  established;  Breslau  (now  Lindenhurst)  was  founded  in  that 
year;  Deer  Park  and  West  Deer  Park  (Wyandanch*)  were  small  set¬ 
tlements  about  the  railroad  depots  of  the  central  Long  Island  line. 
The  increasing  political  importance  of  this  area  and  its  geographical 
isolation  from  the  north  side  of  the  town  led  in  the  late  1860s  to  local 
agitation  for  a  separate  township.  No  definite  action  was  taken  until 
January  of  1872,  when  citizen  meetings  were  held  in  each  of  the  five 
election  districts  of  Huntington  town.  Resolutions  approving  a  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  town  were  adopted.  At  District  5  meeting  in  Amityville 
it  was  suggested  that  a  proposition  be  submitted  to  the  voters  in  a 
special  election.  This  suggestion  was  accepted  at  a  meeting  of  town 
representatives  at  Deer  Park  on  January  17.  A  proposition  which 
gave  the  opportunity  of  a  “nay”  vote,  a  two  town  division  approval, 
or  that  of  a  three  town  division  was  put  before  the  electorate.  Vot¬ 
ing  took  place  January  27,  in  each  election  district  except  in  Dis¬ 
trict  3,  the  middle  island  section,  which  evidenced  no  particular 
interest  in  the  question. 

The  special  election  result  follows:  for  no  division  284,  for  three 
town  division  242,  for  two  town  division  651.  In  the  South  Hunting- 
ton  area  there  were  445  votes  to  4  for  a  two  town  set-up.  A 
memorial,  formally  petitioning  for  a  town  division,  was  forwarded 
to  the  State  Legislature  under  the  date  of  January  27,  1872. 

Members  of  a  Commission  on  Division  were  selected  at  the 
special  election.  They  included:  District  1,  Stephen  C.  Rogers  and 
J.  Amherst  Woodhull;  District  2,  A.  C.  Vail  and  E.  G.  Lems;  Dis¬ 
trict  4  (the  Babylon  district),  Jesse  Conklin,  Jonathon  Sammis; 
District  5  (Amityville  district),  James  T.  Morris,  Samuel  Robbins. 
H.  C.  Platt  later  substituted  for  Mr.  Rogers  who  was  ill. 

The  Commission  met  within  a  week  at  the  American  Hotel  in 
Babylon  to  discuss  boundary  lines  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  presentation  of  a  bill  to  the  State  Legislature.  A  division  along 
a  straight  line  one  mile  north  of  and  parallel  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  suggested  by  James  T.  Morris  of  Amityville, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  committee.  Judge  John  R.  Reid 
of  Babylon  was  instructed  to  draft  a  legislative  bill  embodying  all 
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the  necessary  provisions  for  the  town  division.  The  Judge,  together 
with  J.  A.  Woodhull  and  David  Carll,  were  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  bill  and  secure  its  passage  by  the  Legislature.  Hon.  John  S. 
Marcy,  assemblyman,  introduced  the  bill  at  the  95th  session. 

On  March  13,  1872,  “The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  repre¬ 
sented  in  Senate  and  Assembly”  declared  “there  shall  be  erected 
out  of  the  town  of  Huntington  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a  new  town 
to  be  called  the  town  of  Babylon,  which  is  hereby  set  off  and 
separated  from  said  town  of  Huntington”.  Section  2  of  the  act 
provides  for  boundaries  of  the  new  town  as  follows:  “On  the  north 
by  a  line  commencing  at  the  boundary  line  between  the  towns  of 
Huntington  and  Oyster  Bay,  one  mile  north  of  the  line  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad;  on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Islip;  on  the  south  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay; 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  being  by  the  lines  now  established 
and  recognized  as  the  town  divisions  of  the  said  several  towns 
respectively”. 

A  quit  claim  deed  was  executed  on  January  3,  1873,  by  J.  Amherst 
Woodhull,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  town  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  deeding  the  south  portion  of  the  town  to  the  town  of  Babylon. 
This  included  the  ocean  front,  all  islands  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  and 
Bay  bottom  and  lateral  waters  thereof.  Villages  within  the  territory 
included:  Babylon,  Breslau,  Amityville,  East  Farmingdale,  Deer 
Park,  Wyandanch,  and  Pinelawn.  Three  maps  of  the  boundaries 
between  Huntington,  Babylon,  and  Islip  towns  were  made  from  sur¬ 
veys  by  Jonathon  Sammis  and  Abram  G.  Thompson  and  a  copy, 
signed  by  the  supervisors  of  the  three  townships,  was  filed  with  each 
of  the  towns. 

The  Legislative  act  further  provided  that  the  personal  property 
of  the  town  of  Huntington  “including  moneys,  belonging  to  the  town 
in  the  hands  of  town  officers,  not  required  to  meet  liabilities  of  said 
town  *  *  *  shall  be  apportioned  between  the  townships  of  Babylon 
and  Huntington  pro  rata  according  to  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
listed  on  the  assessment  roll  of  1871”. 

J.  Amherst  Woodhull,  the  incumbent  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Huntington,  and  James  Teller  Morris  of  East  Amityville  were 
appointed  to  make  the  necessary  financial  adjustments.  A  final  set¬ 
tlement  dated  April  2,  1874,  shows  that  the  town  of  Babylon  paid 
$1,625.37,  which  represented  20 %%  of  the  total  debtor  account. 

Provision  was  made  in  the  legislative  law  for  the  first  annual 
town  meeting  to  be  held  the  first  Tuesday  of  April,  in  the  year  1872, 
at  the  hotel  of  P.  A.  Seaman  and  Son  in  Babylon  village.  Cyrus  E. 
Smith,  who  was  appointed  temporary  clerk,  reports  in  the  town  rec¬ 
ords  the  following  results  of  the  April  2,  1872,  election:  Supervisor, 
Elbert  Carll;  Town  Clerk,  John  James  Robbins;  Collector,  Ira 
Ketcham;  Justices  of  the  Peace,  William  Gauckler,  John  R.  Walker, 
John  D.  Capen,  David  Larned;  Assessors,  Richard  J.  Cornelius, 
Charles  Bishop,  Jackson  Mott;  Commissioners  of  Highways,  Elbert 
Strong,  Solomon  Smith;  Overseers  of  Poor,  Solomon  Ketcham,  T.  J. 
Winslow;  Constables,  James  Noe,  Smith  Robbins,  Frederick  Torns, 
Edward  J.  Udall;  Inspectors  of  Election,  James  Baylis,  Ansel 
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Ketcham,  Elbert  Bobbins,  Jason  Heartt;  Game  Constable,  Andrew 
F.  Smith.  A  total  of  713  townspeople  exercised  their  right  of  fran¬ 
chise  in  the  above  election. 

Two  additional  offices  were  created  by  the  Town  Board  during 
the  ensuing  year.  One  was  the  office  of  Sealer  of  Weights  and 
Measures  with  the  appointment  of  James  B.  Southard;  the  other 
being  that  of  Health  Officer  to  which  position  Dr.  Richmond  was 
appointed.  The  compensation  for  the  latter  office  was  to  be  “the 
sum  of  $1.  for  each  and  every  visit  for  alleged  nuisance  or  contagious 
disease  upon  complaint  being  made  and  10^  per  mile  for  travelling 
fees”. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  new 
township  of  Babylon  are  reminiscent  of  the  17th  century  town  records 
of  the  parent  township  of  Huntington.  An  appropriation  of  $1500 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  $200  for  repair  of  roads  and  bridges, 
resolution  to  hire  out  the  grass  islands  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public 
auction,  and  a  motion  to  reserve  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  citizens 
of  Babylon  and  Islip  townships  all  privileges  of  the  Bay — all  these 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  townspeople  in  1872. 

That  the  old  records  of  the  town  of  Huntington  and  the  minutes 
of  the  town  trustee  meetings  are  still  preserved  is  attributable  to  the 
foresight  of  the  electors  of  the  towns  of  Huntington  and  Babylon 
which  voted  in  each  of  the  annual  town  meetings  of  1886,  1887,  and 
1888,  the  sum  of  $500  to  be  raised  by  each  township  to  assemble  and 
publish  the  records.  Three  volumes  of  the  town  of  Huntington 
records  from  1657  to  1872  have  been  printed  and  published. 

Elections  to  fill  town  offices  were  held  each  spring  upon  the  day 
appointed  for  the  annual  town  meeting.  These  meetings  were  held 
alternately  in  each  of  the  three  larger  villages  of  the  township.  The 
Washington  Hotel  of  John  Lux  in  Babylon,  F.  E.  Nehring’s  and 
Gleste’s  Hotel  in  Breslau,  and  the  Revere  House  in  Amityville  were 
early  meeting  places.  For  the  greater  convenience  of  the  voters  the 
State  Legislature  in  1886  arranged  for  town  elections  to  be  held  in 
the  regular  election  districts.  Since  the  year  1919  by  legislative  order 
both  town  and  general  elections  have  been  conducted  on  the  legally 
designated  election  day  in  November. 

Until  1842,  general  elections  in  Huntington  township  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  village  of  Huntington.  In  that  year  four  election 
districts  were  established  and  the  section  south  of  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  Long  Island  Rail  Road  became  District  4.  Under  this 
arrangement  the  November  elections  were  held  alternately  in  Amity¬ 
ville  and  Babylon.  On  September  14,  1872,  the  town  board  of  the 
newly  created  Babylon  township  established  three  election  districts 
within  its  area.  Polling  places  were  indicated  as  follows:  District  1, 
House  of  C.  S.  Pitman,  Babylon;  District  2,  House  of  F.  E.  Nehring, 
Breslau;  District  3,  House  of  Ira  Ketcham,  Amityville.  As  popula¬ 
tion  increased  during  the  succeeding  years  other  election  districts 
were  created.  Twenty-eight  such  districts  are  existent  in  the  town 
of  Babylon  in  the  year  1946. 

For  178  years  since  April  9,  1694,  trustees  elected  annually  con¬ 
stituted  the  governing  board  of  the  town  of  Huntington.  In  1872,  the 
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State  Legislature  abolished  the  elective  office  of  trustee  and  a  Town 
Board  consisting  of  a  Supervisor,  Town  Clerk,  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace  was  established  in  each  of  the  townships  of  Huntington  and 
Babylon.  Members  of  the  Board  were  designated  as  ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  with  power  to  “hold,  manage,  control, 
convey,  and  dispose  of  the  real  estate”  of  the  town. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  Town  Board  meetings  were  held  in 
rented  quarters  alternately  in  each  of  the  three  larger  communities. 
In  1917,  the  Estate  of  David  S.  S.  Sammis  presented  in  his  memory 
a  plot  of  ground  in  the  village  of  Babylon  for  the  erection  of  a  town 
house.  On  April  3  of  that  year,  the  taxpayers  voted  667  to  462,  to 
issue  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $35,000  for  a  town  house  on  the  Sammis 
plot  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Cottage  Place. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  building  was  laid  March  13,  1918,  with 
Supervisor  John  Clinton  Robbins  the  master  of  ceremonies.  In  the 
stone  was  placed  a  copper  box  sealed  by  Benjamin  F.  Sammis  and 
containing  copies  of  local  newspapers,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the 
Brooklyn  Times,  a  copy  of  the  resolution  authorizing  the  building  of 
the  town  house,  and  other  papers  and  pictures  of  individuals  of  the 
town.  The  next  year  the  present  brick  structure  of  colonial  archi¬ 
tecture  was  dedicated.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  presented  to  fly  from 
its  flagstaff  was  the  gift  of  Captain  Henry  S.  Pearsall,  acting  keeper 
of  the  Oak  Island  Beach  Life  Saving  Station.  The  flag  had  been 
rescued  from  the  sloop  J.  M.  Rice  wrecked  on  Fire  Island  Bar  on 
November  2,  1902. 

In  1932  and  1945,  additional  land  to  the  rear  of  the  Town 
House  was  purchased  from  the  Sammis  Estate.  The  building  of  an 
extension  is  a  part  of  the  postwar  program  of  Babylon  township. 

The  supervisors  who  have  served  the  town  since  its  inception 
are  memorialized  in  a  series  of  framed  photographs  in  the  spacious 
hall  of  the  Town  House.  These  include,  in  the  order  of  their  service, 
the  following:  Elbert  Carll,  John  E.  Ireland,  Charles  T.  Duryea, 
Stephen  A.  Titus,  George  A.  Hooper,  Richard  Higbie,  William  G. 
Nicoll,  Thomas  Powell,  Edward  Daily,  Henry  A.  Brown,  Frederick 
Sheide,  John  Clinton  Robbins,  William  T.  Louden,  William  S.  Will- 
marth,  Frederic  J.  Wood,  Joseph  P.  Warta,  Henry  S.  Johnson. 
Donald  E.  Muncy  elected  in  the  fall  of  1941  and  re-elected  in  1945 
presently  serves  as  supervisor. 

Many  of  the  sons  of  Babylon  town  have  served  their  town  and 
county  well  in  official  capacities.  A  few  have  ventured  into  the  state 
field  and  one  in  the  national.  The  following  residents  of  the  town¬ 
ship  have  held  such  representative  positions :  Samuel  Strong  of  South 
Huntington,  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1823,  1827  and  1830; 
Richard  Higbie  of  Babylon,  a  State  Senator  from  1893  to  1895;  Fred¬ 
erick  Sheide  of  Lindenhurst,  Assemblyman,  1911  and  1912;  Paul 
Bailey  of  Amityville,  Assemblyman,  1921;  Perry  Belmont  of  North 
Babylon,  Congressman  of  the  First  New  York  District,  1881  to  1889, 
and  United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  1889. 

Babylon  will  observe  its  75th  year  as  a  township  in  March  of 
1947.  Since  its  establishment  the  assessed  valuation  of  its  property 
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has  increased  from  $585,830  to  $35,532,250.  Its  population  has  grown 
from  an  1875  figure  of  4533  to  a  1940  census  report  of  24,297. 

Growth  demands  innovations  in  the  old  order.  The  founding 
fathers  could  not  have  conceived  of  the  future  need  of  a  Town  Zon¬ 
ing  and  Planning  Board  which  was  to  be  authorized  in  1931,  the 
employment  of  a  town  nurse  in  1930,  or  the  expenditure  of  $125,000 
for  land  and  the  erection  thereon  of  a  town  incinerator  in  1946. 

Four  years  after  the  creation  of  Babylon  township  in  Suffolk 
County  a  movement  began  in  the  townships  of  Hempstead,  North 
Hempstead,  and  Oyster  Bay  to  found  a  new  county.  These  three 
towns  were  then  a  part  of  Queens.  Babylon  and  Huntington  were 
solicited  to  join  the  movement  and  were  considered  possible  loyal 
allies  since  the  county  seat  of  Suffolk  in  Riverhead  was  over  fifty 
miles  distant. 

A  preliminary  public  hearing  held  in  Lindenhurst  on  February 
19,  1876,  uncovered  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  within  Babylon  town. 
However,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  State  Legislature  to  create 
the  County  of  Nassau  which  was  to  include  the  two  Suffolk  towns 
of  Huntington  and  Babylon.  A  delegation  from  these  two  towns 
opposed  the  measure  so  forcefully  that  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Civil  Divisions  reported  adversely  upon  the  bill. 

The  following  year  in  1877,  in  a  public  poll  in  Babylon  town  on 
the  same  question,  417  voted  to  join  the  proposed  new  county  of 
Nassau  and  314  expressed  a  preference  to  remain  with  Suffolk.  The 
latter  county  was  overwhelmingly  supported  by  Huntington  citizens 
in  a  544  to  14  vote.  Those  opposed  to  joining  the  proposed  new 
county  made  another  forceful  stand  at  the  hearings  of  the  Nassau 
County  bill  of  1877.  The  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Assembly.  It  was 
not  until  1898  that  Nassau  County  was  finally  created  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  but  without  the  inclusion  of  the  two  townships  of  Huntington 
and  Babylon  which  had  fought  so  tenaciously  to  remain  with  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

The  town  of  Babylon  includes  in  its  properties,  as  did  its  parent 
township  of  Huntington  before  it,  the  ocean  front  within  its  bound¬ 
aries,  the  waters  and  bottom  of  the  Great  South  Bay  and  the  islands 
therein.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  these  possessions  have  been 
jealously  guarded  for  275  years. 

What  is  considered  the  first  protective  fishing  law  of  Huntington 
town  was  passed  in  1671  when  it  was  ordered  that  no  foreigner  or 
any  inhabitant  of  any  other  town  upon  the  Island  “shall  have  any 
liberty  to  kill  whales  or  any  small  fish  within  the  limits  of  our 
bounds  at  the  south  side  of  the  Island”.  Whales  were  not  uncom¬ 
mon  at  that  period  and  whale  houses  were  erected  on  the  town’s  south 
beach  as  early  as  1733.  The  government  took  as  a  tax  1/15%  of  the 
oil  of  all  “drift  whales”. 

On  May  3,  1757,  it  was  voted  to  “joyn  together  to  Defend  ye  town 
from  strangers  fishing  and  fowling  anywhere  in  ye  township”.  In 
1765,  it  was  declared  that  “no  furreners  shall  clam  in  our  South 
Bay”  and  in  1793,  Thomas  Wickes,  Esq.,  was  appointed  inspector 
of  clams. 
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The  town  fathers  continued  this  restrictive  policy  until  the  year 
1819,  at  which  time  it  was  voted  to  allow  any  resident  of  Suffolk 
County  “to  catch  oysters,  clams,  eels,  fish  or  horsefeet”.  Outsiders 
were  fined  $12.50.  The  town’s  liberality  was  curtailed  in  1833  by 
limiting  the  above  privileges  to  residents  of  Huntington  and  Islip  town¬ 
ships.  Babylon  town  in  its  first  annual  meeting  in  1872  adopted 
this  latter  policy. 

But  in  1917,  the  Babylon  Town  Board  voted  to  return  to  the 
original  ruling  of  1671  and  limit  the  Bay  rights  to  bona  fide  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  township.  The  shellfish  ordinance  now  in  effect  was 
passed  in  1937  and  amended  in  part  in  1945.  The  law  refers  to  the 
taking  of  oysters,  mussels,  winkles,  and  all  kinds  of  clams  from  town 
waters.  United  States  citizens  of  six  months’  residence  in  Babylon 
township  may  obtain  permits  at  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 
A  yearly  commercial  license  is  issued  on  payment  of  five  dollars. 

To  enforce  town  laws  covering  the  Bay  waters  the  office  of  Bay 
Constable  was  created  by  a  state  law  of  1875.  Alex  Smith  was  the 
first  incumbent  of  this  office.  The  present  constable  is  provided  with 
a  town-owned  boat  and  has  jurisdiction  over  all  town  waters  and 
docks. 

Ferries  now  ply  each  summer  across  the  Bay  to  Oak  Beach, 
Cedar  Beach,  Gilgo  Beach  and  Fire  Island.  It  was  in  1856,  that 
David  S.  S.  Sammis  of  Babylon  opened  the  first  successful  ferry 
season  when  he  chartered  the  steam  yacht  Bonita  of  John  D.  Johnson, 
of  Islip.  The  boat  made  regular  trips  from  Babylon  to  Fire  Island 
where  the  famous  Surf  Hotel  of  Mr.  Sammis  was  located.  The 
steamer  Wave  owned  jointly  by  Sammis  and  Henry  Southard  was 
used  in  1859.  The  latter  sold  out  his  interest  to  Mr.  Sammis  who 
continued  the  service  for  many  years.  The  Fire  Island  ferry  is  now 
operated  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Long  Island  State  Park 
Commission. 

Ferry  service  to  Oak  Beach  was  inaugurated  in  1886  and  sixty 
years  later  a  summer  schedule  is  still  maintained.  Boats  subsidized 
by  the  town  sail  each  season  from  Babylon,  Lindenhurst  and  Amity- 
ville,  to  the  town-owned  Cedar  and  Gilgo  Beaches. 

On  the  beachland  of  the  town  of  Huntington  horses  and  cattle 
were  permitted  to  graze  at  a  charge  established  in  1820  of  “9  cents 
per  Week  for  each  hors  and  six  cents  per  week  per  cattle  per  head 
untill  the  first  Day  of  June  Next”.  At  this  season  the  grazers  were 
withdrawn  to  permit  the  salt  thatch  to  grow  for  fall  harvesting. 
The .  grass  meadows  of  the  beach  and  islands  were  then  leased  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidders.  The  accounts  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  were  kept  in  so-called  “thatch  books”.  It  was  not  until  1883 
that  the  town  of  Babylon  ceased  to  lease  out  its  grass  lands  for  fall 
harvesting. 

In  1845,  the  town  of  Huntington  began  the  practice  of  beach 
tenancy  leases  which  Babylon  town  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  lease  on  Oak  Island  was  for  a  seven-year  period  at  a 
charge  of  $5  yearly.  The  lessee  agreed  to  “pay  ali  damage  to  grass 
resulting  from  his  tenancy”.  However,  no  permanent  type  of  dwell¬ 
ing  was  erected  on  Oak  Island  until  1879,  when  Henry  Livingston  of 
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Babylon,  editor  of  the  South  Side  Signal ,  became  the  pioneer  sum¬ 
mer  resident.  Leases  of  island  and  beachland  with  the  piivilege  of 
erecting  buildings,  walks,  and  docks  became  so  numerous  that  in 
1880  the  Town  Clerk  was  ordered  to  buy  “a  special  Record  Book  of 
Leases”.  Babylon  townspeople  had  just  “discovered”  their  beach. 
And  its  popularity  has  never  waned.  Leases  of  town-owned  beach 
and  island  lands  at  Cap  Tree,  Oak  Island,  Gilgo,  and  West  Gilgo 
will  bring  to  the  town  treasury  an  estimated  income  of  $13,000  m 
1946. 

In  years  past  Oak  Island  Beach  was  the  locale  of  many  ship¬ 
wrecks.  At  the  suggestion  made  in  1913  by  Captain  Carll  Jackson 
of  Babylon  village  the  names  of  these  unfortunate  boats  became 
the  street  designations  of  the  cottage  development  at  Oak  Beach. 
The  following  ships  are  so  remembered:  Savannah ,  the  first  American 
steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  wrecked  in  1821;  Elizabeth,  Sullivan, 
Voltaire,  Toronto,  Brumelzia  and  Brilliant.  This  latter  ship,  bound 
for  Mobile,  grounded  on  Oak  Island  Beach  during  a  storm  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1831.  All  but  the  undamaged  cabin  of  the  boat  was  sold  to  a 
New  York  firm  for  $137.  The  cabin  was  towed  across  the  Bay.  to 
Babylon  village  and  set  up  as  a  school  house  and  public  meeting 
place.  When  no  longer  used  for  this  purpose  Charles  Bishop,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  Brilliant’ s  master — one  Captain  Nathaniel  Webber, 
purchased  the  old  cabin  and  moved  it  to  the  rear  of  his  home  on  Fire 
Island  Avenue  and  there  it  stands  today. 

From  1841  to  1910,  the  second  Saturday  in  August  was  a  holi¬ 
day  set  aside  for  an  excursion  of  colored  folk  to  Hemlock  Beach. 
Tradition  says  this  custom  began  with  the  Massapequa  Indians  of 
this  section  who  enjoyed  annually  at  the  same  beach  a  week  of 
festivity  high-lighted  by  Indian  dances.  A  special  significance  was 
added  to  the  negro  celebration  in  that  the  occasion  became  a  yearly 
anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  New  York  State  by 
a  legislative  act  of  1827.  Van  Nostrand’s  Pavilion,  an  abandoned 
Life  Saving  Station,  was  headquarters  for  the  celebrants  for  many 
years.  Later,  difficulty  was  encountered  in  accommodating  the  large 
groups  which  came  to  the  beach.  In  1910,  when  1300  appeared  it 
was  evident  that  Babylon  beaches  did  not  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
such  sizable  gatherings.  The  celebrations  on  the  second  Saturday 
in  August  are  now  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  past. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  service  at  present  maintains 
one  station  and  one  lookout  tower  on  Babylon  town’s  coast  line. 
Jones  Beach  Station,  near  the  town’s  western  boundary,  is  a  modern 
brick  structure  erected  in  1933.  Earlier  Life  Saving  Stations  near 
this  site  include  a  Hemlock  Beach  Station,  opened  from  1862  to  about 
1880,  and  a  Gilgo  Beach  Station  from  the  1880s  until  its  absorption 
by  the  new  Jones  Beach  Coast  Guard  Station.  The  lookout  tower 
is  maintained  at  the  Oak  Island  Beach  Station  which  was  authorized 
as  a  Life  Saving  Station  in  1854.  The  Station  was  decommissioned 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  toAver  facility  is  all  that  remains. 

Severe  storms  and  high  tides  make  many  changes  in  Babylon’s 
coast  line.  It  lias  been  established  through  testimony  in  the  Nicoll 
case  of  1814,  that  Fire  Island  Inlet  broke  through  during  a  storm 
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in  the  winter  of  1690-1691.  At  that  time  it  was  called  the  New  Gut 
or  Great  Gut  and  during  the  American  Revolution  is  said  to  have 
been  a  passage  for  privateers.  Fire  Island  Inlet  still  remains  but 
the  1945  hurricane  and  the  winter  storms  following  have  all  but  closed 
the  boat  channel.  In  the  1700s,  and  later,  there  existed  a  Cedar  Gut 
and  a  Gilgo  Gut,  neither  one  of  which  exists  today.  Changing  inlets 
and  shifting  sands  have  created  an  erosion  problem  on  Babylon  town’s 
Oak  Beach  which  seems  impossible  of  solution.  The  beachland  at  the 
east  continues  to  narrow  and  money  appropriations  by  state,  county, 
and  town  will  be  used  in  the  coming  year  for  any  remedial  measures 
which  seem  practical. 

Babylon  town  officials,  in  their  customary  desire  to  reserve  town 
lands  and  privileges  for  residents,  caused  to  be  passed  in  1879  the 
following:  “That  1500  feet  on  Oak  Island  Beach  next  west  of  the 
west  line  of  the  Oyster  Planters  and  Business  Men’s  Association  be 
reserved  to  the  uses  of  the  people  of  the  Town  of  Babylon”.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  reservation  of  particular  areas  for  the  use 
of  the  townspeople.  Although  Babylon  town  in  1928,  1929  and  1930 
contributed  much  of  its  beachland  to  the  New  York  State  Park  Com¬ 
mission  for  an  ocean  boulevard  and  a  state  park,  it  reserved  certain 
stretches  of  beach  as  its  own.  On  a  portion  of  the  latter,  Cedar 
Beach  has  been  attractively  developed  as  a  protected  bathing  beach 
with  bath  house  facilities.  A  large  concrete  parking  field  is  available 
to  town  residents  at  a  nominal  charge,  while  nonresidents  are  asked  a 
higher  fee. 

Protected  bay  bathing  is  provided  at  a  town  bathing  beach  located 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  at  Venetian  Shores,  Lindenhurst.  This 
was  acquired  from  the  Babylon  Realty  Company  in  1940  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  whereby  the  town  accepted  ownership  and  maintenance  of  cer¬ 
tain  streets  in  the  real  estate  development  of  the  company. 

In  1915,  town  title  was  established  to  acreage  northwest  of  Bel¬ 
mont  Lake  State  Park.  A  portion  of  this  land  has  been  developed 
into  a  Town  Park  with  a  picnic  area  and  ball  field  reserved  for  the 
use  of  town  residents.  Wyandanch  Lake  and  a  wooded  tract  near 
the  village  of  that  name  were  presented  to  the  town  in  1946,  and  an 
appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  development  of  a  park  and 
bathing  beach  in  this  section. 

The  New  York  State  Park  Commission  in  its  program  of  creating 
recreational  areas  for  the  people  of  the  State  has  added  to  its  park 
acreage  many  square  miles  of  Babylon  town  property.  In  1908,  a 
legislative  act  was  passed  authorizing  “the  location,  establishment, 
maintenance  and  use  of  certain  lands  in  the  towns  of  Islip  and 
Babylon  for  a  state  reservation  to  be  called  Fire  Island  State  Park”. 
Fifteen  years  previously  D.  S.  S.  Sammis  and  his  wife  of  Babylon 
had  conveyed  the  land  and  premises  of  the  Surf  Hotel  to  the  state. 

Two-fifths  of  the  town’s  ocean  beach  between  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
County  line  and  Cedar  Island  Inlet  were  deeded  to  the  state  for  a 
Gilgo  State  Park  following  the  favorable  passage  of  a  proposition 
submitted  to  the  town  electorate  in  1928.  A  160-foot  right  of  way 
for  an  ocean  boulevard  on  the  beachland,  to  terminate  at  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  proposed  park,  was  also  included. 
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The  next  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  to  deed  a  500-foot  right  of  way  to  the  state  to  enable 
the  Park  Commission  to  carry  out  its  plan  to  continue  the  ocean 
boulevard  to  the  Islip  town  line.  An  additional  land  grant  in  1930, 
increased  to  400  feet  the  right  of  way  donated  two  years  before. 

The  State  in  return  for  the  gifts  of  1928  to  1930,  built  for  the 
town  three  underpasses  on  the  Ocean  Boulevard  at  locations  agreed 
upon,  two  inclined  ramps  from  the  north  side  of  the  Boulevard  to 
town  lands,  and  two  plazas  adjacent  to  the  two  ramps.  The  State 
also  gave  the  town  the  right  to  construct  and  maintain  on  the  south 
side  of  the  road  “for  use  and  benefit  of  the  Town  of  Babylon  for¬ 
ever”  not  more  than  two  bathing  pavilions  of  acceptable  design.  In 
addition,  the  State  built  Cedar  Beach  parking  field;  moved,  without 
expense  to  individuals,  all  cottages  on  the  right  of  way;  and  dredged 
boat  channels  which  gave  direct  access  to  town  beach  lands. 

On  the  mainland  in  a  section  north  of  Babylon  village  the  New 
York  State  Park  Commission  acquired  in  1925,  by  purchase  from 
Cadman  Frederick,  a  Babylon  real  estate  developer,  over  200  acres 
of  land  lying  wholly  within  the  township.  The  property  was  formerly 
the  estate  of  August  Belmont,  banker  and  diplomat.  Mr.  Belmont 
had  purchased  the  Burling  and  Swezey  farms,  the  pond  and  the  mill 
in  1865,  and  created  there  an  attractive  country  estate.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  stock  and  nursery  farm  on  the  premises  and  some  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  Hambletonian  trotters  were  bred  and  trained  there.  A 
large  residence,  farmhouses,  greenhouses,  stables,  sheds,  barns,  and 
a  private  chapel  and  school  were  included  in  the  many  buildings  on 
the  grounds.  A  private  race  track  and  a  polo  field  were  also  on  the 
property.  This  estate  remained  in  Belmont  possession  for  two 
generations. 

The  State  named  this  new  recreational  area  the  Belmont  Lake 
State  Park.  The  thirty-room  Belmont  mansion  was  used  as  the  Long 
Island  Park  Commission  headquarters  until  1933,  at  which  time  the 
TERA,  a  federal  relief  project,  established  its  office  in  the  building. 
The  Park  office  was  moved  to  a  large  brick  structure  of  attractive 
design  which  had  been  erected  to  the  rear.  In  1935,  the  seventy-year- 
old  Belmont  home  was  razed.  Two  large  cannons  captured  during 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  by  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  an  uncle 
of  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Sr.,  still  remain  on  the  spacious  lawn  over¬ 
looking  the  lake.  The  cannons  were  recovered  by  Mrs.  Belmont  from 
a  Pittsburgh  junk  yard. 

Belmont  Lake  State  Park,  which  presently  consists  of  349  acres, 
may  be  reached  by  the  Southern  State  Parkway  which  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  township  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 

The  Town  Board  of  Trustees,  having  power  to  hold  and  convey 
land,  sold  to  the  Pinelawn  Cemetery  Association  in  the  early  1890s, 
a  2300-acre  tract  on  either  side  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  west 
of  Wyandanch.  The  Association  agreed  in  addition  to  the  purchase 
price  to  pay  the  town  a  fee  of  50^  for  each  interment.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  replaced  the  existing  railroad  depot  with  a  large  stone  structure 
which  accommodated  both  the  depot  and  a  chapel.  In  1927,  this 
building  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  present  Pinelawn 
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station  built  by  the  railroad  company  is  located  a  short  distance 
farther  east. 

The  Pinelawn  Cemetery  Association  has  from  time  to  time  sold 
part  of  its  acreage  to  other  associations.  As  a  result  of  these  trans¬ 
actions  the  following  cemeteries  are  now  located  within  township 
boundaries:  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  of  the  Resurrection,  Mount 
Ararat,  Emmanuel  Fields,  New  Montefiore,  St.  Charles,  Wellwood, 
Babylon  Town  Field  of  Honor,  and  the  National  Cemetery.  The 
latter  consists  of  175  acres  purchased  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  1937.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  each  of  the 
above  associations,  excepting  the  Wellwood  Cemetery,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  collection  by  the  town  of  the  50^  burial  fee. 

Transportation  between  communities  in  South  Huntington’s  early 
days  was  limited  to  horse-drawn  vehicles  along  unimproved  rights  of 
way,  which  by  courtesy  were  called  “roads”.  Sumpwams,  Santa- 
pogue,  Neguntatogue,  and  West  Neck  Roads  connecting  Huntington 
village  with  the  South  Necks  were  the  lanes  of  travel  in  the  early 
1700s.  An  east  and  west  road  was  authorized  on  October  4,  1732, 
when  the  Colonial  Assembly  directed  the  laying  out  of  the  South 
Country  Road.  This  followed  the  route  of  the  old  Indian  Path  at  the 
head  of  the  necks.  The  portion  of  the  road  located  within  the  township 
became  a  part  of  the  South  Oyster  Bay  Turnpike  Company’s  toll  road 
in  1817.  The  toll  road  began  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hempstead 
and  terminated  at  Ichabod  Bedell’s  hotel  west  of  Babylon  village.  A 
toll  house  was  placed  at  the  Huntington-Oyster  Bay  town  line  at 
Amityville.  The  revenue  was  insufficient  for  continuance  of  the  road 
on  a  profitable  basis  and  the  Turnpike  Company  abandoned  it  in 
1870.  The  toll  house  was  sold  to  J.  E.  Ireland  for  $121  and  removed 
for  use  as  a  private  dwelling;  the  road  and  its  upkeep  reverted  to 
the  township. 

Elected  overseers  of  the  highway  supervised  road  repairs  in  the 
township  under  the  unsatisfactory  method  of  the  labor  tax  system 
until  1902.  In  that  year  at  a  town  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
inaugurating  the  present  system  of  a  money  tax  for  highway  main¬ 
tenance.  Babylon  township  laid  its  first  concrete  road  in  1916.  The 
South  Country  Road  (Montauk  Highway)  became  a  twenty-foot 
concreted  highway  in  1920. 

Montauk  Highway  in  1900,  was  the  location  of  the  first  automobile 
race  in  America.  The  turning  point  in  a  round  trip  race  from  Spring- 
field,  Long  Island,  on  April  14,  was  the  “village  square”  in  Babylon. 
Two  barrels  marked  the  turn  and  “one  driver  came  to  grief  making 
such  a  short  turn  that  he  lost  a  tire”.  Nine  automobiles  entered  the 
race — three  propelled  by  steam,  five  by  gasoline,  and  one  bv  electricitv. 
The  latter  operated  by  A.  L.  Riker  won  in  2  hours,  3  minutes,  30 
seconds.  It  is  reported  that  “the  ‘new  fangled’  machines  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention”.  Town  cyclists  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
apace  with  the  autoists  from  Amityville  to  Babylon. 

An  east  and  west  stage  coach  route  was  the  only  public  vehicular 
means  of  travel  until  1842,  when  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  built  its 
main  line  across  the  northern  section  of  South  Huntington.  Depots 
were  established  within  the  township  at  Deer  Park  and  West  Deer 
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Park,  now  Wyandanch.  A  stop  at  Pinelawn  was  added  later.  Stages 
from  the  south  shore  villages  met  all  trains  at  Farmingdale  and 
Deer  Park. 

In  1867,  the  South  Side  Rail  Road  laid  a  single  track  across  the 
heads  of  the  south  necks  a  mile  above  the  South  Country  Road.  Sta¬ 
tions  were  established  at  Amityville  and  Babylon  and  two  years  later 
at  Wellwood  now  Lindenhurst.  Copiague  was  added  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

When  polling  arrangements  in  the  township  necessitated  voters 
traveling  to  another  village  for  the  exercise  of  franchise,  the  South 
Side  Rail  Road  conveyed  these  citizens  without  charge.  This  coop¬ 
erative  spirit  of  the  railroad  was  extended  to  mail  deliveries.  In  1869, 
the  road  carried  a  second  mail,  both  east  and  west,  without  compensa¬ 
tion  from  the  government,  which  had  contracted  for  but  one  mail 
train  daily. 

The  Stewart  Line  of  the  Central  Rail  Road  Company  was  opened 
August  1,  1873.  Its  route  through  the  township  was  southeasterly 
from  East  Farmingdale  to  Fire  Island  Avenue,  Babylon.  At  first 
the  road  connected  with  the  Babylon  Railroad  Company,  a  liorsecar 
line  to  Fire  Island  dock.  The  route  was  changed  in  1876  by  curving 
the  roadbed  at  Belmont  Junction  (West  Babylon)  and  joining  the 
Stewart  Line  with  the  South  Side  Rail  Road  at  that  point. 

The  Stewart  Line  was  the  location  on  June  30,  1899,  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  demonstration  of  human  endurance.  Charles  Murphy,  famous 
racing  representative  of  the  Kings  County  Wheelmen,  rode  a  bicycle 
behind  a  locomotive  and  car  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  for  the 
distance  of  one  mile  in  57  4/5  seconds  of  time.  Boards  were  laid 
for  a  distance  of  over  a  mile  between  the  rails  on  the  Stewart  Line 
beginning  at  Maywood,  a  former  station  at  the  Broad  Hollow  Road 
between  Farmingdale  and  Babylon.  On  the  rear  of  the  railroad  car 
was  a  specially  constructed  hood  to  protect  the  rider  from  pressure 
and  wind  eddies  and  under  the  rear  platform  was  a  miniature  snow 
plow  to  sweep  the  boards  clear  of  obstacles.  The  race  began  at 
5:10  in  the  afternoon  with  official  timers  and  referee  riding  on  the 
observation  platform  and  hundreds  of  spectators  lining  the  tracks. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  race  and  just  200  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  boarded  tracks,  Murphy  and  wheel  were  pulled  aboard  the  obser¬ 
vation  car  by  three  stalwart  men.  After  a  short  rest  “Mile  a  Minute 
Murphy”,  as  he  was  thereafter  to  be  known,  was  pronounced  none  the 
worse  for  the  physical  exertion. 

In  1876,  the  Stewart  Line,  the  Southern  Rail  Road  (formerly  the 
South  Side  Rail  Road,  which  had  changed  control  and  name  in  1874), 
and  the  central  line  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  came  under  the 
one  management  of  the  latter  company.  The  Long  Island  Rail  Road, 
now  a  subsidiary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail  Road,  electrified  its 
Montauk  Division  to  Babylon  in  1925. 

The  Babylon  Rail  Road  Company,  chartered  in  1871,  operated  a 
liorsecar  trolley  line  from  the  South  Side  Rail  Road  depot  to  Fire 
Island  ferry  dock  in  the  village  of  Babylon.  The  company  possessed 
one  of  the  earliest  trolley  charters  to  be  issued  in  New  York  State. 
The  liorsecar  line  was  patronized  once  by  Horace  Greeley,  New 
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York  newspaper  publisher.  While  he  was  a  passenger,  the  car  ran 
off  the  track — a  not  too  infrequent  occurrence.  Mr.  Greeley  alighted 
with  others  and  assisted  in  lifting  it  back  in  place. 

A  steam  system  of  railway  motive  power  supplied  by  a  Kinetic 
motor  supplanted  the  faithful  horse  in  1898.  Seven  years  later  the 
charter  was  amended  to  read  “cars  on  said  road  shall  be  drawn  by 
horses,  mules  or  propelled  by  electric  power”.  The  trolley,  operated 
since  1871,  had  survived  to  greet  the  age  of  electricity. 

The  Babylon  Rail  Road  became  a  subsidiary  of  the  South  Shore 
Traction  Company  when  an  electric  trolley  line  was  opened  on  June 
11,  1910,  from  the  Amityville  railroad  depot  through  Copiague  and 
Lindenhurst  to  the  Babylon  dock.  The  ferry  service  from  Babylon 
to  Oak  Island  Beach  came  under  control  of  the  same  company  and  a 
round  trip  excursion  between  Amityville  and  Oak  Beach  via  trolley 
and  ferry  was  advertised  at  40^. 

In  1920,  financial  difficulties  compelled  the  suspension  of  the 
township  trolley  system.  The  last  trip  was  made  on  May  15,  thus 
ending  for  all  time  trolley  transportation  within  Babylon  town.  The 
trolley  roadbed  between  the  Babylon  and  Lindenhurst  village  lines 
was  purchased  by  the  town  in  1928  and  converted  into  a  highway. 

The  only  cross-island  system  of  transportation  to  be  established 
was  that  of  the  Huntington  Rail  Road  Company,  a  trolley  service 
from  Huntington  to  Farmingdale  and  terminating  at  the  Great  South 
Bay,  Amityville.  The  line  was  formally  opened  August  25,  1909, 
with  Assemblyman  Alfred  E.  Smith,  an  Amityville  summer  resident, 
as  one  of  the  speakers.  A  newspaper  of  the  day  reports  that  “Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  pair  of  lungs  and  a  vocabulary 
that  did  not  cause  him  to  look  long  for  a  lost  word,  spoke  for  about 
ten  minutes”.  The  trip  from  “bay  to  harbor”  cost  30^  each  way 
and  took  1!4  hours. 

The  Huntington  Rail  Road  Company  dissolved  in  1919.  The 
present  foot  bridge,  a  trestle-like  structure,  over  the  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  tracks  west  of  the  Amityville  station  is  a  remnant  of  the 
trolley  bridge. 

Stage  coaches  and  trolley  lines  within  the  township  have  given 
way  to  20th  century  motor  bus  travel.  Several  companies  now  operate 
north  and  south,  east  and  west  routes,  to  all  corners  of  Babylon  town. 

Travel  by  bicycle  as  it  reached  a  high  in  the  1890s  was  given 
official  recognition  in  the  township.  A  cycle  path  movement  begun 
by  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  Good  Roads  Association  became  a 
reality  in  the  town  when  $250  was  appropriated  at  the  1898  annual 
town  meeting  for  a  path  paralleling  the  South  Road  from  the  east 
to  the  west  boundaries.  Users  of  the  bicyle  path  paid  a  yearly  license 
fee,  payment  of  which  was  indicated  by  the  issuance  of  a  metal  tag 
to  be  attached  to  the  fork  of  the  bicycle.  No  such  path  exists  today — 
in  its  place  is  a  concrete  sidewalk  paralleling  a  four-lane  paved 
Montauk  Highway. 

Babylon  town  has  played  its  part  in  the  history  of  communication. 
In  1877,  arrangements  were  made  whereby  signal  flag  messages  were 
received  and  sent  between  the  Fire  Island  Surf  Hotel  and  passing 
steamers.  Word  of  the  ship’s  passing  was  relayed  by  the  Fire  Island 
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cable  telegraph  from  the  Hotel  to  Oak  Island  to  Sump  warns  Point 
at  Babylon  and  on  to  New  York.  Thus  was  inaugurated  a  service 
giving  New  York  and  the  country  advance  news  of  the  arrival  of 
boats  from  foreign  waters. 

Antedating  Marconi’s  experiments  in  transoceanic  radio  com¬ 
munication  a  shack  12'  x  14'  was  erected  late  in  1900,  by  Henry  J. 
Kellum,  on  the  former  Chew  property  just  off  Fire  Island  Avenue 
near  the  corner  of  Virginia  Avenue  in  Babylon.  This  was  the  first 
commercial  wireless  station  in  America.  It  was  used  by  Marconi 
and  the  American  Marconi  Company  for  ten  years  before  a  wider 
radio  range  made  this  relay  station  unnecessary.  An  early  associate 
of  Marconi,  Captain  H.  J.  Round  of  the  British  Marconi  Wireless 
Company  called  the  attention  of  Major  Edwin  H.  Armstrong,  radio 
engineer  and  inventor,  to  the  significance  of  the  shack  in  1930  while 
the  former  was  visiting  Armstrong  at  his  Bayport,  Long  Island, 
home.  Major  Armstrong  purchased  the  building  and  presented  it  to 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  successor  to  Marconi’s  company. 
The  shack  was  moved  to  the  Rocky  Point  station  on  Long  Island 
and  still  stands  beneath  the  transmitting  and  receiving  towers 
of  RCA. 

Huntington  South,  although  sparsely  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  played  a  role  in  that  conflict.  Raiding  parties 
of  British  soldiers  visited  the  farms  of  Thomas  Fleet,  Platt  Conklin, 
and  Joshua  Ketcham,  commandeering  grain  and  hay  for  use  of  the 
army  encamped  at  the  village  of  Huntington.  The  first  church 
edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  in  this  area  (built  in  1730) 
and  located  a  mile  east  of  Sumpwams  River  was  razed  in  1778  by  the 
British.  The  lumber  was  taken  to  Hempstead  for  barrack  and  fort 
construction.  A  small  group  of  Huntington  South  men  enlisted  in 
the  American  cause  in  1776,  and  were  officered  by  Captain  John 
Buffet,  Lieutenant  Isaac  Thompson  and  Ensign  Zebulon  Ketcham. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  an  episode  of  the  War  of  1812,  had 
as  its  locale  the  shores  of  Babylon.  Following  the  Battle  of  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile,  in  1814,  the  Essex ,  Jr.,  commanded  by  Captain  David 
Porter,  was  made  a  cartel  ship  by  the  British.  However,  while 
en  route  to  New  York  the  ship  was  overtaken  by  a  British  man-of-war 
and  Captain  Porter,  to  evade  an  arrest  which  seemed  imminent, 
escaped  with  ten  of  his  sailors  in  a  whaleboat.  Under  cover  of  fog 
the  men  sailed  and  rowed  their  boat  to  Fire  Island.  James  Montfort 
of  Babylon  who  found  them  there  piloted  the  seamen  to  Sumpwams 
Creek.  After  Captain  Porter  satisfactorily  proved  his  connection 
with  the  American  Navy,  the  Babylonians  mounted  the  whaleboat  on 
a  wagon  and  hauled  boat  and  crew  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  The 
Captain  followed  “in  a  fine  carriage  with  the  best  horses  available”. 

In  1814,  town  records  show  that  money  was  voted  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  British  invasion.  One  cask  of  powder 
and  a  “6th  of  the  balls  and  shot  were  deposited  with  Captain  Samuel 
Muncy  at  South”. 

A  monument  to  Captain  Joel  Cooke,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  both  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812,  was  erected 
in  1908  on  the  Babylon  Public  School  grounds  by  people  of  that 
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village.  The  last  several  years  of  Captain  Cooke’s  life  were  spent  in 
Babylon  and  he  died  there  in  1851.  His  home  on  Prospect  Street 
still  stands. 

The  call  for  volunteers  during  the  Civil  War  was  met  by  several 
young  men  of  South  Huntington.  Most  of  them  became  a  part  of  the 
127th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Volunteers  under  Captain  Richard 
Allison.  The  regiment’s  war  activities  reached  a  climax  when  it  par¬ 
ticipated  in  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.  On  the  home  front  Henry 
M.  Purdy  of  Amityville  and  Isaac  Willets  of  Babylon  were  part  of  a 
Huntington  town  committee  for  the  disbursement  of  bounties  and 
dependency  payments.  More  than  one-third  of  the  total  monies 
raised  for  this  purpose  in  the  town  came  from  the  generous  contri¬ 
butions  of  South  Huntington. 

A  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  unit  was  organized  in  Amityville 
under  the  name  of  Hugh  P.  Knickerbocker  Post  No.  643.  The  charter 
was  issued  November  25,  1889,  and  at  the  first  muster  call  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7th,  ten  Civil  War  veterans  responded.  Edward  B.  Austin  was 
selected  Commander.  In  1901,  twenty  members  were  in  “good  stand¬ 
ing”  and  were  reported  “partly  uniformed  and  equipped”.  They 
were  regular  in  meeting  attendance,  records  were  complete,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  were  considered  “good”.  It  was  not  until 
August  21,  1937,  that  the  last  G.  A.  R.  man  answered  the  final  roll 
call.  He  was  John  Gardner  Tyler,  a  negro  of  Amityville,  who  was 
ninety  years  of  age. 

World  War  I  brought  to  Babylon  town  an  encampment  of 
soldiers  located  on  land  leased  from  August  Belmont  at  North 
Babylon.  The  280  acres  dedicated  to  army  use  included  the  famous 
mile-long  race  track.  Camp  Damm,  as  it  was  named,  was  formally 
opened  June  13,  1918,  by  the  261st  and  350tli  aero  squadrons  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Harold  P.  Mills.  For  the  next  eight  months 
there  was  intense  activitity  at  the  camp  and  its  aviation  field.  At  one 
period  there  were  1200  men  quartered  there.  The  people  of  the 
township,  thinking  of  their  own  hundreds  of  men  in  service,  made 
every  arrangement  possible  for  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  boys 
at  Camp  Damm. 

The  call  to  active  service  in  World  War  II  was  met  by  several 
thousand  Babylon  town  men  and  women.  The  home  front  cooperated 
in  the  civilian  defense  program,  war  fund  drives,  bond  purchase 
campaigns,  and  Red  Cross  activities.  U.  S.  O.  centers  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  of  the  three  incorporated  villages.  Several  army 
encampments  of  anti-aircraft  units  were  scattered  throughout  the 
town,  most  of  them  being  in  close  proximity  to  the  aviation  plants. 
Edgewood  Hospital,  located  east  of  Deer  Park,  became  an  army 
rehabilitation  center  during  the  war  period.  The  town  is  at  present 
assisting  veterans  in  locating  peacetime  employment. 

Copies  of  Huntington  township’s  first  paper  The  Long  Islander 
edited  and  published  by  Walt  Whitman  in  1838  found  their  way  to 
the  southern  portion  of  the  town.  The  editor  of  the  sheet  made 
weekly  deliveries  “by  crossing  the  Island  and  traveling  east  to 
Babylon”.  Whitman  said,  “I  bought  a  good  horse,  and  every  week 
went  all  around  the  country  serving  my  papers,  devoting  one  day 
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and  night  to  it.  I  never  had  happier  jaunts — going  over  to  the  South 
Side  to  Babylon,  down  the  South  Road  across  to  Smithtown  and 
Comae  and  back  home”. 

The  Babylon  scene  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  young  man  who 
was  to  become  the  “Good  Gray  Poet”.  Two  years  before  in  1836  he 
was  a  teacher  at  the  district  school  in  West  Babylon.  He  made  his 
home  with  his  father  in  a  small  farmhouse  near  a  lake  on  the  South 
Road  just  east  of  Lindenhurst’s  village  line.  When  the  property 
was  bought  by  Malcolm  Ford  about  1890,  plans  were  made  for  the 
building  of  a  large  residence  and  the  general  remodeling  of  the 
estate.  The  small  dwelling  near  the  lake  was  ordered  moved.  Captain 
William  J.  Ketcham  purchased  the  house  and  moved  it  to  its  present 
location  at  41  Park  Avenue,  Amityville,  where  it  is  attached  to  a 
smaller  home  built  earlier  by  Joshua  Heartt.  The  two  and  a  half 
story  left  wing  is  the  former  Whitman  residence.  The  estate  upon 
which  the  Whitman  house  was  originally  located  is  now  owned  by 
the  Gilmore  family. 

Legal  records  give  an  amusing  story  of  one  incident  in  Walt 
Whitman’s  life  in  West  Babylon.  Whitman,  while  fishing  from  a 
rowboat  on  the  lake,  was  annoyed  by  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Carman.  The  lad  threw  stones  from  the  shore  and,  encouraged  by  the 
fisherman’s  apparent  indifference,  entered  a  skiff  and  disturbed  the 
water  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fishing  boat.  The  inwardly  enraged 
Whitman  waited  until  the  lad  drew  closer;  the  fishing  rod  broke 
over  the  back  and  shoulders  of  the  incorrigible  youth.  Walt  Whitman 
became  his  own  counsel  in  an  assault  and  battery  case  in  the  local 
court  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  Joel  Jarvis  of  East  Amityville.  General 
Richard  A.  LTdall  was  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  The  jury’s  verdict 
as  announced  by  foreman  John  Edwards  is  still  a  matter  of  court 
record:  “  ’E  didn’t  ’it  ’im  ’ard  enough”.  The  Judge  broke  his 
glasses  in  attempting  to  suppress  the  uproar  which  greeted  this 
verdict.  The  adamant  Edwards  would  not  recant  the  wording  of 
the  jury’s  decision  even  upon  the  Judge’s  insistence. 

South  Huntington’s '  first  newspaper  was  the  Suffolk  Democrat 
of  Hon.  John  R.  Reid  of  Babylon.  The  paper  had  been  founded  in 
the  village  of  Huntington  in  1847,  by  Edward  Strayham.  Purchased 
by  Reid  in  1859,  the  paper  became  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
papers  in  the  county.  Charles  Jayne  succeeded  Judge  Reid  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  in  1865,  the  publication  of  the  sheet  returned  to  Hunting- 
ton  as  the  Suffolk  Bulletin  of  Charles  R.  Street. 

Judge  Reid  again  entered  the  newspaper  field  when  he  with 
others  purchased  the  Islip  Index  and  removed  all  material  to  Babylon. 
The  first  issue  appeared  March  25,  1876,  as  the  Babylon  Budget. 
Judge  Reid  was  responsible  for  most  of  the  editorials  which  were 
noted  for  their  brilliance.  Successive  owners  of  the  Budget  were 
W.  S.  Overton,  Jesse  S.  Pettit,  John  Lowden,  Charles  T.  Duryea, 
and  again  John  R.  Reid,  all  of  Babylon  town.  Stephen  A.  Titus  and 
A.  L.  Cheney  followed  as  publishers  and  in  1889  the  paper  was  sold 
to  Henry  Livingston  and  became  part  of  the  South  Side  Signal. 

Henry  Livingston  of  Babylon  who  had  worked  on  the  Suffolk 
Democrat  founded  the  South  Side  Signal,  the  first  issue  of  which 
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was  published  July  7,  1869.  The  paper  was  a  new  departure  in 
journalism  for  it  contained  no  editorials  and  was  independent  politi¬ 
cally.  It  was  called  by  one  New  Y7ork  paper  “a  spicy  country 
journal”. 

The  first  power  printing  machine  used  in  Suffolk  County — one 
of  A.  B.  Taylor  &  Company’s — was  used  by  the  Signal  in  its  first 
anniversary  number  of  1870. 

Elbert  Carll  Livingston  succeeded  his  father  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  1910,  he  sold  the  paper  to  the  Signal  Publishing  Company 
whose  president  was  W.  C.  Abbott  of  Babylon.  J.  Fred  Flugrath  of 
Patchogue  became  editor  and  manager.  The  Signal  changed  hands 
again  in  1920  when  purchased  by  Russell  Raymond  Voorhees,  who 
became  its  editor.  Within  a  year  the  paper  ceased  publication. 

James  C.  Cooper,  who  had  been  associated  with  the  South  Side 
Signal  since  1890,  severed  his  connection  with  that  newspaper  when 
Elbert  Carll  Livingston  sold  it  to  new  interests.  Mr.  Cooper  on 
July  8,  1910,  issued  his  own  paper  The  Babylon  Leader  and  in  his 
words  “began  its  labors  without  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  with 
much  uncertainty”.  The  press  of  the  Bay  Shore  Independent  printed 
the  first  issue  of  500  copies.  In  January  of  the  next  year  the  news¬ 
paper  came  under  the  control  of  the  Babylon  Publishing  Company, 
Mr.  Cooper,  president.  A  modern  plant  was  set  up  on  Deer  Park 
Avenue,  Babylon.  The  weekly  four  page  newspaper  expanded  at  one 
time  to  a  sixteen  page  issue.  James  B.  Cooper,  the  Leader  founder, 
died  in  1940  but  his  son  of  the  same  name  carries  on. 

The  Babylon  Publishing  Company  broadened  its  field  by  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Lindenhurst  Star  on  September  21,  1927.  This  eight  page 
newspaper  is  “published  weekly  in  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
village  of  Lindenhurst”.  Another  Lindenhurst  weekly  newspaper  is 
the  Villager  which  first  appeared  as  an  eight  page  mimeographed 
publication  in  September  of  1941.  A  group  of  three  local  business 
men,  namely,  James  B.  Wilson,  Leon  J.  Cohen  and  J.  Philip  Denton, 
were  its  founders.  A  year  later  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Villpubco, 
Inc.  and  became  the  four  page  printed  newspaper  it  is  today. 

Two  other  Lindenhurst  newspapers  were  published  for  short 
periods.  One  was  the  Lindenhurst  Neivs  of  Walter  Kennedy  who 
was  a  brilliant  journalist  of  national  experience.  The  News  was 
founded  in  1905  and  continued  for  about  five  vears.  Arthur  E.  Parthe, 
a  native  of  Lindenhurst,  established  another  Lindenhurst  News  on 
February  22,  1934.  His  son  Arthur  C.  Parthe  assumed  control  of  the 
sheet  a  year  later  and  continued  publication  until  1939.  The  paper 
came  off  the  presses  of  Parthe ’s  Lindy  Print  Shop  each  week — the 
only  newspaper  ever  to  be  printed  within  Lindenhurst  village. 

In  Amityville,  Chauncey  L.  C.  Ditmars,  as  proprietor  and  editor, 
published  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Amityville  Press.  The  first 
issue  which  bears  the  date  June  8,  1895,  was  considered  “bright  and 
chipper”  by  a  rival  journalist.  The  paper,  however,  was  of  short 
duration  and  was  followed  in  1900  by  the  Long  Island  Enterprise  of 
Walter  Kennedy,  who  continued  to  publish  the  latter  for  ten  years. 
Henry  De  Languillette’s  newspaper  the  Amityville  Dispatch,  another 
local  publication,  was  bought  by  Charles  F.  Delano  and  under  the 
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name  of  the  Amityville  Record  has  been  issued  weekly  since  May  1, 
1904.  Its  present  eight  page  issue  prints  news  of  Amityville,  Copiague, 
and  Massapequa. 

Another  Amityville  paper  came  off  the  press  April  8,  1911.  The 
equipment  of  a  defunct  Glen  Cove  newspaper  was  purchased  by  Paul 
Bailey,  a  former  Patchogue  newspaper  man,  and  a  four  page  sheet 
called  Long  Island  Sun  appeared  under  his  ownership  and  editorship. 
As  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company  had  not  yet  made  daytime 
power  available,  the  electrically  driven  presses  were  of  necessity 
operated  at  night.  In  1929,  Mr.  Bailey  and  W.  Ivingsland  Macy  of 
Islip  united  their  respective  newspaper  interests.  Under  the  Suffolk 
Consolidated  Press  Company  with  the  former  as  president  the  Long 
Island  Sun  continued  to  be  issued  weekly  in  Amityville.  And  in 


Triangle  Place,  Amityville,  40  Years  Ago 

Babylon  in  1929,  the  Babylon  Eagle  was  published  under  the  same 
sponsorship.  The  Sun  and  the  Eagle  appear  each  week  with  news 
coverage  of  the  west  and  east  portions  of  the  township  respectively. 

Paul  Bailey’s  active  participation  in  the  newspaper  work  of  the 
Suffolk  Consolidated  Press  ended  in  1938  when  he  established  a 
monthly  historical  magazine  called  the  Long  Island  Forum.  From 
January  to  May,  1938,  the  Forum  was  issued  bi-monthly.  But  the 
wealth  of  available  Long  Island  material  and  interest  in  the  new 
publication  justified  a  monthly  magazine.  As  such  it  is  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  Island,  State  and  Nation. 

Amityville  on  Josiah’s  and  West  Necks  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  Babylon  town  was  originally  called  Huntington  West  Neck  South 
and  consisted  in  the  early  19th  century  of  a  few  homes  near  the  old 
South  Road.  Ireland’s  Mill  and  Carman’s  Mill  were  located  at  the 
east  and  west  ends  of  the  early  community.  The  site  of  the  latter 
was  in  Oyster  Bay  township  and  beyond  the  present  limits  of  Amity¬ 
ville  but  it  was  in  this  area,  in  Timothy  Carman’s  store,  that  the  early 
postoffice  was  located. 

The  name  “ Amityville”  was  adopted  in  1840.  The  late  Chauneey 
Ditmars,  historian  and  Amityville  resident,  wrote  that  the  cognomen 
came  from  a  coastwise  schooner  Amity  owned  by  Samuel  Ireland,  a 
local  miller.  “Peace,  good  will,  sociability,  and  neighborliness”  indi- 
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cated  in  the  choice  of  the  name  have  become  attributes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  first  postoffice  under  the  new  name,  and  the  first  within 
the  present  confines  of  the  village,  was  established  in  1850  at  Broad¬ 
way  and  the  South  Country  Road. 

Amityville ’s  three  brick-constructed  educational  institutions  on 
Park  Avenue,  housing  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school 
departments,  were  preceded  by  three  smaller  schools  of  early  days. 
District  School  #23  was  located  in  1833  on  the  old  South  Road  and 
was  followed  in  1850  by  another  on  Broadway,  north  of  Wanser 
Place.  The  third  school  house,  a  frame  building  of  1872  at  Park 
Avenue  and  Ireland  Place,  was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  brick  structure  of  the  Elementary  School  in  1894.  The  two  brick 
buildings  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  accommodating  the  Senior 
and  Junior  High  Schools  were 
constructed  in  1923  and  1932 
respectively. 

Amityville  Free  Library, 
founded  in  1907  by  the  Mary 
Myton  Literary  Society,  erected 
its  present  building  on  Broad¬ 
way  in  1928. 

The  First  Methodist  Church 
congregation  dates  from  the  late 
18th  century.  Its  first  building 
was  erected  1823  on  the  South 
Road.  A  second  edifice  of  1845, 
moved  to  Broadway  in  1867,  is 
still  a  part  of  the  present  church.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Church 
Sanctuary  was  laid  in  1891  and  a  Sunday  School  addition  was  built 
in  1915.  A  general  remodeling  program  carried  out  in  1940  was 
followed  by  a  rededication  of  this  the  oldest  Methodist  Church  in 
the  township. 

The  Simpson  Methodist  Church  was  built  in  1869  by  people  of 
that  faith  living  on  upper  Broadway.  The  building  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  in  1933  when  the  Sunrise  Highway  route  was 
laid  through  its  former  property. 

St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  congregation  was  organized  in  1886  and  its 
church  on  Broadway  was  erected  in  1889. 

St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church  founded  in  1930,  erected  its  edifice 
on  Park  Avenue  the  following  year. 

St.  Martin’s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  in  1898,  on  Union 
Avenue,  has  a  building  group  which  includes  a  school,  erected  in  1921, 
a  convent,  and  a  rectory. 

A  Bethel  African  Methodist  Church  had  its  beginning  in  1822. 
The  Holy  Trinity  Baptist  was  founded  in  1926.  Both  church  build¬ 
ings  are  located  on  Albany  Avenue.  The  Hollywood  Baptist  Church, 
Inc.,  on  Great  Neck  Road,  North  Amityville,  is  a  recent  outgrowth  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church. 


(Photo  by  Fred  Kull) 

17th  Century  Carman  House,  Amityville 
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On  North  Broadway,  Amity ville,  is  a  large  area  devoted  to 
private  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill.  Among  these  are  the  The  Long 
Island  Home  organized  in  1881  at  the  suggestion  of  John  Louden, 
who  became  its  first  superintendent;  Louden-Knickerbocker  Hall 
founded  1886,  and  Brunswick  Home  established  in  1887  by  Stephen 
R.  'Williams.  A  modern  brick  building  of  the  latter  erected  in  1931 
offered  general  hospital  facilities  until  1939.  The  general  service, 
discontinued  in  that  year,  was  resumed  in  1942. 

A  village  clock  in  a  grassed  plot  north  of  the  Triangle  Building 
was  dedicated  in  1920  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I.  Acreage  on 
the  north  side  of  Montauk  Highway,  east  of  Broadway,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  development  of  a  recreational  park  as  a  World 
War  II  veterans’  memorial. 

A  “fresh  air  home”  owned  and  operated  by  the  Herald  Tribune 
is  located  on  lower  Grand  Central  Avenue  and  was  the  former  Holi¬ 
day  House.  Nearby  on  Bay  view  Avenue  is  Amity  ville ’s  municipally 
owned  South  Bay  beach  reserved  for  village  residents. 

In  1872,  it  was  observed  that  Amityville  was  “composed  of 
almost  two  distinct  settlements  located  about  half  a  mile  apart — 
upper  one  on  the  South  Side  Rail  Road;  lower  on  the  Turnpike”. 
The  years  have  closed  this  gap  with  a  population  growth  which 
reached  5058  in  1940. 

Amityville  became  an  incorporated  village  on  March  3,  1894,  and 
elected  Charles  Wood  its  first  president.  The  present  mayor  is 
Charles  R.  Duryea,  Jr.,  first  elected  in  1935.  Village  offices  are  in  a 
municipal  building  erected  in  1924  on  Greene  Avenue.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  volunteer  fire  department. 

North  Amityville,  an  adjoining  unincorporated  area  of  scattered 
homes,  has  been  the  location  since  1876  of  the  Catholic  religious  order 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominick.  On  the  extensive  land  tract  are 
located  several  buildings  housing  the  Novitiate,  Queen  of  the  Rosary 
Academy,  a  rectory,  a  convent,  Church  of  the  Rosary,  and  homes 
for  the  aged. 

Babylon  village  on  Sumpwams  Neck  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Babylon  township  had  its  beginning  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  A  few  families  from  the  north  and  middle  Island  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  two  waterways — Sumpwams  and  Annuskemunnica 
Creeks  on  each  of  which  a  mill  was  operated. 

When  Nathaniel  Conklin  in  1803  built  his  home  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  what  is  now  Main  Street  and  Deer  Park  Avenue,  tradition 
says  his  mother  regretted  its  proximity  to  a  public  house  in  which 
liquor  was  sold.  She  suggested  that  the  community  would  be  another 
Biblical  Babylon  but  her  son  replied  that  this  was  to  be  a  “New 
Babylon”.  The  name  was  carved  in  a  stone  placed  over  the  Conklin 
fireplace  and  the  community  took  “Babylon”  for  its  own.  The 
Conklin  homestead  was  moved  in  the  1870s  to  Deer  Park  Avenue  near 
the  railroad.  In  1945,  it  became  the  property  and  headquarters  of 
the  Babylon  Town  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross — a  gift  of 
the  Sammis  Estate.  The  fireplace  stone,  lost  for  many  years,  has 
been  found  and  now  rests  above  the  mantel  in  the  Babylon  Public 
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Library.  It  bears  these  words:  “New  Babylon  This  House  Built  by 
Nat  Conklin  1803”. 

The  postoffice  department  did  not  recognize  this  designation  until 
1830.  On  November  5,  1867,  people  of  influence  had  the  postoffice 
changed  to  “Seaside”  but  this  cognomen  lasted  only  two  months. 
The  name  “Babylon”  was  restored  and  still  remains. 

Babylon  was  one  of  the  important  stations  on  the  stagecoach 
route  of  early  days.  The  American  House,  built  in  1783  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Deer  Park  Avenue,  became  a 
popular  hostelry  for  travelers.  On  his  tour  of  Long  Island  in  1816 


Municipal  Building,  Babylon 


Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Spain  and  brother  of  Napoleon, 
rested  there  for  several  days.  Daniel  Webster  was  a  guest  in  1840 
and  on  other  occasions.  On  one  visit  he  made  a  patriotic  speech  from 
the  hotel’s  porch.  The  American  House,  which  had  operated  under 
various  owners  for  a  hundred  years,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  June 
4,  1883. 

Babylon  village’s  first  educational  institution,  established  in  the 
early  19th  century,  was  District  No.  21 ’s  school  house  on  the  old  South 
Road,  east  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1853,  a  larger  building 
was  erected  on  George  Street  and  this  was  abandoned  when  the  first 
unit  of  the  present  Elementary  School  on  Grove  Street  was  built  in 
1893.  A  wing  was  added  in  1912,  and  in  1927  a  large  High  School 
building  adjoining  the  Elementary  School  on  the  north  was  erected. 
This  present  Elementary  School  and  Junior-Senior  High  School  group 
of  buildings  is  located  between  Grove  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue. 

The  Babylon  Public  Library  was  erected  in  1911,  with  funds  con¬ 
tributed  and  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the  village.  The  site  on  Main 
Street  was  the  gift  of  Elbert  Carll  Livingston,  whose  father  founded 
the  “South  Side  Signal”. 
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Babylon’s  Presbyterian  congregation  is  the  oldest  Church  group 
in  the  village  and  in  the  town  as  well.  Its  first  edifice  was  erected  in 
1730  six  hundred  feet  west  of  the  site  of  the  former  Episcopal  Chapel 
on  Montauk  Highway  in  West  Islip.  That  building  was  razed  by 
British  soldiers  during  the  American  Revolution.  In  1784,  a  new 
church  home  was  built  on  Main  Street  east  of  Deer  Park  Avenue. 
When  the  congregation  outgrew  this  building,  another  was  erected  in 
1838  at  the  same  location.  The  1784  edifice  was  sold  and  moved  to 
lots  adjoining  on  the  east.  Remodeled  it  stands  today  as  the  Sammis 
homestead  and  can  without  doubt  be  called  the  oldest  structure  in 
both  the  village  and  the  town.  The  present  and  fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  building  was  dedicated  in  1871.  Its  third  home  was  moved 
to  the  next  lot  east  and  joined  to  the  larger  structure  for  Sunday 
School  use. 

The  Methodist  Church  congregation  dates  from  1837  and  its  first 
church,  erected  in  1840,  is  now  part  of  the  Sunday  School  building 
to  the  rear  on  James  Street.  The  present  church  edifice  on  Deer 
Park  Avenue  was  built  in  1859. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1871,  and  the  first 
service  in  its  present  church  home  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Main 
Street  and  Carll  Avenue  was  held  October  15,  1872.  A  Sunday  School 
wing  was  added  in  1923. 

Christ’s  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1862,  conducted  its  first 
service  in  its  former  Montauk  Highway,  West  Islip  chapel  in  April, 
1871.  The  present  St.  Ann’s  Chapel  on  the  corner  of  Carll  Avenue 
and  Prospect  Street  in  Babylon  was  erected  in  1913. 

The  First  Lutheran  Church  was  erected  on  Locust  Avenue,  in 
1927.  A  Sunday  School  wing  was  added  in  1938. 

St.  Joseph’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  dedicated  its  first  church  on 
the  north  side  of  Grove  Street,  in  July,  1879.  Its  second  and  present 
building  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Carll  Avenue  and  Grove  Street 
was  completed  in  1912.  Its  architecture  follows  that  of  the  center 
building  of  San  Stefano’s  Church  in  Bologna,  Italy.  A  Parochial 
School,  erected  in  1927,  and  a  convent  and  rectory  complete  the  group 
of  church  buildings. 

A  Bethel  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  an  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  are  located  on  Cooper  Street.  The  latter  congrega¬ 
tion  was  organized  in  1874. 

A  Hebrew  congregation  worships  in  the  Temple  Beth  Sholem 
erected  on  George  Street  in  1930. 

In  recognition  of  the  services  of  veterans  of  World  War  I,  Mr. 
J.  Stanley  Foster,  Babylon  resident  and  president  of  the  Bowery 
Bank,  purchased  and  presented  to  the  village  in  1922,  Argyle  Lake 
and  an  adjoining  tract  of  land  for  a  memorial  park.  The  area  was 
later  improved  through  the  generosity  of  his  sister  Caroline  F. 
Savidge.  The  village  added  to  the  tract  in  1935,  by  purchase  of  land 
along  the  southeast  side  of  the  lake.  An  attractively  landscaped 
park  and  a  stone  spillway  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake  is  Babylon’s 
tribute  to  its  heroes  of  the  first  World  War.  Community  concerts 
and  church  services  are  weekly  summer  features  in  the  park  area 
south  of  the  Montauk  Highway.  A  similar  park  project  at  the  east- 
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ern  approach  to  the  village  has  been  voted  as  a  World  War  II 
memorial. 

At  Little  East  Neck  Road  in  Babylon  village  is  a  large  modern 
brick  structure  completed  in  1940  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  District  10.  The  dis¬ 
trict  comprises  the  two  eastern  Long  Island  counties  and  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  City.  Joseph  J.  Darcy  is  the  present  District 
Engineer. 

A  deed  to  the  town-owned  Fire  Island  ferry  dock  was  presented 
to  Babylon  Village  by  the  town  in  1946  and  an  improved  dock  and 
boat  basin  is  a  development  contemplated  within  the  near  future. 

Babylon  village  voted  to  incorporate  in  December,  1893,  and 
began  to  function  as  such  the  following  year.  In  1870,  two  years 
before  the  creation  of  Babylon  township,  a  proposal  to  incorporate 
met  with  overwhelming  defeat.  Babylon’s  first  president  was  Dr. 
William  Wheeler  Hewlett.  J.  Vincent  O’Shea,  elected  in  1943,  is 
the  present  mayor. 

All  village  offices  are  located  in  a  modern  municipal  building  built 
in  1925,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Carll  Avenue  and  Main  Street, 
on  land  donated  by  J.  Stanley  Foster.  The  building  also  houses  the 
local  volunteer  fire  department. 

Babylon,  which  is  a  residential  village  of  tree-shaded  streets 
and  spacious  homes,  is  the  governing  seat  of  the  town  to  which  it 
gave  its  name.  The  1940  census  reports  a  population  in  the  incor¬ 
porated  area  of  4742. 

Contiguous  to  the  village  of  Babylon  and  closely  allied  with  its 
activities  are  the  communities  of  North  Babylon  and  West  Babylon. 
The  small  district  school  houses  of  early  years  have  been  replaced 
in  each  district  by  modern  brick  structures  of  attractive  architecture. 

Copiague,  an  unincorporated  village  on  the  Montauk  Division  of 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  was  once  called  East  Amityville  or  Great 
Neck,  these  names  being  used  contemporaneously.  In  1895,  Copiague, 
the  name  of  one  of  the  necks  upon  which  it  lies,  was  adopted.  The 
section  north  of  the  railroad,  developed  primarily  for  an  Italian 
population,  has  been  designated  “  Marconi  ville”.  The  wireless  inven¬ 
tor  visited  the  community  in  the  vears  1914,  1917  and  1921. 

East  Amityville  was  the  home  of  James  Teller  Morris  at  the  time 
he  campaigned  so  vigorously  for  the  formation  of  Babylon  town  in 
1872.  He  was  appointed  one  of  two  commissioners  to  arrange  the 
financial  details  of  the  partition.  His  former  store  and  residence  on 
the  old  South  Road,  west  of  Great  Neck  Road,  now  sold  and  remodeled 
is  called  “Old  Landmark  Inn”. 

The  first  school  house  was  District  No.  22 ’s  building  on  the  South 
Road.  In  the  1900s,  this  structure  was  moved  to  Great  Neck  Road. 
Later  it  was  replaced  by  a  two-story  frame  school-  which  presently 
adjoins  the  rear  of  Copiague ’s  modern  brick  Elementary  School 
erected  in  1931. 

The  two  churches  in  the  community  are  The  Copiague  Union 
Church  and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption. 

The  Nassau-Suffolk  General  Hospital,  serving  nearby  areas, 
occupies  the  former  William  Hawkins  residence  on  Montauk  Highway. 
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A  postoffice,  established  in  Copiague  in  1903,  serves  a  popula¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  1940  census,  of  1584. 

Lindenhurst  on  the  Montauk  Division  of  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road,  midway  between  Amityville  and  Babylon,  is  the  outgrowth  of 
a  real  estate  venture  of  Thomas  Welwood  and  Charles  Schleier  of 
Brooklyn.  On  June  6,  1870,  the  tract  of  land  about  a  mile  north  of 
the  Montauk  Highway  upon  which  their  proposed  city  was  to  be  built 
was  dedicated  at  a  ceremony  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  home-seekers. 
The  place  was  called  Breslau  in  deference  to  Mr.  Schleier ’s  birth¬ 
place  and  to  the  German  population  of  Europe,  Pennsylvania,  and 
metropolitan  New  York  wffiich  was  being  induced  to  settle  in  the  area. 

Neguntatogue,  the  neck  on  which  the  land  lay,  was  the  name  used 
to  designate  the  section  in  earlier  days.  In  1869,  the  railroad  depot 
was  called  “Wellwood”,  a  misspelling  of  the  name  of  the  owner  of 
most  of  the  acreage  at  that  time. 

Breslau  grew  slowly  but  steadily.  The  householders,  who  carved 
a  home  out  of  a  wilderness,  were  followed  by  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  of  various  types  and  for  a  few  years  the  village  had  its  share 
of  prosperity.  Later,  misrepresentations  and  misunderstandings  con¬ 
cerning  real  estate  transactions  led  to  a  seven-year  legal  battle  between 
the  two  founders.  Breslau’s  growth  suffered  accordingly.  In  1891, 
as  if  in  an  effort  to  forget  the  struggles  of  a  pioneer  life  in  the  brush- 
lands  of  Babylon  town,  the  inhabitants  of  Breslau  voted  to  change 
the  village  name  to  Lindenhurst.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years  it 
has  experienced  a  phenomenal  development  and  growth. 

Lindenhurst  has  an  Elementary  School  on  School  Street  erected 
in  1910,  and  a  large  modern  brick  Junior-Senior  High  School  build¬ 
ing  on  Wellwood  Avenue,  built  in  1930.  The  former  building  is  the 
successor  to  three  earlier  houses  devoted  to  elementary  education. 
The  first,  a  small  District  No.  29  school  on  the  South  Road,  was  erected 
about  1840  for  the  limited  rural  population  along  that  highway.  In 
1870,  an  abandoned  railroad  station  was  moved  to  School  Street  and 
converted  into  a  schoolhouse.  When  a  new  school  building  was 
erected  just  to  its  south  in  1877,  this  structure  was  made  into  a  fire 
house.  It  now  stands  at  the  same  location  but  has  been  remodeled 
as  a  private  dwelling.  The  1877  building,  which  was  sold  and  moved 
a  block  west  to  make  room  for  the  present  brick  Elementary  School, 
is  now  a  coat  manufacturing  establishment. 

Among  Lindenhurst’s  manufactories  are  the  Lindenhurst  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  maker  of  buttons  and  plastic  articles  and  organ¬ 
ized  1901;  the  Lakeville  Manufacturing  Company,  a  cabinet-making 
firm  which  occupies  the  former  home  of  the  Vulcanite  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  which  was  a  button  and  metal  specialties  concern  from 
1882  to  1937 ;  Swiss  embroidery  shops  and  dress  and  coat  factories. 

Churches  located  in  the  village  are:  St.  John’s  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  founded  1876,  but  owning  and  worshipping  in  an 
edifice  erected  on  John  Street  in  1871,  by  a  congregation  organized 
as  St.  John’s  German  Union  Church;  Grace  Methodist  Church 
founded  1926  and  its  building  on  Wellwood  Avenue  erected  in  1931; 
Bethel  Baptist  Church  organized  1941  and  worshipping  in  a  Bristol 
Street  building;  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Roman  Catholic  Church 
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founded  1870,  and  its  present  church  on  Wellwood  Avenue  erected 
1905  with  a  modern  brick  parochial  school  constructed  in  1940;  a 
Hebrew  congregation  whose  building  was  erected  1912  on  North 
Fourth  Street. 

A  landscaped  plaza  in  the  center  of  the  village  is  the  location  of 
a  large  granite  monument  to  World  War  I  veterans.  A  proposed 
public  library,  the  site  of  which  on  Wellwood  Avenue  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  with  volunteer  contributions,  will  be  dedicated  to  those  serving 
in  World  War  II. 

Lindenhurst  owns  and  maintains  a  park  in  the  northeast  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  village.  Facilities  for  fresh-water  bathing,  picnicking, 
baseball,  and  other  sports  are  available  to  village  residents. 

The  village  incorporated  October  25,  1923,  and  Gustave  M.  Hahn 
was  its  first  president.  Mayor  John  Blankenhorn  is  Lindenhurst’s 
present  governing  head.  A  former  private  dwelling  next  to  the 
volunteer  Fire  Department  building  on  Wellwood  Avenue  houses  the 
municipal  offices.  Plans  for  a  new  municipal  building  are  under  way. 

The  1940  census  records  a  population  of  4756.  In  a  move  to 
establish  Lindenhurst  as  a  first  class  village  a  local  census  was  taken 
in  March,  1946.  This  population  figure  is  reported  as  6339. 

The  following  are  unincorporated  areas  in  the  township  located 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road: 

East  Farmingdale  has  been  the  home  of  the  New  York  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture  of  Long  Island  since  its  founding 
in  1912,  and  more  recently  the  location  of  Ranger  Aircraft  Engines 
Division  of  Fairchild  Engine  and  Airplane  Corporation  and  Republic 
Aviation  Corporation.  The  latter  is  the  maker  of  the  now  famous 
World  War  II  “Thunderbolt”  army  plane. 

Pinelawn  is  a  small  farming  community  with  a  few  scattered 
homes.  Within  its  boundaries  is  a  National  Cemetery  serving  the 
metropolitan  and  Long  Island  area. 

Wyandanch,  which  was  known  as  West  Deer  Park  until  1889,  has 
a  population  of  647.  The  clay  and  sand  of  the  lower  Half  Hollow 
Hills  is  suitable  for  brick  making,  an  industry  which  began  in  the 
1800s  and  continued  until  a  few  years  ago.  In  the  village  is  the 
large  modern  brick  school  of  District  No.  9,  a  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  Our  Lady  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  a  volunteer  Fire  Department  building. 

Deer  Park  in  its  earlier  days  was  the  center  of  sport  hunting. 
The  prevalence  of  deer  gave  the  place  its  name.  Many  acres  of  the 
pine  and  scrub  oak  have  been  developed  into  successful  farms.  The 
community,  though  small,  has  a  modern  brick  school  of  District  No.  7, 
erected  in  1930,  a  Presbyterian  Chapel,  a  Mission  Chapel  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  a  volunteer  Fire  Department  headquarters.  A 
large  boulder  with  an  appropriate  bronze  plaque  has  been  placed  on 
the  school  grounds  as  a  memorial  to  those  who  served  in  World 
War  II. 
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Early  Queens  County 

Herbert  F.  Ricard 
Historian,  Borough  of  Queens 


UEENS  COUNTY  was  originally  more  than  three  times  the 


size  of  the  present  county,  or  borough  with  which  it  is  coter¬ 


minous,  and  it  retained  that  area  until  1899  when  the  eastern 


portion  was  separated  from  it  and  made  into  a  new  county  named 
Nassau.  This  account  will  treat  only  that  part  known  today  as 
Queens,  for  the  history  of  Nassau  County  is  told  elsewhere  in  this 


book. 


Before  the  white  men  came  to  this  region,  Long  Island  was 
inhabited  by  a  number  of  Indian  tribes,  of  which  the  Canarsies,  Rock- 
aways,  and  Matinecoeks  lived  here.  Exact  lines  cannot  be  drawn  to 
mark  off  the  domain  of  each,  but  in  general  it  might  be  said  that  the 
Canarsies  held  Kings  County  and  the  southwestern  portion  of  Queens, 
the  Matinecoeks  the  northeastern  part  as  far  west  as  Flushing  Creek 
and  south  almost  to  Jamaica,  and  the  Rockaways  the  remainder  of 
Queens  County. 

The  instrusion  of  the  Europeans  into  Queens  County  was  long 
delayed  even  after  the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Manhattan 
Island  in  1609,  for  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch  whose 
primary  thought  was  trade,  which  did  not  require  the  presence  of 
many  people.  This  contrasted  with  the  English,  who  came  to  New 
England  as  settlers  and  pushed  out  in  all  directions  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  Soon  the  English  threatened  to  enter  and  overrun  the  thinly 
Held  Dutch  territory.  To  check  this,  the  Dutch  in  1638  opened  their 
country  to  foreigners  who  would  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance,  and  two  years  later  they  provided  for  the  establishment  of  civil 
government.  These  acts  opened  the  doors  to  large  numbers  of  New 
Englanders  who  took  the  oath  at  New  Amsterdam  and  settled  under 
Dutch  jurisdiction  in  Queens  County,  making  it  the  only  county  in 
New  York  City  that  was  settled  by  Englishmen.  In  this  manner  the 
towns,  or  townships,  were  founded,  Newtown  in  1642,  Hempstead, 
which  included  Rockaway,  in  1644,  Flushing  in  1645,  and  Jamaica 
in  1656. 

Newtown  was  founded  in  1642  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Doughty  and 
a  number  of  unnamed  associates.  They  received  a  patent  or  charter 
dated  March  28,  1642,  which  gave  them  much  of  the  land  north  of 
Forest  Park  and  west  of  Flushing  Meadow  Park  except  Long  Island 
City.  It  seems  probable  that  they  had  come  even  earlier  for  on  June  6, 
of  the  preceding  year,  Willem  Kieft,  the  Director-General  of  New 
Netherland,  reported  that  “a  considerable  number  of  respectable 
Englishmen  with  their  Clergyman,  have  applied  to  us  for  permission 
to  settle  here”.  A  town  spot  for  this  colony  was  begun  at  Maspeth, 
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then  called  Mespat  after  the  Mespachtes  Indians,  but  it  was  short 
lived  because  of  an  Indian  uprising  the  next  year,  followed  by  a 
greater  difficulty  when  Doughty  asserted  that  the  land  had  been  given 
to  him  personally,  not  to  the  group.  This  caused  the  colony  to  dwindle 
to  such  insignificance  that  in  1652  the  territory  was  granted  to  a  second 
group  of  Englishmen  who  formed  their  settlement  at  Elmhurst,  which 
was  called  Middleburg  because  it  was  half  way  from  Maspeth  to 
Flushing;  however,  it  was  commonly  called  the  New  Towne,  or  New¬ 
town,  in  contrast  to  the  older  settlement  at  Maspeth,  and  in  recent 
years  the  town  spot  or  village  has  been  renamed  Elmhurst.  They 
settled  beside  the  Horse  Brook  which  they  made  into  a  mill  pond  and 
built  their  homes  along  Queens  Boulevard  and  Justice  Street,  the 
two  banks  of  the  stream. 

Rockaway  was  part  of  Hempstead  which  was  settled  in  1644  by 
a  group  from  Stamford,  Connecticut,  comprising  about  thirty  or  forty 
families  who  located  at  the  village  of  Hempstead.  At  that  time  the 
Rockaway  peninsula  was  not  believed  to  have  any  appreciable  value, 
so  part  of  it  was  set  aside  for  the  Indians  and  the  remainder  was 
used  as  a  cow  pasture,  for  a  relatively  short  fence  across  the  penin¬ 
sula  would  safely  enclose  the  cattle.  In  1685,  the  Rockaway  peninsula 
was  given  by  Governor  Dongan  to  John  Palmer,  who  sold  it  two 
years  later  to  Richard  Cornell  who  became  the  first  settler  there. 

Flushing  was  settled  by  another  party  from  New  England  who 
received  a  patent  dated  October  10,  1645.  They  were  given  about 
16,000  acres,  now  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  hills  (approximately 
Grand  Central  Parkway),  north  by  Long  Island  Sound,  west  by  Flush¬ 
ing  Meadow  Park,  and  east  by  Nassau  County.  This  territory  was 
reputed  to  have  been  named  Vlissingen,  about  1628,  after  the  city 
in  Holland,  but  the  colonists  immediately  Anglicized  the  name  to  its 
present  form.  Flushing  attracted  the  attention  of  Stuyvesant,  the 
Director-General,  when  it  accepted  the  Quakers  who  were  persecuted 
almost  everywhere.  In  1657,  when  Stuyvesant  tried  to  drive  the 
Quakers  out  of  his  territory  by  the  use  of  harsh  measures,  the  people 
of  Flushing  sent  him  a  remonstrance  that  they  could  not  accept  his 
indictment  of  the  Quakers.  This  has  sometimes  been  called  the  first 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  America.  For  daring  to  make  this 
assertion,  some  of  the  town  rights  were  taken  away,  but  the  people 
were  not  subdued  and  the  Quakers  continued  to  meet  secretly  and  to 
grow  in  strength  until  Flushing  became  a  Quaker  stronghold.  The 
culmination  of  this  affair  came  in  1661  when  John  Bowne,  who  had 
been  converted  as  a  Quaker,  built  a  house,  still  standing,  in  which  he 
invited  them  to  meet.  He  was  jailed,  assessed  a  fine  which  he  refused 
to  pay,  and  finally  exiled.  He  went  to  Holland  where  he  presented  his 
case  to  the  Directors  who  upheld  him  and  ordered  Stuyvesant  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Quakers  to  meet.  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  example  in 
America  of  a  test  case  in  which  freedom  of  religion  was  upheld. 

Jamaica  was  probably  settled  during  the  winter  of  1655-56  by 
a  group  of  Hempstead  residents  who  came  here  to  find  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  asked  permission  three  times  before  their  request  was 
granted.  The  first  time  there  were  no  known  results.  The  second 
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time,  probably  in  the  summer  of  1655,  they  seem  to  have  been  told 
that  they  should  first  buy  the  land  from  the  Indians,  which  they 
bought  on  September  13  of  that  year  for  “two  guns,  a  coat,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  powder  and  lead”.  The  third  request,  on  March 
10,  1656,  was  granted  eleven  days  later  by  Stuyvesant.  However,  it 
seems  that  the  colonists  had  anticipated  the  permission,  for  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held  February  18,  1656,  and  a  blank  was  left  in  the 
minutes  for  the  name  of  the  town  as  if  to  indicate  that  it  had  not  yet 
been  named.  Most  historians  have  said  that  a  patent  was  given  to 
the  town  by  Stuyvesant  in  1660,  but  there  is  no  known  evidence  to 
support  this  claim  and  strong  indications  that  this  is  not  true.  Addi¬ 
tional  lands  were  purchased  from  the  Indians  until  the  town  of 
Jamaica  extended  from  Brooklyn  to  what  is  now  Nassau  County  and 
from  Jamaica  Bay  approximately  to  present  Forest  Park  and  Grand 
Central  Parkway. 

The  first  groups  of  colonists  to  settle  in  Queens  County  were 
Englishmen  who  came  here  to  better  themselves.  They  lived  in 
settlements  or  town  spots  as  a  protection  from  the  Indians  and  for 
the  help  they  could  give  each  other.  Each  family  had  its  home  lot  in 
the  village  with  farming  lots  or  plantations  in  the  country.  The  gen¬ 
eral  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  lay  out  as  many  tracts  of  land  as 
there  were  families,  and  to  assign  them  by  drawing  lots.  Each  family 
had  to  supply  its  necessities  and  the  crops  provided  most  or  all  of 
the  food  supply  for  the  year.  They  raised  corn,  wheat,  peas,  rye, 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  with  tobacco  as  the  principal  item  for 
sale.  Strangers  were  not  permitted  to  linger,  and  newcomers  were 
admitted  only  by  a  vote  of  the  entire  community.  This  custom  is 
usually  attributed  to  moral  grounds,  but  it  was  also  economic  for  the 
towns  did  not  want  the  burden  of  those  who  could  not  support 
themselves. 

As  the  towns  grew,  the  need  for  specialists  became  more  appar¬ 
ent.  Millers,  iron  workers,  tanners,  carpenters,  ministers,  and  teachers 
were  needed.  It  was  the  common  practice  to  encourage  the  craftsman 
to  come  by  giving  him  land  as  an  inducement,  or  to  build  a  mill  for 
the  miller,  but  the  cautious  people  also  set  maximum  rates  which  he 
could  charge  for  his  services.  The  minister  was  the  most  eagerly 
sought  for,  the  towns  sometimes  sending  committees  hundreds  of  miles 
to  interview  available  ministers. 

Trade  was  largely  by  barter,  and  wampum,  the  beads  of  the 
Indians,  had  specified  values  that  were  set  by  law.  Prices  were  often 
quoted  and  debts  were  paid  in  merchandise  which  was  usually  tobacco, 
corn,  wheat,  rye,  or  peas  at  standard  prices.  In  Newtown  in  1661, 
for  example,  a  house  was  sold  for  one  thousand  clapboards,  six  hun¬ 
dredweight  of  tobacco,  and  half  a  vat  of  strong  beer. 

Law  and  order  within  the  towns  were  maintained  by  the  sellout, 
or  sheriff,  and  the  magistrates,  and  when  crimes  did  occur  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court  was  often  so  simple  and  sensible  that  it  deserves 
to  be  retold.  In  the  court  records  of  Newtown  in  1660  it  is  stated  that 
John  Forman  was  found  guilty  of  stealing  corn  from  Captain  John 
Coe’s  grist  mill.  “Tharefore  the  sentance  of  the  corte  is  that  John 
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forman  shall  restore  to  captin  coe  or  aney  other  so  much  corne  as  hee 
has  felloniously  tacken  away  and  John  forman  shall  wallke  from  mr 
dough tys  howse  with  to  (two)  Rods  under  each  arm  and  the  drume 
beating  before  him  untell  hee  comse  to  mr  Jesups  howse  and  thare 
he  is  to  have  his  Liberty:  further  the  corte  dus  inioyne  (enjoin)  John 
forman  to  Refrayne  wallking  at  unseasonabell  ours  (hours)  for  time 
to  come  becase  it  geves  case  (cause)  of  suspishon  to  others’’. 

More  threatening  than  civil  disturbances  to  these  peaceful  com¬ 
munities  was  that  of  the  potential  Indian  warfare  or  of  possible  out¬ 
side  enemies.  To  guard  against  these,  each  town  formed  a  military 
company  which  was  called  a  trainband  because  the  men  were  trained 
for  military  duty.  All  able-bodied  men  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  except 
a  few  as  the  minister,  constable,  and  schoolteacher,  were  required 
to  meet  for  drills  five  times  a  year.  Each  man  had  to  provide  himself 
with  a  serviceable  gun,  a  sword,  a  quantity  of  powder  and  bullets, 
and  other  specified  items  of  equipment.  As  an  additional  precaution 
each  town  erected  a  fortified  place  for  refuge  in  time  of  danger.  In 
Flushing  there  was  a  blockhouse  at  about  the  site  of  the  present 
armory,  and  in  Newtown  palisades  were  set  around  the  town  house 
which  served  also  as  a  church  and  parsonage. 

The  civil  government  was  maintained  through  the  town  meetings 
at  which  the  freeholders  assembled  and  carried  on  the  town’s  business. 
At  the  meetings,  which  were  called  at  irregular  intervals,  they  elected 
officers,  approved  the  granting  of  land,  and  conducted  any  other 
important  activities  for  the  town’s  welfare.  The  officers  varied,  but 
usually  there  were  overseers,  a  constable,  magistrates,  a  clerk,  asses¬ 
sors,  surveyors,  and  others  were  added  as  the  need  arose.  The  over¬ 
seers  acted  for  the  town  in  most  routine  matters,  although  they  were 
not  permitted  to  dispose  of  town  land ;  this  was  done  only  at  the  town 
meetings.  The  constable  was  provided  with  a  staff  about  six  feet 
long  as  a  symbol  of  his  office. 

Travel  was  primitive  in  those  early  days.  There  were  no  public 
conveyances  except  a  ferry  from  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  and  that 
was  only  a  rowboat.  The  first  roads  were  the  Indian  trails  which  had 
been  taken  over  with  such  simple  regulations  as  “whosoever  shall 
ffell  any  trees  in  ye  highways  shall  take  both  top  and  body  out  of  ye 
highways”.  And  when  additional  roads  were  needed,  they  were  laid 
out  “often  with  no  other  labor  being  done  upon  them  than  a  few 
marks  cut  into  the  trees.  The  course  of  a  new  highway  was  indicated 
to  the  traveler  by  a  blaze  on  all  the  trees  on  one  side  of  the  road”. 
Not  all  roads  were  marked  even  that  well  for  in  1670  the  Court  of 
Sessions  found  it  necessary  to  order  a  roadway  to  be  cleare.d  because 
of  “several  new  fences  having  blocked  up  the  usual  old  way,  which 
causes  many  inhabitants,  as  well  as  strangers,  to  lose  themselves  in 
the  woods”. 

Although  life  itself  was  simple,  the  people  had  difficulties  with 
the  Dutch  government  which  tended  to  be  paternalistic,  while  they 
wanted  to  be  more  self-reliant.  The  Dutch  attitude,  rules,  and  regu¬ 
lations  were  foreign  to  these  Englishmen  who  began  to  wish  for  a 
government  by  the  English,  which  was  gradually  approaching.  Almost 
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from  the  beginning  the  towns  on  eastern  Long  Island  had  voted  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut,  and  as  the  English  encroach¬ 
ments  continued,  the  Island  was  divided  with  the  Dutch  retaining 
only  that  part  west  of  Oyster  Bay.  In  1662,  the  towns  in  the  Queens 
County  area  voted  to  throw  off  the  Dutch  rule  and  become  part  of 
Connecticut.  The  popular  desire  to  be  English  was  so  strong  and 
widespread  that  open  meetings  for  that  purpose  were  held,  and  even 
Stuyvesant  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  suppress  them.  Before  anything 
could  be  done,  the  English  fleet  entered  the  harbor,  Stuyvesant  sur¬ 
rendered  and,  in  1664,  New  Netherland  became  New  York. 

The  colonists  who  had  welcomed  the  coming  of  the  English  soon 
began  to  regret  the  change  for  New  York  was  made  a  royal  province. 
Under  it  they  lost  some  of  their  independence,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  the  laws  and  orders  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Only  six 
months  after  the  English  conquest,  delegates  from  the  towns  were 
called  to  Hempstead  where  they  were  given  a  code  of  laws  known  as 
the  Duke’s  Laws.  Although  these  new  laws  covered  almost  every¬ 
thing,  they  did  not  mention  the  one  thing  that  the  people  wanted  and 
expected,  a  representative  government  with  a  general  assembly. 
Another  change  was  the  creation  of  a  county,  Yorkshire,  which 
included  Long  Island,  Westchester,  and  Staten  Island.  This  was 
divided  into  three  ridings — a  corruption  of  tliriding,  meaning  thirds — 
of  which  Queens  County,  except  Newtown,  with  present  Nassau  and 
Westchester  counties  formed  the  North  Riding. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  which  blazed  so  brightly  one  hundred 
years  later  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was  smoldering  even  then.  In 
1669  the  towns  in  Queens  County  presented  a  petition  to  the  governor 
requesting  in  vain  the  election  of  delegates  who  would  participate  in 
making  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed.  A  few  years  later, 
when  the  governor  demanded  a  contribution  from  each  of  the  towns 
for  the  repair  of  the  fort  at  New  York,  the  towns  in  Queens  County 
refused  to  pay  their  share  because  they  had  no  assembly. 

In  1683,  the  Duke  of  York  yielded  to  the  people  and  sent  a  new 
governor,  Thomas  Dongan,  who  had  permission  to  call  an  elected 
assembly.  This  legislative  body  passed  a  charter  of  liberties  in  which 
it  declared  that  the  assembly  must  concur  in  the  passing  of  laws,  the 
assessment  of  taxes,  and  freedom  of  religion  and  free  elections  were 
proclaimed.  In  this  year,  also,  the  present  system  of  counties  was 
begun.  Yorkshire  was  abolished  and  on  November  1,  1683,  Queens 
County  was  created  including  the  area  of  present  Queens  and  Nassau 
Counties,  and  it  was  named  for  Catharine  of  Braganza,  the  Queen 
Consort  of  Charles  II.  Another  important  action  of  Dongan  was  the 
granting  of  new  patents  or  charters  to  each  of  the  towns  confirming 
their  earlier  patents. 

From  the  earliest  days  the  church  was  probably  the  principal 
center  of  community  life.  Newtown  and  Jamaica  had  Independent 
churches  that  later  became  Presbyterian,  but  Flushing  was  Quaker. 
The  Independent  churches  were  established  by  the  towns  and  were 
supported  by  taxation  like  any  other  public  function.  The  salary  of 
the  minister,  the  cost  of  the  church  building,  and  the  wage  of  the 
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drummer  who  beat  the  drum  to  call  the  people  together  for  church 
services,  for  the  town  meeting,  and  for  the  training  days — all  of  these 
were  paid  by  taxation.  In  Flushing,  except  for  a  few  years,  there 
was  no  official  church,  so  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  church  tax, 
but  rather  a  popular  subscription  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Quaker 
church. 

The  first  church  in  Jamaica  was  built  in  1699  but,  before  that, 
church  services  had  been  held  in  the  town  meeting  house.  This  first 
church  was  a  square,  stone  building  that  stood  in  the  middle  of 
Jamaica  Avenue,  opposite  the  head  of  Union  Hall  Street,  and  it  was 
used  for  church  services  until  it  was  torn  down  in  1813  to  be  replaced 
by  the  present  building.  That  stone  church  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  conflicts  on  Long  Island.  In  1702,  Governor 
Cornbury  declared  that  as  it  had  been  erected  by  taxation,  it  belonged 
to  the  Episcopalians,  for  that  was  the  established  church.  The  Pres¬ 
byterians  finally  regained  their  property  twenty-five  years  later  after 
a  long  legal  battle. 

The  Episcopal  church  was  established  in  Queens  County  in  1702 
with  a  parish  that  included  all  of  the  present  borough,  except  Rock- 
away.  The  principal  church  was  in  Jamaica,  but  monthly  services 
were  held  in  Newtown  and  Flushing.  By  1735,  St.  James’  Church 
was  organized  at  Newtown,  and  in  1746  St.  George’s  at  Flushing. 

The  Reformed  church  also  began  in  Jamaica  in  1702,  and  by 
friendly  agreement  with  the  Presbyterians,  its  services  were  held  in 
the  stone  church.  In  1716  they  erected  an  octagonal  building  in 
Jamaica,  in  1732  a  similar  building  in  Newtown,  and  in  1842  they 
organized  a  church  in  Flushing.  Other  churches,  except  the  Quakers, 
came,  beginning  in  the  early  1800s  with  the  Methodist  and  Catholic 
churches. 

The  Quakers,  whose  true  name  is  Society  of  Friends,  began  here 
in  1657  when  a  few  missionaries  arrived  from  England.  They  were 
immediately  persecuted  and  when  one  of  them,  Robert  Hodgson, 
attempted  to  preach  at  Hempstead  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  New  Amsterdam.  He  accepted  the  punishment  in  such  spirit  that 
he  gained  the  good  will  of  many  people,  especially  in  Flushing  which 
became  a  Quaker  stronghold.  Following  the  persecutions,  which  have 
already  been  told,  they  continued  to  meet  in  Bowne’s  home  until  the 
Quaker  Meeting  House  was  built  in  1694,  the  same  building  that  is 
used  today.  John  Bowne’s  home  is  also  standing.  It  was  purchased 
in  1946  and  made  a  public  memorial  for  his  part  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  of  religion. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  French  and 
English  wars,  which  had  long  been  smoldering,  broke  out  in  earnest 
for  the  final  control  of  North  America.  Queens  County  participated 
in  this  war.  A  number  of  its  men  enlisted  with  the  British  forces 
and  a  thousand  sheep  were  contributed  to  help  feed  the  army.  In 
1758  when  a  great  effort  was  made  to  capture  Canada,  Queens  County 
sent  two  hundred  ninety  men,  probably  about  the  same  ratio  as  the 
province  of  New  York  from  which  one-fifth  of  the  men  were  in  actual 
service.  But  the  efforts  of  the  war  were  not  all  made  on  distant 
battlefields. 
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During  the  winter  seasons,  many  troops  were  brought  to  Long 
Island  and  billeted  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  resulting  in  much  fric¬ 
tion.  Captured  French  officers,  too,  were  brought  to  Long  Island 
where  they  were  paroled  to  the  towns.  The  most  pitiful  group  was 
composed  of  neutral  French,  exiled  Acadians  who,  like  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline,  were  distributed  along  the  entire  seacoast.  One  family 
each,  consisting  of  the  parents  and  seven  or  eight  children,  was  sent 
to  Newtown,  Flushing  and  Jamaica,  and  an  allowance  of  one  shilling 
a  day  was  made  to  pay  for  their  room  and  board.  It  is  not  known 
whether  these  people  died  as  exiles  or  were  eventually  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia  after  the  war. 

The  capture  of  Canada  from  France  weakened  the  ties  that  held 
the  colonies  to  England.  They  were  no  longer  threatened  by  a  foreign 
power  and  as  they  now  had  a  militia  trained  and  experienced  in  the 
art  of  warfare,  signs  forecasting  the  Revolution  began  to  appear. 
Following  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  associations  called 
Sons  of  Liberty  were  formed  in  Queens  County  to  cooperate  with 
other  groups  throughout  the  colonies  in  opposing  this  tax,  and  they 
soon  succeeded  in  having  it  abolished.  These  groups  might  have 
dissolved  after  this  victory,  feeling  that  their  work  was  done,  but 
in  1774  the  same  spirit  of  democracy  caused  them  to  revive  and 
consider  what  attitude  they  should  take  regarding  the  Boston  Port 
Bill  which  had  closed  Boston  Harbor  because  of  the  Tea  Party. 

Although  the  Sons  of  Liberty  asserted  their  allegiance  to  the 
King,  they  protested  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sympathy  to  Boston,  appointed  a  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondence,  and  formed  companies  of  Minute  Men. 

Not  all  of  the  residents  of  Queens  County  were  willing  to  take 
these  steps.  A  majority,  although  opposing  the  tax,  hoped  that  they 
could  obtain  its  repeal  by  peaceful  means.  Probably  the  best  example 
of  the  size  of  the  two  groups  was  a  vote  in  1775  on  whether  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Queens  County  opposed  send¬ 
ing  delegates  by  788  votes  to  221. 

Late  in  1775,  the  Asia,  a  British  warship,  landed  arms  at  Rock- 
away  for  distribution  to  the  Loyalists,  but  Congress  ordered  Col. 
Heard  to  bring  troops  and  disarm  them.  A  county-wide  militia  was 
formed  of  Whigs  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty  who  were 
armed  for  defense. 

When  it  was  rumored  that  the  British  army  which  had  been 
driven  from  Boston  was  sailing  for  New  York,  detachments  of  men 
were  stationed  at  Rockaway  and  along  the  north  shore  to  watch  for 
the  approach  of  the  fleet. 

Late  in  June  of  1776  the  British  ships  appeared  off  Far  Rock- 
away  with  so  many  masts  coming  over  the  horizon  that  one  observer 
said  it  looked  like  a  forest  rising  from  the  sea.  Preparations  for  the 
coming  battle  included  a  scorched  earth  policy.  Cattle  were  driven 
eastward  and  grain  was  prepared  for  burning.  The  British  landed  in 
Brooklyn  and  on  August  27,  1776,  they  won  the  Battle  of  Long  Island. 
The  following  day  General  Nathaniel  Woodhull  was  captured  and 
mortally  wounded  at  Hollis  while  driving  the  cattle  away  from  the 
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British.  The  victorious  English  army  camped  at  such  strategic  spots 
as  Flushing  and  Hell  Gate,  but  their  headquarters  was  at  Newtown 
where  General  Howe  wrote  his  report  of  the  battle. 

Now  that  the  Tories  had  the  upper  hand,  they  ruthlessly  hunted 
down  their  Whig  neighbors.  The  Tories  wore  a  red  ribbon  around 
their  hats,  or  a  piece  of  red  cloth  tucked  under  the  hatband,  as  a 
symbol  of  their  loyalty  to  England.  By  their  efforts  a  number  of 
Whigs  were  arrested  and  held  in  local  churches  which  served  as  col¬ 
lecting  points  for  those  consigned  to  the  prison  ships.  Over  twelve 
hundred  residents  of  Queens  County  signed  a  petition  to  General 
Howe,  the  British  commander,  asking  to  have  the  county  restored  to 
Koval  favor. 

But  life  here  was  hard  for  all,  Whig  and  Tory  alike.  The  British 
army  needed  large  quantities  of  wood,  food,  fodder,  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  These  were  taken  at  prices  set  by  the  army,  but  often  they  were 
not  paid  for.  In  addition,  there  was  much  theft  by  soldiers  and 
marauders,  as  well  as  malicious  destruction. 

The  churches,  except  the  Episcopal,  were  taken  over  by  the 
British  forces  and  used  for  their  purposes.  The  Jamaica  Presbyterian 
Church  was  more  fortunate  than  the  others,  for  though  it  was  a  prison 
on  weekdays,  it  served  as  a  church  on  Sundays.  The  Newtown  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  after  serving  as  a  prison  and  guardhouse,  finally 
was  demolished  to  build  huts  for  the  soldiers.  The  Friends  Meeting 
House  in  Flushing  served  as  a  prison,  hospital  and  hay  magazine. 
The  Jamaica  Reformed  Church  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  food, 
and  its  pews  and  floor  were  removed  to  build  barracks. 

Troops  were  constantly  stationed  on  Long  Island  and  in  the 
winter  additional  troops  were  quartered  here  between  their  summer 
campaigns.  The  usual  hut  for  these  soldiers  was  one  partially  sunk 
in  the  earth,  with  stone  fireplaces,  and  roofed  with  thatch  or  sod. 
Many  buildings  were  torn  down  for  the  boards  to  build  these  huts. 
Fences  were  taken  for  firewood,  and  produce  and  livestock  were  stolen 
for  food.  The  British  lookouts  along  the  shore  erected  alarm  poles 
to  signal  the  approach  of  invaders,  with  smoke  by  day  and  fire  by 
night.  These  poles  were  wrapped  with  straw  and  topped  with  a  tar 
barrel. 

Considerable  excitement  was  created  in  1780  when  the  frigate 
Hussar  sank  at  Hell  Gate,  for  it  was  carrying  the  pay  for  the  English 
army  amounting  to  several  million  dollars.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  money  had  been  embezzled  and  the  ship  sunk  to  conceal  the  theft. 

With  the  end  of  the  war  in  sight  and  the  certainty  that  England 
would  lose  the  colonies,  leading  loyalists  prepared  to  leave  with  the 
British.  Sales  of  property  by  officers  and  loyalists  were  advertised 
in  the  papers.  Some  of  these  notices  indicate  the  luxury  enjoyed  by 
the  officers  whose  toast  had  been  “to  a  long  and  moderate  war”,  for 
they  sold  pianos,  mahogany  chairs  and  other  valuable  pieces.  The 
loyalists  packed  what  few  pieces  they  could  carry  and  left  the  country, 
some  to  begin  a  new  life  in  Nova  Scotia.  Between  November  22 
and  25,  1783,  the  English  troops  marched  from  Queens  County. 
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On  Monday,  December  8,  1783,  peace  was  celebrated  at  Jamaica 
by  many  citizens  o,f  Queens  County.  A  flag  with  thirteen  stripes  was 
raised  on  the  liberty  pole,  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  and  people 
paraded  thirteen  abreast.  At  another  celebration  at  Dutch  Kills,  the 
room  was  lighted  by  thirteen  lamps  symbolizing  the  unity  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  colonies. 

Present  Queens  County  was  at  . that  time  a  rural  area  with  three 
small  villages,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  and  Newtown  (now  Elmhurst), 
and  scattered  farms,  its  population  being  about  five  thousand. 


First  post  office  on  north  shore  of  Queens  County 

Located  at  Little  Neck,  Alley  Pond,  Flushing  Township,  in  1828.  Was  in  P.uhrman’s 
Store. 


The  Prince  nursery  was  established  at  Flushing  about  1725  by 
William  Prince,  whose  family  operated  it  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Other  nurseries  were  established  by  James  Bloodgood  about 
1798,  by  Samuel  Parsons  in  1838,  and  several  smaller  nurseries  at 
various  times.  Their  founders  made  Flushing  the  horticultural  center 
of  America,  and  brought  it  fame  for  the  variety  of  trees  that  were 
planted  along  its  streets. 

Until  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  little  was  done  to 
improve  the  dirt  roads  of  Queens  County.  A  law  of  1703  first  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  repair  and  maintenance.  A  century  later  came  toll 
turnpike  roads  of  stone  and  gravel,  which  were  privately  owned  and 
had  to  be  kept  repaired  or  else  the  toll  was  not  to  be  collected.  About 
1850,  “plank  roads”,  surfaced  with  wooden  planks,  replaced  the  turn¬ 
pikes.  They  remained  toll  roads  until  about  1897,  when  the  County 
acquired  them. 

In  1805  Rufus  King  established  a  country  estate  at  Jamaica.  A 
close  friend  of  Washington,  he  became  our  first  ambassador  to  Eng¬ 
land.  After  his  death  the  estate  became  the  home  of  his  son,  John 
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Alsop  King,  who  served  as  governor  of  New  York.  Their  colonial 
house  is  now  a  museum  in  King  Park. 

During  the  War  of  1812  a  blockhouse,  Fort  Decatur,  was  built  at 
Rockaway  and  another,  Fort  Stevens,  at  Hell  Gate,  but  they  were 
abandoned  after  the  war. 

In  1814  steam  ferries  began  operation  across  the  East  River  to 
New  York,  replacing  boats  propelled  by  oars,  sails  or  horses.  Although 
in  1836  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  opened  its  line,  stage  coaches  con¬ 
tinued  to  also  operate  for  a  time.  The  Flushing  railroad  was  built  in 
1854  and  the  Rockaway  railroad  in  1880.  These  independent  lines 
were  eventually  acquired  by  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road. 

Rockaway,  about  1830,  became  one  of  America’s  fashionable 
resorts.  Built  in  1834,  Marine  Pavilion  was  soon  a  favorite  stop  for 
celebrities.  Although  destroyed  by  fire  in  1864,  it  had  given  Rockaway 
the  start  that  eventually  made  it  one  of  the  country’s  best-known 
vacation  beaches'. 

Queens  County  has  been  famous  for  horse  racing  ever  since 
Governor  Nicolls  established  a  track  near  New  Hyde  Park  in  1665. 
About  1750  a  track  existed  around  Beaver  Pond  in  Jamaica,  and  in 
1821  Union  Course  was  built  at  Woodhaven.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  seventy  thousand  spectators  came  to  one  race  there  in  1842. 
Other  notable  race  tracks  in  Queens  County  were  Fashion,  at  Corona, 
and  Centerville,  at  Ozone  Park.  They  have  since  given  way  to  more 
elaborate  tracks  in  and  near  this  county. 

A  famous  resident  of  Queens  County,  although  unrecognized  at 
the  time,  was  Walt  Whitman.  According  to  his  account,  he  taught 
school  between  Jamaica  and  Flushing  during  the  winter  of  1839-40, 
and  at  Whitestone  during  the  winter  of  1840-41,  while  during  the 
fall  of  1840  he  was  electioneering  through  the  county.  Sometime  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  he  was  employed  as  a  typesetter  on  the  Long  Island 
Democrat,  now  part  of  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  in  Jamaica. 
Nine  of  his  earliest  poems  first  appeared  in  this  paper.  Twenty  years 
later,  on  a  return  visit  he  wrote  that  it  “has  not  been  what  is  called 
a  ‘growing  place’  for  many  years,  and  probably  will  not  be”. 

During  the  Civil  War,  thousands  of  Queens  County  men  volun¬ 
teered  for  service,  towns  raised  money  to  pay  a  bounty  to  volunteers, 
and  citizens  contributed  their  services  to  help  the  soldiers.  Here  were 
Camp  Todd  at  Flushing,  Camp  Woodhull  near  Queens  Village,  Camp 
Buckingham  at  Richmond  Hill,  and  one  at  Union  Course. 

Jamaica,  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1814,  was  the  first  on  Long 
Island,  while  Flushing  was  incorporated  in  1837.  Maspeth  and  Spring- 
field  remained  hamlets  for  generations.  The  real  growth  of  Queens 
County  began  about  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Im¬ 
provements  in  transportation  and  the  desire  of  city  dwellers  to  escape 
the  crowded  conditions  in  New  York  combined  to  bring  many  families 
to  this  county  to  establish  their  homes. 

The  Long  Island  City  area  was  the  first  to  feel  this  influence  for 
it  was  the  most  accessible  to  New  York.  Astoria,  Ravenswood,  Hunters 
Point,  and  Blissville  by  1850  had  become  recognized  villages,  with 
Astoria  (incorporated  in  1839),  Douglaston,  Queens  Village,  White- 
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stone  and  College  Point  starting  to  grow  about  this  time.  Ridgewood, 
Middle  Village  and  Glendale  developed  from  many  Brooklyn  families 
moving  across  the  line  into  Queens  County. 

Rockaway  suddenly  boomed  during  the  1860s  and  70s  with  settle¬ 
ments  at  Seaside,  Hammels,  Holland,  Bayswater  and  Arverne,  in 
addition  to  Far  Rockaway,  which  had  begun  to  develop  a  short  time 
before.  The  1870s  and  80s  comprised  the  period  of  development  for 
central  Queens.  Richmond  Hill,  Ozone  Park,  Morris  Park,  Dunton 
and  Hollis  were  built  around  Jamaica;  Murray  Hill  at  Flushing,  and 
Woodside  and  Steinway  beside  Long  Island  City.  This  latter  area 
had  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1870. 

Greater  growth  came  with  improved  transportation  to  New  York, 
which  permitted  commuters  to  live  in  the  suburban  villages  of  Queens 
County.  Urban  influence  was  felt  here  more  and  more  until  finally 
New  York  City  took  steps  to  absorb  this  and  other  adjoining  areas. 
In  1894  a  plebiscite  was  taken  on  whether  or  not  to  consolidate  present 
Queens  County  with  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  the 
Bronx.  The  vote  in  Queens  County  was  almost  two  to  one  in  favor, 
although  the  proposition  was  lost  in  Flushing.  However,  the  result 
was  determined  by  the  total  vote,  not  by  communities,  so  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1898,  the  towns  of  Newtown,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  the  Rockaway 
portion  of  Hempstead,  and  Long  Island  City  were  consolidated  into 
New  York  City  as  the  Borough  of  Queens. 

At  the  same  time,  by  special  legislation,  the  easterly  portion  of 
the  original  Queens  County  of  1683  became  the  County  of  Nassau, 
containing  the  towns  of  Hempstead,  North  Hempstead  and  Oyster  Bay. 


• 

CHAPTER  XIII 


Hempstead  Town 


HEMPSTEAD  TOWN  was  founded  1643-44  by  a  group  of 
Englishmen  who,  unlike  the  founders  of  most  other  English 
settlements  in  Long  Island,  abandoned  the  security  of  a 
shore  that  lay  within  easy  sailing  of  New  England  for  an  inland 
wilderness  even  then  being  swept  by  Indian  warfare.  This  group 
gathered  at  Stamford  in  Connecticut  whence  in  1643  its  leader,  Richard 
Denton,  sent  two  emissaries  across  the  Sound  to  the  Dutch-held 
westerly  part  of  Long  Island,  there  to  obtain  town  rights  from 
Director-General  William  Kieft  of  the  province  of  New  Netherland 
and  to  purchase  title  thereto  from  its  Indian  proprietors. 

That  the  English  settlement  of  Mespat  (later  Newtown),  founded 
the  year  before  some  miles  to  the  west  by  Francis  Doughty  and 
followers  from  New  England,  was  razed  by  savages  while  Hempstead 
was  still  aborning,  did  not  deter  the  latter’s  emissaries,  Robert 
Fordham  and  his  son-in-law,  John  Carman,  from  completing  their 
mission.  Having  traversed  the  island  from  north  to  south  shore, 
they  made  contact  with  the  Rockawav  Indians,  who  dwelt  near  the 
ocean,  and  soon  thereafter  began  bargaining  with  the  one-eyed  chief 
Tackapousha  whose  influence  dominated  several  so-called  tribes  in 
this  part  of  the  island.  As  a  result,  the  following  historic  deed  w^as 
negotiated  December  13,  1643. 

Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  the 
Indyans  of  Marsapeague,  Mericock,  and  Rockaways,  whose 
names  are  here  underwritten,  have  put  over,  bargained  and 
sold  unto  Robert  ffordham  and  John  Carman,  Englishmen, 
all  that  half-part  or  moiety  of  the  Great  Plains,  lying  toward 
the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  to  be  divided  or  measured  by  a 
direct  or  straight  line  from  our  present  town  plott,  northward, 
and  from  the  North  End  of  the  line,  to  run  with  a  right  line 
East  and  West,  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  itt,  and  from  both 
ends  to  run  down  with  a  straight  line  to  the  South  Sea;  with 
all  the  woodlands,  meadows,  marshes,  pastures  and  appur¬ 
tenances  thereunto  belonging,  contained  within  that  compass 
of  the  said  lvnes.  To  have  and  to  hold  to  them  and  their 
heirs  and  assigns  forever.  In  witness  thereof  wee  have  here¬ 
unto  sett  our  hands  the  day  and  yeare  first  above  written. 

This  deed,  bearing  the  mark  of  Tackapousha  as  sachem  of 
Marsapeag,  together  with  those  of  Jorrane,  Panaman,  Remos,  Wamis, 
Whanege,  and  Gerasco,  failed,  it  seems,  to  adequately  specify  the 
bounds  of  the  vast  tract  which  was  to  eventually  comprise  the  town. 
Nor  did  the  instrument  specify  what  if  anything  was  paid  the 
Indians  for  their  land,  a  discrepancy  which  was  to  cause  misunder¬ 
standing  for  some  years  to  come  between  the  town  and  Tackapousha, 
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shrewd  bargainer  in  the  interests  of  his  people.  Described  by  some 
writers  as  crafty  and  stubborn,  he  did  at  least  employ  these  traits 
to  effectively  protect  what  he  believed  to  be  the  Indians’  birthright. 

Not  until  the  spring  of  1644  did  Richard  Denton  and  the  bulk  of 
his  followers  arrive  at  Hempstead  and  in  November  of  that  year 
Director-General  Kieft  issued  a  town  patent  requiring,  the  settlement 
of  one  hundred  residents  within  five  years  and  granting  a  few  meagre 
concessions  towards  local  self-government  and  the  right  to  worship 
freely. 

Although  Robert  Fordham,  John  Carman,  John  Strickland,  John 
Ogden,  John  Lawrence  and  Jonas  Wood  were  alone  mentioned  as 
patentees,  the  original  founders  of  the  town  also  included  Richard 
Denton  and  his  four  sons,  together  with  Robert  Coe,  Richard 
Gildersleeve,  Edmund  and  Jeremiah  Wood,  Thomas  Weeks,  John 
Seaman,  Thomas  Armitage,  Simon  Searing,  John  Ellison,  John  Smith 
and  his  son  John,  Jr.  Included  also  by  some  authorities  although 
their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  town  records  as  such,  are  Andrew 
Ward  and  Mathew  Mitchel. 

The  first  of  the  founders  to  arrive  located  the  “town  spot”  in 
what  is  now  the  village  of  Hempstead  between  two  converging  streams 
and  here  erected  a  stockade,  a  few  simple  homes  and,  probably  where 
the  Episcopal  rectory  now  stands,  a  meeting  house  in  which  Richard 
Denton  was  to  preach.  From  this  “town  spot,”  located  at  the  south¬ 
erly  edge  of  the  Hempstead  plains,  footpaths  and  sandy  lanes  were 
soon  radiating  to  an  increasing  number  of  homesteads,  each  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  large  tract  of  tillable  land  and  rich  pasturage. 

Christ’s  Presbyterian  Church  was  not  only  the  first  house  of 
worship  in  Hempstead,  but  the  earliest  of  its  denomination  in  America. 
According  to  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  the  town  was  settled  in  1644 
by  “Presbyterians  and  Independents  who  built  a  house  of  worship 
and  maintained  a  minister  by  a  town  rate.”  The  town  used  this 
building  for  public  meetings  as  well  as  for  church  purposes  and  paid 
fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  preacher  who  was,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
settlement  until  1659,  Richard  Denton,  “an  honest,  pious  and  learned 
man,”  and  a  community  as  well  as  church  leader.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  house,  completed  in  1648,  stood  at  present  Fulton  and  Franklin 
streets.  In  1679,  under  Mr.  Denton’s  successor,  Jonas  Fordham  (1660- 
83),  the  town  erected  a  larger  meeting  house,  30  x  24  feet,  12  feet  high, 
with  a  lean-to  on  either  side.  Three  years  later  the  town  built  a 
parsonage  where  the  Episcopal  rectory  now  stands  and  here  Hem- 
stead  ys  third  minister,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hobart,  took  up  residence 
in  1682  to  serve  a  congregation  which  by  then  represented  several 
denominations.  It  was  such  a  congregation  which  obliged  Mr.  Hobart 
in  1691  to  take  legal  steps  to  force  the  town  to  pay  his  salary. 

This  was  an  era  of  political  and  religious  unrest  and  Hempstead 
became  one  of  the  most  religiously  restless  towns  in  the  colonies. 
AVhen  in  1695  the  Ministerial  Act  made  the  Church  of  England  the 
official  church  of  the  colonies,  thereby  depriving  all  other  denomina¬ 
tions  of  official  support,  Hempstead  Presbyterians  were  forced  to 
meet  in  the  homes  of  members  until  1722  when  their  own  meeting 
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house  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  town’s  first  meeting  house  in 
which  Richard  Denton  had  addressed  his  flock  more,  than  seventy  years 
before. 

Meanwhile  in  the  official  town  house  from  which  other  faiths 
had  been  ejected  by  the  Ministerial  Act  of  1695,  St.  George’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  had  become  a  strong  factor  in  the  community,  first 
under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  William  Vesey,  who  resigned  in 
1697  to  become  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York  where  he 
remained  for  half  a  century  and  among  whose  stalwart  parishioners 
was  Captain  William  Kidd.  In  1704  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  became 
rector  of  the  “parochial  school  of  Hempstead”  which  two  years  later 
received  as  royal  gifts  from  Queen  Anne  a  prayer  book,  chalice,  and 
paten,  all  still  preserved  at  St.  George’s. 

Mr.  Thomas’s  outstanding  rectorship  terminated  in  1726,  in  which 
year  the  town  granted  a  half-acre  plot  for  a  building  “wherein  to 
perform  divine  service  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England.”  This  edifice,  dedicated  in  1735,  was  the  nucleus  of  St. 
George’s  present  building.  Here  between  1742  and  1761,  the  son 
of  Rector  Samuel  Seabury,  also  named  Samuel,  was  schooled  and 
"prepared  to  become  America’s  first  native-born  Episcopal  bishop. 

Christ’s  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hempstead  likewise  had 
a  distinguished  career  during  the  colonial  period.  From  its  own  first 
meeting  house  of  1722  it  moved  in  1762  to  a  larger  place  of  worship 
on  Fulton  Avenue  where  the  present  great  white  church  stands. 
Appropriated  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution  in  which  to  stable 
their  horses,  this  second  building  was  later  retrieved  and  again  used 
for  services.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  1803,  it  was  replaced  with  a  finer 
structure  on  the  same  site,  this  to  be  removed  in  1846  to  become  the 
present  parsonage  and  to  make  room  for  the  present  beautiful  church 
building. 

In  1793  St.  George’s  built  its  present  rectory  on  the  site  of  its 
former  rectory  and  was  given  a  town  grant  for  “all  the  land  in 
front  of  the  Episcopal  Parsonage  down  to  the  brook.”  This  present 
rectory  is  one  of  Hempstead’s  most  imposing  residental  structures. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Hempstead  on  the  east  coast  and  San 
Francisco  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  but  in  1849,  during  the 
Gold  Rush,  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Woodbridge,  resigning  as  minister 
of  Christ’s  First  Presbyterian  Church,  trekked  across  the  continent 
and  established  his  denomination  in  the  western  city  where  today 
Presbyterian  headquarters  are  established  in  the  Woodbridge  Build¬ 
ing,  named  for  the  former  Long  Island  pastor. 

From  the  start,  Hempstead,  unlike  some  other  towns,  acted 
wisely  in  both  the  allotment  of  individual  grants  to  its  citizens  and 
in  the  retention  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  plains  as  common  pastur¬ 
age  to  be  allotted  later  as  population  increased.  Original  shares 
consisted  of  “fifty  propriaty  lots  and  fifty  blanks,”  each  proprietor 
receiving  three  plots  of  twenty-two,  fifty  and  one  hundred  acres, 
while  those  without  proprietory  status  were  awarded  fifty  acres  each, 
a  provision  calculated  to  attract  new  residents. 
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Prior  to  1664  when  New  Netherland  passed  to  the  English  crown, 
town  meetings  frequently  made  grants  not  only  to  newcomers  but  to 
some  of  the  original  settlers  who  paid,  if  not  in  public  service  or 
open-house  hospitality,  at  a  rate  of  eighteen  pence  per  acre  English 
money  or  its  equivalent  in  future  crops.  Then,  too,  as  in  other 
towns,  there  were  “squatters”  who  simply  took  possession  of  what 
land  they  wanted  by  moving  in,  thus  appropriating  some  six  hundred 
acres  in  all  before  the.  town  put  an  end  to  this  form  of  piracy. 

From  its  Commons  the  town  frequently  granted  plots  to  artisans 
whose  residence  was  desired  because  of  their  special  skills  being  in 
demand.  Similar  grants  were  also  made  to  new  arrivals  whose 
residence  was  needed  to  meet  the  minimum  population  figures  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  charter.  Occasionally  a  sizable  plot  was  awarded  to 
some  colonial  official  whose  goodwill  might  prove  helpful  to  the 
town’s  interests.  The  Commons  nevertheless  continued  to  comprise 
an  important  portion  of  the  town’s  total  area  throughout  the  colonial 
period  and  for  some  decades  thereafter. 

Two  of  the  town’s  largest  landowners  during  its  earliest  years 
were  John  Seaman  and  Robert  Jackson,  the  former  having  settled 
at  what  is  now  Wantagh  contemporary  with  or  even  prior  to  the  • 
establishment  of  the  “town  spot.”  Both  Seaman  and  Jackson,  some 
authorities  maintain,  made  separate  purchases  of  their  extensive 
tracts  along  the  south  shore  directly  from  the  Indians,  and  the 
former’s  2200-acre  plantation  was  not  actually  combined  with  Hemp¬ 
stead,  according  to  these  authorities,  until  the  Dongan  patent  of  1685 
made  it  a  part  thereof.  Nevertheless  Seaman  as  well  as  Jackson  was 
active  in  town  affairs  and  did  much  to  foster  its  development  in 
various  ways,  including  that  of  propagation.  Seaman,  twice-married, 
had  sixteen  children,  while  Jackson  produced  an  almost  equally  large 
number  of  offspring. 

Other  early  leaders  of  the  town  were  Daniel  Whitehead  and  John 
Hicks  whose  son  Thomas  received  a  patent  in  1666  for  4000  acres  at 
Great  Neck  and  who  in  1683,  when  Queens  County  was  established 
as  one  of  the  thirteen  original  counties  of  the  province  of  New  York, 
became  its  first  county  judge.  He  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred, 
leaving  more  than  three  hundred  descendants,  among  them  the  fore¬ 
bears  of  Elias  Hicks,  founder  of  the  Hicksite  Quakers. 

The  Hewlett  family  founded  Merrick  and  later  the  village  of 
Hewlett  on  the  Rockaway  peninsula,  which  was  owned  in  great  part 
by  the  Pearsall  family  after  whom  Lynbrook  was  originally  called 
Pearsall’s.  In  1659  the  Raynor  family,  settling  at  Freeport,  gave 
that  place  the  name  of  Raynortown,  while  on  the  north  shore  Richard 
Cornell  (called  also  Cornwell  and  Cornwall)  in  1676  established  a 
plantation  on  Manliasset  Neck  which  included  the  now  famous  point 
of  land  later  to  be  named  Sands  Point  from  the  Sands  family  which 
settled  there. 

Still  another  settler  of  these  parts  within  the  original  town  of 
Hempstead  was  Governor  Richard  Nicolls’  secretary,  Matthias  Nicolls, 
who  established  an  estate  at  the  head  of  Manhasset  Bay,  while  Adam 
Mott  located  on  Cow  Neck  in  1650  and  the  Kissam  family  on  nearby 
Mad  Nan’s  (or  Madnans)  Neck  in  1678. 
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Other  early  families  of  Hempstead  Town  besides  those  already 
mentioned  were  Valentine,  Ashman,  Thorne,  Bedell,  Sammis,  Birdsall, 
Ruslimore,  Chapell,  Pine,  Clowes,  Pettit,  Ellison,  Peters,  Hendrickson, 
Osborne,  Jaycocks,  Marvin  and  Smith,  the  latter  being  so  numerous 
as  to  be  divided  into  the  Rock  Smiths  who  lived  at  Merrick,  the  Blue 
Smiths,  Little  Smiths,  Shoe  Smiths,  Nan  Smiths,  and  House  Smiths, 
none  of  whom  had  any  known  relationship  with  the  equally  famous 
Tangier  and  “Bull”  Smiths  of  Brookhaven  and  Smithtown  respec¬ 
tively  in  Suffolk  County. 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

Carman-Irish  House,  Hempstead 

The  Tredwell,  Townsend,  Titus  and  Willis  families  which  settled 
Westbury  and  East  Williston  as  well  as  other  inland  parts  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Town;  Thomas  and  Christopher  Foster  and  Simon  Searing, 
whose  large  estate  became  the  nucleus  of  the  village  of  Searingtown; 
Captain  Thomas  Topping,  John  Lawrence,  Robert  Coe,  John  Ogden 
and  Jonas  Wood  were  also  among  the  town’s  early  landowners. 

Not  until  1657  was  the  Indian  deed  of  1643  finally  confirmed  by 
Tackapousha,  together  with  other  Indian  spokesmen,  and  then  only 
by  a  town  payment  of  forty-two  pounds  in  cattle,  wampum  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  confirmation  bearing  the  Indians’  respective  marks 
and  the  signatures  of  Richard  Gildersleeve,  John  Seaman  and  John 
Hicks  as  witnesses  and  dated  July  4,  1657,  failed  however  to  specify 
boundaries,  thus  causing  still  further  agitation  which  was  finally 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  May  11,  1658,  with  the  signing 
of  the  following  rider: 
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We  the  Indians  Above  written  Doe  heareby  Acknowl¬ 
edge  to  have  received  of  the  Magistrate  And  Inhabitants  of 
Hemsteede,  All  our  pay  in  full  Satisfaction,  for  the  tract  of 
Land  soulde  unto  them  According  to  the  Above  and  within 
written  Agreement,  And  According  to  Pattent  And  Purchase, 

The  General  Boundes  is  as  followeth, 

Beginning  At  A  place  called  Mattaharetts  Bay,  And  soe 
running  upon  A  direct  Line  from  North  to  South  And  from 
Sea  to  Sea,  The  Bounds  running  from  Hemsteed  Harboure 
due  Easte  to  A  pointe  of  treese  Adioying  to  the  Lands  of 
Robert  Williams,  where  we  Left  marched  treese,  the  same 
Line  running  from  Sea  to  Sea,  The  other  Line  beginning  at 
A  Marched  tree  standing  at  the  East  End  of  the  Greate 
Plaine,  And  from  that  tree  running  upon  a  due  South  Line, 

And  at  the  South  Sea  by  a  Marcked  tree  made  in  A  neck 
•  called  Maskutchoung,  And  from  thence  upon  the  same  line 
to  the  South  Sea.  *  *  *  Hereby  binding  us  and  our  suc¬ 

cessors,  to  cause  them  to  enjoy  the  same  peaceably  without 
any  molestation  or  interruption,  for  them  their  heirs  and 
successors  forever. 

The  clarification  of  town  boundaries  was  effected  during  the 
administration  of  Director-General  Peter  Stuyvesant,  he  of  the 
wooden  leg  and  equally  hard  cranium  whose  stubborn  misrule  did 
nothing  to  stay  the  threatened  conquest  of  the  Dutch  province  by  the 
English,  which  came  to  pass  in  1664.  The  English  residents  of  Hemp¬ 
stead,  like  those  of  Newtown,  Gravesend,  Flushing  and  Jamaica, 
under  Stuyvesant  came  to  hope  for  and  finally  to  further  the  conquest. . 
This  sentiment  was  fostered  by  Captain  John  Underhill,  so-called 
“gentleman  soldier  of  fortune”;  John  Scott,  swindler  extraordinary, 
and  other  agitators  whose  personal  interests  might  be  served  by 
English  invasion. 

Under  the  Dutch,  Hempstead  Town  was  permitted  to  elect  magis¬ 
trates,  a  clerk,  five  townsmen,  a  pounder  and  certain  other  local 
officials  including  cattle-keepers  and  a  hay  warden,  but  their  tenure 
was  in  every  case  dependent  upon  Stuyvesant ’s  approval.  A  tax 
amounting  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  farm  income  was  imposed  upon 
the  town’s  freeholders,  but  the  director-general  was  usually  at  wit’s 
end  to  see  that  this  and  other  taxes  were  collected.  Never  was  the 
total  tax  warrant  forthcoming  and  seldom  were  receipts  sufficient 
to  justify  the  cost  of  collecting.  Finding  his  threats  of  reprisal 
futile,  Stuyvesant  finally  agreed  to  accept  one  hundred  skepels  of 
wheat  annually  in  lieu  of  Hempstead’s  share  of  the  provincial  tax 
warrant. 

The  certainty  of  English  invasion  not  only  encouraged  the  people 
of  Hempstead  to  ignore  Stuyvesant ’s  mandates  but  it  weakened  the 
director-general’s  resolve  to  enforce  them.  When  Connecticut  by 
virtue  of  its  charter  of  1662  laid  claim  to  the  island  as  a  whole,  the 
residents  of  Hempstead  responded  favorably  and  a  year  later,  despite 
Stuyvesant ’s  remonstrances,  officially  repudiated  his  authority  with¬ 
out  however  embracing  that  of  the  New  England  commonwealth.  In 
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this  situation  the  town  eagerly  joined  a  general  uprising  engineered 
by  John  Scott.  Although  unsuccessful,  this  unauthorized,  flamboyant 
rebellion  disclosed  the  defenseless  position  of  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  and  undoubtedly  influenced  Stuyvesant  to  meet  at  Hempstead 
in  March,  1664,  with  the  Connecticut  emissaries,  Captain  John 
Underhill,  Adam  Mott  and  Daniel  Denton  (son  of  Richard),  and 
formally  accept  the  secession  of  the  English  towns  on  Long  Island, 
as  well  as  Westchester,  pending  further  negotiations  on  a  national 
basis. 

Recognizing  no  such  stay,  Connecticut  thereupon  proceeded  to 
take  over  the  township  governments  by  jailing  John  Scott  and  replac¬ 
ing  the  magistrates  whom  he  had  appointed  with  men  more  agreeable 
to  its  plans.  Governor  Winthrop  came  from  Connecticut  to  direct 
these  plans  but  before  the  reorganization  was  consummated  Stuyvesant 
capitulated  to  the  British  fleet  whose  commander  Richard  Nicolls 
thereupon  became  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York  with  Long 
Island  a  part  thereof. 

The  Town  of  Hempstead,  after  twenty  years  of  Dutch  rule,  now 
faced  more  than  a  century  of  English  colonial  jurisdiction,  an  era 
ushered  in  by  what  has  since  come  to  be  known  as  the  Hempstead 
Convention,  which  the  new  governor  called  to  order  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1665.  Its  purpose  was  to  adopt  laws  and  otherwise 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  province  and  its  towns,  each 
of  which  was  directed  to  send  two  duly-elected  representatives  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings.  The  towns  which  sent  delegates  were 
Southold,  East  Hampton,  Southampton,  Seatalcott  (Brookhaven), 
Huntington,  Oyster  Bay,  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Gravesend,  Newtown, 
Flushing,  Brooklyn,  Bushwick,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht  and,  from  the 
mainland,  Westchester. 

Hempstead’s  delegates  were  John  Hicks  and  Robert  Jackson 
who,  like  their  colleagues  from  the  other  towns,  were  later  roundly 
condemned  by  their  constituents  for  not  having  prevented  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  Duke’s  Laws  sponsored  by  Governor  Nicolls 
and  giving  his  office  dictatorial  powers. 

The  convention  adjusted  various  town  boundaries,  renamed  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  towns,  and  divided  the  province  into  shires  of  which  Long 
Island,  Staten  Island  and  Westchester  comprised  Yorkshire.  This 
shire  was  in  turn  divided  into  ridings,  three  in  all,  Hempstead  being 
included  in  the  North  Riding,  present  Suffolk  County  comprising  the 
East  Riding,  and  the  island’s  westerly  towns  being  in  the  West  Riding. 

Over  each  riding  was  placed  a  high  sheriff,  Captain  John  LTnder- 
hill,  of  Hempstead,  among  them,  and  a  deputy,  both  of  whom  were 
named  by  the  Governor  and  made  answerable  directly  to  him.  Of 
the  several  courts  established,  the  highest,  known  as'  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  consisted  of  the  council,  the  high  sheriffs  and  the  justices, 
together  with  the  Governor  who  appointed  and  could  remove  them 
at  will  as,  for  that  matter,  he  could  other  officials.  Thus  what  little 
representative  local  government  Hempstead  had  managed  to  acquire 
during  two  decades  of  Dutch  rule  was  wiped  out  by  Nicolls  by  means 
of  the  Hempstead  Assembly,  to  be  regained  step  by  step  over  a 
period  of  years  and  by  constant  struggle. 
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In  1669,  this  town  and  several  others  from  Oyster  Bay  west¬ 
ward,  jointly  petitioned  the  governor  for  legislative  representation 
and  other  seemingly  justifiable  concessions,  but  without  avail.  When 
three  years  later  New  York  was  threatened  by  a  Dutch  fleet  these 
towns  showed  little  concern  and  by  their  reluctance  to  join  the  defense, 
which  they  did  belatedly,  contributed  to  the  province  passing  back 
into  Dutch  hands.  But  during  the  Dutch  occupation  which  lasted 
little  more  than  a  year  and  was  terminated  by  international  treaty, 
the  Long  Island  towns  were  quite  as  reluctant  to  take  the  Dutch  oath 
of  allegiance,  remaining  loyal  to  the  English  crown  whose  protection 
the  east  end  towns  sought  and  received  through  Connecticut. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  1683,  more  than  nine  years  after 
England  had  retrieved  the  province,  that  her  then  governor,  Thomas 
Dongan,  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  instructed  by  King  James  who 
was  swayed  by  the  admonitions  of  William  Penn,  directed  the  towns 
to  send  four  representatives  each  to  a  meeting  of  their  riding.  The 
ridings  in  turn  chose  two  delegates  each,  to  attend  a  general  assembly 
which,  convening  October  17,  1683,  proceeded  to  adopt  a  bill  of  rights, 
called  the  “charter  of  liberties  and  privileges”  which  decreed  “that 
no  person  or  persons  which  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  at  any  time  be  any  wayes  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or 
called  in  question  for  any  differences  of  opinion,  or  matter  of  religious 
concernment  who  do  not  actually  disturbe  the  civille  peace  of  the 
province,  but  all  and  every  such  may  at  all  times  fully  enjoy  his  or 
their  judgments  or  consciences  in  matters  of  religions.” 

The  general  assembly,  having  elected  Matthias  Nicolls  speaker, 
also  abolished  the  shires  and  ridings  and  divided  the  province,  into 
twelve  counties,  three  of  which,  Kings,  Queens  and  Suffolk,  shared 
Long  Island.  The  other  original  counties  were  New  York,  Ulster, 
Albany,  Dutchess,  Westchester,  Orange,  Richmond,  Duke’s  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  A  court,  with  jury  when  demanded,  was  established  in  each 
town,  an  annual  court  of  sessions  in  each  county,  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  having  general  jurisdiction,  and  a  supreme  court  of 
chancery  for  the  province,  comprised  of  the  governor  and  council, 
from  which  appeals  lay  to  the  king. 

The  town  of  Hempstead  received  its  third  patent  during  the 
Dongan  administration.  After  much  delay  it  was  granted  April  17, 
1685,  in  the  names  of  Captain  John  Seaman,  Symon  Searing,  John 
Jackson,  James  Pine,  Sr.,  Richard  Gildersleeve,  Sr.,  and  Nathaniel 
Pearsall,  but  only  after  Seaman  and  Pine,  together  with  Thomas 
Gildersleeve,  John  Smith  Blue,  Henry  Linington,  John  Tredwell, 
Timothy  Halstead  and  Thomas  Ellison  had  personally  contributed  a 
total  of  177  pounds  to  the  cause  and  the  governor  and  his  secretary 
had  received  respective  “honoriums”  of  618  and  280  acres  of 
town  land. 

Governor  Dongan ’s  tract  which  became  his  home  of  retirement 
in  1688,  stood  at  what  is  now  New  Hyde  Park,  named  for  Anne  Hyde, 
the  wife  of  Provincial  Lieutenant  Governor  George  Clarke  who  soon 
acquired  part  of  the  property.  Far  from  ending  his  days  in  peace 
and  quiet  at  Hempstead,  however,  Thomas  Dongan  returned  in  1691 
to  his  native  Ireland  to  become  the  Earl  of  Limerick.  His  departure 
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was  hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  insurrection  of  1689  when  Captain 
Jacob  Leisler,  following  the  overthrow-  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
Dongan’s  successor,  usurped  the  New  York  government  and  soon 
thereafter  ordered  the  arrest  of  Dongan  for  refusing  to  acknowledge 
his  authority.  At  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  charge  Colonel 
Thomas  Willet,  Captain  Thomas  Hicks,  Daniel  Whitehead  and  Edward 
Antill  of  Hempstead  were  likewise  arrested. 

When  another  resident  of  Hempstead,  Nathaniel  Pearsall,  who 
had  been  duly  elected  to  represent  Queens  County  in  the  general 
assembly,  refused  to  serve  as  such  at  Leisler ’s  call,  the  latter  ordered 
Captain  Melbourne,  his  son-in-law,  to  proceed  with  force  of  arms 
against  the  county.  Thus  Hempstead  and  all  Long  Island  as  well 
were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil  until  March  19,  1691,  when 
Henry  Slaughter,  governor  by  royal  commission,  arrived  from 
England  and  assumed  the  reins  of  office. 

Although  he  died  four  months  later,  Slaughter  lived  long  enough 
to  specifically  deprive  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Quaker  faiths 
of  the  privileges  prescribed  by  the  “charter  of  liberties  and  privi¬ 
leges,”  enacted  under  Dongan.  He  also  effected  the  conviction  and 
execution  of  Leisler  and  Milbourne  as  traitors,  for  which  action  he 
was  roundly  condemned  by  the  people  of  Hempstead  and  other  Long 
Island  towns  even  though  they  had  refused  to  recognize  Leisler ’s 
authority. 

Throughout  the  colonial  period,  the  people  of  Hempstead  showed 
little  desire  for  change  in  the  status  quo  without  careful  deliberation. 
This  inherent  quality  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  more  or  less  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  with  which  thev  endured  the  tvrannv  meted  out  by 
most  of  the  English  governors  between  1691  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution. 

Notwithstanding  the  abuses  heaped  upon  it  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  Hempstead  never  ceased  to  grow  in  population  and  impor¬ 
tance  as  more  farms  and  new  communities  were  established.  From 
the  “town  spot”  of  1644  the  founders  and  their  sons  and  grandsons 
continued  to  move  farther  out  on  the  plains  and  towards  the  north 
and  south  shores.  Newcomers  were  constantly  joining  the  movement. 
The  shores  offered  opportunities  for  fishing  and  shipping.  The  plains 
were  especially  fertile  and  from  the  earliest  days  Jericho  turnpike 
carried  their  farm  products  to  Manhattan  markets  by  way  of  the 
Brooklyn  ferry,  opened  in  1642. 

What  is  now  Freeport  on  the  south  shore  was  settled  in  1650  by 
Raynors  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Raynortown.  A  deed  of  1680  men¬ 
tions  Washburn’s  Neck  and  Coe’s  Neck  extending  into  the  bay  and 
one  Thomas  Rushmur  who  sold  Freeport  acreage  to  “John  Smith 
Juner  Roc”,  later  written  as  John  Rock  Smith,  Jr.  The  witnesses  to 
this  deed  were  Edward  Ffrencli  and  Nathanill  Persall.  The  early 
residents  of  this  section  of  Hempstead  Town  became  “baymen”  as 
well  as  farmers.  Their  farms  usually  abutted  one  of  the  several 
creeks  in  which  they  kept  their  fishing  sloop  as  well  as  the  broad  flat- 
bottomed  hay-boat  which  they  used  in  the  autumn  for  bringing  salt- 
hav  across  the  bay. 
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These  farmer-fisliermen  of  the  southside  marketed  fish  as  well  as 
farm  products  in  New  York,  using  Jones  Inlet  and  the  ocean  for  these 
trips.  The  inlet  was  also  a  ready  means  of  passage  for  small  vessels 
engaged  in  smuggling.  By  bringing  their  illicit  cargoes  to  Raynor- 
town  the  smugglers  escaped  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  in  New 
York  Harbor.  Thus  people  began  to  refer  to  the  little  south  side 
community  as  “the  free  port” — a  name  which  stuck  and  eventually 
acquired  permanency  in  its  present  form. 

Baldwin,  to  the  west  of  Freeport,  was  originally  named  Hicks 
Neck  after  John  Hicks  of  Flushing  who,  with  John  Spragg  of  Eng¬ 
land,  both  of  whom  had  settled  in  Hempstead  soon  after  its  founding, 
took  title  in  this  southerly  part  of  the  town.  On  January  25,  1686, 
the  Town  Meeting  granted  John  Pine  gristmill  rights  and  he  built  his 
mill  on  a  five-acre  tract  on  Milburn  Creek  just  north  of  the  trail  (now 
Merrick  Road),  which  passed  along  the  south  shore.  As  usually 
happened,  the  mill  attracted  others  and  within  a  short  time  Hicks 
Neck  became  a  community,  later  to  be  called  in  succession  Mil- 
burn  Corners,  Milburn,  Bethel,  Baldwinsville,  Baldwins,  and  finally 
Baldwin. 

Most  of  the  south  side  villages  of  Hempstead  Town  were  settled 
between  the  years  1643-44  (Wantagh)  and  1700  by  which  time  settle¬ 
ments  had  also  been  made  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  now  the 
town  of  North  Hempstead,  a  sketch  of  whose  history  appears  under 
its  own  heading.  The  settlement  of  the  Rockaways  and  of  what  is 
'  now  the  city  of  Long  Beach  on  the  ocean  front,  some  miles  to  the 
south  of  Freeport  and  Baldwin,  ranged  over  a  much  longer  period. 

In  the  case  of  Long  Beach,  title  to  this  part  of  the  town  was  not 
definitely  cleared  in  the  early  transactions  with  the  Indians  and  some 
authorities  have  it  that  Tackapousha  never  intended  any  of  the  ocean 
front  to  pass  from  his  people  who  here  not  only  lived  and  fished,  but 
collected  the  shells  from  which  they  made  their  wampum.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  25,  1678,  Hempstead  Town,  however,  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  forty-two  freeholders,  by  means  of  which  properties  were  allotted 
in  a  territory  vaguely  described  as  bounded  by  Brockleface  Gut  on 
the  east  and  Wells  Line  on  the  west  which  included  what  is  now 
Long  Beach. 

In  1725,  fifty-nine  descendants  of  the  original  forty-two  owners 
deeded  this  property  to  one  Jacob  Hicks,  whose  estate  sold  it  to  the 
Lawrence  family  and  they  in  turn  sold  a  part  of  their  holdings  to  one 
Carman  Frost.  The  latter  sold  a  third  of  his  interest  in  this  property 
to  Richard  Sandiford  who,  according 'to  the  deed,  received  one-third 
of  all  the  property  which  Frost  might  own  west  of  Brockleface  Gut 
and  east  of  Rockawav  Inlet.  This  gave  Sandiford  a  provisional  inter¬ 
est  in  all  of  Long  Beach,  Short  Beach,  Jones  Beach  and  Hicks  Beach, 
ten  thousand  acres  in  all  and  fronting  for  sixteen  miles  on  the  ocean. 

The  township,  however,  did  not  recognize  private  title  to  this 
vast  and  valuable  area,  an  attitude  which  for  many  years  retarded  its 
development.  Not  until  1902  was  the  title  established  in  court,  Frost 
and  Sandiford  being  awarded  Hicks  Beach  together  with  certain 
oyster  beds  and  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  meadowlands,  while 
the  balance  of  the  property,  valued  at  five  million  dollars,  went  to  the 
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town  and  to  such  parties  as  might  have  leased  or  bought  any  part 
thereof  from  the  town  itself. 

The  Rockaway  peninsula,  the  westerly  portion  of  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  Borough  of  Queens  in  the  City  of  New  York  but  which 
was  originally  in  the  town  of  Hempstead,  was  settled  by  several 
families.  Among  those  who  owned  land  here  were  the  so-called  Rock 
Smiths,  the  Gildersleeves,  Seamans,  Jacksons,  Raynors,  Pearsalls, 
Hewletts,  Motts,  Pettits,  Abrams,  Browers  and  Dusenburys.  John 
Rock  Smith,  Jr.,  a  first  settler  of  Hempstead,  became  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  land-owners  on  the  peninsula,  but  had  his  home  on  a  fourteen-acre 
plot  southwest  of  Freeport,  where  it  is  believed  he  died  in  1706  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one.  As  early  as  1659  he  was  licensed  by  the  town 
to  keep  an  “ordinary”  and  dispense  meat,  drink  and  lodging. 

The  Rock  Smiths  also  participated  in  the  settlement  of  Merrick 
where  the  Smith  homestead,  erected  in  1687,  stood  for  close  to  two 
hundred  years.  Other  early  residents  of  this  and  neighboring  south 
shore  sections  were  the  Cornells.  One  member  of  this  family  was 
known  as  Richard  of  Rockaway  for  having  acquired  in  1687  large 
holdings  there.  He  was  a  resident  of  Flushing,  which  town  he  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Hempstead  Assembly  of  1665.  In  1690  he  built  the  first 
residence  erected  at  Far  Rockaway,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Marine 
Pavilion.  He  died  in  1693  leaving  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  A 
great-great-grandson,  Ezra,  founded  Cornell  College  and  the  latter’s 
son,  Alonzo  D.,  became  Governor  of  New  York. 

Far  from  retarding  the  growth  of  the  original  village  of  Hemp¬ 
stead,  the  establishment  of  other  communities  contributed  to  its  im¬ 
portance.  Not  only  did  it  remain  the  seat  of  town  government,  but 
its  older  churches  during  the  early  years  served  much  of  the  township. 
This  was  also  true  of  Hempstead  business  places  which  were  patron¬ 
ized  by  families  living  miles  away.  Here,  too,  real  estate  transactions 
were  usually  closed  and  the  sale  of  livestock  consummated  when  ear¬ 
marks  were  to  be  checked.  Town  meeting  was  also  an  occasion  which 
drew  the  men  and  often  their  families  to  Hempstead. 

Another  great  event  for  the  town,  always  held  in  late  October  at 
some  point  on  the  plains,  was  Sheep  Parting  Day,  when  sheep  pas¬ 
tured  on  the  Commons  during  the  summer  were  herded,  identified  and 
driven  home  by  their  owners  for  winter-keep.  Farmers  from  all 
parts  of  the  town  summered  livestock  on  the  Commons,  an  area  some 
sixteen  miles  long  containing  sixty-four  square  miles  of  level,  grassy 
prairie,  patrolled  by  town-appointed  herders  and  by  commissioners 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  fires. 

Under  the  arrangement,  no  sheep  might  be  taken  from  the  Com¬ 
mons  other  than  on  the  day  designated  for  the  general  roundup  and 
then  only  under  the  supervision  of  the  official  “slieeptenders”.  A 
similar  policy  was  employed  for  cattle,  but  as  the  wool  industry  grew 
in  magnitude  and  several  fulling  mills  were  established,  chief  atten¬ 
tion  was  given  to  the  sheep. 

Sheep  Parting  Day  eventually  took  on  the  aspects  of  a  county 
fair.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  came  to  enjoy  the  sideshows, 
the  contests,  exhibitions  and,  a  boisterous  few,  gambling  and  drinking. 
Sheep-owners  usually  left  as  quickly  as  their  sheep  could  be  started 
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homeward,  but  the  day  ran  far  into  the  night  for  those  who  had  come 
for  amusement  only. 

Marshing  was  likewise  an  important  occasion  for  the  people  of 
Hempstead.  It  consisted  of  harvesting  the  salt-hay  which  grew  wild 
on  the  south  shore  marshlands  which,  like  the  plains,  were  held  in 
common.  Marshing  usually  took  place  in  September  on  days  set  by 
the  town  so  that  everybody  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  livestock  with  this  fodder,  which  was  supposed  to  possess 
certain  beneficial  qualities  not  found  in  upland-hay. 

As  early  as  1667  the  practice  of  cutting  hay  on  town  property  was 
regulated  as  follows:  “July  ye  5,  1667:  It  is  ordered  this  day  by  the 
constable  and  overseers  of  this  present  towne  that  Noe  man  shall 
mow  under  any  pretense  soever  Any  of  ye  common  meddows  Att  the 
South  before  ye  25th  Day  of  this  present  Month  upon  ye  Breach  of 
this  order  he  that  shall  make  ye  Breach  of  ye  foresayd  order  shall 
forfitt  the  sayd  grass  or  hay  or  ten  shillings  a  lode  ye  one  lialfe  to 
him  that  Complains  and  ye  other  halfe  to  ye  towne.” 

That  the  foregoing  action  failed  to  solve  the  problem  may  be 
judged  from  the  many  succeeding  entries  in  the  town  records.  In 
1723  an  attempt  was  made  to  divide  these  commons  pro  rata  among 
the  town’s  freeholders  as  a  means  of  discouraging  non-residents. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  arrange  the  division  but  so  much 
dissatisfaction  arose  that  no  action  was  taken  and  twenty  years  later, 
when  called  upon  for  a  report,  the  commission  confessed  that  it  had 
made  no  progress.  The  plan  was  thereupon  abandoned  for  a  short 
open  season  of  simultaneous  harvesting. 

As  time  went  by,  marshing  became  a  well  regulated  institution  in 
the  town.  Although  citizens  crossed  the  bay  to  the  marshlands  a  day 
or  so  in  advance  and  laid  claim  to  a  desirable  strip  by  simply  setting 
up  a  rake,  or  other  piece  of  equipment,  no  grass  could  be  cut  before 
sunrise  of  the  opening  day,  nor  could  more  grass  be  cut  than  could 
be  transported  to  the  mainland  the  same  day.  Large  scows  were 
used  to  carry  the  hay  across  the  bay  where  it  was  spread  on  dry 
ground  to  cure  before  being  hauled  to  the  farm  and  stacked  in  the 
barnyard  for  winter  consumption. 

In  his  Personal  Reminiscences,  Daniel  M.  Tredwell  wrote:  “We 
recall  with  great  pleasure  the  incidents  of  the  nine  days  spent  in  the 
marshing  camp,  during  which  period  we  slept  on  the  marsh,  ate  eel 
and  clam  chowder  and  smothered  flounders,  or  flukes  with  the  mess.” 
His  further  description  of  the  occasion  leaves  no  doubt  that  marshing, 
though  an  essential  part  of  farming  and  by  no  means  a  light  task, 
was  an  event  to  he  enjoyed  by  the  menfolk  of  Hempstead  Town  for, 
in  the  words  of  Tredwell,  “we  believe  many  farmers  looked  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  marshing  season,  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of 
their  lives.  They  made  a  picnic  of  it.” 

There  were  years,  however,  during  the  long  colonial  period  when 
many  of  the  town’s  young  men  were  absent  on  Sheep  Parting  Day 
and  during  the  marshing  season.  As  members  of  the  local  unit  of  the 
militia,  they  were  called  away  for  training  and  sometimes  to  war 
itself.  Governor  Nicolls  in  1667  ordered  one-third  of  the  militia  of 
each  county  to  be  ready  for  instant  call.  Several  years  later  the 
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Hempstead  company  was  ordered  to  the  defense  of  New  York  before 
it  capitulated  to  the  Dutch. 

More  than  six  hundred  men  of  Queens  County  participated  in 
Queen  Anne’s  War.  A  number  of  Hempstead  militiamen  served  with 
the  British  in  Canada  in  1746  and  again  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  the  town  supplied  the  British  cause  with  men  as  well  as  muni¬ 
tions.  It  was  during  this  war  that  Hempstead  householders  were 
obliged  to  billet  a  considerable  number  of  French  “ neutrals”  who, 
like  the  Acadians  in  Longfellow’s  “ Evangeline”,  were  removed  from 
Canada  by  the  British.  The  latter  also  here  quartered  detachments 
of  their  own  troops  between  periods  of  combat  service. 

During  the  town’s  first  130  years  it  was  never  entirely  free  of 
exacting  military  obligations  to  the  crown,  which  may  account  for 
the  militancy  of  local  residents,  Whigs  and  Tories  alike,  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  period.  The  war  for  independence  was  accepted 
here  simply  as  another  though  much  more  critical  chapter  in  a  130- 
year  fight  for  democratic  privileges. 

Generations  before  the  Revolution,  Hempstead  Town  had  passed 
from  the  despotism  of  governors  who  named  the  magistrates  and 
townsmen  to  a  day  when  town  meetings  elected  men  of  their  own 
choice  to  serve  as  overseers,  judges  and  assessors.  In  1721,  the  town 
elected  its  first  board  of  trustees,  later  making  it  the  principal  fiscal 
body.  A  similar  advance  was  made  in  the  county  of  Queens  whose 
seat  of  government  was  located  at  Jamaica,  while  the  provincial 
assembly  constantly  became  more  representative  of  the  people 
although  never  entirely  free  of  England’s  domination. 

Hempstead,  unlike  colonial  towns  as  a  rule,  usually  had  a  fair 
surplus  on  hand,  principally  due  to  an  additional  tax  being  imposed, 
ostensibly  for  maintenance  of  the  official  church  but  which  was  used 
as  well  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  jail,  stocks  and  pound  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor.  Furthermore,  as  the  surplus  continued  to  grow, 
the  board  of  trustees  carried  on  a  profitable  banking  business  for 
the  town  by  lending  its  funds  to  duly  bonded  freeholders  who  of 
course  paid  interest. 

On  the  other  hand  the  town  was  faced  from  time  to  time  with  an 
expensive  dispute  over  boundary  matters.  The  first  of  these  disputes 
started  with  the  original  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians.  Seldom 
were  boundary  lines  defined  with  sufficient  thought  for  the  future. 
A  notched  tree,  a  movable  stone  or  the  ever  shifting  mid-stream  of 
a  small  creek  so  often  used  as  markers  was  certain  to  invite  mis¬ 
understanding.  There  were  also  overlapping  grants  and  patents 
issued  in  the  early  years  to  individuals  as  well  as  townships. 

The  town  of  Flushing  in  1657,  complained  to  Governor  Stuyvesant 
of  an  alleged  intrusion  upon  its  patent  by  the  adjoining  town  of 
Hempstead.  Although  the  provincial  convention  of  1665  definitely 
settled  this  and  many  similar  controversies  by.  redefining  the  bounds 
of  each  town,  it  was  not  until  1683  that  Hempstead  and  Jamaica 
came  to  an  agreement  on  a  line  that  had  been  marked  by  a  number 
of  notched  trees  and  the  mouth  of  a  swamp. 

Hempstead  became  involved  with  Oyster  Bay  in  a  territorial 
altercation  which,  caused  by  lines  drawn  in  1661,  was  not  settled 
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until  1879 — a  matter  of  more  than  two  centuries  of  wrangling  and 
costly  litigation.  Cow  Neck  in  what  is  now  North  Hempstead  Town 
was  likewise  the  cause  of  a  bitter  title  struggle  in  which  one  John 
Cornell,  claiming  ownership  on  a  grant  from  Governor  Andros,  was 
attacked  by  a  band  of  local  residents  who  made  counter  claims  to 
parts  of  the  land.  Cornell,  however,  retained  possession  following 
legal  proceedings,  but  this  affair  caused  a  family  feud  between  the 
Cornells  and  Pearsalls  that  lasted  through  several  generations.  A 
large  area  of  meadowlands  on  the  Rockaway  peninsula,  which  Hemp¬ 
stead  had  always  treated  as  part  and  parcel  of  her  original  patent, 
was  lost  to  the  town  many  years  later  by  counter  claimants. 

By  far  the  greatest  loss  of  territory  suffered  by  Hempstead, 
however,  came  about  during  the  Revolution.  Early  in  1775,  when 
a  Tory-controlled  town  meeting  voted  to  send  no  deputies  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  residents  of  the  northerly  part  of  the  town 
whose  sympathies  lay  with  the  American  cause  sent  their  own  dele¬ 
gates.  The  split  thus  engendered  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
town  widened  until  on  September  23  of  the  same  year  the  north  side 
voted  to  secede  and  appointed  its  own  militia  officers  who  were 
approved  by  Congress.  This  division  remained  throughout  the  war 
and  by  act  of  April  6,  1784,  the  Legislature  officially  recognized  it  by 
creating  the  towns  of  North  and  South  Hempstead,  the  latter  becom¬ 
ing  the  Town  of  Hempstead  by  legislative  act  in  1796. 

The  division  into  two  towns  by  no  means  settled  all  controversial 
matters  between  the  north  and  the  south  sides.  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  residents  of  North  Hempstead  might  continue  to 
share  in  harvesting  the  hay  from  the  southside  meadowlands  retained 
by  South  Hempstead  was  not  finally  settled  until  1828  when  the  courts 
ruled  against  North  Hempstead,  many  of  whose  farmers  thereupon 
purchased  meadowland  in  the  adjoining  town. 

During  the  Revolutionary  era  Hempstead  was  the  scene  of  con¬ 
stant  strife  between  Tories  and  Whigs.  Under  British  occupation, 
which  lasted  from  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island  in  the 
summer  of  1776  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1783,  the  Tories  had  the 
upper  hand  and  made  the  most  of  it.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
British  army  from  Boston  in  1776,  many  a  Tory  home  in  Queens 
County  had  been  searched  for  weapons  by  agents  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety.  Such  an  agent  reported  to  the  Committee,  September  25, 
1775:  “I  have  endeavored  in  the  towns  of  Jamaica  and  Hempstead 
to  carry  the  resolutions  of  congress  into  effect,  but  without  the 
assistance  of  a  battalion,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  thereupon  delegated  Samuel  Verplank,  Thomas  Smith,  David 
Clarkson,  John  Vanderbilt  and  Benjamin  Kissarn  to  collect  weapons 
and  to  report  those  residents  who  opposed  this  and  other  edicts  of 
the  Continental  or  Provincial  Congress  and  the  Committee  of  Safety. 

In  January,  1776,  a  detachment  of  Continental  troops  from  New 
Jersey  arrived  in  Queens  County  and  disarmed  a  number  of  Tories, 
and  in  March,  Major  General  Lee  ordered  Colonel  Ward  “to  secure 
the  whole  body  of  Tories  in  Long  Island,”  an  assignment  which  was 
by  no  means  accomplished. 
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In  reviewing  this  period  one  finds  that  the  island’s  leading 
citizens  as  well  as  members  of  the  oldest  families  were  divided  between 
Tories  and  Whigs,  a  division  which  extended  also  to  those  who  had 
served  in  public  office  and,  in  fact,  to  every  class  of  society.  The 
Episcopal  Church  which  was  strongly  pro-British  and  the  Presby¬ 
terians  who  were  in  most  cases  Whigs  did  not  escape  the  division 
which  turned  friends  into  bitter  enemies. 

Hempstead  Town,  like  the  island  as  a  whole,  paid  a  stiff  toll 
to  the  wlialeboatmen  who,  though  an  effective  arm  of  the  Continental 
forces,  in  time  attracted  a  lawless  element  which  robbed  and  murdered 
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Tories  and  Whigs  alike  in  their  quest  for  loot.  That  both  sides  used 
the  light,  speedy  whaleboat  in  legitimate  warfare  made  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  suppress  the  bandits  who  respected  neither  flag  but  adopted 
either  as  best  suited  the  occasion.  Thus  both  the  English  and  the 
American  commands  were  often  charged  with  acts  of  needless  cruelty 
committed  by  whaleboat  bandits. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  freedom  became  more  certain,  many 
Tory  families,  fearing  the  wrath  of  a  victorious  America,  fled  Long 
Island  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  often  to  join  relatives  and 
former  neighbors  who  had  chosen  exile  following  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  According  to  Tredwell,  “Early  in  1782  bands  of 
Loyalists  (Tories)  had  begun  to  leave  New  York  and  Long  Island 
for  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Canada.”  The  following  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  source,  Long  Island  exiles  joined  in  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  St.  John  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River  in  New 
Brunswick.  Two  months  later  their  number  was  increased  by  two 
thousand  exiles  who  had  sailed  directly  from  Huntington,  Long  Island. 
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Colonel  Gabriel  Ludlow,  of  Hempstead,  was  elected  the  first  mayor 
of  St.  John,  serving  until  1795.  Still  other  Long  Islanders  settled 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  as  well  as  throughout  Halifax,  Annapolis 
Royal,  Ottawa  and  Nova  Scotia.  Colonel  Richard  Hewlett  was  among 
those  who  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and,  in  fact,  founded  the  Village  of 
Hempstead,  in  the  County  of  Queens,  up  there,  and  was  its  leader  or 
Mayor  until  his  death.  He  is  buried  there.  His  widow  returned  to 
East  Rockaway  and  is  buried  in  St.  Georges  Churchyard,  Hempstead. 

In  1790,  when  President  George  Washington  made  his  memorable 
drive  through  the  westerly  part  of  Long  Island,  going  as  far  as 
Patchogue  and  Setauket,  he  stopped  at  Hempstead,  thence  drove  to 
Merrick  and  continued  eastward  along  the  south  road.  At  that  time 
the  southerly  part  of  Hempstead  Town  was  still  very  sparsely  settled, 
the  many  thatchgrown  necks  extending  into  the  bay  being  largely 
fenced  off  with  a  gateway  at  each  lane  leading  south  from  the  high¬ 
way.  The  most  important  of  these  lanes  led  to  Lott’s  Landing  on 
Hicks  Neck,  now  Baldwin  Harbor.  Lott’s  Landing  was  then  the 
principal  point  of  shipping  for  Hempstead  Town  although  some  boat- 
owners  who  transported  local  products  to  New  York,  returning  with 
supplies  and  wares  for  Hempstead  Town  merchants,  preferred  to  use 
the  “free  port”  on  Washburn’s  Neck  at  Raynortown  or  equally  free 
Coes  Neck. 

The  south  side  of  the  town  remained  far  behind  the  hub  village 
of  Hempstead  during  the  greater  part  of  the  19th  century.  From 
east  to  west  are  now  the  thriving  communities  of  Seaford,  Wantagh, 
Bellmore,  Merrick,  Freeport,  Baldwin,  Rockville  Centre,  Lynbrook 
and  Valley  Stream,  none  of  which  was  more  than  an  area  of  scattered 
homes,  a  few  stores,  a  mill  or  two,  a  post  office  and  a  railroad  station 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  1800s.  Today  to  the  south  of  these  vil¬ 
lages  are  several  famous  beach  resorts  including  Jones  Beach  and 
the  city  of  Long  Beach,  but  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living 
much  of  the  so-called  outer  beach  was  unoccuupied  except  by  fisher¬ 
men’s  shacks,  lifesaving  stations,  and,  here  and  there,  summer  pavil¬ 
ions,  cottages  and  clubhouses. 

During  the  War  of  1812  as  in  the  Revolution,  the  south  shore 
beaches  and  bays  were  infested  by  guerilla  boatmen.  Many  a  story 
is  told  of  the  skirmishes  which  took  place  in  this  isolated  part  of  the 
town.  Following  the  latter  war,  however,  it  became  the  custom  of 
south  shore  villages  to  look  to  the  outer  beaches  for  their  summer 
pleasures.  This  custom  produced  the  beach  pavilion,  to  be  followed 
in  time  by  the  summer  hotel  and  the  summer  cottage.  Not  until  after 
the  Civil  War,  when  small  yacht  racing  became  the  fad  of  summer 
residents,  were  the  first  of  the  beach  clubs  established.  During  this 
era  the  Rockaway  peninsula  grew  rapidly.  Near  Rockaway  was 
divided  into  Hewlett,  Woodmere,  Cedarhurst  and  Lawrence.  To  the 
west  Far  Rockaway  and  Rockaway  Beach  began  to  come  into  their 
own  as  the  summer  playgrounds  of  wealthy  New  Yorkers. 

It  was  at  Lawrence  that  majestic  Rock  Hall  was  built  by  Josiah 
Martin,  a  young  man  of  wealth  from  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies, 
in  1767.  Placed  on  a  large  tract  of  level  land  purchased  from  John 
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Cornell,  this  mansion  remained  the  home  of  Martin  until  his  death 
in  1778,  when  it  passed  to  his  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Martin,  who  died  in 
1800.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  place  became  the  property  of  the 
Hewlett  family,  from  whom  in  1948  it  was  acquired  by  the  town. 

Nearly  eighty  years  before  Rock  Hall  was  built,  a  few  miles  away 
one  Joseph  Haviland  erected  a  grist  mill  at  Rockaway  Swamp  in  what 
is  now  East  Rockaway.  From  Near  Rockaway  Landing,  Haviland ’s 
ground  corn  was  shipped  through  Hog  Inlet  (now  East  Rockaway 
Inlet)  to  New  York  and  other  coastal  points.  In  time  as  more  corn 
was  grown  by  nearby  farmers,  new  ships  were  needed  to  carry  it  and 
a  number  of  shipyards  were  established  here.  According  to 
Thompson’s  history  (1839):  “Near  Rockaway,  five  miles  south  of 
Hempstead  Village,  at  the  head  of  Rockaway  Bay,  has  also  an  excel¬ 
lent  and  convenient  landing  which  can  be  approached  at  high  water 
by  vessels  of  sixty  tons  or  more  many  of  which  have  been  built  and 
owned  here.” 

The  schooner  Experiment  sailed  from  East  Rockaway  for  Cadiz, 
Spain,  carrying  flour  milled  in  East  Rockaway,  boards  milled  in  Rock¬ 
ville  Centre  and  beeswax  from  the  local  areas.  She  was  documented 
in  1793  for  this  voyage  by  George  Washington,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  who  veri¬ 
fied  the  paper  before  Mayor  Richard  Varick,  of  New  York,  while 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  was  there.  It  was  also  signed  by 
Mr.  Lamb,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  East  Rockaway  was 
then  noted  for  transoceanic  and  coastal  shipping. 

The  extension  of  the  railroad  to  Pearsalls  (now  Lynbrook)  in 
1865  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  shipping  interests  of  Near  Rockaway  and 
for  a  time  slowed  the  growth  of  this  community.  •  The  old  mill,  which 
had  been  acquired  by  Alexander  Davison  in  1818  was  operated  by 
members  of  that  family  until  1920.  Its  buildings  are  still  standing  in 
good  condition  at  the  Davison  Lumber  Yard,  a  few  blocks  away. 

The  village  of  Hempstead  remained  the  town’s  metropolis 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century.  A  number  of  its  institutions 
being  the  oldest  in  this  part  of  the  island  continued  long  after  similar 
institutions  were  founded  in  other  parts  of  the  town  to  serve  a  large 
area  of  what  is  now  Nassau  County.  This  was  especially  true  of  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Episcopal  and,  after  1820  when  it  built  its  first 
place  of  worship,  the  Methodist  Church.  In  1855,  the  latter  group 
erected  a  much  larger  building.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  Mass  was 
said  in  the  village  and,  possibly,  in  the  town  in  1849,  one  year  after 
the  Presbyterians  had  built  a  larger  church.  The  public  school,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  colonial  assembly  in  1704,  for  many  years  thereafter 
seived  a  large  part  of  the  town.  One  institution  whose  membership 
was  widely  scattered  throughout  all  of  Queens  County  was  Morton 
Lodge  of  Masons  which  was  chartered  in  1797. 

The  Long  Island  Academy  was  founded  in  Hempstead  in  1832, 
<  hai  gmg  students  toi  tuition,  board  and  washing  the  munificent  sum 
of  $100  per  half  year.  Hempstead’s  first  newspaper,  The  Inquirer , 
came  into  existence  in  1830  and  was  widely  read.  A  few  years 
later  The  School  Master ,  which  survived  only  a  few  years,  began  its 
career. 
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The  village’s  first  fire-fighting  brigade,  Eagle  Fire  Company,  was 
organized  in  1832  by  Alexander  W.  Seaman,  John  Kellum,  Samuel 
C.  Martin,  Robert  S.  Seabury,  Stephen  Hewlett,  Joseph  D.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Joseph  B.  Gildersleeve,  Elbert  Rushmore,  Latten  Smith,  Floyd 
Southard,  Nelson  Jennings,  Thomas  D.  Carman,  Samuel  J.  Ray¬ 
monds,  Jacob  Coles,  Isaac  Snedeker,  Charles  Baldwin,  Jarvis  Bedell, 
Richard  DeMott,  William  Van  Nostrand  and  James  Stephenson. 

About  this  time  Alden  J.  Spooner,  an  attorney  of  note,  and 
other  progressive  citizens  started  a  mild  real  estate  boom  by  auction¬ 
ing  off  a  considerable  number  of  plots  in  what  is  now  the  very  heart 
of  the  business  section.  This  part  of  the  village  became  relatively 
more  important  two  years  later  when  the  older  business  center  was 
swept  by  fire.  In  1839  Hempstead  became  a  railroad  terminal  when 
tracks  were  laid  from  Mineola  through  which  passed  the  main  line, 
then  being  extended  eastward  to  Greenport  in  Southold  Town  which 
it  reached  five  years  later. 

In  1840,  according  to  a  chart  of  the  village  of  that  day,  Hoffman’s 
private  school  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and  Franklin 
streets.  On  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  along  which  ran  the  railroad 
tracks  from  Mineola,  stood  Conklin’s  Hotel  about  midway  of  Front 
and  Fulton  streets.  On  the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Fulton  was 
Anderson’s  Hotel,  while  on  the  opposite  corner  to  the  north  stood 
the  hostelry  of  J.  Akley.  Miss  Rhodes’  boarding  house  occupied  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fulton  and  High,  while  the  Seminary  stood  at 
the  southwest  corner  of  Orchard  and  High.  Another  private  school 
operated  by  G.  Nichols  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Fulton  Street, 
between  Franklin  and  Main. 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Fulton  and  Main  streets  stood  historic 
Sammis  Inn,  and  to  the  east  arose  the  spire  of  the  even  more 
historic  Presbyterian  Church.  The  northeast  corner  of  Main  and 
Front  was  occupied  by  Rushmore  &  Smith’s  lumberyard,  while  farther 
east  on  Front  Street  stood  St.  George’s  Episcopal  Church.  Beyond 
it  to  the  east,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Front  and  Washington, 
the  Methodist  Church  was  standing. 

The  village  was  incorporated  in  1853,  the  incorporated  area 
containing  some  two  thousand  acres  and  including  what  later  became 
a  considerable  part  of  Garden  City.  The  population  of  the  new  village 
was  1,355,  making  it  by  far  the  largest  community  in  the  town  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  County  of  Queens.  Its  first  board  of  trustees 
was  comprised  of  John  Bedell,  president,  and  B.  Hendrickson,  Valen¬ 
tine  Smith,  Jacob  Coles  and  Sands  Powell.  Other  officers  were: 
David  Willets,  L.  W.  Angevine  and  L.  D.  Rushmore,  assessors;  Ezra 
Kellum,  collector;  John  W.  Smith,  treasurer;  John  Harold,  clerk; 
Thomas  H.  Clowes,  street  commissioner;  S.  B.  Mersereau,  Michael 
Coon  and  Elbert  Wood,  fire  wardens,  and  Cornelius  B.  Adams,  pound 
master. 

During  its  first  year  as  a  municipality,  Hempstead  expended 
$478.79.  Besides  paying  taxes  to  this  amount,  its  citizens  assumed 
other  obligations.  Any  male  resident  who  refused  to  fight  a  fire  or 
failed  to  safeguard  his  property  against  fire  became  liable  to  a  fine 
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of  $3.  For  dumping  garbage  in  the  streets  or  permitting  livestock 
to  run  at  large,  a  resident  might  be  fined  $1. 

By  1856  the  village  owned  two  firehouses  as  well  as  two  fire 
engines  and  a  hook  and  ladder  truck.  This  apparatus  assumed  added 
importance  when  three  years  later  S.  N.  Snedeker  and  John  H.  Sea¬ 
man  were  given  an  exclusive  twenty-year  franchise  to  supply  gas 
within  the  village.  The  following  year  the  citizens  voted  to  have  eleven 
gas  street  lamps  installed,  but  not  until  1866  were  they  turned  on. 

Meanwhile  in  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  federal 
government  established  Camp  Winfield  Scott  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  and  the  resultant  influx  of  troops  gave  impetus  to  local  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1866  the  Long  Island  Telegraph  Company  erected  poles  from 
Hempstead  to  Mineola.  The  following  year  the  Southern  Railroad, 
having  reached  Valley  Stream  on  the  south  side,  began  laying  tracks 
to  Hempstead.  This  company,  however,  folded  up  before  the  work 
was  completed. 

In  1877  Philip  J.  A.  Harper,  the  New  York  publisher,  while 
serving  as  village  president,  presented  Hempstead  with  a  new  fire¬ 
house  and  village  board  room  combined.  One  of  the  matters  to 
soon  demand  the  board’s  attention  in  its  new  rooms  was  the  loss 
of  a  large  part  of  the  incorporated  area  which  the  State  Legislature, 
at  the  behest  of  the  Hempstead  Town  Board,  returned  to  town  juris¬ 
diction  in  furtherance  of  the  plan  of  A.  J.  Stewart  to  establish  the 
cathedral  village  of  Garden  City. 

The  story  of  the  founding  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation 
and  a  community  on  the  plains  to  the  north  of  Hempstead  began 
when  Alexander  Turney  Stewart,  an  immigrant  Irish  boy  who  had 
become  New  York’s  leading  merchant,  paid  the  Town  of  Hempstead 
$55  an  acre  for  this  area,  the  greater  part  of  which  had  existed 
as  common  lands  since  1644.  Scarcely  was  the  transaction  completed 
when  in  1876  Stewart  died,  leaving  his  plans,  together  with  an  estate 
of  some  thirty  million  dollars,  in  the  hands  of  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Cornelia  M.  Stewart,  and,  as  chief  executor,  Judge  Henry  Hilton. 
These  two  made  the  plan  their  chief  concern. 

With  Henry  G.  Harrison  of  New  York  serving  as  architect  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Stafford  Drowne  as  ecclesiastical  advisor, 
appointed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  first  Bishop  of  the  newly 
created  Protestant  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Cathedral  was  laid  within  a  year  of  Mr.  Stewart’s  death. 
While  this  edifice  was  being  erected,  the  Bishop’s  residence,  or  See 
House,  St.  Paul’s  School  for  Boys,  the  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary 
for  Girls,  the  Deanery  and  various  other  buildings  were  completed. 
Meanwhile  a  community  of  attractive  homes,  all  beautifully  land¬ 
scaped,  began  to  take  form.  By  the  time  the  Cathedral  was  conse¬ 
crated  in  1885,  Garden  City  had  become  all  that  its  name  implied  and 
has  remained  so  to  the  present  day  notwithstanding  a  constant  growth 
in  population. 

The  story  of  the  Cathedral  would  be  incomplete  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  strange  episode  which  followed  the  death  of  millionaire 
merchant  Stewart.  In  1878,  two  years  after  his  body  had  been 
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interred  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark’s  on  the 
Bouwerie,  it  was  stolen  and  held  for  ransom.  As  may  be  supposed, 
the  crime  made  front  page  news  throughout  the  nation  at  the  time 
and  for  many  months  thereafter  as  follow-up  stories  told  of  rumored 
secret  meetings  between  Judge  Hilton  and  the  kidnappers  in  far-off 
places,  of  an  alleged  attempt  by  the  Judge  to  substitute  another  body 
in  order  to  console  the  widow  and  to  end  the  distasteful  publicity, 
and,  finally,  of  the  return  of  the  real  body  from  Canada  on  a  flat  car 
with  a  shipment  of  marble  for  the  Cathedral.  Here  the  much-traveled 
remains  were  incased  in  a  temporary  vault  until  a  permanent 
receptacle  could  be  built.  Eventually,  with  the  body  of  Mr.  Stewart 
inside,  the  receptacle  was  sealed  and  buried  beneath  two  tons  of 
cement.  This  last  interment  was  performed  without  ceremony  and 
with  only  one  witness,  the  sexton,  besides  the  undertaker  and  his 
aides,  who  necessarily  included  a  number  of  cement  workers,  and  all 
of  whom,  according  to  the  sexton,  were  in  complete  disguise. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  Hempstead  Town,  none  of  its 
several  villages  had  yet  approached  the  size  or  importance  of  the 
town  seat.  Freeport  on  the  south  shore  had  had  its  own  public  schools 
since  1820  and  had  built  a  larger  one  in  1852  but  not  until  1858  was 
a  post  office  established  here,  thus  making  the  name  free  port  official. 
As  late  as  1858  the  Merrick  Road,  which  passed  through  the  village, 
was  a  toll  road  owned  and  operated  by  a  corporation  which  charged 
a  fee  for  its  use  by  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  tollgate  stood  at  what 
is  now  Long  Beach  Avenue  and  among  the  vehicles  which  regularly 
passed  through  was  the  stagecoach  which  ran  from  Jamaica  as  far 
east  as  Amityville.  In  Freeport  the  stagecoach  station  was  at  the 
Daniel  Raynor  homestead  which  was  maintained  as  a  tavern  to  meet 
the  needs  of  travelers. 

Not  until  1892  did  Freeport  become  incorporated.  Its  first  village 
president  was  Carman  Cornelius,  its  assessed  valuation  $423,218,  its 
tax  warrant  $1,668.60,  and  its  population  1,821.  Chosen  with  President 
Cornelius  to  serve  the  new  municipality  were  Trustees  Raynor  R. 
Smith,  Henry  Mead  and  H.  Asa  Nichols;  Treasurer  Daniel  B.  Raynor, 
Collector  Mitchell  W.  Smith,  Clerk  Joseph  Weyant  and  Street  Com¬ 
missioner  John  J.  Randall,  who  for  his  long  public  service  in  the 
community  is  referred  to  today  as  “the  father  of  Freeport.”  It  is 
noteworthy  that  on  the  first  village  tax  roll  appeared  the  names  of 
forty-seven  Smiths  and  forty-one  Raynors. 

In  1893  Excelsior  Hook  &  Ladder  Company,  which  had  been 
in  existence  since  1864,  was  made  the  village  fire  department,  and 
a  village  police  department,  consisting  of  one  John  Dunbar,  was 
likewise  created.  This  same  year  William  G.  Miller  was  elected  to 
succeed  President  Cornelius  and  served  until  1900  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  Wallace  who  in  turn  was  followed  in  1902  by  James 
Dean.  Other  village  presidents  were:  Julius  Detmer  1905-06,  Hiram 
R.  Smith  1906-07,  Daniel  Morrison  1907-10,  John  D.  Gunning  1910-12, 
James  Hanse  1912-13,  Smith  Cox  1913-14,  Roland  M.  Lamb  1914-16, 
Ernest  S.  Randall  1916-17,  Sidney  H.  Swezev  1917-18,  Robert  G. 
Anderson  1918-20,  Clarence  A.  Edwards  1920-21,  Robert  L.  Christie 
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1921-23,  Hilbert  R.  Johnson  1923-24,  Raymond  J.  Miller  1924-25, 
W.  Irving  Vanderpoel  1925-26,  and  John  Cruickshank  1926-27. 

The  first  Mayor  of  Freeport  was  Clinton  M.  Flint  1927-31,  then 
Russell  S.  Randall  1931-33,  Robert  E.  Patterson,  1933-40,  Worden  E. 
Winne  was  elected  in  1941. 

In  1875  Freeport  built  a  “modern”  school  at  a  cost  of  $4,000 
which  served  the  district  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893  when  the 
Grove  Street  School  became  the  first  of  a  number  of  imposing 
buildings  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  community  from  time  to 
time  to  serve  its  ever-growing  educational  needs.  Today  Freeport’s 
school  system  is  second  to  none  on  the  island. 


Freeport  Memorial  Library 


Although  religious  services  in  Freeport  date  back  to  1813  when 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Birdsall  arrived  to  organize  a  group  of  local  Metho¬ 
dists,  the  first  church  building  did  not  materialize  until  twenty  years 
later.  It  was  called  the  Old  Sand  Hole  Church  and  here  the  Metho¬ 
dists  worshipped  until  about  1858  when  they  moved  to  a  new  building 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  street,  near  Merrick  Road.  In  1891  the 
present  Methodist  Church  was  erected  on  Pine  Street,  since  when 
it  has  been  enlarged  and  improved  several  times. 

Presbyterians  first  worshipped  in  Freeport  in  1839,  erecting 
a  building  the  following  year  on  Main  Street  and  in  1860  building 
a  much  larger  edifice  on  Church  Street.  The  Baptists  erected  their 
first  church  on  South  Grove  Street  in  1890,  four  years  after  organ¬ 
izing.  Their  present  fine  structure  was  built  in  1928.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  1893  and  erected  its  present  building  the 
following  year.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1897. 
Three  years  later  a  church  was  built  on  Pine  Street  and  in  1911  the 
present  structure  was  erected.  The  Lutherans,  meeting  first  in  1909, 
built  a  church  in  1918  on  North  Main  Street  and  in  1926  erected 
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their  present  building.  The  Hebrew  congregation  built  a  temple  in 
1920  while  the  Christian  Scientists  erected  a  meeting  house  in  1924. 

Freeport  has  had  municipal  water  and  electric  light  systems 
since  before  1900,  having  been  among  the  islands  earliest  pioneers 
in  these  fields.  It  led  also  in  becoming  an  actors’  colony  and  as  a 
center  for  deepsea  fishing  in  which  its  present  investment  in  buildings, 
boats  and  shipyards  runs  into  millions  of  dollars. 

A  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Freeport  and  sharing  in  her  impor¬ 
tance  as  a  rendezvous  of  sports  fishermen  is  the  unincorporated  village 


Baldwin  Public  Library,  Baldwin 


of  Baldwin.  In  the  early  years  of  the  town,  this  community,  first 
known  as  Hicks  Neck,  was  sometimes  also  referred  to  as  Hempstead 
South  as  it  was  through  this  bay  front  group  of  landings  that  much 
of  the  town’s  incoming  and  outgoing  coastwise  freight  was  handled. 
Lott’s,  Bedell’s,  Tredwell’s  and  other  landings  on  the  waterfront 
were  the  scene  of  great  activity  in  the  early  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  railroad  which  gradually  took  over  much  of  the  freight  business. 

Hicks  Neck  really  grew  up  around  John  Pine’s  mill,  established 
on  Milburn  Creek  in  1686.  From  here  a  dirt  road  ran  down  to  the 
point  of  the  neck  which  opened  up  that  territory.  John  Pine’s  mill 
pond  long  was  known  as  one  of  the  town’s  best  fishing  places.  As 
late  as  1840,  according  to  Daniel  R.  Tredwell,  one  David  Lainad 
caught  a  four-pound  eleven-ounce  brook  trout  here.  The  excellent 
fishing  in  this  pond  eventually  made  it  the  bone  of  contention  in  a 
long-drawn-out  legal  fracas.  One  of  the  millers  in  later  years,  Car¬ 
man  Smith,  attempted  to  keep  all  others  from  fishing,  until  Chris¬ 
topher  Rislev,  having  leased  the  adjoining  Tredwell  property,  decided 
to  make  an  issue  of  the  matter  and  began  fishing  in  the  pond.  Sued 
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as  a  trespasser  by  Smith,  Risley,  having  lost  in  the  local  court,  car¬ 
ried  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  pond  really  belonged  to  the  Tredwells. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Tredwells  sold  the  pond  to  the  City  of  Brooklyn 
for  its  water  supply. 

Many  stories  are  connected  with  this  pond.  Milburn’s  Inn  which 
stood  beside  it  served  at  one  time  as  a  courthouse  and  jail.  During 
the  sheep-raising  era  it  became  a  wool  factory.  It  was  later  moved 
by  an  owner,  Daniel  Terry,  to  another  part  of  the  village  where  it 
became  a  hostelry.  Terry  reestablished  a  gristmill  on  the  pond  and 
served  as  the  miller  for  some  years.  He  it  was,  according  to  Tredwell, 
who  invented  the  screw  propeller  and  used  it  on  a  small  boat  on  the 
pond. 

Not  until  1810  did  the  community,  now  known  as  Baldwin,  have 
a  church  of  its  own.  In  that  year  Bethel  Chapel  was  erected  by 
Methodists  just  off  Grand  Avenue,  near  St.  Luke’s  Place.  It  was 
used  until  1843  when  the  Methodists  built  a  much  larger  place  of 
worship  on  the  south  side  of  Merrick  Road.  In  1872  a  still  larger 
church  was  erected  by  the  same  group  on  the  north  side  of  Merrick 
Road. 

Baldwin’s  first  school,  a  private  affair,  was  established  by  one 
William  Fowler  a  few  years  after  the  War  of  1812.  It  was  followed 
in  1833  by  the  erection  of  a  public  school  at  Brooklyn  and  Grand 
Avenues,  which  served  the  district  until  destroyed  by  fire  many  years 
later. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Baldwin  became 
quite  an  industrial  centre,  due  perhaps  to  its  several  landings  which 
provided  easy  shipping  to  New  York.  Here,  besides  the  wool  factory 
previously  mentioned,  a  broom  factory  was  operated  and  one  John  D. 
Lott  ran  a  large  cider  plant  which  shipped  its  products  to  all  parts 
of  the  island  as  well  as  to  the  city.  So  promising  was  the  little  indus¬ 
trial  village  that  in  1842  the  United  States  made  a  survey  with  the 
idea  of  constructing  a  canal  from  Baldwin,  then  known  as  Milburn,  to 
the  head  of  Hempstead  Bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  For  a 
time  the  project  seemed  assured  although  it  never  reached  the  point 
of  actual  digging  operations. 

Baldwin  was  so  named  for  the  Baldwin  family  which  figured 
prominently  in  its  development  during  the  nineteenth  century.  Thomas 
Baldwin,  for  many  years  the  community’s  leading  merchant,  in  1825 
erected  the  Baldwin  House  which  became  famous  as  a  hostelry 
throughout  the  Town  of  Hempstead.  His  son,  Francis,  served  as 
treasurer  of  Queens  County  and  as  its  Member  of  Assembly,  and 
Elisha  Baldwin  served  as  clerk  of  Queens  County.  After  this  family, 
the  village  was  first  called  Baldwinsville,  then  Baldwins  and  finally 
Baldwin. 

To  the  west  of  Baldwin  are  the  attractive  villages  of  Rockville 
Centre,  Lynbrook  and,  abutting  the  City  of  New  York,  Valley  Stream, 
together  comprising  the  island’s  most  heavily  populated  suburban 
area.  Each  of  these  communities  is  amply  provided  with  churches, 
school  systems,  and  the  other  institutions  which  go  to  make  a  highly 
desirable  place  to  live.  Rockville  Centre  is  the  home  of  the  oldest 
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and  for  many  years  the  county’s  only  daily  newspaper,  the  Nassau 
Daily  Review-Star. 

Rockville  Centre  is  also  among  the  county’s  oldest  incorporated 
villages,  having  attained  municipal  status  in  1870.  Tradition  has  it 
that  this  part  of  the  town  changed  from  an  area  of  scattered  farms 
into  a  community  when  a  group  of  retired  sea  captains  built  rather 
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pretentious  homes  along  a  sandy  lane  which  is  now  North  Village 
Avenue.  Several  of  these  homes  are  still  standing,  and  while  they 
are  old-fashioned  their  grounds  are  attractive  and  spacious. 

Lynbrook  was  once  an  outpost  of  Near  Rockaway.  Because  five 
roads  converged  there  it  was  known  as  the  Five  Corners,  and  later 
as  Pearsall’s  Corners,  because  a  man  named  Pearsall  conducted  a 
general  store  there.  Sylvester  Pearsall,  now  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  still  has  a  handsome  home  right  at  the  five  corners,  surrounded 
by  business  buildings.  He  is  a  former  postmaster  of  Lynbrook  and 
still  the  owner  of  considerable  land  at  the  Five  Corners  which  has 
greatly  increased  in  value  over  the  years. 
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A  decade  before  Lynbrook  was  incorporated  in  1911  it  had  an 
influx  of  commuters  from  Brooklyn.  Not  liking  the  name  “Pearsall’s 
Corners’’  and  suffering  nostalgia  for  the  then  attractive  city  of 
Brooklyn,  they  simply  transposed  the  two  syllables.  That  is  the 
origin  of  the  name  Lynbrook. 

The  Old  Sand  Hole  Church  which  once  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Ocean  Avenue  and  Merrick  Road,  midway  between  Lynbrook  and 
Rockville  Centre,  was  an  early  Methodist  Church,  serving  a  wide 
area.  The  building  having  burned  several  times  and  been  replaced, 
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the  present  site  was  chosen  for  the  Old  Sand  Hole  while  part  of  the 
congregation  founded  St.  Mark’s  of  Rockville  Centre. 

Valley  Stream  is  largely  a  product  of  the  last  thirty  years.  It 
was  still  a  small  place  when  incorporated  in  1925,  but  due  to  incessant 
real  estate  developments  it  now  has  a  large  population,  but  not  much 
retail  business  in  comparison  with  Lynbrook  and  Rockville  Centre. 

The  south  side  of  Hempstead  Town  was  at  one  time  the  home 
of  the  famous  naturalist,  Jacob  P.  Giraud,  Jr.  At  his  home  between 
Freeport  and  Baldwin  he  mounted  varieties  of  birds,  a  collection 
which  at  his  death  was  presented  to  Yassar  College.  In  1844  was 
published  Giraud ’s  now  famous  book,  Birds  of  Long  Island,  which 
listed  and  described  all  the  then  known  species,  560  in  number,  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  island. 

Giraud  wTas  one  of  a  number  of  residents  of  Hempstead  Town 
whose  endeavors  and  products  carried  well  beyond  local  territory. 
Between  the  villages  of  Hempstead  and  Rockville  Centre  were  Nicolls’ 
gristmill,  DeMott’s  and  the  more  famous  Oliver  Eagle  Flour  Mill 
which  was  established  in  1854  by  William  Oliver.  A  gristmill  was 
operated  at  the  town  seat  by  Thomas  G.  Smith  and  Thomas  H.  Clowes 
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as  were  others,  as  well  as  saw,  paper  and  cider  mills  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  Along  the  south  shore  flourished  the  oyster  industry  in 
which  among  the  successful  shippers  were  John  B.  Raynor  and 
D.  Pearsall  at  Freeport  and  at  Baldwin  Harbor,  Lorenzo  D.  Smith 
and  Green  M.  Southard.  In  these  and  other  south  side  villages  were 
a  number  of  boatyards,  fishing  docks  and,  back  from  the  meadows, 
many  thriving  farms  where  livestock  as  well  as  vegetables  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold  in  the  city  markets.  An  industry  which  for  many 
years  was  important  to  the  town  of  Hempstead  Avas  that  of  raising 
trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  for  the  New  York  trade.  George  Rogers 
had  such  an  establishment  at  the  town  seat,  Joseph  Marsden  at  Rock- 
away  (then  a  part  of  the  toAvn),  R.  P.  Jeffrey  and  Sons  near  Wan- 
tagli  and  at  Lynbrook,  R.  E.  and  J.  C.  Sealy. 

As  early  as  1850  the  City  of  Brooklyn  began  acquiring  water  in 
Hempstead  for  its  fast  increasing  needs.  In  that  year  it  purchased 
Hempstead  pond  for  $12,000,  three  years  later  Smith’s  pond  for 
$11,500  and  in  1858  Clear  Stream  pond  for  $1,310,  Valley  Stream  pond 
for  $13,000  and  Pine’s  pond  for  $G,000.  Continuing  to  expand  its 
system,  the  city  acquired  Watt’s  pond  at  Valley  Stream  in  1880  for 
$8,000,  and  a  natural  reservoir  of  557  acres  at  a  cost  of  $110,982,  later 
spending  more  than  $1,400,000  on  this  project.  The  work  carried  on 
in  Hempstead  Toavii  by  the  City  of  Brooklyn  during  these  years  gave 
considerable  employment  to  local  labor  as  Avell  as  impetus  to  the 
increase  of  all-year- round  populations. 

With  the  other  \dllages  and  along  similar  lines  ha\re  groAvn  Mal- 
verne,  to  the  north  of  Lynbrook;  West  Hempstead,  Franklin  Square 
and  Floral  Park,  to  the  Avest  of  Hempstead  Aullage,  and  on  the  Rock- 
away  peninsula,  the  communities  of  Hewlett,  Woodmere,  Cedarhurst 
and  LaAvrence.  Occupying  several  miles  of  ocean  front  is  the  city  of 
Long  Beach,  distinctly  different  in  both  location  and  character  from 
the  toAvn ’s  other  communities. 

The  earliest  years  of  Long  Beach  haA^e  already  been  referred  to. 
Serving  the  toAvnspeople  generation  after  generation,  for  picnics,  fish¬ 
ing,  gunning  and  the  harvesting  of  salt  hay,  not  until  1880  when  the 
toAvn  granted  a  leasehold  to  the  New  York  and  Long  Beach  Railroad 
Company  Avas  any  serious  attempt  made  to  develop  the  section  for 
all-year-round  residence.  From  then  on,  the  ownership  of  much  of 
the  area  Avas  almost  constantly  being  fought  o\Ter  until  as  late  as  1902, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  awarded  the  ToAvn  of  Hempstead  clear  title 
to  all  except  one  neck  belonging  to  Richard  Sandiford  and  Carman 
Frost. 

FolloAving  the  building  of  a  railroad  line  from  Lynbrook  to  Long 
Beach,  a  distance  of  some  six  miles,  outside  capital  erected  the  fabu¬ 
lous  Long  Beach  Hotel,  nine  hundred  feet  long,  together  with  tAventy- 
tAvo  summer  cottages,  Avitli  the  announced  intention  of  making  the 
resort  the  playground  of  the  Avealthy.  When  a  feAv  years  later  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  forced  the  proprietors  to  dispose  of  their  holdings,  a 
neAv  company  took  over  but  only  after  the  toAvn  had  agreed  to  sell 
rather  than  lease  the  site.  This  arrangement,  which  permitted  the 
new  OAvners  to  mortgage  the  property,  produced  a  brief  boom  for  the 
little  summer  ATillage  by  the  sea  before  its  title  again  changed  hands. 
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Although  other  owners  in  succession,  each  backed  by  new  capital, 
tried  and  failed  to  bring  lasting  prosperity,  the  future  of  Long  Beach 
finally  became  so  dark  that  the  City  of  New  York  took  steps  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  entire  tract  for  use  of  its  poor. 

At  this  juncture,  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Senator 
William  Reynolds  who  had  prospered  in  Brooklyn  real  estate,  Henry 


Hempstead  High  School 

Morgenthau,  Senator  “Pat”  McCarren  and  Frank  Bailey,  president 
of  the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company,  purchased  the  area, 
acquired  adjoining  property  from  the  town  and  set  about  creating 
what  they  declared  would  be  a  rival  to  Atlantic  City  as  a  summer 
playground. 

In  fulfillment  of  this  assurance,  the  new  owners,  organized  as  the 
Estates  of  Long  Beach,  reclaimed  thousands  of  acres  of  marshland, 
created  deeper  and  broader  waterways,  built  roads  and  bridges  and, 
finally,  when  the  Long  Beach  Hotel  went  up  in  flames,  erected  first 
the  Nassau  Hotel  and  later  Lido,  in  its  day  one  of  America’s  most 
imposing  beach  hotel  structures. 
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Under  the  skillful  hand  of  Reynolds,  who  was  the  active  head  of 
the  group,  Long  Beach  experienced  its  first  substantial  development. 
A  school  was  established  in  the  Nassau  Hotel;  a  union  chapel  in  Lido. 
Stores  were  built  and  rented  to  sufficiently  optimistic  merchants.  A 
postoffice  was  procured  and  finally  the  village  was  incorporated  in 
1914  with  Reynolds  its  first  village  president.  When  in  1922  Long 
Beach  received  its  charter  as  a  city  he  became  its  first  mayor.  A 
man  hated  by  some,  exalted  by  others,  he  died  in  1931,  leaving  an 
estate  of  some  ten  million  dollars. 

The  growth  of  Hempstead  Town  as  a  whole  in  recent  years  has 
been  stupendous.  The  federal  census  of  1940  placed  its  population 
at  259,318;  that  of  Hempstead  Village  at  20,856,  Freeport,  20,410, 
Rockville  Centre  18,613,  Valley  Stream  16,679,  Lynbrook  14,557,  Floral 
Park  12,950,  Garden  City  11,223,  and  Long  Beach  9,036,  the  latter 
showing  an  increase  since  the  census  of  1920  of,  believe  it  or  not,  8,754. 
The  present  population  of  the  town  is  estimated  at  close  to  400,000. 
Today  as  in  1940  it  is  greater  than  those  of  North  Hempstead  and 
Oyster  Bay  towns  combined.  It  is  not  only  the  oldest  but  the  wealthi¬ 
est  town  in  the  county.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  wealthiest  suburban  town  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  among 
the  wealthiest  in  the  nation. 

The  part  played  by  Hempstead  Town  in  the  creation  of  Nassau 
County  and  forty  years  later  in  the  adoption  of  the  county  charter 
is  given  in  other  chapters  as  are  the  individual  histories  of  those 
leading  denominations  whose  churches  have  contributed  so  greatly 
to  the  development  of  Long  Island  as  a  whole. 

Although  the  story  of  Hempstead  Town  could  never  be  com¬ 
pletely  told  in  this  limited  space,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  here 
presented  may  give  a  general  picture  of  its  steady  expansion  through 
more  than  three  centuries  from  Town  Spot  to  State  and  national 
eminence. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


Town  of  North  Hempstead 

Henry  Wilson  Loweree 
Staff  Writer,  the  Griscom  Publications 


THE  Town  of  North  Hempstead  comprises '  the  entire  northern 
portion  of  the  original  Town  of  Hempstead.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Long  Island  Sound,  on  the  east  by  the  Town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  on  the  south  by  the  Town  of  Hempstead  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Borough  of  Queens,-  City  of  New  York.  The  original  town 
called  Hempstead  was  created  by  letters  patent  issued  by  William 
Ivieft,  Governor  of  the  then  New  Netherland,  to  Robert"  Fordham 
and  his  five  associates  in  1643.  One  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  later 
on  April  6,  1784,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an 
act  dividing  it  into  two  towns  called  North  Hempstead  and  South 
Hempstead. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  to  see 
what  led  up  to  this  separation.  A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hempstead  Town  were  opposed  to  the  Revolution  and  to  sending- 
delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress.  However,  this  was  not  the  atti- 
tude  of  many  of  those  living  in  the  northern  section  of  the  town. 
On  March  16,  1775,  the  Committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
requested  neighboring  counties  to  send  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress  to  be  held  on  May  10,  1775. 

At  a  town  meeting  on  April  4,  1775,  Hempstead  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  ‘  ‘  That  as  we  have  already  borne  true  and  faithful  allegiance  to 
his  Majesty  King  George  III,  our  gracious  and  lawful  sovereign,  so 
we  are  firmly  resolved  to  continue  in  the  same  line  of  duty.  *  *  # 

We  therefore  determined  not  to  choose  any  Deputies  nor  consent  to 
it  but  do  solemnly  bear  our  testimony  against  it.”  Nevertheless  four 
voluntary  delegates  attended  the  convention  on  April  20  and  approved 
the  proceedings. 

The  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  caused  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  that  a  call  was  sent  for  another  convention  of  delegates  to 
assemble  on  May  24.  Hempstead  again  refused  to  participate  but 
delegates  nevertheless  attended  the  convention,  Cow  Neck  and  Great 
Neck  being  represented  by  Benjamin  Sands,  Adrian  Onderdonk,  John 
Farmei,  Martin  Sch6iick,  "William  Cornwell,  D.  W.  Kissam  John 
Cornwell,  Peter  Onderdonk,  Thomas  Dodge  and  Simeon  Sands.  ?  About 
this  time  printed  forms  were  circulated  throughout  the  Colonies  pledg¬ 
ing  support  to  the  Continental  Congress.  The  one  dated  Cow^  Neck 
January,  1776,  contained  30  names,  among  wdiich  were:  Sands  Corn¬ 
el1,  Allen,  Farmer,  Mott,  Weeks,  Burtis,  Onderdonk,  Townsend 
Hulett,  Smith  and  others. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  northern  part  of  the  towrn  of  Hempstead 
differed  from  the  southern  portion  and,  seeing  no  chance  of  having 
its  view'-s  recognized,  the  northern  part  determined  to  secede  from  the 
towrn  and  issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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The  Declaration 

“At  a  meeting  of  us,  the  freemen,  freeholders  and  other 
inhabitants  of  Great  Neck,  Cow  Neck  and  all  such  as  lately 
belonged  to  the  company  of  Capt.  Stephen  Thorne  in  Queens 
County  being  duly  warned,  on  Saturday,  Sept  23,  1775,  and 
taking  into  our  serious  consideration  our  distressed  and 
calamitous  situation,  and  being  convinced  of  our  total  inability 
to  pursue  proper  measures  for  our  common  safety  which  we 
in  all  cases  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  township  of 
Hempstead,  and  being  conscious  that  self  preservation,  the 
immutable  law  of  nature,  is  indispensible,  do  therefore, 

“Resolve — That  during  the  present  controversy  or  so 
long  as  their  general  conduct  is  inimical  to  freedom,  we  be 
no  further  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Township  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  than  is  consistent  with  peace,  liberty  and  safety;  there¬ 
fore  in  all  matters  relative  to  the  Congressional  plan  we  shall 
consider  ourselves  as  an  entire  separate  and  independent  beat 
or  district.” 

“Signed  by  John  Farmer,  (Clerk  of  the  meeting.)” 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  committee  for  this  district  on 
October  7,  1775,  the  following  officers  for  the  local  militia  company 
were  selected:  John  Sands,  Captain;  Henry  Allen,  first  Lieutenant; 
Thomas  Mitchell,  second  Lieutenant;  Aspinwall  Cornwell,  ensign. 

These  appointments  were  approved  by  the  Continental  Congress 
on  October  12,  1775.  That  body  passed  a  resolution  on  January  3, 
1776,  declaring  that  those  who  declined  to  support  the  Continental 
Congress  “should  be  excluded  from  its  protection  and  prevented  from 
doing  injury,”  and  sent  600  militia  and  300  trained  soldiers,  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  to  Hempstead  where  the  Royalist  sympathizers  quietly 
gave  up  300  stand  of  arms,  also  considerable  power  and  lead,  which 
were  subsequently  used  to  arm  the  militia  companies. 

The  foregoing  Declaration  of  Independence  is  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Declaration  of  Allegiance  to  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
was  generally  signed  some  months  before  (but  not  at  Cow  Neck  until 
three  months  after  its  secession  from  the  town  of  Hempstead).  Both 
documents  are  of  considerable  historical  interest. 

In  the  Act  of  Legislature  of  April  6,  1784,  dividing  the  town  into 
North  and  South  Hempstead  there  was  a  provision  that  the  people 
of  each  town  should  have  the  right  of  oystering,  fishing  and  clamming 
in  each  other’s  creeks,  bays  and  harbors,  the  same  as  before  the  divi¬ 
sion.  After  the  division  the  people  of  North  Hempstead  continued  to 
cut  sedge  (salt  hay)  from  the  south  side  marshes  without  objection 
from  the  town  of  South  Hempstead  for  several  years,  but  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  in  April,  1797,  the  people  of  the  latter  town 
voted  that  no  person,  not  a  town  resident,  should  cut  sedge  on  the 
marshes  before  the  twentieth  day  of  September  in  each  year.  At  the 
same  time  South  Hempstead  authorized  its  own  residents  to  begin 
cutting  the  sedge  ten  days  earlier,  to  wit,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
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tember,  thus  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  best  sedge  before  North 
Hempstead  people  could  get  any  sedge  at  all. 

In  1801  the  name  of  South  Hempstead  was  changed  to  Hemp¬ 
stead  by  Legislative  Act. 

On  January  10,  1821,  the  town  of  Hempstead  having  practically 
denied  the  right  of  North  Hempstead  residents  to  cut  any  sedge  at 
all  on  the  marshes,  a  suit  was  commenced  in  the  Court  of  Chancery 
by  the  town  of  North  Hempstead  for  a  partition  of  these  commons 
between  the  towns.  In  October,  1824,  Chancellor  Sanford  decided 
the  suit  against  North  Hempstead  which  town  appealed  to  the  Court 
of  Errors.  The  case  was  argued  in  December,  1828,  by  Robert  Emmett 
and  John  Duer  for  North  Hempstead  and  by  David  S.  Jones  and 
David  B.  Ogden,  counsel  for  Hempstead,  and  judgment  of  Chancellor 
Sanford  against  the  town  of  North  Hempstead  was  affirmed.  For 
arguing  this  case  in  the  highest  court,  North  Hempstead  paid  Emmett 
the  princely  fee  of  $100! 

Following  this  litigation  a  number  of  North  Hempstead  farmers 
purchased  Hempstead  plots  of  ten  to  fifty  acres  for  cutting  salt  hay. 
Others  bought  Hempstead  hay  at  about  $4  a  team  load. 

The  land  lying  in  the  northerly  section  of  the  town  embracing 
Great  Neck  and  Cow  Neck  was  always  considered  the  most  fertile. 
Great  Neck  was  earliest  occupied  by  prosperous  and,  for  the  most 
part,  wealthy  farmers.  The  practice  of  raising  hay  for  the  New  York 
market  was  commenced  here  in  1818  and  soon  became  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness,  which  eventually  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  town. 

The  soil  of  this  town  was  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees.  There  were  many  fine  apple  orchards,  from  which  the 
owners  derived  large  annual  returns,  some  of  them  selling  a  thousand 
barrels  or  more  in  a  good  season.  Among  the  orchard  farmers  who 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  specialized  in  fruit  raising  may  be 
mentioned  Elijah  Allen  of  Great  Neck,  Joseph  Onderdonk  of  Cow 
Neck  and  Benjamin  Platt  of  Herricks. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  British  tore  down  the  old 
court  house  in  Jamaica,  built  in  1669,  to  construct  barracks.  On  March 
31,  1785,  two  thousand  pounds  was  appropriated  for  a  new  court 
house  and  jail  to  stand  within  a  mile  of  “Windmill  Pond”  near  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Cheeseman.  The  project  was  completed  early 
in  1787. 

On  court  days  many  people  gathered  at  the  court  house  to  make 
merry.  About  1825  the  sheriff  was  prohibited  from  selling  liquor 
in  the  court  house  but  he  evaded  the  law  by  erecting  a  shed  against 
the  front  of  the  building,  sold  liquor  and  passed  it  through  a  window 
into  the  court  house.  Political  meetings,  fairs  and  other  public 
gatherings  were  held  in  the  court  house.  This  building  served  Queens 
County  until  an  imposing  edifice  was  completed  in  Long  Island  City 
in  April,  1877,  at  a  cost  of  $276,000  with  an  additioijal  $2,500  for 
furniture  and  fixtures. 
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Town  Hall  Fight 

There  was  no  Town  Hall  in  North  Hempstead  until  1907  before 
which  time  the  Town  Board  met  in  Roslyn,  in  an  old  building  opposite 
the  Clock  Tower,  where  the  Lincoln  Building  is  now  located. 

On  May  23,  1905,  the  Town  Board  held  a  meeting  to  decide  which 
village  would  have  the  proposed  new  Town  Hall.  It  required  ballot¬ 
ing  six  times  before  the  final  vote  showed  Manhasset  4  and  Roslyn  2. 
Luther  Birdsall  of  Roslyn  was  selected  as  architect,  and  a  special 
bond  issue  of  $20,000  was  voted  for  the  improvement.  However,  an 
injunction  was  obtained  by  opponents  of  the  plan  to  rescind  the  bond 
issue.  The  building  was  finally  erected  on  Plandome  Road  in  Man¬ 
hasset  by  Smull  and  "Walsh  of  Port  Washington  and  was  enlarged  in 
1928. 


How  the  Town  Got  Bar  Beach 

Bar  Beach,  the  Town’s  popular  bathing  resort,  formerly  known 
as  Barrow  Beach,  was  once  the  subject  of  litigation. 

When  Rudolph  Oelsner  purchased  the  George  A.  Thayer  property 
in  1906,  he  claimed  the  strip  of  beach  land  that  extended  into  Hemp¬ 
stead  Harbor  and  fenced  the  public  out. 

In  1908,  the  people  of  the  Town  voted  $10,000  to  eject  Oelsner 
and  the  Port  Washington  News  of  April  23,  1910,  tells  how  this  was 
accomplished. 

“The  jury  in  the  ejectment  suit  brought  by  the  Town  of 
North  Hempstead  against  Rudolph  Oelsner  handed  up  a 
sealed  verdict  on  Monday,  in  favor  of  the  Town.  Title  to 
Barrow  Beach,  a  nine  acre  peninsula  of  beach  land  which 
juts  from  the  west  shore  of  Hempstead  Harbor,  opposite  what 
is  known  as  the  Thayer  place,  was  the  issue. 

“The  trial  of  the  case  began  a  week  ago  last  Monday  and 
ended  at  1  o’clock  the  following  Friday.  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Kapper,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  instructed  the 
jury  to  bring  in  a  sealed  verdict  and  although  the  jury  were 
out  only  a  short  time  the  result  was  not  made  known  until 
Monday. 

“Ex-Lieut.  Governor  M.  Linn  Bruce  and  Lawyer  John  J. 
Graham,  who  had  charge  of  the  Town’s  case,  and  the  town 
officials,  were  congratulated  on  all  sides  upon  their  success. 
Town  Clerk  Monroe  S.  Wood,  who  offered  the  resolution 
several  months  ago  that  the  Town  commence  action  of  eject¬ 
ment  against  Mr.  Oelsner,  came  in  for  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
praise. 

“The  trial  was  watched  daily  with  keen  interest  by  the 
people  of  North  Hempstead,  people  who  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  had  been  accustomed  to  having  free  and  open  use  to  the 
property,  and  who,  a  year  ago  this  month,  at  the  biennial 
town  meeting,  voted  for  a  resolution  which  was  carried  by  a 
substantial  majority  appropriating  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
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erecting  and  maintaining  a  public  park,  bath  bouse,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

“The  Town’s  title  to  Barrow  Beach  was  never  questioned 
by  anyone  until  Rudolph  Oelsner,  about  two  years  ago,  erected 
a  fence  shutting  off  the  public,  claiming  title  by  virtue  of  a 
quit  claim  deed  given  when  he  purchased  the  estate  of  the 
late  George  A.  Thayer.  Then  action  was  begun  by  the  Town. 
After  the  suit  was  brought  Oelsner  sold  the  property  to  the 
Gallagher  Bros.,  sand  merchants,  who  assumed  the  law  suit. 

“Town  Clerk  Wood,  who  from  the  start  urged  action  be 
taken  against  Oelsner,  and  who  was  perhaps  as  well  posted 
on  town  records  and  laws  as  any  other  man  in  town,  was  of 
much  assistance  to  the  town’s  attorneys.  The  testimony  in 
the  case  was  mostly  documentary  in  character  and  the  town 
clerk  knew  just  where  to  put  his  hands  on  anything  among 
the  town  records  the  attorneys  had  occasion  to  call  for.” 

One  of  the  witnesses  for  the  town  was  Stephen  Speedling  of 
Roslyn.  He  testified  to  the  effect  that  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  part  of  July  in  the  years  1849-51,  he,  Dobson  Allen,  Jack 
Mott,  David  Meisner  and  others  lived  on  the  beach  and  followed  net 
fishing  for  a  livelihood.  He  said  at  high  water  a  channel  with  about 
two  feet  of  water,  separated  a  large  portion  of  the  beach  from  the 
main  land.  Jacob  Van  Wield en,  also  of  Roslyn,  who  was  born  in 
1840,  was  errand  boy  for  a  fishing  crew  which  lived  on  the  beach 
unmolested  during  the  same  time.  Robert  Jarvis  of  Port  Washington 
told  the  jury  how  things  were  on  the  beach  in  1853.  Charles  Dodge, 
son  of  Henry  T.  Dodge,  owner  of  the  old  Dodge  Homestead  in  Port 
Washington,  verified  a  map  of  Cow  Neck  from  a  survey  made  in 
1703.  No  little  surprise  was  expressed  in  the  courtroom  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Dodge  exhibited  the  map  of  200  years  ago. 

But  this  court  decision  did  not  end  the  fight  waged  by  the  defend¬ 
ant.  The  case  was  taken  to  a  higher  court  and  in  April,  1912,  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Second  Department  affirmed  the  verdict 
of  the  lower  court. 

The  town  claimed  title  under  a  patent  granted  by  Colonial  authori¬ 
ties  in  1664,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  case.  The  property  in 
question  was  for  the  first  time  included  in  the  deed  but  not  described 
when,  in  1883,  the  upland  of  276  acres,  which  is  separated  from 
Barrow  Beach  by  a  public  highway,  was  sold  by  Peter  Bogart  to  the 
late  George  A.  Thayer. 

Cold,  Storms  and  Flood 

North  Hempstead  suffered  greatly  from  the  “cold  summer”  of 
1816.  All  growing  crops  were  destroyed  by  the  cold  weather  causing 
a  complete  loss  to  the  farmers. 

Another  calamity  was  the  hurricane  of  September  3,  1821,  which 
wrecked  buildings,  trees,  fences  and  growing  crops,  causing  tre¬ 
mendous  damage. 
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On  August  10-13,  1826,  came  the  “great  flood”,  when  torrential 
rains,  long  continued,  caused  the  overflow  of  the  streams  with  con¬ 
sequent  serious  damage.  The  flood  broke  through  the  dam  of  John 
Mitchell’s  pond  in  Manliasset  Valley  and  carried  away  the  grist-mill 
and  the  adjoining  saw-mill.  It  also  carried  away  the  dam  of  William 
Hewlett’s  millpond  at  Cow  Neck.  On  the  12th  and  13tli  nine  inches 
of  rain  fell. 

A  marine  disaster  that  affected  North  Hempstead  was  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  steamboat  Seawanhaka  which  ran  daily  between  Roslyn 
and  Peck  Slip,  New  York  City,  with  stops  at  Glenwood,  Sea  Cliff, 
Glen  Cove,  Sands  Point,  Great  Neck  and  Whitestone. 

The  Seawanhaka  left  New  York  at  4:15  p.  m.  on  June  28,  1880, 
with  300  passengers  and  freight  and  when  proceeding  through  Hell 
Gate  Are  broke  out  in  the  hold.  The  vessel  was  in  charge  of  Capt. 
Charles  P.  Smith,  a  resident  of  Roslyn  and  a  veteran  Long  Island 
Sound  Pilot  who,  upon  discovery  of  the  fire,  immediately  headed  the 
vessel  for  Sunken  Meadow,  a  shoal  spot  between  Ward’s  and  Rand¬ 
all’s  Islands.  The  flames  quickly  spread  and  formed  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  the  vessel  on  the  main  deck. 
Capt.  Smith  remained  at  his  post,  in  the  wheelhouse,  imploring  the 
passengers  not  to  jump,  until  the  vessel  was  beached  on  the  shoal. 
He  was  so  badly  burned  that  he  died  a  year  later  from  the  effects. 
Among  the  passengers  who  escaped  uninjured  were  William  R.  Grace, 
Mayor  of  New  York  City;  Charles  A.  Dana,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  and  John  Harper  of  Harper  Bros,  and  his  daughter  Mabel. 
The  dead  numbered  40. 

The  Revolutionary  War 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  American  Army  in  Brooklyn,  August 
27,  1775,  a  detachment  of  British  light  dragoons  rode  into  North 
Hempstead  and  carried  off  to  the  Provost  prison  in  New  York  such 
prominent  Whigs  as  Colonel  John  Sands,  Adrian  Onderdonk  and 
Major  Richard  Thorne.  The  British  Army  also  appropriated  the 
livestock  and  products  of  local  farms. 

Bands  of  Continental  sympathizers,  commissioned  by  the  Gover¬ 
nors  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  crossed  the  sound  in  whale¬ 
boats  to  attack  and  rob  the  Tories  of  this  section.  One  raid  ended  in 
the  murder  of  Benjamin  Mitchell,  a  boy  of  18  years,  in  front  of  his 
home,  now  “The  Anchorage”  on  Main  Street,  Port  Washington. 
When  the  whaleboatmen  raided  his  homestead,  John  Mitchell  went 
for  help.  On  his  return  he  found  his  son  lying  in  the  yard  with  a 
bullet  hole  in  his  abdomen.  The  boy  had  recognized  one  of  the  raiders 
who  had  thereupon  shot  him.  The  man  was  captured  and  hanged. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26,  1782,  two  whaleboats  landed  a 
number  of  men  at  the  head  of  Cow  Bay.  They  proceeded  to  Burr’s 
Store  in  Manhasset  Valley.  Burr  was  shot  and  killed  and  his  store 
looted.  Later  in  an  exchange  of  shots  with  neighbors,  their  leader, 
Capt.  Martin,  was  killed.  In  his  pocket  was  found  a  list  of  his  men 
and  a  commission  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  authorizing  him 
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“to  cruise  against  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  but  not  to  go 
on  land.” 


Jericho  Turnpike,  Old  Indian  Trail 

Few  people  who  now  roll  along  Jericho  Turnpike  realize  it  was 
once  an  Indian  trail.  Discovery  of  several  stone  hatchets  and  arrow 
heads,  while  excavating  for  residences  along  the  Turnpike,  near  New 
Hyde  Park,  was  a  recent  reminder  that  this  was  part  of  the  Indian 
trail  that  traversed  Long  Island  from  the  East  River  to  Montauk 
Point. 

Before  Henry  Hudson  visited  these  shores  the  Algonquin  Indians 
had  blazed  a  trail  down  the  middle  of  the  Island.  Beginning  near 
the  location  of  the  old  Fulton  Ferry,  it  ran  directly  east  for  thirty 
miles  to  a  point  that  is  now  Jericho.  This  trail  eventually  became 
the  principal  artery  of  travel  for  farmers  through  what  is  now 
Jamaica,  Queens  Village,  Floral  Park,  New  Hyde  Park,  Mineola,  West- 
bury  and  Jericho — thus  constituting  the  oldest  through  route  on  Long 
Island.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  its  location,  it  also  became  one 
of  the  first  publicly  maintained  highways  in  what  is  now  New  York 
State.  Leading  men  in  time  formulated  the  idea  of  a  toll  road  over 
the  course  of  this  trail.  The  introduction  of  the  toll  turnpike  was  an 
event  of  great  interest  and  produced  not  a  little  excitement  in  the 
public  mind.  There  was  some  opposition  from  those  who  regarded 
a  toll  as  an  infringement  of  their  natural  rights  but  the  plan  was 
adopted  and  practical  experience  soon  produced  a  change  in  public 
opinion.  The  farmers  found  that  the  road  saved  time  as  well  as  wear 
and  tear  on  their  wagons  and  teams,  and  the  turnpike  was  extended 
to  Smithtown. 

A  Revolutionary  Heroine 

While  the  Continental  naval  militia  was  encamped  at  Sands  Point 
on  July  2,  1776,  Sergeant  Manes  and  a  detail  of  his  mounted  guards¬ 
men  hoisted  the  first  American  flag  ever  to  fly  in  this  part  of  Long 
Island.  Captain  John  Sands,  after  whose  family  Sands  Point  was 
named,  was  at  this  time  at  his  farm  on  Sands  Point  where  he  was 
collecting  all  the  powder  and  lead  he  could  find  for  the  Continental 
Army.  When  the  British  advance  caused  the  American  army  to  fall 
back,  Sands,  now  a  Colonel,  left  his  farm  to  join  Washington’s  forces, 
hoping  soon  to  return. 

After  Washington  and  his  forces  had  been  driven  from  Long 
Island,  Colonel  Sands  managed  to  send  a  messenger  to  his  wife  asking 
her  to  deliver  the  much-needed  gunpowder  he  had  cached  on  the  farm 
to  a  party  of  Continentals  who  would  meet  her  at  the  Point  in  a  whale¬ 
boat.  Mrs.  Sands,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  the  mission,  told  the 
messenger  she  would  be  at  the  Point  the  next  morning  with  the 
powder. 

The  Sands  homestead  was  located  between  Port  Washington  and 
Roslyn  on  Middle  Neck  Road  (now  Port  Washington  Boulevard).  A 
company  of  Hessian  soldiers  were  stationed  on  the  Onderdonk  home¬ 
stead,  near  where  the  Port  Washington  Post  Office  is  now  located,  then 
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known  as  Monfort’s  Corner.  With  the  keg  of  powder  hidden  in  an 
old-fashioned  gig  of  the  box-and-leather-spring  variety,  accompanied 
by  her  husband’s  most  trusted  negro  slave,  Mrs.  Sands  set  forth  to 
pass  the  enemy’s  outpost.  This  she  succeeded  in  doing  by  posing  as 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge) 


The  Saddle  Rock  Grist  Mill,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Great  Neck,  Built  in  1668, 
Rebuilt  in  1702,  and  Owned  by  the  Udall  Family  Since  1831, 

Still  in  Operation 


a  much  older  woman  enroute  to  market.  Reaching  the  Point  and 
finding  her  husband’s  men  waiting  in  a  whaleboat,  she  delivered  the 
powder.  In  the  meantime  the  Hessians,  learning  that  it  was  the 
wife  of  a  rebel  officer  whom  they  had  let  pass,  hurried  to  the  Point. 
As  they  came  in  sight,  Mrs.  Sands  clambered  into  the  whaleboat,  for 
she  had  decided  to  join  her  husband.  The  Hessians  fired  at  the 
occupants  of  the  boat  but  no  one  was  hit  and  the  husky  rowers  soon 
had  the  craft  out  of  range  of  the  old  flintlock  muskets.  Mrs.  Sands, 
the  heroine  of  this  episode,  was  the  great-grandmother  of  Judge  Henry 
C.  Morrell  of  Great  Neck. 
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0 ’Gorman’s  Island 

0 ’Gorman’s  Island,  previously  known  as  Dodge’s  Island  (now 
Manliasset  Isle)  has  quite  an  interesting  history.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  incorporated  village  of  Manor  Haven  and  comprises  approxi¬ 
mately  sixty  acres.  Originally  an  island,  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
filled  in  on  the  north  side.  In  the  early  days  there  was  a  high  hill 
on  the  Island  which  was  found  to  contain  a  fine  quality  of  building 
sand  and  large  quantities  of  the  material  were  shipped  to  New  York 
for  building  purposes. 

In  1789  the  island  was  sold  by  a  man  named  Brooks,  who  also 
owned  what  was  then  known  as  the  Treadwell  Farm,  to  Thomas  Dodge, 
who  renamed  it  Dodge’s  Island.  Here  he  established  a  shipyard  and 
built  several  sloops  which  were  launched  in  what  was  then  known 
as  “Cat  Creek.”  Later  the  creek  was  dammed  and  made  into  a  mill¬ 
pond  on  which  a  large  grist-mill  was  erected.  It  is  said  that  this 
mill  had  a  double  water-wheel  which  greatly  increased  its  power. 

When  the  mill  was  built  the  shipyard  was  removed  to  the  bay 
side  of  the  island  and  operated  by  one  John  Chard  who  built  a  number 
of  famous  sloops  there.  In  1843  Chard  sold  the  business  to  Edmund 
S.  Hyde  who  became  one  of  several  owners  between  1843  and  1871, 
and  many  fine  sloops  were  turned  out  by  the  various  owners  of  this 
shipyard. 

The  Island  was  willed  in  1843  to  Peter  Dodge,  nephew  of  Thomas. 
In  1871  it  was  purchased  by  Richard  O’Gorman  who  sold  many 
scowloads  of  sand  from  its  deposits.  Sand  from  this  island  went 
into  the  building  of  Fort  Schuyler  on  Throggs  Neck. 

William  Cullen  Bryant 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  was  for  many  years  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  of  the  village  of  Roslyn  in  North  Hempstead  Town 
and  his  home  “Cedarmere”  was  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  village. 
He  established  his  home  here  in  1846  when  he  purchased  forty  acres 
and  a  homestead  built  by  Richard  Kirk  in  1787.  Subsequently  his 
holdings  were  increased  to  200  acres.  After  his  death  on  June  12, 
1878,  the  Bryant  Library,  which  he  had  established,  was  deeded  to  the 
village  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Julia  S.  Bryant,  according  to  her 
father’s  request. 

Industry 

In  North  Hempstead  Town  an  early  industry  was  farming,  with 
one  or  more  grist-mills  in  each  community  for  grinding  the  grain 
supplied  by  the  farmers. 

The  clam  and  oyster  business  started  in  1832  when  Henry  Cock 
planted  the  first  clams  in  “Cow  Bay”,  the  seed  clams  being  obtained 
from  the  natural  beds  in  the  Sound.  This  business  was  not  active, 
however,  until  1855  when  a  number  of  local  residents  and  others 
entered  the  industry.  It  became  so  profitable  thereafter  that  most  of 
the  bay  bottom  was  devoted  to  planting  clams  and  oysters  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  industry  was  abandoned. 
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Roslyn  Mills 

Roslyn,  originally  known  as  Hempstead  Harbor,  was  founded 
early  in  the  settlement  of  North  Hempstead  and  was  at  one  time  the 
industrial  center  of  the  township. 

In  1698,  John  Robson  was  granted  a  permit  to  build  a  dam  and 
grist-mill  at  the  head  of  the  Harbor.  In  1709  Robson  deeded  to 
Charles  Mott  the  dam,  mill  and  implements,  for  one  hundred  pounds. 
According  to  records  a  new  mill  was  constructed  on  the  site  about 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  The  Historic  American  Building  Survey,  Library  of  Congress) 

Eldridge  Mill,  Great  Neck 


1735.  The  mill  property  passed  through  many  ownerships  and  several 
fortunes  were  made  and  lost  here.  During  the  wars  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  1812,  profits  were  large  and  the  owners  made  big  money, 
maintaining  expensive  homes. 

Henry  Onderdonk  in  1750  built  and  operated  a  grist-mill  on  North¬ 
ern  Boulevard,  opposite  the  lower  mill  pond  in  Roslyn.  In  1773  he 
erected  a  paper  mill  on  the  lower  mill  pond,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  paper  mills  in  the  State. 

The  Roslyn  Silk  Manufacturing  Company  was  started  in  1880  by 
William  Taber  and  Louis  Dumas  and  in  1881  it  was  chartered  as  a 
stock  company  with  a  capital  of  $12,500.  At  that  time  they  had 
forty-two  looms  and  employed  about  fifty  hands.  This  business  pros¬ 
pered  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  butter  and  cheese  factory  was  started  in  1881  by  the  Westbury 
Dairy  Association  which  was  in  operation  for  several  years. 

All  of  these  industries  have  had  their  day  and  Roslyn  is  now 
principally  a  fine  old  residential  community. 
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Tlie  settlers  of  Port  Washington  early  discovered  that  the  hills 
near  their  waterfront  contained  a  fine  quality  of  building  sand.  In 
1869  some  operations  were  carried  on  there  by  Charles  W.  Mitchell 
on  property  then  known  as  “Crow  Hill”,  now  the  site  of  Manhasset 
Bay  Yacht  Club’s  beautiful  home.  0 ’Gorman’s  Island  (Manhasset 
Isle)  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  supply  and  another  early  de¬ 
velopment  was  in  the  hills  near  the  Mill  Pond  on  property  of  Freelove 
Lewis.  As  time  rolled  on  other  properties  were  obtained  for  this 
industry,  among  the  operators  being  Murray  &  Reed,  Crescent  Sand  & 
Gravel  Co.,  and  Goodwin  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 

One  of  Port  Washington’s  former  industries,  long  since  dis¬ 
continued,  was  the  shipwrecking  junkyard  of  Captain  Elbert  Stannard, 
a  skipper  of  windjammer  days  who  settled  in  Port  Washington  about 
1887  and  acquired  the  Mitchell  homestead,  now  known  as  The 
Anchorage,  together  with  considerable  shore  front  property.  Here  he 
engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing  old  warships  and  other  vessels, 
converting  them  into  freight  and  passenger  carriers,  or  breaking  them 
up  for  salvage.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  such  dealers  of  his  time. 
Among  the  vessels  broken  up  at  his  yard  here  were  the  frigates 
Potomac,  St.  Lawrence,  Savannah  and  Macedonia.  The  latter  was 
captured  from  the  British  near  New  London,  Conn.,  by  Commodore 
Decatur  while  in  command  of  the  frigate  United  States,  in  the  War 
of  1812.  Another  historic  ship  purchased  and  junked  here  was  the 
Powhattan,  Commodore  Perry’s  flagship  on  his  voyage  to  Japan. 

Boatbuilding  was  a  natural  industry  for  North  Hempstead  Town 
with  its  two  excellent  harbors.  As  early  as  1786  it  was  flourishing 
on  Cow  Bay.  Transportation  of  freight  between  north  shore  villages 
and  New  York  City  was  mainly  in  sloops,  built  from  native  timber. 
Sloops  were  also  used  in  dredging  clams  and  oysters. 

In  more  modern  times  the  demand  for  sailing  yachts  has  increased 
tremendously.  On  the  shores  of  Manhasset  Bay  and  Hempstead 
Harbor  the  building  and  servicing  of  yachts  is  an  active  industry. 
There  are  six  yards  on  Manhasset  Bay  and  three  on  Hempstead  Har¬ 
bor.  Many  small  naval  craft  were  built  here  during  the  second  World 
War.  In  Port  Washington  there  are  facilities  for  hauling,  storing  and 
servicing  more  than  1000  yachts  up  to  100  feet  in  length. 

Aircraft 

In  1929  the  American  Aeronautical  Association  purchased  sixteen 
acres  on  Manhasset  Isle.  Work  was  started  on  a  million-dollar  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  Savoia  Marclietti  seaplanes  and  amphibians 
but  it  was  only  half  completed  when  the  depression  stopped  opera¬ 
tions.  In  1936  the  plant  was  taken  over  by  the  Pan  American  Air¬ 
ways  which  established  a  seaplane  base.  Here  on  September  10th 
of  that  year  the  German  seaplane  Zephyr  completed  a  flight  of  2830 
miles  from  Germany  in  23  hours,  19  minutes  flying  time.  Two  days 
later  the  sister  ship  Aeolus  also  arrived. 

In  July,  1937,  the  Pan  American  Airway’s  Bermuda  Clipper  began 
a  service  of  two  trips  weekly  between  Port  Washington  and  Bermuda. 
In  1938  the  service  was  increased  to  four  weekly  trips  in  conjunction 
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with  the  British  Imperial  Airways.  On  June  28,  1939,  The  Pan 
American  Dixie  Clipper  left  here  for  Marseilles,  France,  via  the  Azores 
and  Lisbon  with  23  passengers  and  a  crew  of  12,  thereby  inaugurating 
the  world’s  first  transatlantic  airline  passenger  and  mail  service. 
Service  continued  on  these  routes  from  Port  Washington  until  1940, 
when  the  base  was  transferred  to  the  newly  completed  La  Guardia 
Airport,  on  Flushing  Bay. 

During  World  War  II  the  Manhasset  Isle  Plant,  acquired  by  the 
Navy,  was  used  by  the  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corporation 
which  employed  more  than  three  thousand  workers.  In  1946  the  plant 
was  purchased  by  the  Cairns  Corporation  for  the  manufacture  of 
aluminum  sheet  metal  products,  an  industry  which  may  in  time 
employ  several  thousand  workers. 

Merchant  Marine  Academy 

The  U.  S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  King’s  Point,  Great  Neck, 
occupies  the  eleven  acre  estate  of  the  late  Walter  Chrysler  which  was 
purchased  in  1943  by  the  Government.  In  addition  to  the  Chrysler 
mansion,  a  number  of  stone  buildings  since  erected  have  accommo¬ 
dations  for  about  2000  students.  The  formal  opening  took  place  in 
September,  1943. 

The  course  covers  a  vear  at  San  Mateo  or  Pass  Christian  for 
basic  training,  a  year  at  sea  for  practical  seamanship,  and  the  final 
two  years  of  advanced  training  at  the  Academy.  King’s  Point  is  to 
the  Merchant  Marine  what  West  Point  and  Annapolis  are  to  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

Castle  Gould 

Hempstead  House,  one  time  estate  of  Jay  Gould  and  later  of 
Daniel  Guggenheim  at  Sands  Point,  Port  Washington,  was  acquired 
in  1942  by  the  Special  Devices  Division  of  the  Navy,  as  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Guggenheim.  The  162-acre  tract  contains  a  forty  room  stone 
castle  and  numerous  buildings  in  which  some  300  scientists  and  tech¬ 
nicians  carry  on  their  experiments. 

Newspapers 

The  Town’s  first  newspaper  was-  the  North  Hempstead  Gazette 
which  was  started  in  Manhasset  December  3,  1846,  by  William  H. 
Onderdonk.  Two  years  later  it  was  sold  to  Cogswell  Bros,  and 
removed  to  Roslyn.  In  1852  it  was  transplanted  in  Westchester 
County. 

The  Plaindealer  was  started  in  Roslyn  in  1850  and  in  1852 
moved  to  Glen  Cove  as  the  Glen  Cove  Plaindealer  but  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1854. 

The  Roslyn  News  was  established  in  1878  by  William  R.  Burling. 
It  is  the  oldest  surviving  newspaper  in  the  town  and  is  now  owned 
by  Griscom  Publications,  Inc.  of  Glen  Cove. 

The  Port  Washington  News  was  established  January  3,  1903,  by 
the  late  William  M.  Hyde,  who  served  as  its  editor  and  publisher  until 
his  death  in  1927.  It  was  added  to  the  Griscom  chain  in  1940. 
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The  Great  Neck  Record ,  also  of  the  Griscom  chain,  started  publi¬ 
cation  in  1907  as  the  North  Hempstead  Record.  In  the  chain  also  is 
The  Manhasset  Press ,  now  in  its  21st  year. 

Other  newspapers  of  the  town  are:  The  Great  Neck  Neivs,  a 
tabloid  started  in  1924;  The  Westhury  Times,  started  in  1927;  The 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

Roslyn — Washington  Tavern  in  Background 


Manhasset  Mail,  a  tabloid  started  in  1928,  and  the  Port  Washington 
Reporter,  a  tabloid  started  in  1939. 

Place  Names 

Sands  Point  was  originally  known  as  Cow  Neck  as  it  was  first 
used  by  farmers  on  adjacent  lands  as  a  common  grazing  ground  for 
their  cattle.  It  received  its  present  name  from  the  Sands  family, 
which  settled  on  the  Neck  in  1694,  and  not  from  its  hue  sandy  beaches 
as  many  suppose. 

Manhasset  Bav  was  called  Shout’s  Baie  by  the  early  Dutch, 
Howe’s  Bay  by  the  English  and  later  Cow  Bay  until  about  forty 
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Port  Washington  was  originally  also  called  Cow  Bay  and  later 
Cow  Bay  Village,  but  about  1860,  when  application  was  made  for  a 
post  office,  its  present  name  was  chosen. 

Manhasset  Valley,  Cow  Neck  and  vicinity  were  called  by  the 
Indians  Sint  Sink,  meaning  stone  upon  stone,  or  stony  place. 

Plandome  was  so  named  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  meaning 
pleasant  home,  or,  as  some  say,  after  the  Place  Vendome  in  Paris, 
which  the  doctor  had  visited. 

Roslyn  was  originally  known  as  Hempstead  Harbor.  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  regiment  of  Scottish  Highlanders  stationed  there 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  one  of  their  favorite  songs  was 
“Roslyn  Castle.”  When  in  1844  a  change  in  name  was  proposed 
recollection  of  the  old  song  suggested  the  name  of  Roslyn. 

Great  Neck  was  known  in  the  early  days  as  Madman’s  Neck. 

Stepping  Stones  Lighthouse,  in  the  Sound  northwest  of  King’s 
Point,  was  so  named  because  in  early  days  it  was  possible  at  low 
tide  to  step  from  stone  to  stone  out  to  the  end  of  the  reef. 

Execution  Rocks,  in  the  Sound,  one  mile  north  of  Sands  Point, 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name  because  it  was  used  as  a  place  for 
the  execution  of  criminals.  It  is  now  the  site  of  a  lighthouse. 

Early  Transportation 

In  1836  Charles  W.  Mitchell  operated  a  stage  route  to  Sands 
Point  where  the  Steamboat  Statesman  made  stops  on  her  daily  run 
between  Roslyn  and  New  York.  As  Port  Washington  then  had  only 
about  200  inhabitants  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  stage  route  pay. 
Other  steamboats  were  tried  out  on  this  run  but  all  failed  to  pay 
and  in  1845  the  service  was  discontinued. 

After  the  steamboats  stopped  running,  Mitchell  ran  his  stage  to 
Manhasset  to  connect  with  another  stage  line  which  ran  to  the  New 
York  City  ferries.  The  fare  was  75  cents  each  way  and  travelers 
usually  remained  in  the  city  over  night.  In  1850,  the  population 
having  increased,  the  steamboat  American  Eagle  ran  between  Roslyn 
and  New  York  City  with  stops  at  Sands  Point,  Great  Neck  and  White- 
stone.  Various  steamboats  continued  operating  on  this  run  until 
about  1900. 

The  first  railroad  constructed  on  Long  Island  started  operating 
April  18,  1836,  and  ran  from  South  Ferry,  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica.  The 
railroad  was  gradually  extended  and  ran  to  Greenport  in  1844.  The 
railroad  ran  from  Hunters  Point  (Long  Island  City)  to  Flushing  in 
1854  and  was  later  extended  to  Great  Neck.  About  1867  a  movement 
was  started  to  extend  the  railroad  to  Port  Washington  but  it  was 
nearly  30  years  later  before  actual  work  started  and  the  first  train 
reached  Port  Washington  in  1898. 

Historic  Buildings 

There  are  still  a  number  of  buildings  remaining  in  North  Hemp¬ 
stead  that  were  built  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Probably  the  oldest  homestead,  of  which  one  wing  of  the  original 
building  is  still  standing,  and  which  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preser- 
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vation,  is  located  on  Sands  Point.  It  was  built  in  1676  by  John  Corn- 
well,  the  pioneer  settler  on  Cow  Neck.  In  the  basement  is  the  large 
old  Dutch  oven  and  on  the  main  floor  the  big  fireplace  as  originally 
constructed. 

The  Plandome  Mill  at  Leed’s  Pond  in  Plandome  was  built  in 
1693,  probably  by  William  Nichols,  who  obtained  a  large  grant  of 
land  in  that  section.  This  old  grist-mill  continued  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion  until  1910  and  probably  could  again  be  put  in  operation. 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

The  Mill  in  Roslyn  Park 


The  Sands  Point  House  on  Sands  Point  Road  is  probably  the 
oldest  homestead  in  Sands  Point.  It  was  built  by  Capt.  John  Sands, 
for  whom  Sands  Point  was  named,  in  1695,  and  remained  in  that 
family  until  1936,  when  it  was  purchased  by  Raymond  Loewy,  the 
present  owner. 

It  is  probable  that  the  oldest  structure  in  Great  Neck  is  a  part 
of  the  original  building  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  L.  U.  Skidmore,  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge,  in  Saddle  Rock.  The  house 
is  near  the  Mill  Pond,  about  70  yards  from  the  old  mill.  Henry  Allen 
bought  the  land  from  Richard  Thorne,  December  22,  1698,  and  built 
the  homestead  and  grist-mill  which  latter  was  originally  known  as 
Allen’s  Mill.  This  is  one  of  the  few  old  time  grist-mills  still  in 
running  order  and  is  now  being  operated  as  a  hobby  by  Mrs.  Eldridge. 
By  using  the  old  mill  stones  a  fine  quality  of  flour  is  produced.  It  has 
long  been  known  as  Saddle  Rock  Mill  and  is  usually  open  to  visitors. 
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The  old  mill  on  Northern  Boulevard,  Roslyn,  was  bnilt  as  a  grist¬ 
mill  in  1701  and  ran  continuously  until  1916. 

The  Adam  Mott  homestead  on  the  Hempstead  Harbor  side  of  the 
Neck,  built  in  1715,  is  now  owned  by  Martha  W.  Mott  Fraser,  a 
descendant  of  the  original  settler.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
preserved  original  homesteads  in  this  area. 

Tristram  Dodge,  who  with  his  brother  Thomas  came  from  Block 
Island,  built  his  homestead  in  1719  on  the  Hempstead  Harbor  side 
of  the  Neck,  now  known  as  Harbor  Acres.  The  house  is  now  owned 

by  David  McCullough. 
Thomas  Dodge  built  his 
homestead  in  1721  at  the 
head  of  the  Mill  Pond  on 
Harbor  Road,  Port  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  old  building 
which  has  never  been 
altered,  is  still  in  the 
Dodge  family,  being  now 
owned  and  occupied  by 
Charles  F.  Dodge,  of  the 
fifth  generation  to  be  born 
there.  Thomas  Dodge  was 
a  weaver  and  his  old  loom, 
spinning  wheel,  firearms, 
cow  bells,  candle  mold  and 
many  other  relics  of  Colo¬ 
nial  days  are  still  in  the 
house  which  is  of  Dutch 
Colonial  architecture. 

The  home  of  Mrs.  Martin  W.  Littleton  in  Plandome  was  built 
for  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  English  Governor  of  the  colony  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  lovely  white  colonial  house  on  an  estate  which  originally 
contained  3000  acres  and  was  once  called  “Plandome  Manor”.  On 
the  property  Mrs.  Littleton  maintains  a  museum  housed  in  a  building 
of  Palestine  architecture.  It  contains  a  large  collection  of  religious 
books  and  antique  articles  brought  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Washington  Tavern  on  Northern  Boulevard  in  Roslyn,  built  in 
1753  by  Henry  Onderdonk,  is  a  noted  landmark  in  which  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  Hessian  soldiers  were  quartered.  Here  in  1790 
George  Washington  did  not  sleep  but  had  breakfast. 

The  old  Mitchell  homestead  on  Main  Street  in  Port  Washington, 
known  for  many  years  as  “The  Anchorage”,  was  built  by  John 
Mitchell  in  1760.  The  Baxter  homestead  on  Shore  Road  in  the  Baxter 
Estates  was  built  about  the  same  time. 

Another  landmark  is  the  Sands  Point  Lighthouse,  built  in  1806 
by  Noah  Mason  at  a  cost  of  $8500  and  first  lighted  in  November,  1809. 
Constructed  of  huge  brownstone  blocks,  the  walls  are  four  feet  thick 
at  the  base.  It  is  eighty  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  lantern. 
The  original  structure  was  in  continuous  operation  for  113  years  until 
in  1922  a  steel  tower  with  an  automatic  green  flashing  light  was 
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erected  on  the  outer  end  of  the  reef.  The  old  lighthouse  and  light- 
keeper’s  dwelling  were  sold  for  $100,000  to  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont, 
who  owned  the  surrounding  property. 

St.  Francis  Sanitorium 

An  institution  worthy  of  mention  is  St.  Francis  Sanitorium  for 
Cardiac  Children,  in  Flower  Hill,  which  started  in  1937  in  a  small 
frame  building,  originally  the  horse  and  carriage  stable  of  the  late 
Carlos  Munson,  a  Quaker  who  donated  it  to  the  Franciscan  Mission¬ 
aries  of  Mary.  It  now  includes  six  buildings,  one  of  which  is  equipped 
as  a  hospital  for  active  rheumatic  cases.  Operated  under  Catholic 
supervision  the  institution  is  open  free  of  charge  to  any  child  in 
Nassau  County  regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

The  Churches 

The  Friends  (Quakers)  took  root  early  in  North  Hempstead.  The 
earliest  local  record  is  dated  “Westbury,  1671,  23d  of  3d  month.  It 
is  adjudged  that  there  shall  be  a  meeting  kept  at  Woodedge  the  25th 
of  the  4th  month,  and  so  every  First-day.”  Friends  met  at  the 
houses  of  Henry  Willis  and  Edmund  Titus.  In  1678,  Henry  Willis 
was  fined  ten  pounds  for  having  his  daughter  married  to  George 
Masters  according  to  Friends’  ceremony,  and  upon  his  refusing  to 
pay,  Joseph  Lee,  under-sheriff,  seized  Willis’  barn  of  corn. 

About  1702  a  meeting  house  was  erected  in  Westbury,  the  land 
comprising  3*4  acres  having  been  purchased  the  previous  year  for 
four  pounds.  In  1708  William  Willis  built  a  stable  for  the  Friends’ 
horses,  and  in  1716  Nathaniel  Seaman,  for  35  shillings  a  year,  pro¬ 
vided  wood  and  did  janitor  work. 

In  1800  a  new  meeting  house  was  built,  40  x  57  feet,  at  a  cost  of 
£822  9s.  lOd.  In  1818  a  stable  110  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $331.19.  In  1827  $2000  was  ordered  raised  for  work 
among  Indians.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  membership  became 
divided.  The  Hicksite  or  Unitarian  branch  of  the  Friends  pre¬ 
dominating,  the  Orthodox  branch  withdrew  and  built  a  meeting-house 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

The  first  meeting  of  Friends  in  Great  Neck  was  held  in  1702  at 
the  home  of  William  Mott  and  the  first  meeting  on  Cow  Neck  was  held 
at  Joseph  Dougherty’s  house  in  1703.  Meetings  were  also  held  at 
the  homes  of  Richard  Cornwell,  William  Hutching  and  William  Mott 
and  in  1719  a  meeting-house  was  built  at  Manhasset  on  property 
donated  by  Joseph  Latham  which  was  used  until  1812  when  a  new 
building  was  erected  on  the  same  site. 

When  created  in  1784  North  Hempstead  Town  had  but  four  places 
of  worship,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  near  Lake  Success;  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  at  Searingtown,  and  two  Friends  meeting-houses, 
one  at  Westbury  and  the  other  at  Manhasset. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  built  at  Lake  Success  in  1732 
on  a  half  acre  of  ground  bought  from  William  Wiltse  for  25  shillings. 
In  1813  a  part  of  the  congregation  withdrew  and  in  1816  erected  a 
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church  at  Manhasset.  When  the  Lake  Success  congregation  disbanded 
in  1830  its  church  was  torn  down. 

Judge  Onderdonk,  in  1886,  bequeathed  $4000  to  the  Manhasset 
church  on  condition  that  its  horse  sheds,  adjacent  to  Onderdonk  prop¬ 
erty,  be  removed.  His  family  further  offered  to  provide  a  site  and 
contribute  $5000  towards  a  parsonage.  The  offers  were  accepted  and 
in  1887  a  parsonage  was  built  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Annie  O.  Link- 
letter.  The  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1897  and  the  present 
building  was  erected  on  the  site  in  1898.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Community  Reformed  Church. 


(From  watercolor  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

The  Searingtown  Church 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  built  at  Searingtown  in  1788 
on  land  given  by  Jacob  Searing,  was  the  second  Methodist  Church  on 
Long  Island. 

The  African  M.  E.  Zion  Church  Society  was  formed  in  1821  and 
in  1833  erected  a  small  frame  building  at  Lake  Success.  There  is 
another  such  church  in  Roslyn  and  a  negro  Baptist  Church  in 
Westbury. 

The  Union  Free  Church  was  built  in  Port  Washington  in  1858-9 
at  the  head  of  the  Mill  Pond,  on  land  donated  by  Henry  Cocks.  The 
building,  which  cost  $2000,  was  used  by  various  denominations  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  first  Methodist  meetings  in  Port  Washington  were  held  in 
homes  in  1832.  It  was  not  until  June  4,  1852,  that  the  Port  Washing¬ 
ton  M.  E.  Church  was  organized.  Services  were  held  in  the  “Red 
School  House”  until  the  Union  Free  Church  was  built.  In  the  year 
1870,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Harper,  of  the  famous  publishing 
company,  gave  most  of  the  money  for  a  new  building  and  C.  W. 
Mitchell  donated  land  on  Carlton  Avenue.  In  1874  property  on  North 
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Washington  Street  was  purchased  and  a  parsonage  was  erected  and 
in  1883  the  church  was  moved  to  this  site.  In  1886  a  chapel  was 
added  and  in  1906  a  choir  loft  and  pipe  organ  were  installed,  largely 
through  a  gift  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  In  1918  and  again  in  1926 
the  buildings  were  improved.  This  church,  which  started  with  eight 
members,  now  has  more  than  800. 

The  first  Baptist  Church  of  Port  Washington  was  organized 
September  14, 1873,  with  a  membership  of  twelve.  In  1886  the  present 
church  on  Carlton  Avenue  was  erected  and  in  1915  a  parsonage  was 
added. 

St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  of  Port  Washington  had  its  origin 
as  a  mission  Sunday  School  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  D.  Preston  Wysong 
in  1891.  Services  were  later  held  in  a  store  and  still  later  in  the 


. 


Sand’s  Point  Lighthouse  at  Port  Washington,  as  It  Looked 

40  Years  Ago 

Baptist  Church.  In  1896  a  chapel  was  built  and  services  were  con¬ 
ducted  there  until  1905  when  the  present  property  was  purchased  and 
on  June  5,  1910,  was  dedicated  the  present  English  Gothic  edifice  of 
Connecticut  granite. 

St.  Peter  of  Alcantara  R.  C.  Church  dates  from  1897  when  a 
building  was  erected  in  Sandy  Hollow.  When  a  large  parcel  of  prop¬ 
erty  on  Port  Washington  Boulevard  was  donated  by  the  late  W. 
Bourke  Cochrane,  the  present  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $80,000.  It  was  dedicated  November  22,  1902.  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  School  building  was  later  erected. 

The  Lutheran  Church  of  Our  Savior  was  organized  in  Port 
Washington  October  10,  1915,  and  in  1926  the  present  fine  church 
was  built  on  Franklin  Avenue  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  Port  Washington,  estab- 
tablished  about  1932,  has  since  used  the  Masonic  Temple.  A  site 
having  recently  been  obtained,  a  building  is  planned  for  the  near 
future. 

The  Mt.  Zion  Baptist  Church  on  Harbor  Road  and  the  Mt.  Olive 
A.  M.  E.  Church  on  Mackay  Avenue  were  established  in  Port  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  early  1900s. 


L.  I.— 1-29 
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The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Church  which  meets  in 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall  is  Port  Washington’s  most  recent  church 
society. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Great  Neck,  which  now  boasts 
six  handsome  church  edifices  and  a  Temple,  was  without  a  regular 
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place  of  worship  until  Henry  Allen,  a  leading  citizen,  donated  land 
on  which  in  1863  was  built  by  public  subscription  the  Union  Free 
Church.  Abram  Post  Skidmore  having  donated  $5000  for  its  main¬ 
tenance,  it  served  several  denominations  until  about  1887.  It  is  now 
the  Chapel  Theater. 

The  Great  Neck  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  known  for  many 
years  as  the  “Spinney  Hill  Church”  was  built  in  1872,  by  the  munifi- 
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cence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Spinney,  who  donated  the  entire 
property,  including  land,  completely  furnished  church,  parsonage  and 
other  buildings,  communion  service  and  Sunday  School  Library  at 
a  cost  of  about  $21,000. 

St.  Aloysius  R.  C.  Church  was  established  in  Great  Neck  in  1876 
by  the  Rev.  D.  F.  Sheridan  in  a  small  frame  building.  Father  Malloy 
later  built  the  present  fine  edifice  which  was  dedicated  in  1913  as  well 
as  school  and  convent  which  were  opened  in  1923. 

In  1886  four  acres  of  land  at  Great  Neck  were  given  for  an 
Episcopal  Church  by  Miss  M.  Gerard  Messenger  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Gignous,  daughters  of  the  late  Thomas  Messenger.  Erected  by  public 
subscription  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  All  Saints  ’  Church  was  dedicated 
and  admitted  into  the  Diocese  of  Long  Island  in  1887.  A  parish  house 
was  built  in  1898.  With  the  growth  of  Great  Neck,  in  1928  the  parish 
was  divided  and  All  Saints’  Chapel,  now  St.  Paul’s  Church,  was 
founded  in  1928.  The  Kirkland  Huske  Memorial  Parish  House  was 
dedicated  in  1935. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  had  its  inception  in  Great 
Neck  on  January  18,  1920,  when  a  small  group  met  to  plan  a  building 
and  in  February,  1922,  the  property  upon  which  the  church  now 
stands  was  purchased.  The  new  church  was  opened  February  17, 
1929,  and  dedicated  June  16  following. 

Temple  Beth-El  was  organized  in  October,  1928,  with  Rabbi  David 
Goodis  its  first  leader.  One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the 
Temple  was  the  organization  of  the  Great  Neck  Community  Forum 
by  the  Men’s  Club. 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  Methodism  at  Hempstead 
Harbor  (Roslyn)  is  unknown,  but,  according  to  the  record,  Bishop 
Asbury  preached  in  the  paper-mill  in  1787.  In  1814  this  group  built 
the  first  house  of  worship  in  Roslyn  and  the  only  one  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  1843  a  parsonage  was  erected  and  in  1869  the  church 
was  enlarged. 

Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  founded  at  Roslyn  in  1835  and  its 
first  building  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Potter  on  December  5,  1862, 
as  Christ  Church  Chapel  which  in  1869  became  Trinity  Church. 

Roslyn  Presbyterians  organized  in  1849  and  their  first  edifice  was 
erected  in  1879  at  a  cost  of  $1900. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  established  at  Roslyn  in  1871 
and  soon  began  the  erection  of  a  large  brick  and  stone  church  of 
Gothic  style,  with  seating  capacity  for  400,  which  was  dedicated  June 
23,  1878. 

Christ  Church,  Manhasset,  a  child  of  St.  George’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  Hempstead,  was  founded  in  1802  when  the  parish  included 
all  of  North  Hempstead  Town.  With  $3725.50  subscribed,  the  group 
purchased  a  plot  on  Northern  Boulevard  which  was  later  increased 
to  over  five  acres.  On  November  19,  1803,  a  church  building  was 
consecrated.  The  Rectory,  built  in  1819,  became  a  Church  School 
in  1924  when  a  new  Rectory  was  built. 
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St.  Mary’s  R.  C.  Church,  on  Northern  Boulevard,  Manhasset,  was 
dedicated  October  14,  1857,  in  a  much  smaller  building  on  Plandome 
Road,  adjoining  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  Town  Hall.  Its 
present  edifice  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  town. 

Schools 

In  1748  the  settlers  of  Cow  Neck  showed  their  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  following  advertisement  in  the  New  York  Mercury: 
“Thomas  Dodge  and  Petrus  Onderdonk  want  a  man  well  cpialified 
to  teach  school  on  Cow  Neck.  He  may  be  settled  with  reasonable 


Post  Office,  Port  Washington 


support.”  In  1757  the  first  school  house  in  this  section  Avas  built  at 
Flower  Hill.  It  taught  the  three  “R’s”,  navigation  and  merchants’ 
accounts. 

About  1848  a  school  house  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  Mill  Pond 
in  Port  Washington.  This  was  a  one-story  frame  building  16  feet  x 
36  feet.  The  village  then  consisted  of  about  forty  houses  and  the 
population  was  less  than  200.  This  “little  red  school  house”  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  for  over  20  years  and  was  abandoned  in  1870  when 
a  new  three-room  school  house  was  built. 

The  high  school  was  built  in  1907  on  Main  Street  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000.  In  1928  a  grade  school  was  built  at  Sands  Point  and  a 
senior  high  school  was  opened  April  6,  1929.  This  school  cost  $497,000 
with  an  additional  $50,000  for  equipment.  There  is  now  a  Parochial 
School  which  cost  $200,000  and  also  the  Manhasset  Bay  School,  a 
private  day  school.  The  Public  Library  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $38,000 
in  1926.  Maintenance  is  charged  in  the  school  budget. 

The  history  of  the  Great  Neck  free  school  system  goes  back  to 
1813  when  the  first  school  house  was  built  near  Wooley’s  Brook.  This 
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and  a  second  building  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  third  school  was 
bnilt  on  Middle  Neck  Road.  In  1869  the  Arrandale  School  was 
erected  and  in  1898  it  was  doubled  in  size.  A  frame  house,  known  as 
School  No.  2,  was  erected  on  the  Kensington  site  in  1905.  The  first 
High  School  was  built  in  1913.  In  1921  the  Arrandale  grade  school 
was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  and  in  the  same  year  a  new  Kensing¬ 
ton  school  was  erected.  In  1928  the  Lakeville  school  was  built  and 
in  1929  a  new  High  School  was  erected  on  Polo  Road. 

The  St.  Aloysius  Parochial  School  opened  its  doors  in  1923  with 
a  teaching  staff  of  seven  Sisters  and  the  same  year  the  Great  Neck 
Preparatory  School  was  organized  by  a  group  headed  by  B.  Lord 
Buckley,  the  eminent  New  York  educator.  The  first  Headmaster  was 
Donald  B.  Goodrich.  The  extensive  school  property  is  on  Steamboat 
Road. 

In  1915  Mrs.  Clara  Wykenham  Sweetland  established  a  private 
school  for  girls  in  her  home  on  Linden  Street.  “Stepping  Stones” 
kindergarten  was  started  in  1934  by  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  and 
her  sister.  Great  Neck  todav  boasts  of  an  educational  system  second 
to  none  in  the  county. 

Manha^set  was  organized  as  Union  Free  School  District  No.  6, 
in  1866  and  the  first  public  school  was  built  in  1868.  The  average 
attendance  was  then  about  85.  One  of  the  early  schools  was  a  small 
two-story  frame  building  on  Plandome  Road  with  three  teachers. 
This  village  now  has  three  grade  schools,  a  high  school  and  St.  Mary’s 
Parochial  School.  Roslyn  has  four  public  schools,  a  Junior-Senior 
High  School  and  three  grade  schools,  while  Westbury  has  four  public 
schools,  a  high  school  and  three  grade  schools.  Williston  Park  and 
East  Williston  each  have  a  grade  school. 

Old  Cemeteries 

In  Colonial  days  there  were  no  regular  public  cemeteries  in  the 
town  and  each  family  had  its  own  burying  ground.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  these  is  the  Cornwall  plot  near  the  junction  of  Sands  Point  and 
Cow  Neck  Roads,  Sands  Point,  which  contains  36  graves.  The  oldest 
legible  stone  is  that  of  Samuel  Longfellow  who  died  October  4,  1780. 

There  is  also  the  Sands  plot  at  Sands  Point,  near  the  Conde  Nast 
homestead,  recently  purchased  by  Charles  Budington  Kelland,  the 
author;  the  Mitchell  plot  on  Fifth  Avenue;  the  Hegeman-Onderdonk 
plot  on  the  Onderdonk  farm  (later  Monfort  farm)  and  a  small  bury¬ 
ing  ground  on  the  old  Elbert  Bogart  farm,  all  in  Port  Washington. 
The  latter  is  thought  to  be  the  original  burying  ground  of  the  Dodge 
family.  The  markers  are  field  stones  with  only  initials  and  some 
dates  from  1711  to  1767.  The  remains  of  about  twenty-seven  bodies 
and  the  stones  were  removed  in  1928  to  the  Nassau  Knolls  cemetery. 

In  Roslyn  a  cemetery  was  founded  on  December  8,  1860,  by  a 
gift  of  4  acres  of  land  from  Caleb  Kirby  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  1864  ten  acres  were  added  to  this  public  cemetery  in  which  lie  the 
remains  of  Roslyn ’s  illustrious  citizen,  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

The  Friends  have  an  ancient  burial  ground  adjoining  their  meet¬ 
ing  house  in  Manhasset  and  the  Episcopal  and  Reformed  churches  of 
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that  village  also  have  burial  grounds,  established  more  than  a  century 
ago.  In  the  Friends’  meeting-house  grounds  at  Westbury  and  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Searingtown  are  other  old  plots. 

In  Great  Neck  there  is  the  old  Treadwell-Kissam-Platt  and 
Wooley  Cemetery  located  on  a  high  bluff  of  the  Alker  Estate  over¬ 
looking  Manhasset  Bay.  The  oldest  grave  is  that  of  Treadwell  Kissam 
who  died  April  4,  1717,  when  he  was  four  days  old.  In  the  Reformed 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Roswell  Eldridge) 

Great  Neck  Library 


Church  Cemetery  and  the  adjoining  Rosswood  and  Christ  Church 
Cemeteries  in  Manhasset  were  buried  many  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
community. 


Population 

The  population  of  North  Hempstead  Town  increased  very  slowly 
until  some  years  after  the  Revolution.  In  1810  there  were  but  310 
taxpayers,  the  average  tax  being  $5.70,  and  the  population  of  the  town 
was  2570.  In  1850  the  town  population  was  4291;  in  1880,  7562 ;; 
in  1905,  14,143 ;  in  1940,  83,385  and  in  1944,  88,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  North  Hempstead  for  1945-6  was  $290,058,655.  The 
value  of  tax-exempt  property  used  by  the  United  States  Government 
was  $848,820. 
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The  village  of  Port  Washington  offers  a  good  example  of  rapid 
growth.  In  1858  it  had  about  200  inhabitants  and  as  late  as  1890 
only  800.  In  1898  there  were  but  1200,  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  that  year  the  village  started  to  increase  rapidly  and  the 
census  of  1945  showed  13,330.  This  is  typical  of  all  villages  of  North 
Hempstead,  especially  Manhasset  and  Great  Neck  which  have  also 
had  a  phenomenal  growth  in  population  in  recent  years. 

Clubs 

Port  Washington  has  more  outdoor  clubs  than  any  other  village 
on  Long  Island.  Located  here  is  the  Manhasset  Bay  Yacht  Club 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  clubhouses  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  built 
in  1929  at  a  cost  of  over  $400,000.  Here  also  are  the  Knickerbocker 
Yacht  Club,  the  Port  Washington  Yacht  Club,  the  Sands  Point  Beach 
Club,  all  with  fine  clubhouses;  the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  the  Man¬ 
hasset  Bay  Sportsmen’s  Club,  the  North  Hempstead  Country  Club 
with  a  fine  old  colonial  clubhouse  and  a  superb  golf  course,  and  the 
Sands  Point  Club  with  golf  course  and  one  of  the  finest  polo  fields 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  town  also  are  the  Plandome  Golf  Club,  the  Sound  View 
Golf  Club  at  Great  Neck,  the  Deepdale  Golf  and  Country  Club  at 
Lake  Success,  Links  Golf  Club  at  Herricks,  Shelter  Rock  Country 
Club  at  Searingtown,  New  Hyde  Park  Golf  Club  in  that  village  and 
the  Engineers’  Golf  Club  at  Roslyn  Harbor.  Besides  which  at  Port 
Washington  the  town  maintains  for  its  residents  Bar  Beach  on  Roslyn 
Harbor  and  Orchard  Beach  on  Manhasset  Bay. 


CHAPTER  XV 


The  Town  of  Oyster  Bay 

Frances  Irvin  and  H.  P.  Horton 
Associate  Editors,  Long  Island  Forum 


ON  MAY  20,  1648,  one  Robert  Williams  of  Rhode  Island,  said  to 
have  been  a  relative  of  the  more  famous  Roger  Williams, 
founder  of  that  state,  purchased  for  a  quantity  of  cloth  from 
the  Indian  Pugnipan  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  easterly  part  of  the 
Hempstead  plains.  This  was  the  first  recorded  purchase  of  land  by  a 
white  man  within  what  was  destined  to  become  the  town  of  Oyster 
Bay.  Williams  was,  to  quote  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  “like  his  kins¬ 
man  (Roger  Williams),  a  man  of  intelligence  and  great  moral  worth”. 
Before  locating  in  Oyster  Bay  Town,  he  settled  at  Hempstead  between 
1644  and  1648.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  Hempstead  records  in 
1658  when  he,  in  common  with  other  settlers,  was  allocated  six  acres 
of  land.  At  that  time  he  owned  a  herd  of  seven  cows.  In  1659  he  was 
taxed  41  shillings,  being  the  third  largest  taxpayer  in  Hempstead 
Town. 

Having  lived  in  Hempstead  some  twenty  years  and  raised  a 
family  consisting  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  at  about  65  years 
of  age  Williams  moved  into  Oyster  Bay  Town  and  established  a 
plantation  on  his  property  acquired  in  1648.  This  was  the  first  known 
occupancy  of  the  site  which  was  to  become  the  village  of  Hicksville. 

This  tract,  since  referred  to  as  the  Williams  Purchase,  comprised 
an  area  embracing  Hicksville,  Plainview,  Jericho,  Woodbury  and  a 
part  of  Syosset.  Later  he  acquired  from  the  Indians  lands  in  Dosoris, 
near  Glen  Cove,  and  still  later  a  parcel  of  meadows  at  Massapequa 
on  the  southerly  side  of  Oyster  Bay  Town.  He  thus  became  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  on  Long  Island. 

In  1653  a  small  vessel  hove  to  in  Oyster  Bay  harbor  under  the 
command  of  Captain  James  Dickinson  and  carrying  a  small  band  of 
pioneers  from  Rhode  Island.  The  leaders  of  this  group  were  Peter 
Wright,  Rev.  William  Leverich  and  Samuel  Mayo,  who  negotiated  the 
purchase  of  land  from  the  Indian  Mohenes.  This  deed  covered  the 
area  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Beaver  swamp,  on  the  east  by  Cold 
Spring  River,  on  the  north  by  the  Sound,  while  the  southerly  line  of 
the  division  between  this  purchase  and  that  of  Williams  five  years 
before  was  vaguely  “bounded  neere  southward  by  a  point  of  trees 
called  Cantiague”.  Thus  the  line  between  the  Oyster  Bay  Purchase 
and  the  Williams  Purchase  extending  from  Pugnipan ’s  marked  tree 
at  Cantiague  northeasterly  to  the  head  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  became 
a  source  of  controversy  for  many  years. 

The  purchasers  of  1653,  together  with  William  Washbourne, 
Thomas  Armitage,  Daniel  Whitehead,  Anthony  Wright,  Robert 
Williams,  John  Washbourne  and  Richard  Holbrooke,  joint  purchasers, 
are  generally  considered  the  founders  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay. 
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In  1667,  one  year  after  Governor  Nicolls  confirmed  the  original 
Williams  Purchase  and  Patent,  Robert  Williams  moved  to  Jericho, 
then  called  Lusum.  His  Hicksville  plantation  he  bequeathed  in  1684 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  but  by  1746  when  the  property  was 
divided  among  sixty  owners  no  one  by  name  of  Williams  was  among 
them. 

Although  the  community  of  Hicksville  did  not  actually  come  into 
being  until  the  arrival  of  the  railroad  in  1836,  by  1888  it  had  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  900  which  by  1919  had  increased  to  approximately  4000. 
Today  this  thriving  village  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
areas  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  more  than  8000  inhabitants. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Mohenes  deed  of  1653  was  witnessed  by 
Robert  Williams  who,  among  others,  was  given  a  full  share  in  the 
purchase  by  the  original  three  signers.  They  having  come  from 
Williams’  old  home  in  Rhode  Island,  it  is  possible  that  he  had  been 
in  communication  with  them,  knew  their  plans  and  had  informed  them 
of  the  advantages  this  part  of  Long  Island  offered  for  settlement. 

From  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Edwin  McQueen  we  learn 
that  of  the  three  actual  purchasers,  Samuel  Mayo  was  the  owner  of 
the  ship  which  brought  them  from  Rhode  Island.  He  may  have 
received  his  share  in  the  purchase  for  furnishing  the  ship.  He  was 
allotted  a  homesite  but  without  erecting  a  house  sold  the  property  to 
Anthony  Wright.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  lived  in  Oyster 
Bay.  Many  years  later  his  heirs  claimed  a  full  share  in  the  original 
purchase,  on  the  ground  that  Mayo  sold  6  acres  only  to  Wright  and 
not  his  privilege  of  allotment  from  the  Common  lands.  Eventually 
the  Mayo  heirs  received  a  large  tract  of  land  which  was  partly  taken 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Williams  Purchase. 

Rev.  William  Leverich,  the  second  purchaser,  erected  a  home 
which  was  sold  by  his  son  in  1658.  Leverich  was  an  itinerant  preacher 
to  the  Indians.  He  later  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Huntington  and 
then  moved  on  to  Montauk. 

Peter  Wright,  the  third  purchaser,  is  called  the  father  of  Oyster 
Bay  where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  a  successful  builder  and 
left  a  large  family  and  a  comfortable  estate.  He  and  Williams  were 
close  friends. 

Of  the  other  “founders”,  the  two  Washbournes  built  a  house 
near  Ship  Point  which  in  a  few  years  they  sold  and  returned  to 
Hempstead.  Mary,  William  Washbourne’s  daughter,  was  Robert 
Williams’  wife. 

Thomas  Armitage  built  a  house  but  soon  sold  it  and  moved  away. 
Anthony  Wright,  brother  of  Peter,  was  a  very  public-spirited  citizen. 
When  he  died,  being  a  bachelor,  his  large  estate  finally  went  to  his 
brother’s  children.  Richard  Holbrook  was  the  first  settler  to  complete 
his  home  but  soon  sold  it  and  moved  to  Connecticut. 

Daniel  Whitehead,  another  “founder”,  had  come  from  Flushing 
where  with  John  Bowne  he  had  been  active  in  organizing  Quaker 
meetings.  When  Governor  Stuyvesant  arrested  Bowne  and  sent  him 
to  Holland  for  trial,  'Whitehead  moved  over  to  Hempstead.  Although 
owning  considerable  property  in  Oyster  Bay,  he  never  lived  there. 
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In  1667,  Governor  Andros  issued  a  patent  for  the  entire  Town¬ 
ship  of  Oyster  Bay  and  confirmed  all  existing  ownerships  in  land. 
Thus  the  Oyster  Bay  Purchase,  the  Williams  Purchase,  together  with 
private  purchases  from  the  Indians  up  to  that  time  and  later  as  they 
occurred,  including  the  Matinecock  purchase,  the  Musketa  Cove  or 
Glen  Cove  Purchase,  the  Manetto  Hill  Purchase,  the  site  of  the  future 
Betlipage  or  Powell  Purchase  and  the  purchase  of  the  Massapequa 
Necks  all  became  merged  into  one  governmental  unit. 

One  thing  which  was  not  settled  at  this  time,  however,  was  the 
question  of  the  boundary  between  the  Oyster  Bay  Purchase  and  that 
of  Robert  Williams.  This  matter  came  up  in  1684  and  several  town 
meetings  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  definite  boundary  instead  of 
the  imaginary  line  “extending  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor  all  the  way 
to  Cantiague  tree”  which  had  by  then  been  replaced  by  a  rock, 
referred  to  as  the  Robert  Williams  marked  stone.  Following  the  death 
of  Williams  his  heirs  and  the  town  were  involved  in  litigation  over  a 
period  of  years  before  the  boundary  was  finally  established. 

Robert  Williams’  wife  Sarah  was  the  daughter  and  sister,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  his  friends,  William  and  John  Washbourne.  Robert 
Williams’  sister,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Willets  or  Willis. 
She  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  and  a  house  from  Williams  and 
became  in  time  the  largest  taxpayer  in  the  town. 

Of  Williams’  four  sons,  Joseph  and  Robert  remained  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  while  John  and  Hope  moved  to  Lusum  with  their  father.  John’s 
daughter  Temperance  married  David  Seaman. 

Of  Robert  Williams’  four  daughters,  Esther  married  Thomas 
Cook.  Mary  married  John  Dole,  a  shoemaker,  and  lived  in  Oyster 
Bay  for  a  short  time  before  moving  to  West  Jersey  in  1699.  Phebe 
married  John  Townsend,  son  of  Richard,  who,  with  his  brothers, 
Henry  and  John,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  early  development  of 
Oyster  Bay.  Phebe  left  many  children.  A  fourth  daughter  married 
John  Champion  of  Hempstead  and  Westburv  and  had  a  daughter, 
Sarah,  who  married  William  Eastland  and  lived  at  Lusum. 

No  trace  remains  of  Peter  Wright’s  house,  the  first  built  in 
Oyster  Bay  village,  1653,  but  directly  behind  its  site  on  West  Main 
Street  he  erected  in  1666  the  present  Wright  homestead.  Nicholas 
Wright,  brother  of  Peter,  lived  opposite,  and  the  present  “Underhill 
place”  was  given  by  Nicholas  to  his  son  John,  who  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Townsend. 

The  oldest  house  in  Oyster  Bay  was  built  by  Job  Wright,  and  in 
dilapidated  condition  still  stands  in  the  angle  between  South  Street 
and  Audrey  Avenue. 

It  was  during  the  Oyster  Bay  settlement’s  first  decade  that  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Underhill,  who  has  been  called  “the  most  dramatic  figure” 
in  American  colonial  history,  took  up  his  residence  at  Matinecock, 
probably  in  1661,  where  his  son  John  was  already  living.  The  year 
before,  the  Captain,  following  his  exciting  career  as  Indian  fighter, 
statesman  and,  according  to  John  Fiske,  “the  saviour  of  New  Nether- 
land”,  had  taken  as  his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Feake  or  Feke,  a 
Quakeress  of  26,  whose  family  lived  near  Oyster  Bay.  Her  mother 
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being  the  widow  and  cousin  of  Henry  Winthrop,  Underhill  was  thus 
received  into  the  Winthrop  circle.  At  Matinecock  five  children  were 
born  to  John  and  Elizabeth,  their  names  being  entered  in  the  Quaker 
records  of  Flushing. 

The  Matinecock  Indians  presented  Underhill  with  150  acres  of 
land  for  submitting  a  petition  in  their  behalf  to  Governor  Nicolls,  the 


original  deed  for  which,  dated  1667,  inscribed  “Killenworth”,  is 
owned  by  a  descendant,  Myron  C.  Taylor,  who  at  this  writing  lives 
on  the  old  estate  in  a  home  rebuilt  and  enlarged  from  that  of  his 
famous  ancestor. 

In  1660,  to  escape  the  persecution  directed  against  the  Quakers, 
John  Townsend  left  Flushing  and  settled  in  Oyster  Bay.  With  his 
younger  brothers,  Henry  and  Richard  Townsend  of  Norfolk,  England, 
he  had  arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  1630  in  Governor  Winthrop ’s 
vessel.  He  had  had  three  different  homes  in  the  wilderness  and  was 
now  advanced  in  years. 


Monument  at  Mill  Neck,  Oyster  Bay,  Erected  to  Captain  John 
Underhill,  Early  Long  Island’s  "Gentleman-Soldier  of  Fortune ” 
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His  son,  called  “Mill  John”,  married,  1st,  Johanna  - ,  and 

2nd,  Esther  Smith,  daughter  of  Abraham  Smith.  John,  the  youngest 
of  the  second  marriage,  born  1703,  married  Sarah  Wright,  daughter 
of  Edmund  Wright  and  Sarah  (Townsend)  Wright.  Their  daughter 
Ethelinda  married  the  Rev.  Peter  Underhill,  who  died  in  1806  in 
Oyster  Bay. 

Henry  Townsend  married  Ann  Coles,  daughter  of  Robert  Coles. 

Henry  Townsend’s  son,  Henry  2nd,  married  Deborah  Underhill, 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Underhill. 

In  1661  the  town  granted  Henry  Townsend  the  right  to  erect  a 
mill  on  Mill  River,  below  the  present  Mill  Pond,  and  for  generations 
village  grain  was  ground  there.  The  property  was  on  the  English 
side  of  the  settled  boundary  line,  and  Mill  Hill  was  owned  until  the 
1920s  by  the  Townsend  family.  Tradition  says  that  formerly  grain 
had  to  be  taken  across  the  Sound  to  Norwalk  to  be  ground,  and  that 
the  Wrights  and  John  Dickinson  asked  Henry  to  build  the  mill.  For 
many  years  the  bolting  was  done  by  hand  by  owners  of  the  grain. 

Jotham,  the  son  of  Mill  John  and  Esther  Smith  Townsend,  prob- 
ablv  built  the  second  mill.  A  third  was  built  before  1800  bv  James 

i  %/ 

Townsend,  and  this  small  mill,  the  dusty  miller  at  its  doorway,  is  still 
remembered  by  the  oldest  living  inhabitants.  The  site  was  obliterated 
when  the  railroad  embankment  and  turnpike  came  into  being.  A 
modern  mill  was  built  close  to  the  Pond,  but  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1923.  “Mill  Pond  House”,  built  in  1666  by  Mill  John  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  Pond,  remained  in  the  family  until  1929. 

One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Oyster  Bay  is  the  Youngs  Home¬ 
stead  in  the  Cove.  The  Youngs  came  to  Southold,  Suffolk  County,  in 
1640.  The  name  of  Thomas  Youngs  occurs  in  the  Oyster  Bay  Town 
Records  in  1670  in  the  deed  relating  to  his  orchard,  and  there  is  a 
lease  of  this  house  and  property  by  the  head  of  the  family  to  his  two 
sons  dated  1690,  when  the  farm  evidently  was  flourishing.  President 
Washington  in  his  progress  over  Long  Island  in  1790  stayed  a  night 
in  this  house. 

The  Townsend  domain  included  the  McCoun  house  by  the  Mill 
Pond  and  the  Townsend  Cemetery  where  many  of  the  first  settlers 
are  buried.  George  Fox,  the  Quaker  preacher,  spoke  here  from  a 
“massy  rock”  in  1671,  uttering  “words  of  persuasion  to  an  audience 
in  the  woods”. 

H.  D.  Perrine’s  book  on  “The  Wright  Family”  gives  a  map 
showing  where  the  first  houses  were  built  along  South  Street.  A  brook 
running  north  to  the  harbor  was  crossed  by  Anthony’s  Bridge  (named 
for  Anthony  Wright)  and  still  flows  under  the  roadway.  On  the  east 
side  of  South  Street  (towards  Berry  Hill  Road)  was  the  first  home 
of  Francis  Weeks.  John  Underhill  and  his  son  John  both  had  houses 
here  before  they  settled  at  Matinecoek.  On  East  Main  Street,  near 
Ship  Point  Place,  was  the  home  of  Simon  Cooper,  Oyster  Bay’s  first 
chirurgeon. 

Richard  Latting  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  come  to  America, 
via  Massachusetts,  and  the  first  landowner  at  Lattingtown,  in  Oyster 
Bay  Town.  Before  1658,  he  had  traveled  from  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
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to  Huntington,  to  Oyster  Bay,  to  Hempstead,  buying  and  selling  land 
and  cattle,  until  lie  finally  decided  on  the  Lattingtown  land  for  a  farm 
and  bought  130  acres  from  the  Indians. 

The  Latting  Genealogy  states:  “In  1660  he  (Richard)  purchased 
from  Anne  Crooker  of  Oyster  Bay  a  house  and  home  lot  in  the  village 
on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street,  a  little  east  of  the  present  Mill  Pond 
and  between  that  and  Quogue  Lane,  and  removed  thither.”  Two  years 
later  he  sold  the  house  to  Samuel  Andrews. 

Josiah,  son  of  Richard  Latting,  built  a  house  and  settled  at  Lat¬ 
tingtown  (Matinecock),  buying  much  more  land  from  the  Indians. 
He  married  Sarah  Wright,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Wright,  one  of  the 
early  proprietors  of  the  town. 

In  1681  there  is  mention  of  a  brick  kiln  on  Hog  Island,  and  the 
name  Brickyard  Point  still  clings  to  the  spot. 

Thomas  Townsend,  son  of  John  1st,  is  mentioned  as  a  leading 
man  of  Oyster  Bay,  inheriting  his  father’s  good  looks  and  talents. 
He  married  Esther,  daughter  of  Zeruiah  Townsend  and  Dr.  Matthew 
Parish. 

When  the  highway  was  ordered  between  Francis  and  Thomas 
Weeks’  property  (later  Latting’s  and  Irvin’s)  it  was  to  go  through 
the  Town’s  burying  ground,  at  Ship  Point  Lane. 

Familiar  names  appear  in  a  “List  of  estates  of  ye  inhabitants  of 
Oyster  Baye”,  dated  September  29,  1683,  30  years  after  the  first 
settlers  obtained  grants.  “The  inhabitants  being  at  this  time  sikly 
and  not  sending  in  their  lists  *  *  *  ye  constables  *  *  *  did  laye  a 
valewation  upon  euery  mans  Estate”.  A  partial  list  follows: 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Josiah  Latting . 

.  .  080 

Richard  Willits . 

. ...  090 

Simon  Cooper . 

.  .  100 

Mary  Willits . 

. ...  220 

Henry  Townsend  Sr .  . . 

.  .  050 

Jeams  Weeks . 

. . . .  050 

John  Ffeexe . 

. .  130 

Joseph  Ludlam . 

. ...  050 

John  Underhill . 

. .  159 

Will :  hoackshurst .... 

. ...  030 

Caleb  Wright . 

..  058 

Richard  Cirby . 

. . . .  090 

Nathanell  Coles . 

..  070 

John  ffry . 

. ...  040 

etc.  etc. 


In  May,  1677,  James  Townsend  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Wright, 
were  among  the  Freeholders  of  the  Town  entitled  to  vote  and  hold 
office. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  in  1660.  These  meetings  were 
often  held  in-  private  houses,  and  one  year  in  a  church  in  Wolver 
Hollow,  while  the  Episcopal  church  was  used  as  a  Town-House  almost 
to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  At  these  meetings  business  was  mingled 
with  pleasure:  there  were  trotting  horses,  turkey-shooting  and  other 
lively  features. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  17th  century  Governor  Bellomont  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  London  of  the  great  amount  of 
goods  “run  in”  in  Nassau  Island,  Oyster  Bay  being  one  of  four 
towns  “lying  most  convenient”  for  a  private  trade  with  New  York. 
“I  constituted  one  John  Townsend  a  Custome  house  officer.  *  *  * 
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He  undertook  it  cheerfully;  but  within  a  month  he  and  his  security 
begged  he  might  resigne  his  commission,  telling  me  that  tho’  most 
of  that  towne  were  his  near  relations,  yet  he  was  threatened  by  them 
to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  and  had  already  suffered  many  abuses, 
insomuch  that  he  was  in  fear  of  his  life  *  *  *  that  has  discouraged 
me  from  appointing  such  officers  in  the  other  towns.” 

An  early  real  estate 
operator  in  Oyster  Bay 
Town,  although  he  came 
with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  opening  a  trading  post, 
was  John  Richtell,  Mer¬ 
chant,  as  thus  he  was 
known.  He  arrived  in  1660 
and  was  granted  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12  of  that  year  a 
large  tract  of  land  along 
the  westerly  side  of  Cold 
Spring  River.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  13  following  he  made 
additional  acquisitions  by 
purchase  which  gave  him 
four  freeholders’  rights, 
making  him  one  of  the 
town’s  largest  land- 
owners. 

Shortly  after  December 
13,  1660,  he  was  granted 
a  ten-acre  tract  on  Cove 
Neck  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town  and  also  ac¬ 
quired  interest  in  a  large 
area  of  meadow  on  the 
south  side  in  what  is  now 
Massapequa.  Some  time 
before  the  English  con¬ 
quest  of  1664,  Richtell 
purchased  direct  from 

the  Indians  a  point  of  land  east  of  Oyster  Bay  village  known  as  Horse 
Neck,  now  a  part  of  Huntington  Town  and  known  as  Lloyd’s  Neck. 
Richtell  was  indeed  a  fast  operator  for  by  1666  he  had  disposed  of 
all  of  his  property  in  Oyster  Bay  Town,  the  greater  part  of  it  in  one 
final  sale  to  a  partnership  comprised  of  Thomas  Hart,  Captain 
Nathaniel  Sylvester  (of  Shelter  Island  fame),  and  Latimore  Sampson, 
none  of  whom  was  a  local  resident. 

Hart  was  an  overseas  trader  who  lived  in  London  and  had  a 
colonial  residence  in  the  Barbados.  John  Bowne  of  Flushing  and 
Robert  Story  of  New  York  were  his  American  agents.  Captain  Syl¬ 
vester  was  part  owner  of  Shelter  Island  while  Sampson,  an  employee 
of  Hart  and  a  man  of  considerable  means  in  his  own  right,  was 
engaged  to  Sylvester’s  daughter,  Miss  Griesel  or,  as  sometimes  writ- 
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(Courtesy  of  Jesse  Merritt) 
Colyer  House,  West  Hills,  Inspiration  for  the 
American  Wing  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
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ten,  Grissel.  Sampson  died  in  the  Barbados  in  1675,  leaving  liis  estate 
to  Miss  Griesel  who,  the  following  year,  became  the  wife  of  James 
Lloyd  of  Boston.  Acquiring  full  interest  in  Horse  Neck,  the  couple 
there  established  their  home  estate  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Lloyd’s 
Neck,  which  was  destined  to  remain  in  their  family  for  many  genera¬ 
tions. 

In  1681,  what  remained  of  the  partnership’s  land  in  Oyster  Bay 
was  purchased  by  Dr.  Simon  Cooper  who  thenceforth  lived  upon  it 
until  his  death  in  1691  when  it  was  divided  between  his  two  sons, 
Robert  and  Simon,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  Edward  White. 


Home  of  Smith  Family  on  Centre  Island,  Oyster  Bay.  Built  by 
Thomas  Smith  Just  Prior  to  1750.  Destroyed  by  Fire  in  1897 


Dr.  Simon  Cooper,  a  “Chyrurgion”,  who  came  to  Oyster  Bay 
from  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  is  described  by  McQueen  as  “one  who  played 
a  vital  part  in  the  life  of  the  Village  and  who  may  be  rightly  consid¬ 
ered  as  one  of  the  first  of  Oyster  Bay’s  really  distinguished  citizens”. 

Doctors  were  scarce  and  widely  separated.  There  may  have  been 
one  in  Hempstead  and  another  in  Flushing.  There  was  certainly  none 
between  those  villages  and  Oyster  Bay  and  possibly  none  in  Flushing. 
In  John  Bowne’s  account  book  in  1687  we  find  the  following  entry: 


Dr.  Simon  Cooper,  Cr., 

for  letting  Daniel’s  blood . 

Wormseed  . 

Two  journeys  from  Oyster  Bay  to 

Flushing  . 

5  Plasters  . 

7  doz.  pills  . 

2  bottles  cordials . 

salve  and  cere  cloth . 

a  purge . 

drawing  a  tooth . 


1  shilling 

1  shilling 

24  shillings 
5  shillings 
14  shillings 
10  shillings 
3  shillings 

2  shillings  6  pence 
1  shilling 
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An  inventory  of  the  Doctor’s  movable  estate  gives  its  value  at 
384  pounds.  Some  of  the  items  read  as  follows: 

His  bookes  &  Medecines .  51  lbs. 

His  furs  and  wearing  apparall .  47  lbs. 

Debts  due  to  him  upon  book .  94  lbs. 


Like  Robert  Williams  and  John  Richtell,  the  Townsend  family 
early  became  landowners  in  what  is  now  Massapequa,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Oyster  Bay  Town.  The  Townsends,  living  on  the  north  side, 
acquired  their  large  south-shore  tract  from  the  Indians  for  the  sum 
of  fifteen  pounds  current  money.  It  remained,  however,  for  the  Jones 
family,  headed  by  “Pirate”  Thomas  Jones,  to  settle  this  part  of  the 
town.  A  Major  in  the  English  army,  he  arrived  in  Rhode  Island  from 
his  native  Ireland  in  1692  and  soon  thereafter  crossed  the  Sound  to 
Oyster  Bay.  Here  he  married  Freelove  Townsend  and  her  dowry 
was  a  large  part  of  her  father’s  Massapequa  realty  which  was  then 
known  as  Fort  Neck. 

In  1696  Major  Jones  built  a  home  here  which  became  known  far 
and  wide  as  the  Brick  House.  Three  years  later,  in  this  house  was 
born  their  son  David,  the  first  of  seven  children.  Here  in  1713  the 
Major  died.  He  lies  buried  in  Massapequa  in  the  yard  of  St.  Thomas 
Episcopal  Church,  the  musty  old  tombstone  bearing  a  long  epitaph 
of  his  own  composition  ending  with  this  poetic  hope: 

Long  may  His  Sons  This  Peaceful  Spot  injoy 

and  No  Ill  Fate  his  offspring  Here  Annoy. 

Thomas  Jones  was  called  Pirate  with  some  reason.  He  had  held 
letters  of  marque  under  the  King  of  England  empowering  him  to  prey 
upon  enemy  shipping,  a  privilege  which  in  those  days  was  frequently 
stretched  to  include  shipping  of  all  nations,  especially  between  wars 
when  there  was  no  specific  enemy. 

Thomas’  oldest  son,  David,  having  become  a  successful  jurist  in 
the  colonies,  built  a  30-room  Georgian  house  in  1770,  at  the  age  of  71, 
not  far  from  the  Brick  House  which  henceforth  stood  empty.  David’s 
home  was  indeed  a  mansion  and  became  famous  as  Tryon  Hall,  so 
named  after  William  Tryon,  the  last  royal  Governor  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  who  was  tendered  a  tremendous  reception  at  the  place 
the  year  after  it  was  erected.  Judge  David  Jones  died  there  in  1775, 
a  short  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  His  son,  Judge 
Thomas  Jones,  a  bachelor  and  a  royalist,  thereupon  became  owner  of 
Tryon  Hall  and  under  his  proprietorship,  during  the  Revolution,  it 
was  the  meeting  place  of  many  a  group  of  prominent  Tories  and 
British  officers.  It  was  from  the  Hall  one  night  in  1779  that  a  group 
of  Yankees  from  Connecticut,  having  crossed  the  Sound  and  marched 
through  the  woods  to  Massapequa,  took  Thomas  Jones  a  prisoner  back 
to  Connecticut.  From  there  some  time  later  he  was  exchanged  for 
General  Silliman  of  the  American  forces,  who  had  been  captured  by 
the  British.  Released,  Jones  fled  to  England  never  more  to  enjoy  the 
proprietorship  of  Tryon  Hall.  Following  the  war,  the  place  was  put 
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on  the  list  of  Tory  property  to  be  confiscated.  It  was  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Thomas’  legacy  had  been  made  conditional  by  his  father’s 
will  that  if  Thomas  failed  to  have  a  child  and  heir,  the  property  should 
go  to  his  sister  Arabella.  As  Thomas  was  still  a  bachelor,  title  passed 
to  Arabella  and  as  she  had  remained  a  loyal  American  the  property 
was  not  confiscated  as  a  Tory  possession. 

The  will  of  Judge  David  Jones  also  contained  the  proviso  that  to 
inherit  Tryon  Hall  his  daughter  Arabella,  who  had  married  Captain 
Richard  Floyd,  must  combine  her  family  name  with  that  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Thus  in  1788  the  Legislature  not  only  legalized  Arabella’s  title 
to  Tryon  Hall  but  the  name  of  Floyd- Jones.  Their  son,  David  Richard 
Floyd- Jones,  in  turn  inherited  the  Fort  Neck  estate  containing  not  only 
Tryon  Hall  but  the  old  Brick  House  which  in  1837  was  torn  down,  but 
not  before  the  famous  artist,  William  Sidney  Mount,  had  made  a  sketch 
of  it. 

David  Richard  Floyd- Jones  married  and  preserved  the  family 
name.  His  sister  Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Major  De  Lancey  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  their  daughters  marrying  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  novelist,  and  James  L.  Macadam,  inventor  of  macadam 
roads.  In  1906  Tryon  Hall  was  leased  to  distinguished  tenants  who 
occupied  it  for  many  years.  Then  it  stood  empty  until  used  as  a  road¬ 
house,  at  first  by  Bert  Acosta,  the  aviator  who  had  accompanied 
Admiral  Byrd  on  his  flight  across  the  Atlantic.  Broken  and  disfigured, 
the  historic  old  place  was  finally  vacated  and  a  few  years  ago,  having 
been  partially  burned,  it  was  demolished  by  a  wrecking  company. 

Robert  Williams  established  his  residence  in  Jericho  with  his 
family  shortly  after  1653.  In  1667  he  gave  a  tract  of  land  there  to  the 
widow  of  Richard  Willis,  Mary,  sister  of  John  Washbourne  and  also 
of  Williams’  wife  Sarah.  Mary  was  mentioned  in  the  Town  records 
both  as  Willis  and  Willets.  The  property  given  her  by  Williams  and 
the  estate  of  her  husband  entitled  her  to  full  right  as  a  Townsman. 
After  the  division  of  Williams’  property  in  1684,  the  Widow  Willis 
was  the  wealthiest  person  in  the  Town. 

When,  in  1695,  Thomas  Powell,  an  Englishman  residing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  purchased  a  large  area  of  land  in  the  eastern 
and  central  part  of  Oyster  Bay  Town  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Beth- 
page.  This  transaction  has  since  been  designated  as  the  Bethpage 
Purchase  and  under  that  name  the  deed  was  originally  recorded.  The 
purchase  consummated  by  Powell  included  what  is  now  Farmingdale, 
as  well  as  Bethpage  and  neighboring  territory.  Thomas  Powell,  whose 
home  still  stands  at  Bethpage,  was  a  Quaker  and  near  his  house  he 
erected  a  Friends  Meeting  House. 

The  earliest  reference  in  the  Oyster  Bay  Town  records  to  what 
is  now  East  Norwich,  to  the  south  of  Oyster  Bay  village,  is  in  a  deed 
from  David  Underhill  to  Samson  Hawxhurst,  dated  February  18, 
1696,  which  conveyed  “certain  lands  near  Thomas  Cheshire’s  house 
and  land  called  by  the  name  of  Norwich”.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  this  name  was  given  the  place  by  the  Townsend  family  which 
had  come  from  Norwich  in  England.  The  change  to  East  Norwich 
came  many  years  later  when  the  post  office  was  established  there  and 
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it  was  found  that  there  was  a  Norwich  in  Chenango  County.  The 
name  East  Norwich  is  first  mentioned  in  the  town  records  when  a 
town  meeting  was  called  for  August  26,  1862,  to  be  held  at  East  Nor¬ 
wich  for  the  purpose  of  voting  $20,000  for  the  payment  of  bounties 
and  for  the  support  of  families  of  Civil  War  soldiers. 

The  first  house  in  East  Norwich  was  built  soon  after  the  Oyster 
Bay  purchase  of  1653  by  one  Gideon  Wright  on  land  on  the  east  side 
of  Mill  River  Road,  owned  at  present  by  the  Finletter  family.  Squire 


(From  an  etching  by  George  R.  Avery) 

Tryon  Hall  Which  Stood  Until  Recent  Years  at  Massapequa 


George  Townsend  is  credited  with  having  built  the  first  two-story  home 
here.  It  stood  until  1920  about  where  the  gate-house  on  the  Moore 
Estate,  “  Chelseas”,  now  stands. 

Beginning  April  2,  1793,  all  Oyster  Bay  town  meetings  were  held 
at  “Norwich”  until  April  2,  1878. 

The  first  Methodist  meetings  in  this  little  community  were  held 
as  early  as  1784  but  not  until  1834  was  a  church  erected. 

Christ  Church  was  founded  in  Oyster  Bay  in  1704  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  Baptist 
church,  however,  was  organized  still  earlier,  William  Rhodes  collect¬ 
ing  a  congregation  about  1700.  The  old  church  was  probably  erected 
about  1724,  20  feet  square  with  12-foot  posts,  and  pyramidal  roof 
considered  a  “great  curiosity”,  also  a  “venerable  door  and  square 
windows”.  The  second  church  was  built  1805,  and  still  stands  behind 
the  modern  building  of  1900.  Robert  Feeks,  son  of  a  Quaker  preacher, 
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succeeded  Rhodes  and  was  the  first  ordained  pastor,  serving  for  50 
years  without  salary.  Caleb  Wright,  grandson  of  the  founder  Rhodes, 
died  on  the  day  he  was  to  be  ordained  preacher. 

The  Friends  Meeting  House  at  Matinecock  was  built  in  1724. 
The  Low  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Wolver  Hollow  (now  Brook- 
ville)  was  completed  in  1734;  a  subscription  meant  so  many  seats — 
“men’s  sit  places  and  vroues’  places  or  chairs”. 

In  1740  Samuel  Townsend  bought  the  property  comprising  about 
6  acres  on  what  is  now  West  Main  Street  in  Oyster  Bay  village.  Born 
1717,  he  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  the  first  John  Townsend,  and 
named  his  house  “Raynham  Hall”  for  the  family  home  in  Norfolk, 
England,  where  the  “manors  of  Raynham”  had  descended  through 
Sir  Ludovic  Townshende,  a  Norman  nobleman,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror. 

Samuel  Townsend,  who  married  Sarah  Stoddard,  was  engaged 
in  English  and  West  Indian  trade,  built  brigs  and  smaller  vessels, 
and  put  his  son  Solomon  in  command  of  a  brig  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Raynham  Hall  was  deeded  in  1941  by  its  owner,  Miss  Julia  Coles,  a 
Townsend  descendant,  to  the  Oyster  Bay  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is  filled  with  a  loan  collection  as  an 
“historic  house”.  A  tall  clock  in  the  hall  was  a  gift  to  Solomon’s 
bride,  Ann,  in  1778  from  her  father  Peter  Townsend  of  Orange 
County.  The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  gave  Raynham 
Hall  to  the  Town  in  1947. 

That  slaves  were  then  common  we  learn  from  a  list  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  the  magistrate,  Jacob  Townsend,  1755.  The  largest  num¬ 
ber,  six  male  and  four  female,  were  employed  by  David  Jones,  Esq.; 
Simon  and  Joseph  Cooper  employed  four  each. 

A  deed  of  1770  records  the  sale  of  slaves  by  Daniel  McCoun, 
Yeoman  to  Zachariah  Weekes,  Schoolmaster — a  negro  woman  and  her 
two  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  bought  for  13  pounds  9  shillings. 

In  the  McCoun  burial  ground,  on  what  is  now  called  Sandy  Hill 
Road,  a  headstone  is  inscribed  “In  Memory  of  Sophia  Moore,  died 
1851,  aged  65  years.  Born  a  slave  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  bought 
her  freedom  and  for  25  years  was  a  faithful  friend  and  servant  to  the 
family  of  William  Townsend  McCoun” — the  Chancellor. 

Quaint  and  vivid  pictures  of  Oyster  Bay  life  in  the  18th  century 
have  come  down  .to  us  in  two  diaries  that  were  preserved  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Wright  family.  In  the  old  sheepskin  diary  of  the  school¬ 
master,  Zachariah  Weekes,  are  given  the  names  of  fifty  townspeople 
whose  children  he  educated — Townsends,  Underhills,  Weekes,  Youngs, 
McCouns,  Lattens — who  paid  tuition  not  in  coin  but  in  hardware, 
groceries,  shoes,  shirts — even  bread,  clams,  “oisters”,  according  to 
the  business  in  which  they  were  engaged.  The  schoolmaster,  who 
lodged  in  the  Underhill  house  in  the  Cove,  wrote  in  1758 : 

“Jan.  9.  Last  Saturday  came  from  Eastward  two  Men  of 
that  Sect  of  Religion  called  New  Lights  And  came  as  they 
said  of  an  Arrand  for  Jesus  Christ  *  *  *  and  Exhorted  The 
people  for  Several  Days  and  Converted  Two  Viz:  Daniel 
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Underhill  and  Sarah  Townsend  Who  with  Several  others 
have  for  some  Time  Been  Separated  from  the  Established 
Church  of  the  Association  Baptist.  At  a  meeting  at  Daniel 
Underhill’s  there  was  converted  Mary  Cooper  and  Brought 
out  Into  the  Liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

“The  Town  seems  to  be  in  an  uproar  about  raising  men 

*  *  *  Lord  Loudon  and  Mr.  Web  is  sent  for,  and  Aber- 
crumby  is  made  Head  General  of  North  America.  *  *  * 

They  say  this  Champain  is  to  be  formed  against  Canady. 

*  *  *  I  hope  they  may  have  better  success  in  a  Right  Cause 
than  they  have  had  this  Three  Years  past  when  America  has 
been  Gradually  choaking  to  Death. 

“The  Small  Pox  seems  to  be  in  a  likely  Way  to  Spread 
for  in  the  House  that  was  Cleaned  up  is  now  several  Broke 
out  having  Catched  it  in  the  House.  *  *  * 

“March  20.  Yesterday  morning,  Lord  Loudon,  coming 
from  Eastward  and  being  wind  bound,  He  put  a  Shoar  at 
Hog  Island,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  went  with  him  to  New- 
vork  by  land,  where  there  was  a  Ship  ready  to  carry  him 
Home.  *  *  * 

“March  27tli.  Last  Friday  was  launched  in  Mr.  Morrell’s 
Yard  a  Brig  of  how  Many  Tons  Burden  I  cannot  tell  tho  She 
is  pritty  Large. 

“July  17th.  Last  Week  we  had  News  that  our  Land 
Army  against  the  forts  at  Canady  Went  over  the  Lake  and 
was  Driven  Back  with  the  Loss  of  a  Great  Number  of  Men 
and  my  Lord  How  was  killed  in  the  ingagement  which  has 
Alarmed  our  Country  and  last  Saturday  Was  a  General 
Muster  on  the  same  account  and  Captain  Townsend  took  out 
all  from  the  Age  of  forty  six  to  twenty  *  *  *  six  hundred 
men  are  to  go  out  of  this  Country  with  six  Captains.” 

The  Schoolmaster’s  few  short  entries  in  the  year  1759  tell  of  the 
stormy  division  in  the  New  Light  church. 

Oyster  Bay  village  had  a  schoolmaster  as  early  as  1677.  On 
February  18  of  that  year  one  Thomas  Webb  was  chosen  town  clerk 
to  augment  his  wages  as  teacher.  He  may,  however,  have  done  his 
tutoring  going  from  farm  to  farm,  which  was  common  custom  during 
earlier  colonial  days  on  Long  Island. 

The  old  Oyster  Bay  Academy  was  built  just  prior  to  May  8,  1802, 
when  one  James  Farley,  a  trustee  of  the  “new”  Academy,  requested 
that  a  survey  be  made  of  its  site  “situate  on  the  North  side  of  the 
highway,  where  the  old  Episcopal  Meeting  house  now  Stands.  *  *  *” 
Founded  as  a  private  institution,  the  Academy  began  receiving 
State  aid  soon  after  1814.  In  1823  a  law  was  passed  to  permit  its 
trustees  to  serve  in  a  like  capacity  for  what  was  then  school  district 
number  2.  On  June  21,  1849,  however,  the  district  voted  to  separate 
from  the  Academy,  the  first  school  trustees  elected  being  Allen  Hawx- 
hurst,  Samuel  S.  Summers,  and  Henry  B.  Wilson,  with  John  R.  Kane, 
clerk;  John  T.  Hamilton,  collector;  and  John  Wood,  librarian. 
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Soon  thereafter  the  district  purchased  Thomas  Cheshire’s  lot  on 
South  Street  for  $175  and  Samuel  Underhill  was  given  a  contract  to 
erect  a  school  building,  25  by  44  feet,  for  $700.  “This”,  wrote  Edwin 
McQueen,  “was  the  first  public  schoolhouse  in  Oyster  Bay.” 

To  quote  further  from  Mr.  McQueen’s  writings,  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Long  Island  Forum  and  other  publications:  “The  first 
budget  in  the  school  for  the  year  1850  was  a  masterpiece.  *  *  * 
Teachers  wages  $260,  six  months  rent  of  Academy  $10,  iy2  tons  of 
coal  $9,  insurance  $3,  incidentals  $15,  total  $297”. 


The  Old  Toll  House  Which  Stood  on  Montauk  Highway  Near 
Where  the  Eastern  Boundary  of  Nassau  County  was  Later 
Established 


In  1865  this  district  became  Union  Free  School  District  Num¬ 
ber  9,  with  nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  follows: 
Solomon  Townsend,  Edwin  Griffin,  Peter  Y.  Frye,  Charles  L.  Brown, 
Valentine  Bavles,  Samuel  Y.  Ludlam,  Henry  Bavles,  Moses  Anstice 
and  Charles  H.  Burtis. 

In  1869  the  district  purchased  a  plot  of  ground  for  $1500  from 
Charles  H.  Burtis,  where  the  old  high  and  primary  buildings  now 
stand,  and  he,  by  previous  agreement,  cut  through  what  is  now  School 
Street.  The  school  building  erected  soon  thereafter  by  John  D.  Velsor 
cost  the  taxpayers  $9950.  That  the  matter  of  building  such  an  impos¬ 
ing  structure  caused  some  heated  discussions  among  the  trustees  is 
implied  by  the  unanimous  adoption  at  that  time  of  a  resolution,  on 
motion  of  Trustee  Ludlam,  to  the  effect  “that  any  member  of  this 
board  guilty  of  using  profane  language  during  the  meetings  shall  be 
fined  $1.” 

When,  just  thirty  years  later,  in  1899,  the  district  voted  to  build 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Old  High  School,  the  contractor  was 
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George  H.  Duryea  and  the  contract  price  $26,680,  which  grew  to 
$42,974  before  the  edifice  was  completed.  The  primary  building  was 
erected  in  1910  by  Richard  Carman  at  a  cost,  with  land,  of  $55,000. 

Centre  Island,  Hog  Island  and  Oak  Neck,  all  originally  separate 
islands,  gradually  through  the  action  of  wind  and  tides  became  part 
of  the  mainland  at  Matinecock.  The  low  sandy  road  leading  to  Centre 
Island  was  for  many  years  deeply  covered  at  flood  tide.  There  being 
no  shore  road  to  Oyster  Bay  in  olden  days,  it  was  reached  by  a  wide 
detour  through  Locust  Valley. 

The  lower  half  of  Centre  Island  was  sold  by  Joseph  Ludlam  in 
1743  to  Thomas  Smith,  son  of  Jacob  Smith  of  Hempstead,  and 
Thomas  was  the  first  Smith  to  come  to  the  Island  ten  years  later.  He 
became  King’s  Justice,  and  wrote  to  his  brother  Isaac,  who  also  had 
left  the  Smith  homestead  and  settled  in  Dutchess  County:  “I  believe 
that  this  Country  is  Very  Generally  Determined  not  to  have  anything 
to  do  in  ye  Boston  Affair”. 

About  200  acres  of  land  were  retained  in  the  Ludlam  family,  and 
in  the  1880s  the  owners  of  the  Island  were  descendants  of  Charles 
Ludlam. 

Plum  Point  was  owned  by  William  Underhill,  and  the  Smith  farm 
was  divided  later  among  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Ann  Elizabeth 
Smith.  The  brickyard — where  earlier  had  been  only  a  brick  kiln — 
was  started  in  1850  by  Daniel  Smith  and  his  sons,  Jacob  and  Daniel, 
and  at  one  time  employed  sixty-five  men,  but  as  the  clay  ran  out  it 
was  abandoned  and  the  property  sold  about  1900. 

Centre  Island  people  were  farmers,  and  crops  were  sent  to  the 
boat  at  Glen  Cove  to  be  shipped  to  New  York.  All  bulk  supplies  were 
brought  in  by  schooners  which  were  run  ashore  at  high  water,  and 
their  cargo  divided  among  the  neighbors.  The  Sarah  Elizabeth  was 
owned  by  the  Smith  family  and  took  back  to  town  hay,  potatoes, 
apples  and  cider.  Cider-making  on  a  large  scale  was  carried  on,  only 
russets  and  Newtown  pippins  being  used,  but  the  advent  of  beer  ended 
that  business. 

Jacob  Smith  gave  his  son  Charles  20  acres  in  1871,  and  the  old 
brick  house  made  of  Centre  Island  bricks  was  built  then,  and  has  been 
a  family  home  since  that  time.  Jacob’s  widow,  in  1896,  divided  among 
her  children  the  farm  of  about  250  acres ;  the  Homestead,  which  stood 
on  the  plot  owned  by  Emeline  Smith  Fletcher  was  burned  down  in  the 
fall  of  1897. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  Underhill  Smith,  Daniel’s  son,  visiting  as  a 
bride  at  the  Homestead  in  1838  described  the  many  activities  there 
and  the  parties  of  young  people  who  “danced  to  their  own  singing”. 
We  quote  from  the  History  of  Centre  Island  (1945) : 

“From  the  bequests  Thomas  Smith  made  in  cash,  about 
$25,000,  and  the  farms  he  owned,  he  was  a  wealthy  man  at 
his  death.  He  was  a  Tory  and  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  member  of  the  Town 
Board.  He  resigned,  but  after  the  war  he  resumed  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  served  for  a  long  time.” 
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Simon  Cooper  in  1682  had  received  400  acres  of  land  at  the  end 
of  Cove  Neck  “by  a  free  voat  of  the  town”,  and  here  his  grandson 
Joseph  Cooper  brought  his  young  wife,  Molly  (Wright)  Cooper,  about 
1729.  Esther,  their  only  surviving  child,  and  their  granddaughter 
Sally  figure  largely  in  Molly’s  diary  (1768-1773). 

Life  in  the  farmhouse  on  Cooper’s  Bluff — which  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  landmark  along  the  Sound — was  a  never-ending 
round  of  farm  and  household  duties  mingled  with  a  surprising  amount 
of  sociability.  Esther,  then  in  her  twenties,  was  constantly  in  demand 
for  quilting  frolics,  spinning  and  clamming  frolics  and  turtle  feasts. 
She  kept  on  the  go — “to  Cedar  Swamp — to  town — to  Huntington”, 
even  to  New  York.  She  was  very  capable  too  in  caring  for  sick  neigh¬ 
bors.  Like  her  mother  she  was  intensely  religious  and  tramped  back 
and  forth  to  meeting,  a  walk  of  three  miles,  regardless  of  hours  or 
the  weather,  and  even  “exhorts”  the  others  there.  She  apparently 
was  incompatibly  married  to  her  cousin  Simon  Cooper  and  not  living 
with  him.  The  marriage  is  recorded  in  St.  George’s  Parish,  Hemp¬ 
stead.  “Simon  came  in  a  hellish  anger  and  talked  extreme  ill  to 
Esther.  Esther  cried  and  fretted  all  this  day  about  what  Simon  had 
said.”  Simon  left  on  a  whaling  voyage  and  was  not  again  mentioned. 

Joseph  Cooper,  “Daddy”,  apparently  neither  church-going  nor 
sociable,  was  absorbed  in  directing  his  farm,  where  colored  men  and 
women,  probably  slaves,  were  employed.  To  Molly,  his  wife,  fell  the 
providing  of  food  and  clothing  for  the  family,  the  spinning  of  the 
home-grown  flax  and  of  the  wool  from  their  own  sheep  that  must  first 
be  combed  and  carded.  Hackling  or  pulling  the  flax  was  joined  in  by 
parties  of  friends  and  relations — once  Peter  Underhill  and  his  wife 
Etlielinda  worked  with  the  rest  all  night  by  the  light  of  tallow  candles. 
Working  implements  had  to  be  made  on  the  premises.  “Thomas  Fleet 
is  here  making  a  plow.  *  *  *  A  man  who  runs  spoons  stays  here 
this  night.  *  *  *  Eliacom  came  here  to  spin.” 

Molly  Cooper,  a  woman  of  sixty  odd,  had  help  in  the  house  from 
her  daughter  and  sometimes  other  women.  But  she  also  had  outdoor 
tasks.  “I  am  up  all  night”,  she  writes  in  March,  “tending  two 
lambs.”  On  a  Sunday  in  June:  “Two  Swarms  of  Bees  hindered  me 
from  going  to  meeten.  I  got  them  in  one  hive.”  And  again:  “I  am 
forst  to  climb  the  cherre  tree  and  fetch  the  Bees  down  in  my  apron.” 
There  is  the  gathering  of  fruit,  the  drying  and  preserving:  “I  am 
mighte  angry  because  the  cettel  is  sent  for  before  I  have  done  my 
quinces.” 

In  spite  of  the  hard  work  they  went  often  to  town,  on  foot,  on 
horseback,  in  winter  in  the  sleigh.  “I  hurried  away  to  meeting  on 
horseback  without  any  saddle.”  In  summer  they  went  by  water. 
“Ester  and  Salle  went  to  town  in  the  canoo.”  “We  went  to  town  by 
salt.” 

At  times  six  or  seven  people  dropped  in  unexpectedly  for  the 
night.  And  not  all  were  as  considerate  as  old  Aunt  Patty  Coles,  of 
Dosoris,  who,  it  is  said,  when  on  a  visit  arrived  in  dignity  in  her  farm 
wagon,  bringing  her  bed  and  bedding  with  her.  Molly,  sociable  and 
hospitable,  welcomed  visitors,  but  if  she  happened  to  be  unprepared 
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she  lamented  over  “a  slender  repast,  in  no  way  Eaqneal  to  our 
appetites”.  And  when  Daddy  complained  of  too  much  tea-drinking, 
and  even  refused  her  a  turkey  to  roast  on  a  special  occasion,  she  was 
“so  affected  and  ashamed,  I  feele  as  If  I  should  never  get  over  it”. 

She  was  filled  with  a  devout  spirit  that  sustained  her  in  the  trials 
'  of  her  daily  life.  On  one  disastrous  Sunday  she  was  forced  to  get 
dinner  and  could  not  go  to  meeting  at  all.  “Alas!  how  unhappy  and 
miserabel  I  am,  I  feele  Banished  from  God  and  all  good.”  When 
Esther,  stricken  with  smallpox  in  the  epidemic  of  1771,  returned  home 
after  a  month  in  the  pesthouse,  her  mother  wrote:  “The  Lord  hath 
brought  my  Daughter  home  well  of  the  small-pox.  What  shall  I  render 
to  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies’?” 

Sound  pirates  and  whale-boat  men  robbed  this  busy  farmhouse 
as  well  as  others.  But  other  boatmen  came  ashore  in  heavy  storms 
for  food  and  shelter.  “Mr.  Richards  merchant  of  London  here  and 
three  of  his  ship’s  crew.  They  stayed  here  all  night  and  went  on  their 
sloop  early  in  the  morning.”  Stormy  weather,  however,  did  not  keep 
Molly  from  meeting.  And  returning  at  night,  “the  tide  was  high  and 
the  wind  extreme  hard,  but  through  mercy  we  got  home.  *  *  *  Two 
squaws  have  gone  with  Sister;  the  tide  is  very  high,  some  difficulty 
in  getting  over  the  brook”  (Cove  Brook,  now  bridged  and  hidden). 

Molly  Cooper  belonged  heart  and  soul  to  the  Baptist  Church,  the 
first  to  be  organized  in  Oyster  Bay.  “Sister,”  Mrs.  John  Townsend, 
known  as  Madam  Townsend,  a  talented  and  able  woman,  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  the  church  and  often  assisted  in  the  minister’s  duties,  preach¬ 
ing  on  the  shore  when  services  of  immersion  took  place.  But  her 
strong  will  often  clashed  with  that  of  the  pastor,  her  son-in-law,  Peter 
Underhill,  great-grandson  of  the  Indian  fighter,  and  not  deficient  in 
fighting  spirit.  When  the  liberal  spirits  under  her  leadership  gradu¬ 
ally  broke  away,  forming  the  New  Light  Church,  Madam  Townsend 
finally  led  the  flight  of  her  followers  from  the  meeting-house,  with 
cries  of  “Babylon!  Babylon!”  said  to  have  been  heard  two  miles 
away. 

There  was  a  regular  meeting,  called  the  Covenant  meeting,  every 
Saturday  night,  which  often  lasted  all  night.  At  Sunday  services  also 
“Ben,  and  Jethro,  and  Siah  Bauman  preached  all  day  long”. 

The  parties  remained  divided,  to  Molly  Cooper’s  grief.  “Alas, 
what  sorrows  have  I  lived  *to  see !  the  new  lite  church  is  divided  in 
two.  Peter  and  his  company  kept  meeten  at  Elijah’s,  and  the  rest  at 
the  new  lite  meeten  House.  *  *  *  How  changed  is  the  face  of  the 
Church!  My  heart  is  rent  with  sorrow!” 

The  later  history  of  the  New  Lights  is  not  known  to  us,  but  as 
Peter  Underhill  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-nine  and  is  buried,  with  his 
wife  Ethelinda  and  their  children,  near  the  old  Baptist  church,  we 
may  hope  that  he  was  reconciled  and  ministered  to  his  people  for 
many  years.  There  also  lie  “Sister”  Townsend  and  her  husband  and 
sons. 

The  diary  ends  here,  three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  dates  on  a  row  of  mossy  stones  reveal  that  the 
beloved  Esther  died  in  February,  1778;  she  had  married  Amaziah 
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Wheeler,  her  neighbor  in  the  Coye.  Her  mother  and  father  survived 
her  only  until  August  and  November  of  the  same  year. 

Sally  Wright,  the  granddaughter,  the  only  survivor  of  the  family, 
inherited  her  grandfather’s  share  of  the  farm  on  Cove  Neck,  and  ten 
years  later  sold  it  to  the  Smiths  of  Centre  Island.  In  the  early  1900s 
it  was  broken  up  and  sold,  and  many  houses  stand  on  it  today. 

“Sagamore  Hill”  was  part  of  this  old  farm,  and  was  bought  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  partly  from  Daniel  and  Isaac  Smith  and  partly 
from  Daniel  K.  Youngs,  who  gave  him  the  original  Indian  deed  of 
the  land. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Oyster  Bay  became  a  storm 
centre.  Some  families  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown,  but  many  hearts 
burned  under  British  oppression.  Neighbor  suspected  neighbor.  In 
1776  came  the  disarming  of  all  Loyalists,  the  “Black  List”  of  Queens 
County  Tories,  and  the  “Tory  Act”,  which  directed  Colonels  Heard 
and  Waterbury  of  the  Colonial  forces  to  march  upon  Queens  County 
and  Oyster  Bay  from  two  sides.  General  Washington  thought  these 
severe  measures  necessary  “in  so  dangerous  a  crisis”.  Fleeing  Loyal¬ 
ists  hid  in  forest,  swamp  and  salt  meadow. 

The  thriving  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  Ship  Point  Lane,  where 
vessels  were  built  to  ply  between  the  colonies  and  England,  was  taken 
over  by  the  British,  but  within  a  short  time  Long  Island  rebels  set 
fire  to  the  yard. 

Samuel  Townsend,  somewhat  slow  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
King  George,  at  length  began  service  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  He 
was  appointed  one  of  a  Committee  of  13  to  frame  a  Constitution  for 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  defeat  at  Brooklyn  in  August,  1776,  following  which  Wash¬ 
ington’s  brilliant  retreat  alone  saved  the  American  Army,  caught  the 
Kings  County  Light  Horse  driving  cattle  from  Hog  Island.  Leaving 
them  at  Matinecock,  this  American  detachment  escaped  the  British  by 
crossing  the  Sound  from  Huntington.  Hearing  of  the  disastrous  battle, 
the  Oyster  Bay  Committee,  meeting  at  Daniel  Cocks’  in  Matinecock, 
hastened  home  to  await  their  fate.  A  petition  signed  by  1293  free¬ 
holders  asked  British  General  Howe  to  restore  suffering  Queens 
County  to  Royal  favor. 

Oyster  Bay  knew  hardships  from  all  sides — in  raids  of  provincial 
militia,  of  Committees  of  Safety,  of  the  British  who  plundered  Loyal¬ 
ists  and  Whigs  alike,  of  whaleboatmen  from  Connecticut.  Tory 
inhabitants  were  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom. 

Thomas  Smith  of  Centre  Island,  King’s  Justice,  “received  sub¬ 
missions”,  but  soon  resigned  his  office,  resuming  it,  however,  after 
the  war.  His  house  was  plundered  three  times, — 300  pounds  hid  in 
the  clock  bottom  being  overlooked.  Horses  were  impressed  into  service 
even  from  funeral  processions.  Firewood  must  be  supplied  to  the 
British  in  New  York  and  farmers  must  deliver  half  their  hay.  Oyster 
Bay  was  the  chief  center  for  the  forage  fleet. 

Delaney’s  corps  and  Fanning’s  corps  were  quartered  in  Oyster 
Bay,  some  of  the  troops  in  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  Friends  Meet¬ 
ing  House  was  used  as  a  Commissary’s  store.  Hessian  soldiers  were 
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encamped  in  Wolver  Hollow.  There  were  a  guardhouse,  sentry  boxes, 
a  night  patrol  demanding  the  countersign.  An  offender  who  defied 
the  patrol  was  seized,  tried,  tied  to  “a  locust  tree  in  front  of  Town¬ 
send’s”  and  whipped.  It  was  said  that  the  offender,  John  Weeks,  did 
not  understand  the  challenge  of  the  Hessian  patrol. 

Captain  Solomon  Townsend  of  Oyster  Bay  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  brig  in  the  Port  of  London.  He  went  to  Paris  where  he  met  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  and  received  from  him  a  certificate  of  protection.  He 
then  sailed  for  Boston  from  where  he  went  to  Orange  County  to  the 
home  of  his  kinsman,  Peter  Townsend.  There  he  met  Peter’s  daughter 
Anne,  whom  he  later  married  and  brought  to  Raynham  Hall  in  1793. 

Colonel  Simcoe  and  other  British  officers  were  quartered  at  Rayn¬ 
ham  Hall,  still  occupied  by  the  Townsends,  in  1778.  It  was  Simcoe 
who  cut  down  Townsend’s  orchard  to  build  the  fort  on  Fort  Hill. 
The  British  officers  found  Oyster  Bay  an  agreeable  place  with  “good 
water,  vegetables  and  oysters”  and  the  bathing  was  “cleanly”  for 
the  troops. 

Meanwhile,  up  in  Orange  County,  Peter  Townsend’s  ironworks 
had  forged  the  links  of  the  chain  that  was  to  be  stretched  across  the 
Hudson  to  keep  the  British  from  West  Point.  The  chain  weighed  over 
160  tons  and  cost  $400,000.  Two  of  its  links  are  still  preserved  at 
Raynham  Hall. 

Major  Andre,  who  sometimes  visited  Colonel  Simcoe  at  the  Hall, 
shared  the  latter’s  admiration  of  the  Townsend  sisters,  Sally  and 
Audrey,  whose  brother  Robert  was  one  of  Washington’s  trusted  spies 
in  New  York.  To  Robert  Sally  sent  what  useful  information  she  could 
gather  from  the  British  officers  in  Oyster  Bay.  One  such  message 
disclosed  Andre’s  part  in  inducing  Benedict  Arnold  to  betray  West 
Point  to  the  British.  As  a  result  Andre  was  captured  and  hanged  as 
a  spy.  Sally  Townsend  never  married  and  tradition  has  it  that  she 
and  Colonel  Simcoe  were  in  love,  but  that  Andre’s  capture  and  death 
came  between  them. 

Another  Oyster  Bay  tradition  is  that  the  Marquis  de  Talleyrand 
Perigord  visited  the  village  in  1793  and  lodged  in  the  Wilson  house 
which  is  still  standing  west  of  Christ  Church. 

Vice-Chancellor  William  T.  McCoun,  the  first  and  only  incumbent 
of  that  office  which  was  abolished  with  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1846, 
was  a  resident  of  Oyster  Bay  for  many  years,  owning  “Council  Rock” 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mill  Pond.  McCoun,  who  died  in  1878  at  the 
age  of  ninety-two,  as  a  boy  in  1790  had  been  lifted  above  the  crowd 
to  see  President  Washington  drive  through  the  village. 

The  nineteenth  century  brought  great  changes  to  the  little  north 
shore  village.  Many  new  homes  were  established  there,  including  large 
estates.  James  H.  Weekes,  a  descendant  of  Francis  Weekes,  one  of 
the  settlers  of  1660,  built  his  house  at  Cove  Hill  in  1809,  to  take  the 
place  of  an  older  house  built  by  his  grandfather  about  1746.  “Cove 
Hill”  was  sold  to  Dr.  De  Kay  and  occupied  by  him  for  twenty  years, 
and  was  afterwards  bought  back  by  John  A.  Weekes. 

About  1845  Gabriel  Irving,  nephew  of  Washington  Irving,  occu¬ 
pied  the  house  on  East  Main  Street,  later  named  “Tranquillity”.  As 
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late  as  1840  the  dignified  Quakers,  David  Cock  and  his  wife,  who 
addressed  all  comers  quaintly  by  their  first  names,  lived  in  an  old 
house  on  the  lower  pond  at  Mill  Neck,  on  the  edge  of  the  present 
Piping  Rock  Club  property. 

About  the  time  the  Presbyterian  church  was  built  in  1844,  Ben¬ 
jamin  L.  Swan  bought  several  hundred  acres  in  the  Cove  extending 
through  the  woods  to  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  and  divided  it  between  his 
two  sons.  Benjamin  L.,  Jr.,  built  first  in  1852,  and  Edward  H.  Swan 
built  shortly  after.  The  latter  place  was  bought  in  1909  by  the  late 
Van  Santvoord  Merlesmith.  In  1860  Bridgens’  tavern  was  purchased 
by  the  Irvin  family. 

It  was  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  Roosevelts,  Beekmans, 
Fosters,  Edward  M.  Townsend,  William  H.  Trotter  and  others  dis¬ 
covered  Oyster  Bay.  The  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  was 
founded  in  1871,  twelve  founders  signing  the  constitution,  as  indicated 
by  stars  in  the  club  flag.  Oyster  Bay  was  then  a  village  of  narrow 
sandy  roads,  apple  orchards,  dense  woodland,  and  willows  fringing 
the  Village  Mill  Pond.  Mill  River  ran  under  a  picturesque  tangle  of 
green  down  to  the  old  Townsend  Mill  above  the  curve  of  the  beach, 
and  Arnold  Fleet’s  mill  in  the  woods  below  Fleet’s  Pond  kept  its 
waterwheel  busy.  There  was  another  ruined  mill  at  the  west  end  of 
the  causeway  on  Mill  Neck  marsh,  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  “Iven- 
tuck  Lane”.  The  harbor  was  dotted  with  sailboats,  and  Captain  Joe- 
Bill  Underhill  and  Captain  Nelse  Hawks  (Hawkshurst),  with  John 
Hawks,  a  great  racing  skipper,  were  village  marine  authorities. 

Amos  Boerum’s  yellow  stage  plied  to  and  from  Syosset  with 
passengers  and  mail;  Miss  Baylis  was  postmistress;  Thomas  Lawless 
pastured  his  cows  where  now  is  Florence  Park.  A  long  freight  dock 
was  maintained  at  Ship  Point  until  damaged  by  ice  and  removed. 

One  of  the  first  Long  Island  country  places  laid  out  with  “Italian 
gardens”  was  the  beautiful  spot  on  the  Sound,  near  Bayville,  where 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  (Julien  Gordon)  built  her  house.  The 
property  was  sold  to  Winslow  Pierce,  and  now  is  owned  by  Harrison 
Williams. 

One  may  name  but  a  few  of  the  well-remembered  figures  of  these 
days;  Judge  Solomon  Townsend,  living  in  Raynham  Hall;  the  kindly 
old  physician,  Peter  Y.  Frye,  driving  endless  miles  in  his  buggy;  the 
former  clergymen  of  Christ  Church — the  Rev.  George  R.  Vandewater, 
and  Rev.  William  Montague  Geer,  who  did  such  notable  work  later 
at  old  St.  Paul’s  in  New  York;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  G.  Russell, 
Presbyterian  minister  for  35  years  (1876-1.911),  who  went  on  foot  in 
all  weather  to  hold  afternoon  services  alternately  at  the  Cove  school- 
house  and  at  Syosset.  His  son,  Henry  Norris  Russell,  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  astronomy  at  Princeton  University. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  scarcely  could  have  dreamed,  when  he  built 
his  house  at  Sagamore  Hill  in  the  early  1880s,  that  he  was  destined 
to  put  Oyster  Bay  “on  the  map”  in  international  importance,  or  that 
it  would  become  the  object  of  pilgrimage  from  so  many  quarters  of 
the  world.  As  a  young  boy  he  spent  several  summers  in  the  Gabriel 
Irving  house  which  his  family  had  rented  and  called  “Tranquillity”, 
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and  with  liis  brother  Elliott  completed  studies  for  Harvard  College, 
while  glorying  in  the  harbor  and  the  woods  and  gaining  an  expert 
knowledge  of  bird  life  and  nature. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1884  he  spent  two  years  in 
the  West  ranching  and  hunting.  In  1886  he  went  to  Europe  and  there 
married  Miss  Carow,  and  they  returned  to  live  summer  and  winter 
at  Sagamore  Hill.  Roosevelt  occupied  himself  in  writing,  hunting,  and 

in  polo  games  introduced 
by  Francis  T.  Underhill 
who  brought  polo  ponies 
from  the  West.  While 
Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sioner,  he  spent  part  of 
his  summers  in  Oyster 
Bay;  as  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  he 
went  to  town  daily  from 
here.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  the  local  lodge. 
The  little  public  school- 
house  at  the  Cove  was 
the  first  school  his  chil¬ 
dren  attended. 

Sunday  mornings  he 
often  drove  his  crowded 
three-seated  open  wagon 
to  Christ  Church  where 
his  family  occupied  the 
fourth  pew  from  the  door 
on  the  south  aisle.  He 
was  greeted  with  a  band 
when  as  Colonel  of  the 
Rough  Riders  he  returned 
from  war  in  September, 
1898.  After  serving  as 
Governor  he  presented 
his  official  chair  to  the 
Oyster  Bay  Free  Library.  His  secretary  at  Albany  was  Colonel 
William  J.  Youngs  of  Oyster  Bay. 

As  President,  the  executive  offices  of  his  “summer  capitol”  here 
were  over  Moore’s  grocery  store  at  the  northeast  corner  of  South 
and  Main  Streets.  His  clerical  force  and  secret  service  men,  some 
with  their  families,  were  housed  in  the  village.  A  brick  post  office 
soon  replaced  the  small  frame  building;  new  stores  and  two  new  banks 
appeared.  The  sandy  roads  were  widened  and  improved. 

In  August,  1903,  the  naval  squadron  was  at  anchor  in  the  local 
bay,  and  in  1905  the  submarine  Plunger  made  a  visit  to  local  waters. 
During  his  activities  as  President  when  here  he  still  found  time  for 
riding  and  jumping  his  horses,  shooting  on  his  rifle  range,  woodchoi> 


(From  drawing  by  Cyril  A.  Lewis) 

Roosevelt  Memorial  Fountain  in  Roosevelt  Bird 
Sanctuary,  Oyster  Bay.  This  Solid  Bronze 
Figure  is  Nine  Feet  in  Height 
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ping,  and  cross-country  hikes  with  his  family.  Rowing,  swimming, 
no  matter  how  cold  the  water,  camping  out  overnight,  studying  bird 
life  were  his  pastimes. 

When  it  was  reported  that  historic  Cooper’s  Bluff  was  to  be 
bought  by  a  sand  dredging  company,  summer  residents  organized  to 
buy  it  at  double  the  price.  It  was  about  this  time  that  T.  R.,  suffering 
his  last  illness,  asked  to  be  removed  from  New  York  to  Sagamore  Hill 
where  he  died  January  6,  1919.  Since  then  each  year  that  date  has 
marked  a  country-wide  pilgrimage  to  his  grave  in  Young’s  Memorial 
Cemetery,  adjoining  which  eleven  acres  of  woodland  have  been  made 
a  bird  sanctuary  by  the  Colonel’s  cousin,  W.  Emlen  Roosevelt.  The 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Park  on  the  salt  meadows  has  been  built  by  the 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Association. 

Today  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay,  extending  across  Long  Island 
from  sound  to  sea,  is  a  thriving  suburban  area,  containing  a  number 
of  attractive  villages  and  a  modern  city,  Glen  Cove,  whose  history 
appears  in  a  separate  chapter. 

Within  the  town  is  Tackapousha  Park,  an  area  owned  and 
developed  by  the  County  of  Nassau  at  Seaford.  A  few  miles  to  the 
south  is  world-famous  Jones  Beach  State  Park,  to  which  a  broad 
causeway  extends  over  several  miles  of  bay  and  meadows  from  Wan- 
tagh.  The  Southern  and  the  Northern  State  Parkways  extend  through¬ 
out  the  town  on  either  side  of  the  island,  while  Bethpage  State  Park, 
with  its  famous  golf  courses,  extends  over  the  town’s  easterly  bound¬ 
ary  near  Farmingdale.  Clubs  and  private  estates  in  various  parts  of 
the  town  also  maintain  golf  courses. 

In  every  village  are  beautiful  churches  of  various  denominations. 
Several  modern  hospitals  have  been  established  in  recent  years  in  the 
town.  And,  unusual  enough,  for  several  consecutive  years  this  town 
has  had  no  town  tax  other  than  those  imposed  in  special  districts. 
The  townspeople  are  served  by  a  number  of  local  weekly  newspapers 
which  reflect  credit  upon  their  publishers  and  upon  the  good  taste  of 
the  families  which  read  them. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Story  of  Glen  Core 

Robert  R.  Coles 
Historian,  City  of  Glen  Cove 


0  ONE  has  ever  written  the  complete  story  of  Glen  Cove  and 


it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  ever  will.  Such  a  work  demands  the 


-I-  ^  talents  of  both  the  historian  and  the  poet — a  combination  that 
is  rarely  found.  While  it  is  true  that  names  and  dates  make  up  the 
foundation  upon  which  history  is  written,  such  items  alone  do  not 
contain  the  essence  of  an  interesting  story.  A  third  ingredient,  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  basic  pattern  of  history,  is  the  record  of  events.  But  to 
provide  interesting  reading  such  material  must  be  presented  so  as  to 
inspire  a  genuine  interest  in  the  story  that  is  being  told.  To  success¬ 
fully  accomplish  this  the  author  must  include  in  his  account  a  thousand 
and  one  casual  items  that  may  be  of  little  interest  in  themselves  but 
which  form  the  superstructure  that  adds  color  and  vitality  to  facts 
that  might  otherwise  lack  interest. 

Mingled  with  the  hard,  cold  facts  that  form  the  pattern  of  Glen 
Cove’s  story  are  traces  of  legend  and  tradition  that  must  be  included 
in  any  account  that  would  impart  the  spirit  of  those  almost  forgotten 
days  of  long  ago.  Believing  that  this  material  is  of  interest  to  many 
readers  and  that  it  should  be  perpetuated  as  the  legitimate  folklore 
of  the  locality,  the  author  proposes  to  include  two  or  three  of  these 
stories,  but  with  due  caution  to  label  them  as  such  where  they  appear. 

The  history  of  early  Glen  Cove,  like  that  of  most  other  settle¬ 
ments  on  north  shore  Long  Island,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
history  of  early  New  England.  Many  similar  problems  confronted 
the  pioneer  families  of  both  regions.  In  some  ways,  however,  there 
were  differences.  By  the  year  1668,  when  the  land  including  that  now 
occupied  by  the  City  of  Glen  Cove  was  purchased  from  the  Matine- 
cock  Indians,  the  Long  Island  settlers  had  learned  valuable  lessons 
in  how  to  deal  with  the  natives  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  enjoyed 
friendlier  relations  than  did  many  of  the  early  New  England  settlers 
or  the  Dutch  who  had  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  and  on  the  western 
end  of  Long  Island.  Nor  were  the  men  who  settled  in  Glen  Cove 
entering  a  strange  and  unknown  land.  Hempstead  had  been  settled 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  Oyster  Bay  for  some  fifteen  years. 
About  five  years  before  the  settlement  of  Glen  Cove  Captain  John 
Underhill,  John  Feeks,  William  Frost  and  others  had  purchased 
land  from  the  Indians  near  the  Sound  and  not  far  from  the  original 
bounds  of  Glen  Cove.  And  there  were  other  settlements  nearby, 
including  one  on  Cow  Neck,  now  Sands  Point.  That  land  on  this  part 
of  Long  Island  was  highly  valued  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  previously  claimed  by  both  the  Dutch  and  English  and  at  the 
time  of  settlement  was  disputed  by  the  rival  townships  of  Hempstead 
and  Oyster  Bay. 
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The  name  originally  applied  by  the  white  settlers  was  Musketa 
Cove,  spelled  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  the  ancient  documents. 
Although  usually  written  as  two  words  these  were  sometimes  combined 
into  one.  In  his  authoritative  work,  Indian  Place-Names  on  Long 
Island,  the  late  William  Wallace  Tooker  tells  us  that:  “It  takes 
its  name  from  the  extensive  meadows  bordering  the  cove  or  creek”. 
And  the  best  interpretation  given  is  “place  of  rushes”.  In  1834  the 
name  was  changed  to  Glen  Cove,  as  we  shall  read  later  in  this 
account. 

The  leader  and  chief  proprietor  in  the  settlement  of  Musketa 
Cove  was  Joseph  Carpenter,  an  enterprising  young  man  from  War¬ 
wick,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  had  previously  operated  a  corn  mill. 
He  was  born  in  England  about  1635,  the  first  child  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  (Arnold)  Carpenter,  who  came  to  America  shortly  there¬ 
after  and  eventually  settled  in  Rhode  Island.  William  Carpenter  is 
mentioned  in  the  “Initial  Deed”  of  Roger  Williams  as  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  lands  in  the  plantation  of  New  Providence. 

In  1659  Joseph  Carpenter  married  Hannah,  the  daughter  of 
William  Carpenter  of  Rehobotli,  Massachusetts.  In  his  excellent  work, 
The  Carpenter  Family  in  America,  Daniel  H.  Carpenter  states  that 
Hannah  was  evidently  the  second  cousin  of  her  husband.  She  died 
at  Musketa  Cove  about  the  year  1673  and  Joseph  married  Ann  or 
Anna,  the  daughter  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  (Luther)  Weeks. 

According  to  the  Oyster  Bay  Town  Records,  Joseph  Carpenter 
had  his  dwelling  and  a  corn  mill  at  Warwick,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  apparently  remained  until  1667.  He  seems  to  have  made  several 
trips  to  Long  Island  in  those  early  years,  however,  and  had  friends 
and  acquaintances  at  Oyster  Bay.  On  these  sojourns  he  must  have 
explored  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Hempstead  Harbor  and  noted 
favorably  their  suitability  as  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  saw  mill. 
In  the  supplement  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Cock-Cocks-Cox 
Genealogy  by  George  W.  Cocks  and  John  Cox,  Jr.,  the  former 
wrote:  “*  *  *.  Here  were  present  several  congenial  conditions; 

a  fine  stream,  opportunity  for  a  short  dam,  convenient  earth  supply 
for  making  thereof,  and  easy  access  to  navigable  water  at  high  tide. 
The  possible  Pond  area  then  greatly  exceeded  that  of  today,  which 
is  circumscribed  by  the  growth  of  the  delta  of  Ivillbuck  Brook  and  the 
diluvial  deposit  consequent  upon  the  several  branches  of  the  upper 
dam.  ’  ’ 

When  the  above  quoted  statement  was  written  (1914)  the  ponds 
referred  to  were  much  more  extensive  than  they  are  today.  In  the 
lapse  of  over  three  decades  all  but  one,  the  so-called  “lower  pond”, 
have  been  filled  in.  Killbuck  Brook,  which  has  now  disappeared,  was 
then  a  lively  fresh-water  stream  that  flowed  south  through  the  valley 
occupied  by  School  Street  and  to  the  rear  of  a  few  stores  and  private 
dwellings  that  stood  on  the  west  side  of  that  highway.  This  brook 
emptied  into  the  middle  pond  (now  entirely  gone)  near  the  present 
site  of  the  Fire  House,  forming  the  deltas  to  which  reference  is  made. 

Carpenter  immediately  recognized  the  many  favorable  features 
of  the  region  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind  and  in  1667  made  appli- 
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cation  to  Governor  Nicolls  for  permission  to  purchase  from  the 
Indians  a  certain  tract  of  land  at  Musketa  Cove.  Permission  was 
granted  and  the  Constable  and  Overseers  of  Hempstead  were  ordered 
to  assist  him  in  laying  out  the  grounds.  This  they  flatly  refused  to 
do,  due  to  a  land  dispute  with  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay.  Both  towns 
claimed  the  Musketa  Cove  land  that  Carpenter  wished  to  settle. 
Hempstead  based  its  claim  on  the  strength  of  the  Dutch  Patent  and 
purchase  from  the  Indians.  And  from  evidence  to  be  found  in  the 
records  today  it  would  seem  that  they  had  much  in  their  favor.  But 
in  March  of  that  year  some  settlers  at  Matinecock,  including  Captain 
John  Underhill,  obtained  a  signed  statement  from  the  sachem  Tacka- 
poucha  and  other  Indians  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  never  deeded 
lands  at  Musketa  Cove  to  Hempstead. 

This  statement  apparently  had  the  desired  influence  on  the 
Governor  for  on  April  6,  1668  he  issued  the  following  order  to  the 
Constable  and  Overseers  of  Hempstead: 

“Whereas,  Request  was  long  tyme  since  made  unto  me, 
on  the  behalf e  of  Joseph  Carpenter,  that  he  might  have  a 
certain  piece  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  Ryver  at  Musketos 
Cove  whare  he  proposes  to  settle  two  or  three  Plantations  and 
to  erect  a  Saw  Mill  and  a  Fulling  Mill  which  may  prove 
advantageous,  and  be  much  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
in  Generali  within  this  Govt,  with  which  you  have  been  made 
acquainted,  and  themselves  (the  authorities  of  the  Town  of 
Hempstead)  have  made  some  objection  against  it,  yet  have 
given  me  no  reasonable  satisfaction  therin,  and  I  having  just 
grounds  to  suspect  that  the  said  land  thereabout  is  not  yet 
within  your  bounds,  nor  ever  was  really  purchased  by  you: 
you  having  made  no  improvement  thereupon,  though  you 
pretend  to  have  laid  it  out  into  Lotts  for  some  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  your  Towne.  These  are  therefore  to  require  you, 
that  after  the  sight  thereof,  with  all  convenient  speed,  you 
cause  to  be  laid  out  for  the  use  of  the  said  Joseph  Carpenter 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  said  Cove, 
fit  for  the  purposes  and  intents  proposed  by  him  and  that 
you  make  immediate  return  of  your  proceedings  herin,  unto 
me,  which  if  you  neglect,  I  shall  without  more  ado  take  care 
to  dispose  thereof  for  the  public  good  as  I  shall  see  cause. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  6th  April,  1668. 

Richard  Nichols,  Gov’r.” 

This  was  more  than  an  order.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  ultimatum 
and  on  the  strength  of  it  Joseph  Carpenter  felt  free  to  proceed  with 
his  plans.  On  May  24,  1668,  he  obtained  title  to  the  land  from  the 
Indians. 

Although  the  original  document  has  long  since  disappeared  we 
have  it  from  no  less  an  authority  than  the  late  George  W.  Cocks 
that : 
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“.  .  .  it  is  an  established  fact  that  on  May  24,  1668,  the 
Indian  Sachems,  Suscaneman  and  Weragh,  Chief-Proprietors 
of  land  upon  Matinecock  conveyed  to  Joseph  Carpenter  of 
Providence  Plantation,  lands  on  both  sydes  of  Musketa 
Cove !” 


There  is  included  in  the  appendix  to  Vol.  2  of  the  Oyster  Bay 
Town  Records  the  transcript  of  a  deed  to  Joseph  Carpenter  for  land 
at  Musketa  Cove.  This  is  dated  November  7,  1668,  and  reads  as 
follows : 


“This  prsent  wryting  testifyeth  that  we  the  Indian  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Matinicock  upon  Long  Islan  undr  the  protection 
&  patronage  of  his  Highnes  James  Duke  of  Yorke,  do  acknowl- 
edg  to  have  bargained  sould  &  made  over,  unto  Joseph 
Carpenter  of  Potuxen  of  Rhoade  Island  Colony  his  heires 
&  assignes,  a  certaine  parcell  of  Woodland  containing  a 
hundred  acres,  lying  upon  the  North  side  of  Musketooe  Cove, 
wth  a  square  myle  of  timber,  &  grazing,  on  the  South  syde  of 
the  said  Cove,  the  meadows  &  all  the  Creeke  Thatch  excepted, 
lying  or  being  about  the  said  Cove,  &  also  a  square  myle  of 
timber  &  grasing  at  the  head  of  the  said  Cove,  ioyning  to  the 
said  hundred  acres  the  prmisses  above  menconed  wth  all 
priviledges,  of  fishing,  fowling,  hunting,  mineralls  according 
to  Law,  wthin  the  said  hundred  acres;  Wee  the  said  Pro¬ 
prietors  doe  by  theise  prsents  engage  orselves,  or  heires,  suc¬ 
cessors  or  assignes  to  make  good  the  said  sale,  unto  the  said 
Joseph  his  heires  or  assignes  against  all  prtences  or  pleas 
that  shall  or  may  be  made  against  the  said  Purchase,  by  any 
Indian  or  Indians,  whatsoever,  &  engaging  our  selves  to  or 
utmost  endeavor  to  make  good  the  said  Sale,  against  all 
Claymes  whatsoever  having  received  a  valuable  Consideration, 
as  is  specified  upon  a  Bill  obligatory  from  the  said  Joseph, 
as  witness  or  hands  the  day  &  date  above  wrytten  in  the  20th 
veare  of  the  Kings  Raigne. 


Signed  sealed  and  Dilivered  in  ye 

prsence  of  us.  The  Marke  of  X  Asseton 

Robert  Williams  The  Marke  of  X  Arompes 

Nicholas  Simpkins  The  Marke  of  X  Seller 

Jn°  Underhill  The  Marke  of  X  Atehen 

Nicholas  Wright  The  Marke  of  X  Cliascaneman” 


This  deed  was  among  documents  preserved  at  Albany  until  the 
fire  in  the  Capitol  in  1911. 

We  regret  that  there  is  apparently  no  existing  record  of  the 
“valuable  Consideration”  that  the  Indians  received  from  Joseph 
Carpenter  in  payment  for  this  land. 

On  November  30  of  the  same  year  Carpenter  admitted  as  co-part¬ 
ners,  Nathaniel  Coles,  Abia  Carpenter  (his  brother-in-law),  Thomas 
Townsend  and  Robert  Coles.  Soon  afterwards  the  interests  of  Abia 
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Carpenter  were  transferred  to  Daniel  Coles  and  the  interests  of 
Thomas  Townsend  were  transferred  to  Nicholas  Simpkins.  Thus, 
Joseph  Carpenter,  the  three  Coles  brothers  and  Nicholas  Simpkins 
are  generally  referred  to  as  “the  Five  Proprietors  of  the  Musketa 
Cove  Plantations”.  Apparently  neither  Abia  Carpenter  nor  Thomas 
Townsend  ever  occupied  tlieir  land  at  Musketa  Cove.  And  from  the 
records  it  seems  that  Nathaniel  Coles  lived  at  Oyster  Bay. 

Daniel,  Nathaniel  and  Robert  Coles  were  the  sons  of  Robert  and 
Mary  (Hawxhurst)  Coles.  This  first  Robert  Coles  came  to  America 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  H.  W.  Bigelow) 

Coles  Homestead ,  Oldest  House  in  Glen  Core 


from  England  with  the  Winthrop  Fleet  in  1630.  After  a  somewhat 
stormy  career  in  Massachusetts  he  followed  Roger  Williams  to  Rhode 
Island  and  is  identified  as  one  of  those  mentioned  in  the  “Initial 
Deed”  of  1638.  He  died  sometime  in  the  year  1654  and  his  widow 
later  married  Matthias  Harvey  and  moved  with  him  to  Oyster  Bay. 

Daniel  Coles  was  born  about  1637  (probably  at  Ipswich,  Massa¬ 
chusetts)  and  married  Maha-Shalal-hasbaz  Gorton,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Samuel  Gorton  of  Warwick,  Rhode  Island.  To  quote  again 
from  George  W.  Cocks:  “The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Gorton 
who  m.  Daniel  Coles,  practically  coinciding  in  structure  with  the 
‘  Maher-shalal-hash-baz  ’,  Isaiah  VIII:  1,  3,  explained  in  the  con¬ 
cordance  as  in  making  speed  to  the  spoil,  he  hasteneth  the  prey,  seems 
difficult  of  application,  but  some  of  the  perilous  experiences  in  Gor¬ 
ton’s  hegira  from  Boston  to  Warwick,  may  have  suggested  the 
Jewish  situation  at  the  time  of  Isaiah’s  dreary  prophesy”. 
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Nathaniel  Coles  was  born  about  1640  at  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  married  three  times,  his  first  wife  being  Martha, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  and  Agnes  (Washbourne)  Jackson.  She  died 
at  Oyster  Bay  in  1668  and  he  next  married  Deborah,  the  daughter 

of  Nicholas  and  Ann  ( - )  Wright.  She  also  died  and  before  1696 

Nathaniel  Coles  married  Sarah  (possibly)  daughter  of  Richard  and 
Elizabeth  (Potter)  Harcurt. 

Robert  Coles  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island  about  1648 
or  earlier.  In  1670  he  married  Mercy  Wright,  a  sister  of  Nathaniel 
Coles’  wife.  She  died  at  Musketa  Cove  in  1708  and  he  died  in  1715. 
Their  graves,  marked  with  rough  field  stones,  may  be  seen  today  on 
a  low  knoll  west  of  the  factory  of  the  Powers  Photo  Engraving 
Company  at  Glen  Cove.  Ancient  locusts  tower  above  the  graves  and 
a  flourishing  growth  of  briars  almost  hides  the  stones  which  are  now 
so  badly  weathered  that  the  inscriptions  cannot  be  read.  The  writer 
has  an  excellent  photograph  of  the  headstone  marking  Robert  Coles’ 
grave  that  he  made  before  the  initials  and  date  had  entirely 
disappeared. 

There  is  less  available  regarding  Nicholas  Simpkins,  the  fifth 
Proprietor  of  the  Musketa  Cove  Plantations.  From  his  own  account, 
written  on  December  20,  1683,  he  was  then  an  inhabitant  of  Musketa 
Cove  and  about  56  years  of  age.  That  would  place  the  year  of  his 
birth  at  about  1627.  He  states  in  the  above-mentioned  account  that 
he  was  present  at  the  settlement  of  Oyster  Bay  in  1653,  some  fifteen 
years  before  the  settlement  of  Musketa  Cove.  He  was  apparently 
the  son  of  Nicholas  Simpkins,  tailor,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  About 
1666  he  married  Elizabeth  Weeks,  daughter  of  Francis  Weeks  of 
Oyster  Bay.  The  wife  of  Francis  Weeks  is  apparently  not  known. 
It  is  mentioned  that  Nicholas  Simpkins  of  Musketa  Cove  was  also  a 
tailor  by  trade. 

If  we  could  but  draw  aside  the  curtain  of  time  and  look  in  upon 
Musketa  Cove  in  those  early  days  it  would  surely  be  an  interesting 
picture.  Today  we  gather  our  clues  from  many  scattered  sources. 
There  are  time-worn  deeds  and  other  ancient  documents,  old  maps 
and  various  other  items  that  shed  light  on  the  happenings  of  those 
olden  days.  But  there  are  many  vacant  gaps  in  the  story  that  cannot 
be  filled.  Sometimes,  however,  we  are  rewarded  by  some  new  and 
unexpected  discovery.  A  shred  of  evidence  that  has  been  hidden  for 
centuries  suddenly  comes  to  light,  inspiring  us  to  continue  the  search 
with  renewed  vigor.  So  it  is  that  today  we  visualize  the  Musketa 
Cove  of  long  ago. 

These  men  who  cleared  the  wilderness — Carpenter,  Coles  and 
Simpkins — were  not  followers  of  the  beaten  path.  Like  others  who 
came  to  Long  Island  in  those  days  to  build  their  homes  near  the 
campfires  of  the  Indian  they  and  their  families  were  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  the  pioneer.  They  were  well  fortified  with  qualities  of 
courage,  determination  and  high  faith  in  their  ability  to  succeed  in 
the  face  of  uncertainty  and  discouragement.  Above  all,  they  were 
not  afraid  to  work  long  hours  to  mold  the  raw  materials  of  nature 
into  the  finished  products  needed  to  build  a  civilization.  And  they 
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made  the  land  produce  and  handed  on  to  those  who  followed  a  better 
world  than  they  had  found. 

Very  soon  after  the  settlement  a  dam  was  built  and  a  saw  mill 
erected  as  Joseph  Carpenter  had  planned.  This  first  mill  stood  near 
the  foot  of  the  highway  known  today  as  Mill  Hill.  This  saw  mill 
continued  in  use  for  many  years  after  its  construction  and  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1777,  Joseph  Carpenter  executed  a  paper  reciting  that  he  had 
built  a  grist  mill  adjoining  the  saw  mill  which  was  owned  by  the 
“Five  Proprietors”.  In  this  paper  he  pledged  himself  to  keep  and 
maintain  said  mill  and  to  grind  corn  and  grain  for  all  of  the  Pro¬ 
prietors’  families  without  charge  so  long  as  the  said  stream  was 
owned  by  the  “Five  Proprietors”,  their  heirs  and  assigns. 

The  following  letter,  probably  from  Governor  Anthony  Brock- 
holies  attests  to  the  value  of  the  saw  mill  at  that  period: 

“Mr.  Joseph  Carpenter: 

There  being  present  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  Fort 
for  fifteen  hundred  foote  of  plank  of  two  inch,  more  than  what 
i  allreadv  writte  for,  I  desire  you’ll  provide  it  with  all  expedi¬ 
tion.  I  having  sent  a  boat  expresse  to  fetch  it,  who  I  have 
ordered  to  stay  till  it  be  ready.  Therefore  I  pray  by  no 
means  fail  therein.  I  am  your  loving  friend, 

New  York,  May  27,  1678  A.  B. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  lumber  was  for  old  Fort  James,  the 
Fort  Amsterdam  of  the  Dutch,  which  stood  at  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island. 

By  this  time  the  tiny  band  of  settlers  had  grown  considerably. 
The  families  of  Moses  Mudge,  William  Thornycraft,  Ephraim  Car¬ 
penter  and  many  others  had  come  to  join  the  community.  A  con¬ 
tributing  factor  to  the  sudden  influx  of  settlers  at  the  time  was  King 
Philip’s  War  which  drove  many  out  of  New  England  for  fear  of  their 
lives.  In  less  than  a  decade  after  its  settlement  the  community  of 
Musketa  Cove  had  among  its  population  carpenters,  weavers,  wool- 
spinners,  sawyers,  saddlers,  tailors,  tanners,  cordwainers,  millers,  mill¬ 
wrights,  shipbuilders,  coopers,  caulkers  and  many  tradesmen.  We 
are  also  told  that:  “They  had  their  own  town  government,  constable, 
Overseers,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Recorder.  They  held  town 
meetings  and  elected  their  own  officers  until  the  organization  of 
Queens  County  in  1683.” 

Despite  the  rapid  progress  that  evidently  followed  the  settle¬ 
ment,  some  nine  years  went  by  before  application  was  made  for  a 
Patent  from  the  Crown.  This  delay  may  be  accounted  for  in  part 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  recaptured  Manhattan  Island  and 
again  gained  jurisdiction  over  this  territory  for  considerably  over 
a  year  before  they  re-capitulated  to  the  English. 

>But  because  of  the  steadily  growing  population  and  the  increased 
trade  and  commerce  resulting  from  it,  the  settlers  considered  it 
expedient  to  acquire  a  better  title  to  the  land.  Up  to  this  time  they 
had  merely  held  the  deed  from  the  Indians. 
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After  appropriate  negotiations  an  application  was  made  to 
Governor  Andros  and  on  the  29th  of  September  1677  he  issued  Letters 
Patent  to  the  “Five  Proprietors”  to  “a  certain  tract  of  land  at 
Musketa  Cove,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  upon  Long  Island, 
which  by  my  order  hath  been  laid  out.”  The  consideration  was  pay¬ 
ment  “yearly  and  every  year  unto  his  Royal  Highness’s  use  as  a  Quit 
Rent,  one  bushel  of  good  winter  wheat.” 

This  Patent  was  among  the  papers  left  by  my  father,  Franklin 
A.  Coles,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1943,  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  the  City  of  Glen  Cove.  It  may  be  read  in  transcript  in  Vol.  I 
of  the  Oyster  Bay  Town  Records. 

The  area  of  Musketa  Cove,  as  mentioned  in  the  Patent,  was  1700 
acres.  In  1786  it  was  given  as  3678  acres  and  a  computation  made 
by  the  surveyor,  Isaac  Coles,  in  1882  established  it  as  3000  acres.  In 
a  statement  made  by  him  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration  in  1868  he 
said:  “Whichever  way  it  might  have  been,  the  losers  were  the  poor 
indians  *  *  #.” 

As  originally  planned  each  of  the  “Five  Proprietors”  owned 
a  “Home  Lott”  on  which  his  dwelling  was  built.  These  were  along 
the  highway  then  known  as  The  Place,  meaning  the  original  place 
of  settlement,  and  this  name  has  survived  to  the  present  time.  The 
remaining  lands  were  divided  into  five  parcels  and .  each  parcel  into 
five  sections,  one  for  each  of  the  Proprietors.  The  distribution  was 
made  in  this  way  so  that  each  would  receive  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  kind  of  land.  None  had  more  woodland  or  pasture  land  than 
another  but  all  shared  alike. 

While  the  first  dwellings  were  probably  crudely  thrown  together, 
not  much  better  than  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  the  first  real 
house  was  probably  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  winter  of  1668.  This 
was  the  home  of  Joseph  Carpenter.  It  was  built  on  his  “Home 
Lott”  on  the  property  now  belonging  to  the  Dickson  estate  and  just 
to  the  north  of  land  recently  purchased  by  the  Wah  Chang  Trading 
Corporation.  We  are  told  it  was  so  well  built  that  “it  continued 
to  be  used  as  a  dwelling  until  about  1835.  It  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Carpenter  during  his  lifetime,  being  also  the  birthplace  of  nearly  all 
of  his  children  and  continuing  in  the  family  for  several  generations.” 
The  writer  distinctly  remembers  having  visited  the  site  as  a  boy  and 
seeing  the  partially  filled  excavation  in  which  there  had  grown  a 
good-sized  black  locust. 

The  original  home  of  Robert  Coles  is  standing  today  as  the  east 
wing  of  the  residence  of  Dr.  Leeds  at  34  The  Place  and  just  west 
of  the  large  brick  building  that  is  now  the  home  of  the  Glen  Cove 
Record-Advance.  This  tiny  east  wing  of  the  present  dwelling  is  quite 
dwarfed  by  the  more  pretentious  wings  that  have  been  added  by 
subsequent  residents.  It  is  the  oldest  place  of  residence  now  standing 
in  Glen  Cove.  Until  the  spring  of  1945  there  stood  a  large  and  much 
weather-beaten  black  locust  ( Robinia  pseudocacia) ,  in  front  of  the 
house.  This  ancient  tree  was  one  of  several  brought  to  Long  Island 
by  Captain  John  Sands  of  Cow  Neck  shortly  after  the  settlement  of 
Musketa  Cove.  This  was  probably  the  first  introduction  of  that 
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species  of  locust  to  Long  Island,  although  today  it  is  very  plentiful 
along  the  north  shore. 

Within  a  stone’s  throw  of  these  home  sites  may  he  found  to  this 
day  the  discarded  shells  of  clams,  oysters  and  scallops  left  by  the 
Indians  near  their  ancient  wigwams.  Among  these  shells  are  found 
implements  of  stone,  bone  and  antler,  fragments  of  Indian  pottery 
and  the  ashes  of  the  camp  tires  over  which  they  prepared  their  feasts 
some  three  centuries  ago. 

The  Home  Lotts  of  Daniel  Coles,  Nicholas  Simpkins  and  other 
early  settlers  can  be  located  today  from  the  original  records,  although 
none  of  the  old  dwellings  are  yet  standing  so  far  as  we  know. 

In  1674  Joseph  Carpenter  sold  to  Moses  Mudge  “four  acres  of 
land,  butting  on  ye  saw  mill  dam,  which  said  land  he  purchased  of 
the  Indians  in  1668.”  A  portion  of  this  original  tract  is  now  occupied 
by  Sterling  W.  Mudge  and  his  son  William  S.  Mudge  who  are  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  Mudge  settlers  in  Musketa  Cove. 

In  possession  of  the  Mudge  family  today  is  an  old  parchment- 
bound  account  book  that  was  kept  by  Moses  Mudge.  This  is  of  great 
interest  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  trade  of  those  first  white  citizens 
in  Musketa  Cove. 

Much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  early  Musketa  Cove  has  been 
gathered  from  another  quaint  old  parchment-bound  volume  measuring 
1414  x  9 y2  inches  and  kept  by  Robert  Coles.  This  is  known  as  the 
Musketa  Cove  Proprietor’s  Book.  This  book,  now  in  possession  of 
the  writer,  was  never  actually  a  part  of  the  Town  Records,  but 
because  of  its  historical  interest  much  of  its  contents  is  copied  in  the 
appendix  to  Vol.  I  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Town  Records. 

To  peruse  the  pages  of  this  ancient  volume  would  thrill  anyone 
with  the  least  spark  of  curiosity  about  the  past.  The  feeling  that 
on  its  time-stained  pages  is  the  actual  handwriting  of  the  men  whose 
everyday  experiences  made  the  history  of  old  Musketa  Cove  is  like 
exploring  the  past  through  magic  spectacles.  This  is  no  tracing  or 
photostatic  copy,  but  an  original  record  with  all  the  scratches,  blots 
and  errors,  just  as  they  remained  when  the  writer  laid  down  his 
quill  pen  and  set  the  book  aside  for  the  last  time.  Its  pages  contain 
many  interesting  land  records,  a  copy  of  the  famous  Andros  Patent 
of  1677,  Articles  of  Agreement  signed  by  the  original  Proprietors 
in  1668,  references  to  minor  land  disputes  with  the  Matinecock 
Indians,  family  records  of  the  Coles,  Thornvcraft  and  Carpenter 
families,  the  first  and  second  wills  of  Robert  Coles  and  other  items 
of  similar  nature. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  include  more  than  a  brief  resume 
of  its  contents.  The  entries  are  not  arranged  in  chronological  order 
and  while  much  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Robert  Coles,  there  are  records 
written  by  others.  The  dates  indicate  that  it  was  kept  for  many 
years  after  his  death  in  1715. 

On  the  reverse  sides  of  the  front  and  back  covers  and  also  on 
several  of  the  inside  pages  are  merchants’  accounts,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  handwriting  of  Robert  Coles.  Among  these  are  the 
accounts  for  Thomas  Hopkins  for  1680  and  John  Wood  for  1682. 
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Some  may  be  shocked  perhaps  when  they  learn  that  the  principal 
item  is  rum,  although  cider,  bricks,  stockings,  tobacco  and  other 
commodities  are  fairly  numerous.  On  the  inside  pages  are  accounts 
of  the  sale  of  lumber  cut  in  the  old  saw  mill.  None  of  these  accounts 
is  copied  in  the  transcript  included  in  the  Town  Records. 

The  earliest  item  in  the  book  bears  the  date  of  November  30, 
1668.  It  is  a  listing  of  certain  Articles  of  Agreement  signed  by  the 
“Five  Proprietors”.  Among  other  things  these  state  that  all 
meadows,  creek  or  thatch  within  the  bounds  of  their  purchase  shall 
be  divided  equally  among  the  purchasers.  That  no  trees  shall  be  cut 
for  pipe  staves  except  as  agreed  upon  by  vote  of  the  majority. 
That  no  one  shall  put  out  hogs  or  cattle  for  summering  except  as 
agreed  on  by  majority  vote.  That  only  by  vote  of  the  majority 
shall  any  highways  be  built,  lots  laid  out  or  fences  erected.  That 
if  a  saw  mill  or  any  other  mills  be  built  each  of  the  Proprietors  must 
share  equal  expense  in  the  same  and  each  is  to  enjoy  equal  benefits. 
That  any  purchaser  who  neglects  to  settle  his  land  within  three 
years  after  the  date  of  said  agreement  shall  lose  his  interest  in 
said  land  and  any  money  that  he  has  paid  shall  be  returned. 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  Joseph  Carpenter,  Nathaniel  Coles, 
Abia  Carpenter,  Thomas  Townsend  and  Robert  Coles,  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  of  Musketa  Cove  as  of  that  date.  Matthias  Harvey,  Daniel 
Coles,  Nicholas  Simpkins  and  John  Thompson  signed  as  witnesses. 

Another  record,  dated  January  5,  1681,  tells  of  the  allotment  of 
lands,  describing  the  “Home  Lotts”  and  the  various  outlying  parcels. 
Among  the  individuals  mentioned  in  the  deeds  and  other  land  records 
are  Moses  Mudge,  Samuel  Pell,  Ephraim  Carpenter,  John  Williams, 
William  Thornycraft  and  others  who  settled  in  Musketa  Cove  during 
the  first  decade  of  its  growth. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book,  following  several  blank  pages,  are 
two  wills  of  Robert  Coles.  The  first  of  these,  dated  March  17, 
1689/90,  is  in  his  own  hand,  signed  by  him  and  with  the  signatures 
of  Moses  Mudge,  George  Codner  and  John  Newman  as  witnesses. 
The  second  will,  dated  July  25,  1712,  was  made  after  the  death  of  his 
wife.  In  this  he  states  that  he  is  “very  sick  in  body  but  of  perfect 
mind  and  memory”.  He  was  too  feeble  at  the  time  to  write  it 
himself  for  it  is  in  the  hand  of  another,  apparently  Derick  Albertson. 
On  this  document  his  signature  is  quite  unsteady  but  still  easy  to 
identify.  Derick  Albertson,  Caleb  Peck  and  Joseph  Carpenter  (son 
of  the  original  Proprietor)  signed  as  witnesses.  Robert  Coles  lived 
for  nearly  three  years  after  preparing  this  will. 

Among  the  pages  of  this  old  book,  but  not  a  part  of  it,  is  a 

separate  sheet  containing  “An  Account  of  the  Landholders  with  the 

number  of  Acres  each  possesses  within  the  Patent:  And  also  the 

Sums  annexed  that  they  are  to  pay  as  Quit-rent  for  fourteen  years 

past  and  fourteen  years  to  come  which  is  to  be  the  final  payment 
*  *  #  >> 

The  heading  on  this  account  reads:  “Mosqueto  Cove,  November 
11,  1786.”  In  this  list  are  the  names  of  40  landholders  then  living 
and  the  names  of  6  deceased  whose  estates  are  listed.  The  greatest 
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individual  landholder  listed  is  James  Townsend  with  279  acres.  The 
next  is  Jacob  Valentine  with  277.  The  family  of  Coles  is  the  most 
frequently  listed  with  eleven  entries  and  combined  land  holdings  of 
904  acres. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  all  of  the  landholders  named  did  pot 
live  in  Musketa  Cove  in  1786,  the  list  has  provided  the  writer  with 
a  valuable  aid  which,  with  the  1790  census  figures,  makes  it  possible 
to  get  an  approximate  idea  of  the  population  during  the  decade  after 
the  American  Revolution.  Comparison  of  these  lists  indicates  that 
there  were  between  230  and  250  men,  women  and  children  living  in 
Musketa  Cove  at  that  time. 

It  was  primarily  the  stream,  flowing  through  the  wide  valley  and 
emptying  into  Hempstead  Harbor,  that  attracted  the  first  white 
settlers  to  this  locality.  Being  a  man  of  imagination  and  ambition 
Joseph  Carpenter  naturally  recognized  the  possibilities  that  this 
situation  offered  as  the  site  for  a  mill.  This  attractive  feature  and 
the  developments  that  occurred  during  the  first  century  and  more 
of  Glen  Cove’s  history  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  was  the  stream  and 
subsequently  the  clear  fresh-water  ponds  that  were  the  greatest 
factors  in  the  community’s  early  growth.  And  in  conjunction  with 
this,  of  course,  was  the  easy  access  to  New  York  by  water. 

As  we  have  noted  before,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  stream 
near  the  foot  of  the  present  Mill  Hill  and  a  saw  mill  erected  there, 
probably  toward  the  latter  part  of  1668.  We  are  told  that  there 
was  a  good  quantity  of  lumber  to  be  had  without  the  necessity  of  long 
hauls  and  since  the  demand  for  sawed  timber  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply,  both  hereabouts  and  in  New  York,  Carpenter  and  his 
associates  were  kept  busy.  Records  in  the  account  books  of  Robert 
Coles  and  Moses  Mudge  provide  evidence  of  a  flourishing  business 
at  the  saw  mill  from  the  time  of  its  erection. 

Within  a  decade  Carpenter  built  his  grist  mill  on  the  same  dam, 
as  indicated  by  his  agreement  of  January  14,  1677  to  grind  the  corn 
and  grain  of  the  Proprietors. 

A  second  dam,  situated  farther  upstream  and  known  as  the  upper 
dam  was  built  about  1699.  This  was  on  what  is  now  Pulaski  Street 
and  above  that  dam  was  an  extensive  pond  area. 

It  is  recorded  that  “Robert  Coles,  the  then  owner  of  the  land 
bordering  the  South  side  of  the  Mill  Pond,  ‘Grants  to  the  Proprietors, 
free  liberty  to  Dam  against  any  part  of  his  land  joining  ye  Mill 
Stream,  with  privilege  of  digging  earth  and  carting  from  his  land  for 
ye  Deam,  for  which  he  is  granted  all  of  a  certain  piece  of  land  and 
swamp  joining  to  his  meadow  on  South  side  of  ye  Mill  Creek,  he 
not  to  hinder  nor  prejudice  the  highway  to  Hempstead  or  way  to  ye 
Head  of  Cove  or  any  watering  Place.’  ” 

By  1707  Captain  William  Walton,  a  large  importer  and  merchant 
from  New  York,  and  other  members  of  his  immediate  family,  began 
negotiating  with  the  owners  for  the  purchase  of  complete  interest 
in  the  mills  and  stream  at  Musketa  Cove. 

This  William  Walton  was  an  individual  of  calculating  ways 
whose  interests  in  locating  here  were  largely  inspired  by  the  con- 
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venienee  of  the  location  for  smuggling  imported  goods  into  New  York 
to  evade  payment  of  the  heavy  tax  then  being  imposed  by  the  British. 
We  shall  hear  more  about  him  and  his  family  later. 

In  1755  a  dam,  generally  known  as  the  “Lower  Dam”,  was  built 
downstream  from  the  first  at  or  very  near  the  site  where  a  modern 
concrete  dam  now  stands,  making  the  so-called  lower  pond  and  the 
only  one  of  the  three  ponds  that  remains  today.  The  area  where  the 
other  ponds  formerly  existed  has  been  filled  in  within  the  past  quarter 
century  so  that  one  unfamiliar  with  the  earlier  scene  would  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  picture  the  ponds.  Today  large  parking  spaces, 
extensive  park  areas  planted  with  good-sized  trees,  the  site  of  the 
City  Hall  and  the  Post  Office  occupy  that  which  was  once  a  part  of 
the  ponds. 

There  are  probably  some  who  have  wondered  at  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Bridge  Street,  a  short  highway  running  south  from. 
School  Street  to  Continental  Place.  But  anyone  that  has  lived  in  Glen 
Cove  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  will  remember  that  this  was 
once  the  site  of  a  bridge  that  crossed  the  pond,  permitting  easy 
access  from  south  Glen  Cove  to  the  shopping  district  on  School 
Street  and  Glen  Street. 

In  reference  to  the  various  dams  and  mills  that  were  erected, 
the  late  Franklin  A.  Coles  has  written:  .  .  These  dams  were 

probably  not  very  firmly  built  for  in  the  early  days  spring  freshets 
and  heavy  rains  very  often  broke  them.  There  is  a  record  that  in 
1768  the  upper  dam  broke  and  the  old  dam  at  the  foot  of  Mill  hill  was 
rendered  absolutely  useless  and  was  closed.  This  probably  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  that  dam  entirely  leaving  the  mills  only  at  the 
upper  and  lower  dams,  known  to  most  of  us  familiar  with  this  terri¬ 
tory  before  the  upper  pond  was  filled  in.  The  upper  dam  .  .  .  was 
sold  by  William  Walton  and  others  in  1773  to  Isaac  Underhill  and 
others.  Later  that  mill  was  conducted  by  Daniel  and  Joshua  Kirk, 
and  for  many  years  the  mill  was  known  as  ‘Kirks  Mill’,  while  the  mill 
at  the  lower  dam  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  Thorne  and  was 
familiarly  known  as  ‘Thorne’s  Mill’.  In  a  heavy  freshet  in  1826, 
Kirk’s  saw  mill  was  carried  away  and  the  lower  dam  badly  damaged. 
The  land  at  the  west  and  southwest  of  Thorne’s  Mill  later  became 
the  site  of  the  Glen  Cove  Starch  Factory. 

“Concerning  the  mill  ponds  it  should  be  observed  that  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  they  were  well  stocked  with  trout, 
the  resort  of  local  fishermen  as  well  as  fishermen  from  New  York 
City.  And  during  the  trouting  season  the  New  York  papers  carried 
news  items  of  the  catches  made  by  these  famous  fishermen.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  ice  from  these  ponds  not  only  supplied 
the  needs  of  the  starch  factory,  the  butchers  and  the  residents  of 
Glen  Cove,  but  the  ponds  were  the  scenes  of  much  gaiety  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  the  young  folks  during  the  skating  season.” 

In  addition  to  the  other  advantages  that  have  been  noted  it  was 
also  apparently  true  that  the  water  supplied  by  the  springs  in  this 
locality  possessed  some  unique  quality  that  was  found  to  be  especially 
valuable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  corn  starch.  This  was  in  part 
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responsible  for  the  success  achieved  by  the  starch  factory  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  discussion  of  the  ponds  and  mills  has  carried  us  far  ahead 
in  the  chronology  of  our  story.  We  would  like  to  glance  back  again 
to  the  earliest  days  and  consider  a  few  side  lights  that  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader. 

By  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  two  of  the  original  “Five 
Proprietors”  had  passed  away.  Joseph  Carpenter  died  in  1683  and 
Daniel  Coles  in  1692.  When  we  consider  the  activities  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  Joseph  Carpenter,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  he  was  only 
about  48  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Daniel  Coles  was 
probably  about  55.  Robert  Coles  was  about  67.  As  mentioned  before, 
Nathaniel  Coles  apparently  never  lived  in  Musketa  Cove.  And 
Nicholas  Simpkins  apparently  moved  away  sometime  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Today  we  are  prone  to  think  of  those  pioneers  of  early  Musketa 
Cove  as  hoary  individuals  even  during  the  years  that  they  were 
clearing  the  land  for  settlement.  But  a  glance  at  the  record  shows 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  It  was  a  project  planned  and  executed  by 
youth.  In  1668  the  age  of  each  of  the  original  Proprietors  was  about 
as  follows: 


Joseph  Carpenter .  33  years 

Daniel  Coles .  31  years 

Nathaniel  Coles .  28  years 

Robert  Coles  .  20  years 

Nicholas  Simpkins  .  41  years 


The  closing  years  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries 
were  filled  with  tense  and  exciting  days  in  and  about  the  little  settle¬ 
ment  of  Musketa  Cove.  Already  the  community  was  joining  others 
on  North  Shore  Long  Island  in  helping  importers  and  merchants 
evade  the  high  import  taxes  imposed  by  the  British  Governor  and 
his  advisors.  There  was  heavy  traffic  in  rum  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  Avas  said  that  in  1699,  “one-third  of  the  goods  imported  into  New 
York  are  run  into  Southold,  Setauket,  Oyster  Bay  and  Musquito 
Cove.  ”  In  an  address  by  Henry  J.  Scudder  at  the  Glen  Cove 
bi-centennial  celebration,  in  1868,  he  said:  “The  accounts  of  the 
merchants  would  persuade  us  that  it  (rum)  constituted  the  chief 
subject  of  trade — it  seems  to  have  been  meat  and  drink.  In  a  long 
category  of  supplies  furnished  by  someone  hereabouts  at  this  time, 
we  are  surprised  to  find  that  tAvelve  quarts,  thirty-five  half  pints, 
and  seventeen  gills  of  rum  are  reckoned,  and  the  only  useful  article 
charged  is  the  footing  of  one  pair  of  stockings!” 

An  item  from  the  New  York  Gazette,  dated  August  9,  1728  and 
quoted  in  Onderdonk’s  Queens  County  in  Olden  Times,  reads  as 
follows: — “Josiah  Millikin,  of  Musketo  Cove,  perhvig  maker,  denies 
that  he  gave  any  information  to  the  Customs  House  officers,  Avherebv 
they  were  enabled  to  discover  and  seize  several  casks  of  imported 
brandy  and  wine  concealed  in  Captain  Walton’s  cellar.” 
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Now,  at  long  last,  we  come  to  two  of  the  legends  that  cling  to 
old  Musketa  Cove.  In  his  address  during  the  bi-centennial  celebration 
in  1868,  Mr.  Scudder  told  the  following  story  about  the  famous 
Captain  Walton: 

“*  *  *  The  house  occupied  by  Walton  here,  and  where 
the  seizure  of  smuggled  brandy  was  made  *  *  *  is  occu¬ 

pied  by  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Cove. 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  H.  W.  Bigelow) 

City  Hall,  Glen  Cove 


Curious  legends  connect  themselves  with  its  history.  It  is 
said  that  Captain  Walton,  upon  the  return  of  one  of  his 
vessels,  engaged  his  slaves  an  entire  night  in  transporting 
huge  chests,  filled  with  milled  dollars  and  Spanish  doubloons, 
from  his  schooner  to  the  cellar  of  his  house.  Closing  the 
night’s  toil  at  day-dawn,  the  munificent  master,  prompted  to 
unusual  generosity,  threw  wide  some  of  the  chests  of  the 
precious  treasure  and  proffered  their  contents  to  his  servants. 
Eager  hands  flew  at  the  coin,  but  not  a  piece  could  be 
extracted — so  compact  were  the  contents  that  no  mortal 
power,  unaided  by  instrumental  agencies,  could  move  a  dollar. 
Cupidity  was  foiled,  and  the  weary  servants,  lost  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  inaccessibility  of  the  treasure,  were  fain  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  whispered  narratives  of  the  marvel. 
So  it  floats  down  to  the  present,  with  the  added  certainty  that 
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under  each  corner  of  the  dwelling  rests  a  full  chest,  and  the 
present  occupant  may  be  sure  his  house  rests  upon  the 
rocks.” 

We  may  add  that  the  old  dwelling  has  long  since  disappeared 
and  the  treasure - ? 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  mention  another  Musketa 
Cove  legend  that  has  been  handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another.  This  one  dealt  with  none  other  than  the  famous  old  pirate, 
Captain  Kidd.  I  would  like  to  quote  the  story  as  my  father  told 
it  so  many  times :  # 

“*  *  *  Jt  is  an  established  fact  that  in  the  early  part  of 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  an  English  vessel  anchored  in  Hemp¬ 
stead  Harbor  opposite  Sheep  Pen  Point  (Now  Garvies  Point, 
in  Glen  Cove),  and  remained  there  for  several  days — no  one 
from  the  vessel  was  seen  ashore — finally  one  morning  the 
vessel  was  gone  and  it  was  discovered  that  considerable 
digging  had  been  done  in  the  Sheep  Pen  Lot  and  a  large  chest 
apparently  removed  from  the  form  left  in  the  earth  and 
dragged  to  the  shore,  where  the  imprint  of  the  keel  of  a 
rowboat  was  noted. 

“William  Kidd,  the  pirate,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years,  returned  to  this  country  in  July,  1699,  stopping 
at  Gardiner’s  Island  at  the  end  of  Long  Island  Sound.  While 
there,  according  to  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  including 
John  Gardiner  of  Gardiner’s  Island,  given  at  a  hearing  at 
Boston,  several  chests  and  many  bales  of  goods  were  loaded 
on  sloops  bound  up  the  Sound.  Robert  Livingston,  one  of 
Kidd’s  sponsors,  testified  that  Kidd  had  said  to  him  that  he 
had  hidden  a  chest  between  Boston  and  New  York  where  no 
one  could  find  it  but  himself.  Upon  the  close  of  the  hearing, 
Kidd  was  arrested,  taken  to  England  and  tried  for  piracy 
and  murder,  convicted  of  murder  and  executed  at  Execution 
Dock  in  London  on  the  23rd  day  of  May  1701. 

“Except  possibly  upon  Gardiner’s  Island,  there  is  no 
proof  of  any  other  treasure  having  been  buried  along  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  no  evidence  of  any  other 
treasure  having  been  recovered  along  the  shores  of  Long  . 
Island  Sound.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.” 

(The  above  quofed  from  the  Glen  Cove  Record- Advance  for 
September  10,  1942.) 

This  story  would  be  quite  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  mention 
something  about  old  Dosoris.  Although  not  within  the  bounds  of  the 
original  Musketa  Cove  purchase  it  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
City  of  Glen  Cove.  The  very  name,  Dosoris,  suggests  a  host  of 
weird  and  interesting  tales.  And,  indeed,  no  other  region  on  all 
Long  Island  can  boast  of  a  more  fascinating  past  in  which  history 
and  legend  are  so  completely  intermingled  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  tell  where  one  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins.  And  it  is  to  be 
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happily  observed  that  much  of  the  original  atmosphere  of  mystery 
and  romance  lingers  there  today.  Dosoris  is  a  world  unto  itself  and 
has  been  most  appropriately  called  “The  Sleepy  Hollow  of  North 
Shore  Long  Island.’ ’ 

The  first  English  name  that  we  find  associated  with  the  region 
now  known  as  Dosoris  is  that  of  Robert  Williams,  who  purchased 
East  Island  of  the  Matinecock  Indians  in  1667.  Described  as  a 
“near  relative”  of  Roger  Williams,  this  enterprising  pioneer  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  land  on  the  Island.  In  1648  he  purchased  a  large 
tract  of  land  including  all  of  the  present  village  of  Hicksville  and  is 
said  to  have  made  his  residence  in  th$t  vicinity  at  a  later  date. 
Before  acquiring  East  Island  he  also  had  lived  at  Hempstead. 

In  1670  Williams  sold  this  land  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris  from 
the  Barbados,  and  in  1693  Morris  conveyed  the  land  to  one  Daniel 
Whitehead.  The  next  owner  was  Daniel  Whitehead’s  son-in-law, 
John  Taylor,  who  left  it  to  his  daughter  Abigail. 

This  brings  us  to  the  early  decades  of  the  18tli  century  where 
the  romantic  story  of  Dosoris  begins  in  full  fervor. 

It  was  in  the  year  1717  that  Abigail  Taylor  married  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Woolsey,  who  was  born  at  Jamaica  in  1687  and  in  1720 
became  pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Southold.  In  1736,  after  the 
death  of  Abigail’s  father,  they  removed  to  Dosoris  where  they  resided 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  It  was  this  learned  gentleman  who 
first  applied  the  most  descriptive  and  poetic  appellation  Dos-Uxoris 
to  this  historic  tract  of  land.  Interpreted  it  means  “wife’s  dowery” 
and  referred,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  the  property  had  come  to 
Abigail  Woolsey  by  inheritance  from  her  father.  This  later  became 
“Dosoris”  and  is  revived  today  in  the  names  of  two  highways  in 
Glen  Cove,  Dosoris  Lane  and  Dosoris  Way.  And  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Woolsey  is  kept  alive  in  the  name  of  Woolsey  Avenue. 

We  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  more  than  casual  mention 
of  the  famous  Benjamin  Woolsey  and  his  descendants.  He  passed 
away  in  1756  and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  old  Woolsey  burying  ground 
where  the  following  eulogy  may  be  read  today  on  his  quaint  head¬ 
stone  : 


“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
Woolsey,  who,  in  the  united  character  of  the  gentleman,  the 
Christian,  the  divine,  shone  with  distinguished  lustre,  and 
adorned  every  station  of  public  and  private  life,  with  dignity 
and  usefulness.  Early  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature  and  grace,  he 
employed  his  superior  talents  in  the  service  of  his  divine 
master,  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  After  a  shining  course  of 
distinguished  labors  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  religion,  he 
exchanged  the  ministry  of  the  church  militant  on  earth  for 
the  rewards  of  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven,  August  15 
A.  D.  1756.” 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Woolsey  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  son,  Benjamin,  lived  at  Dosoris  throughout  his  life, 
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serving  for  a  time  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  other  son,  Colonel 
Melancthon  Taylor  Woolsey,  lost  his  life  in  action  in  the  campaign 
against  the  French  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.  The  daughters  named 
Abigail,  Sarah,  Mary  and  Hannah  married  men  of  eminence  and 
prestige  and  their  children  lived  to  reflect  credit  on  the  heritage  of 
Dosoris. 

As  the  years  passed  the  locality  made  famous  by  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  and  his  descendants  passed  into  other  hands  but  continued 
as  a  place  of  historic  interest. 

In  1766  John  Butler,  a  man  of  unusual  ambition  and  ingenuity, 
purchased  East  Island.  He  was  known  as  “John  the  Miller”,  an 
appellation  that  he  earned  by  reason  of  the  tide  mills  that  he  built 
and  successfully  operated  with  much  profit.  Beginning  his  career  as 
a  boatman  and  later  serving  as  apprentice  to  a  saddler  in  Oyster 
Bay,  Butler  eventually  sought  wider  horizons  and,  with  his  small 
earnings  in  hand,  struck  out  on  his  own  for  New  York.  It  has  been 
said  that  on  his  first  visit  to  the  big  city  he  fell  in  with  a  crowd  of 
gamblers  and  soon  lost  all  that  he  had  earned.  Returning  to  Oyster 
Bay  he  again  set  faithfully  to  work  and  before  long  had  accumulated 
an  amount  equal  to  that  which  he  had  lost.  Again  he  headed  for 
the  city  and,  but  for  the  persuasive  arguments  of  an  old  acquaintance, 
might  have  fallen  prey  to  the  same  unscrupulous  gang.  This  friend 
suggested  a  proposition  that  immediately  appealed  to  Butler’s  adven¬ 
turous  spirit.  He  knew  of  a  boat  that  could  be  purchased  for  a  very 
reasonable  price  and  promised  Butler  that  if  he  would  put  up  the 
money  they  might  go  into  business  together,  with  Butler  as  Captain 
of  the  vessel.  This  scheme  was  successfully  executed  and  our  hero 
thus  embarked  on  a  series  of  ventures  that  eventually  netted  him 
considerable  profit.  From  his  business  in  coastwise  shipping  he  made 
enough  to  invest  in  cargoes  and  finally  became  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  purchase  the  island  at  Dosoris,  where  he  built  his  tide  mill. 

A  daughter  of  “John  the  Miller”,  named  Hannah,  married 
Nathaniel  Coles.  They  lived  at  the  Dosoris  estate  of  her  father  and 
as  Jesse  Merritt  has  written,  “again  ‘Dos-Uxoris’ — ‘wife’s  property’ 
— was  appropriate  in  this  beautiful  land.” 

A  roll  call  of  all  the  interesting  personalities  that  combined  to 
make  the  history  of  Dosoris  would  fill  more  space  than  we  are 
permitted  here.  But  we  shall  mention  just  a  few  and  hope  that 
someday  opportunity  will  permit  a  more  complete  story  of  this  famous 
locality. 

As  the  years  passed  the  lands  at  Dosoris  were  divided  and  sub¬ 
divided  while  new  names  became  known  in  the  region. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Nathaniel  Coles  was  Nathaniel  Jr.,  later  known 
as  General  Nathaniel  Coles.  He  bred  on  West  Island  the  thorough¬ 
bred  race  horse,  “The  American  Eclipse”. 

That  life  in  old  Dosoris  was  lived  in  a  grand  and  sumptuous 
manner  may  be  gleaned  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Hon.  Henry  J. 
Scudder  in  his  address  at  the  Glen  Cove  Bi-Centennial  Celebration 
in  1868 : 
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“On  the  arrival  of  peace  (at  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
and  eight  years  of  distress)  people  celebrated  at  Butler’s, 
Dosoris;  they  had  an  ox  roasted;  13  turkeys,  13  geese;  13 
ducks;  13  fowl.” 

We  know  that  General  Nathaniel  Coles  and  his  brother,  John  B. 
Coles  ran  mills  at  Dosoris  and  that  at  one  time  these  mills  “employed 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  mechanics  and  laborers  *  * 

During  the  Revolution  the  homes  in  this  locality  were  frequently 
molested  by  the  British  troops  in  their  forages  for  provender  for 
their  horses  and  other  provisions  for  the  officers  and  men  stationed 
nearby.  In  addition  to  this  the  inhabitants  were  in  constant  fear 
of  raids  by  the  whaleboatmen  from  Long  Island  Sound. 

During  the  Nineteenth  Century  the  region  at  and  about  Dosoris 
continued  to  flourish  and  its  picturesque  setting  drew  more  families 
of  fortune  and  prominence.  The  brothers  Samuel  and  Stephen  Taber 
purchased  West  Island  in  1857.  In  1873  the  famous  editor  and 
publisher,  Charles  A.  Dana,  purchased  West  Island  where  he  died  in 
1897.  And  the  world-renowned  financier  and  philanthropist  John 
Pierpont  Morgan  later  established  his  residence  on  East  Island. 

Today  all  of  the  characters  that  made  history  at  Dosoris  are 
gone.  The  lands  have  suffered  more  divisions  and  new  names  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  Time,  storm  and  fire  have  claimed  most  of  the 
old-time  homesteads  that  sheltered  the  early  families  and  homes 
of  different  architecture  have  risen  where  those  first  dwellings  stood. 
But  in  many  ways  the  land  has  not  changed.  The  beaches  along 
the  sound  still  echo  the  tune  to  the  music  of  the  waves  as  they  did 
nearly  three  centuries  ago.  Ancient  oaks,  locusts  and  tulip  trees,  in 
whose  friendly  shade  the  first  families  lived,  still  spread  their  vener¬ 
able  branches  over  the  secluded  by-ways  that  they  followed.  Cool 
springs  and  laughing  streams  sparkle  in  the  sunlight  as  fresh  and 
beautiful  as  ever. 

One  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  spirit  of  romance  lingers  in  old 
Dosoris  today  as  in  the  past  is  that  its  theme  was  captured  and 
recorded  for  all  time  in  1887  in  a  fascinating  volume  called  The 
Van  G elder  Papers,  written  by  John  Treat  Irving.  This  nephew 
of  the  celebrated  Washington  Irving  lived  at  Red  Spring,  in  Glen 
Cove.  He  had  a  deep  affection  for  the  antique  and  possessed  a  fine 
ability  of  blending  fact  and  fiction  in  a  style  that  makes  fascinating 
reading.  In  these  stories  he  recorded  a  host  of  old  traditions  about 
Dosoris,  Musketa  Cove  and  Cedar  Swamp.  In  them  he  included  just 
enough  of  the  local  atmosphere  with  a  sprinkling  of  old  family  names 
so  that  as  we  read  them  today  it  is  often  impossible  to  separate  the 
traditional  from  the  historical. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  must  leave  Dosoris  and  return  to  review 
the  development  of  Musketa  Cove  during  the  18th  Century.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  early  interests  were  largely  centered  in 
the  mills  that  had  been  built  on  the  various  dams  thrown  across 
the  stream  that  followed  the  valley  from  Cedar  Swamp  into  the 
cove  on  the  east  side  of  Hempstead  Harbor.  The  lands  adjacent  to 
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the  valley  in  which  the  mills  were  located,  and  where  the  merchants 
established  their  shops,  were  rapidly  cleared  and  cultivated.  Large 
farms  with  substantial  dwellings  were  established  along  Town  Path 
and  Duck  Pond  Road,  the  main  highway  to  Oyster  Bay.  The  land 
to  the  south  of  the  ponds  was  also  settled  and  improved  in  the  early 
years  of  this  century.  New  names  were  regularly  appearing  and  many 
of  these  are  prominent  in  the  transactions  of  the  Oyster  Bay  Town 
Meetings. 

Both  at  Musketa  Cove  and  in  the  surrounding  territory  were 
many  followers  of  the  then  new  religious  faith  known  as  the  Society 
of  Friends,  or  Quakers.  The  early  families  of  Underhill,  Feeks  and 
Cocks  were  followers  of  this  faith  which  had  been  promulgated  by 
George  Fox  of  England.  They  first  held  their  services  for  worship 
in  their  homes,  but  after  the  visit  of  George  Fox  to  America  in 
1671-72,  when  he  preached  at  large  out-of-door  meetings  held  at 
Flushing  and  Oyster  Bay,  the  Society  determined  to  erect  Meeting 
Houses  for  worship.  Not  long  after  his  visit  one  was  built  at  Oyster 
Bay  and  in  1725  the  Matinecock  Friends  Meeting  House  was  erected, 
which  building  is  still  standing  and  in  which  descendants  of  the 
original  Friends  hold  services  every  Sunday.  This  was  the  first  place 
of  worship  at  or  near  Musketa  Cove. 

Apparently  the  first  Robert  Coles  at  Musketa  Cove  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  although  various  branches  of  the 
family  belong  to  that  faith  today.  His  father  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Providence  and  we  find  in  the  Town 
Records  that  he  was  Captain  of  a  Foot  Company  in  the  Town  of 
Oyster  Bay  in  1690.  In  this  same  Company  Moses  Mudge  was 
Lieutenant  and  James  Weeks,  Ensign.  In  the  same  volume  we  read: 

“In  ye  9th  m:  1677 

Mathew  Prier  and  his  son  John  Prier  refusing  to  worke 
at  their  fort  at  Oysterbay  and  John  not  training  Robert  Cole 
tooke  away  be  violence  one  cow  prised  at  4£-  12s-  Od.” 

This  does  not  sound  like  the  act  of  a  Quaker. 

The  records  show  that  the  inhabitants  of  Musketa  Cove  were 
actively  interested  in  all  of  the  developments  that  affected  others  in 
the  Colony  in  those  early  days.  As  the  years  passed  they  became 
concerned  over  the  increasing  difficulties  with  the  mother  country  and 
it  is  reported  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  a  company  of 
eighty  men  from  and  about  the  vicinity  of  Musketa  Cove  joined 
General  WoodhulPs  brigade. 

But  in  this  locality  the  ones  who  remained  at  home  suffered 
from  the  war  almost  as  much  as  those  who  shouldered  arms.  British 
and  Hessian  troops  were  quartered  in  the  immediate  locality  of 
Musketa  Cove  and  they  showed  little  concern  even  for  those  who, 
through  fear  of  their  lives  or  otherwise,  professed  loyalty  to  the 
mother  country.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  fear  that  the 
Dosoris  inhabitants  had  of  the  whaleboatmen.  And  these  renegades 
were  just  as  active  in  Musketa  Cove,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  follow- 
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ing  item  included  in  Onderdonk’s  Revolutionary  Incidents  of  Queens 
County: 

“June  28,  1779,  Gain.  Last  week  a  wliale  boat  came  near 
to  Musquito  Cove  to  carry  off  a  boat  lying  there.  Being 
observed  to  approach,  a  few  men  from  the  shore  got  on  board 
unperceived,  with  arms,  and  as  soon  as  the  whale  boat  came 
nigh  enough,  gave  the  rebels  such  a  dose,  that  three  were 
killed  the  first  fire ;  when  they  went  off  with  greatest  precipi¬ 
tation.” 

And  in  the  same  volume  the  following  is  quoted : 

“July  3,  1779,  Riv.  Last  Monday  night  a  party  of  rebels, 
supposed  from  Horse  Neck,  headed  by  one  Benjamin  Kirby, 
(whose  father  lives  on  Long  Island,  near  where  he  landed, 
and  is  known  to  be  an  atrocious  rebel),  at  12  at  night  attacked 
the  house  of  Abraham  Walton,  Esq.,  at  Pembroke,  Musquito 
Cove,  forced  open  the  door  with  the  butt  ends  of  their 
Muskets,  seized  upon  Mr.  Walton’s  person,  who  was  much 
indisposed  in  bed,  used  him  coarsely,  forced  him  to  walk  four 
miles,  plundered  the  house,  took  away  all  the  silver  plate  they 
could  find,  and  demanded  Mrs.  Walton’s  money,  which  she 
delivered.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  neighbors,  as  Dr. 
Brooks,  Albert  Coles  and  eight  more  very  respectable  and 
loyal  inhabitants,  and  carried  them  off  together  to  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  they  were  to  be  interrogated  by  Gen.  Lewis 
Morris — etc.” 

AVith  such  men  at  large  about  Musketa  Cove  during  the  years  of 
war  it  is  not  suprising  that  the  home  folk  found  good  reason  for 
rejoicing  when  peace  was  finally  declared.  We  have  already  men¬ 
tioned  the  victory  feast  held  at  Dosoris  and  in  the  Glen  Cove  Bi-Cen¬ 
tennial  book  it  is  also  stated: 

“There  was  a  dinner  at  Rem  Hegeman’s,  Cedar  Swamp, 
and  a  liberty-pole  was  erected ;  the  festival  terminated  with  a 
dance,  and  the  rain  coming  on,  it  was  continued  ’till  morning, 
so  that  one  of  the  ladies  afterward  said  ‘she’d  been  keeping 
liberty  all  night’.” 

As  previously  stated,  the  population  of  Musketa  Cove  in  the 
decade  after  the  Revolution  was  nearly  250.  In  addition  to  the 
families  already  mentioned  the  names  of  Valentine,  Craft,  Downing, 
Pearsall,  Mott  and  several  others  were  then  well  known  in  the 
locality.  Apparently  the  name  Craft  had  evolved  from  Thornvcraft, 
although  the  family  name  of  Thorne  did  not  come  from  it,  despite 
statements  that  have  been  made  to  that  effect. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  19tli  century  the  natural  beauty 
and  general  convenience  of  this  region  as  a  place  of  residence  or 
resort  for  recreation  in  summer  began  to  attract  many  from  New 
York.  But  many  others  who  might  have  been  attracted  hesitated 
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because  of  the  name  which  led  them  to  believe  that  it  must  have 
originated  from  the  presence  of  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
obnoxious  stinging  insects.  And  no  arguments  by  the  inhabitants, 
explaining  the  Indian  origin  of  the  name,  would  suffice  to  alter  this 
view.  In  1818  it  was  spelled  Musquito  Cove  and  in  1833  it  was 
changed  to  Moscheto  Cove,  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to  lessen 
the  apprehensions  of  some  non-residents.  Therefore  a  public  meeting 
was  held  the  following  year  for  the  express  purpose  of  changing 
the  name.  Many  suggestions  were  made.  Among  them  were  Cirassia, 
Regina  and  Pembroke.  The  home  of  the  Waltons  had  been  known 
as  Pembroke  and  during  the  Revolution  that  name  was  applied  by 
many  to  the  entire  community,  but  it  was  never  generally  adopted. 
During  this  meeting  Glencoe,  the  name  of  a  Scottish  glen,  was  sug¬ 
gested. 

“In  the  confusion  another  party  mistook  the  name  men¬ 
tioned  for  Glen  Cove,  and  loudly  exclaimed:  ‘That’s  it!  that’s 
the  name — we  can  still  say  going  up  to  the  Cove!’  This 
suggestion  received  immediate  approval  and  without  delay 
the  name  Glen  Cove  was  chosen. 

“Thus  a  name  conceived  through  one  man’s  misunder¬ 
standing  has  clung  to  this  community  for  well  over  a  century. 

It  is  descriptive  of  the  locality  and  is,  at  the  time,  highly 
euphonious.” 

By  the  year  1818  the  first  U.  S.  Post  Office  was  established  and 
with  that  event  it  may  be  said  that  the  community  began  to  receive 
its  first  national  recognition.  And  as  the  century  progressed  its 
growth  was  uninterrupted. 

For  some  three  decades  after  its  inauguration  the  railroad  did  not 
have  a  line  to  Glen  Cove  and  commerce  with  New  York  was  conducted 
either  by  steamer  through  Long  Island  Sound  or,  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  to  Hempstead  Branch  (now  Mineola),  partly 
by  stage  and  partly  by  railroad.  Before  the  advent  of  steam  power 
sailing  vessels  were  employed  in  the  Sound. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  steamboats  was  the  Star,  a  small  vessel 
not  more  than  110  feet  in  length  under  command  of  Captain  Elijah 
Peck  of  Flushing.  He  had  two  other  vessels  on  the  line  named  the 
Fox  and  the  Statesman.  These  were  of  about  the  same  size  as  the 
Star.  In  1845  a  larger  vessel,  known  as  the  American  Eagle,  was  run 
to  New  Rochelle,  Cold  Spring  and  Glen  Cove.  This  ship  ran  for  only 
a  few  months,  however.  About  1848  a  steamboat  named  the  Croton 
was  brought  from  the  Hudson  and  used  on  the  Glen  Cove  Route. 
This  was  by  far  the  largest  running  into  Hempstead  Harbor  at  that 
time.  She  continued  in  service  until  1854,  when  a  new  boat  took 
her  place. 

It  was  in  1853  that  the  Glen  Cove  was  built  and  run  on  this  route 
by  her  builder,  Thomas  Collyer  of  New  York.  The  next  steamer 
of  any  consequence  was  the  Long  Island,  built  at  Brooklyn  in  1859. 
She  made  landings  at  Great  Neck,  Sand’s  Point,  Glen  Cove  and  Roslyn. 
After  running  on  this  line  for  about  two  years  she  was  sold  to  the 
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government.  In  1862  the  Arrow  smith  was  running  the  North  Shore 
landings,  and  following  her  was  the  Jessie  M.  Hoyte. 

The  next  large  steamer  on  the  route  was  the  Seawanhdka,  built 
by  B.  C.  Terry  in  1866.  She  was  originally  200  feet  long  but  was 
later  lengthened  about  30  feet.  She  performed  admirably  until  June 
28,  1880,  when  she  took  fire  off  Blackwell’s  Island  and  was  run  ashore 
off  Randall’s  Island  where  many  passengers  escaped.  About  40  were 
lost,  however,  and  the  vessel  was  completely  destroyed. 

Following  the  Seawanhaka  came  the  Idlewild  which  was  built  in 
1871.  She  ran  to  Glen  Cove  for  some  years  and  was  finally  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1901  while  lying  in  winter  quarters  at  Brooklyn. 

One  of  the  last  steamers  of  prominence  was  the  Nantasket  and 
after  her  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  ran  to  New  York  but  none  for 
very  long. 

During  the  years  that  these  steamers  were  running  many  promi¬ 
nent  residents  of  Glen  Cove  and  neighboring  communities  patronized 
them.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  William  Cullen  Bryant  of 
Roslyn;  Park  Goodwin,  also  of  Roslyn;  William  R.  Grace,  one  time 
Mayor  of  New  York  City;  Richard  Dudgeon  of  Locust  Valley,  inventor 
of  one  of  America’s  earliest  steam  wagons;  Charles  E.  Appleby, 
financier;  Charles  A.  Dana,  Editor  of  The  Sun  when  it  was  a  daily 
morning  newspaper;  and  Samuel  L.  M.  Barlow,  attorney  for  the  Erie 
Railroad.  The  last  four  resided  at  Glen  Cove. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  did  not  reach  Glen  Cove  until  1868. 
As  early  as  1837,  however,  they  built  a  line  from  Jamaica  to  Hicks- 
ville  with  a  station  at  Hempstead  Branch  (now  Mineola),  and  resi¬ 
dents  of  Glen  Cove  frequently  went  by  stage  or  drove  there  to  take 
the  train  to  the  city.  From  1834  the  line  ran  from  Jamaica  to 
Brooklyn  and  there  was  no  line  from  Jamaica  to  Long  Island  City 
until  1860.  Then,  of  course,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  to  Man¬ 
hattan  by  ferry  until  1910,  when  the  tunnel  was  completed  and  trains 
were  run  through  to  the  city. 

The  progress  of  the  line  to  Glen  Cove  and  then  on  to  Oyster  Bay 
advanced  as  follows.  In  1864  it  was  completed  from  Mineola  to 
Glen  Head.  In  1868  it  reached  Glen  Cove,  was  built  through  to  Locust 
Valley  in  1871  and  to  Oyster  Bay  in  1889. 

By  the  mid-eighteen  hundreds  many  successful  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries,  had  become  established  in  the  community,  several  churches  had 
been  started,  one  newspaper  The  Glen  Cove  Gazette  was  being  pub¬ 
lished  weekly  and  the  little  settlement  that  Joseph  Carpenter  had 
started  nearly  two  centuries  before  was  a  thriving  center  of  activity. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Glen  Cove  was  organized  as 
early  as  1785.  We  are  told  that  their  first  house  of  worship  was  a 
frame  building  on  the  east  side  of  School  Street,  erected  in  1844,  upon 
land  conveyed  by  deed  with  the  provision  that  the  building  “shall  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Glen  Cove  Methodist  Episcopal  Church”.  In 
1909  the  present  building  commonly  known  as  the  Carpenter  Memorial 
Church  was  erected  upon  the  same  site.  In  1910  this  church  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Glen  Cove  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 
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Before  the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church  in  Glen  Cove 
communicants  of  the  Episcopal  faith  held  services  here  as  early  as 
1820.  Before  that  those  who  desired  to  make  the  journey  attended 
St.  George’s  Church  at  Hempstead.  In  1834  a  house  of  worship  for 
this  faith  was  built  on  Glen  Street.  While  this  building  was  under 
construction  the  name  of  the  community  was  changed  from  Moscheto 
Cove  to  Glen  Cove.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  rector,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  F.  Phillips  received  an  annual  salary  of  200  dollars.  The 
present  church  on  Highland  Road  was  begun  *in  the  fall  of  1938. 

St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Glen  Cove  was  organized 
in  1854  and  incorporated  in  1864.  A  site  for  its  home  upon  the  south 
side  of  Coles  Street  was  purchased  but  in  its  stead  a  site  upon  the 
east  side  of  Glen  Street  was  acquired  about  the  time  of  its  incor¬ 
poration  and  a  frame  building  erected,  to  be  replaced  by  the  present 
stone  structure  in  1899. 

In  1862  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Cedar  Swamp 
purchased  land  on  the  easterly  side  of  Dosoris  Lane.  They  did  not, 
however,  build  upon  this  property  but  sold  or  exchanged  it  for  another 
piece  of  land  a  short  distance  from  the  first  parcel.  Title  to  this 
land  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  frame  building  was  erected  and  used  for  worship.  In 
1899  the  church  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Calvary  Metho¬ 
dist  Episcopal  Church  of  Glen  Cove  and  in  the  year  1913  a  frame 
building  for  worship  was  erected  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of 
Cottage  Row  and  Chestnut  Streets.  This  building  was  later  razed  and 
the  present  brick  structure  erected  on  the  site. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Glen  Cove  was  organized  in 
1869  and  its  first  home  was  erected  in  1876  on  Hendrick  Avenue. 
This  building  was  abandoned  in  1905  when  the  present  frame  building 
was  erected  on  the  northeasterly  corner  of  School  Street  and  North 
Lane. 

The  Congregation  Tifereth  Israel  of  Glen  Cove,  New  York,  was 
organized  in  1899  and  its  synagogue  built  on  the  east  side  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Place  in  1925. 

St.  Hyacinth’s  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in 
1909,  about  which  time  their  house  of  worship  was  erected  on  the 
south  side  of  Cedar  Swamp  Road. 

In  1914  the  Scandinavian  Baptist  Church  of  Glen  Cove  was 
organized  and  in  1919  their  home  of  worship  was  erected  on  the 
north  side  of  Cottage  Row. 

The  First  Baptist  Church  of  Glen  Cove  (colored)  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1919.  Meetings  for  worship  were  first  held  on  the  north  side 
of  South  Street  in  the  old  Ritter  Building  and  their  present  place 
of  worship  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cottage  Row. 

The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  of  Glen  Cove,  New  York, 
was  organized  in  1919  and  incorporated  in  1927.  Its  house  of  worship 
is  now  on  the  north  side  of  Dosoris  Way  and  was  erected  in  1931. 

Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Glen  Cove,  Nassau 
County,  New  York,  was  incorporated  in  1922  and  its  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  Forest  Avenue  in  1924. 
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The  Christian  Missionary  Alliance  Tabernacle  was  incorporated 
in  1924.  Their  house  of  worship  is  on  St.  Andrews  Lane.  • 

In  the  year  1937  the  Saint  Rocco’s  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
incorporated.  Their  house  of  worship  is  on  Third  Street. 

The  Glen  Cove  Fire  Company  was  incorporated  in  1838  and  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times  since  that  date,  until  today  it  can  right¬ 
fully  claim  distinction  as  one  of  the  best  manned  and  equipped 
organizations  of  its  kind  in  any  locality  of  equal  size  on  the  Island. 

In  1855  the  Glen  Cove  Starch  Manufacturing  Company  was 
incorporated,  Wright  Duryea  being  the  active  person  in  the  venture. 
The  factory  stood  at  the  south  side  of  the  lower  mill  dam.  It  grew 
rapidly  until  the  buildings  covered  several  acres  and  eventually  ranked 
as  the  largest  corn  starch  factory  in  the  world.  The  same  interests 
that  supported  the  starch  factory  in  1873  incorporated  the  Glen  Cove 
Syrup  Company.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Wright 
Duryea  conceived  the  idea  of  a  large  trust  of  the  principal  starch 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  which  resulted  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  National  Starch  Company  and  later  the  Corn  Products 
Company. 

The  starch  factory  was  the  largest  manfacturing  company  that 
Glen  Cove  has  ever  had.  For  many  years,  however,  a  large  tin 
factory  was  operated  on  the  south  side  of  Glen  Street  by  Benharn, 
Atwater  and  Company.  This  was  organized  sometime  before  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  this  company 
employed  over  100  men. 

Two  tan  yards  were  in  existence  for  a  few  years  and  carried 
on  a  most  profitable  business. 

The  lands  north  of  the  creek,  opposite  the  site  of  the  starch 
factory,  were  acquired  by  Fayerweather  and  Ladew  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  leather  belts.  This  firm  was  dissolved  in  1905  and  was 
succeeded  by  E.  R.  Ladew  and  Company.  The  buildings  erected  by 
Fayerweather  and  Ladew  are  still  standing  and  now  house  the 
Columbia  Ribbon  and  Carbon  Manufacturing  Company  and  Powers 
Photo  Engraving  Company,  while  the  office  building  of  E.  R.  Ladew 
and  Company  on  The  Place  is  now  the  home  of  the  Glen  Cove  Record- 
Advance. 

Just  before  our  entry  into  World  War  II  the  Wah  Chang  Trading 
Corporation  established  a  large  plant  on  the  north  side  of  the  Glen 
Cove  Creek,  south  of  the  Columbia  Ribbon  and  Carbon  Manufacturing 
Company. 

As  we  have  already  observed  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  many 
casual  everyday  items  to  capture  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  particular 
era  in  the  history  of  any  locality.  And  surprising  as  it  may  at  first 
seem  these  are  often  found  where  some  might  least  expect  them — 
in  the  columns  of  the  press. 

Since  about  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Glen  Cove  has 
had  at  least  one  weekly  paper.  The  first  to  be  really  successful  was 
the  Glen  Cove  Gazette.  Another  that  survived  for  a  short  time  was 
the  Independent.  Following  the  Gazette  came  the  Glen  Cove  Echo, 
which  is  still  being  published  weekly  and  the  Glen  Cove  Record- 
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Advance  which  has  boasted  of  a  good  circulation  for  a  number  of 
years. 

An  issue  of  the  Gazette  dated  November  27,  1858,  is  filled  with 
a  wealth  of  material  that  sheds  light  on  the  life  and  activities  in 
Glen  Cove  during  those  interesting  days. 

This  paper  of  pre-Civil  War  vintage  certainly  did  not  aspire  to 
paint  a  picture  for  the  edification  of  future  generations.  But  on 
every  page  we  read  the  pulse  of  the  times.  There  we  learn  of  the 
progress  the  little  community  was  making,  the  achievements  of  its 
individuals  and  organizations;  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  In  its  advertisements  we  learn  what  trades  and  industries  were 
then  flourishing  and  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  the 
history  of  the  times. 

So  far  as  local  news  is  concerned,  this  issue  proves  somewhat 
disappointing,  there  being  only  two  items  that  might  be  so  classified 
bv' the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  majority  of  items  are 
quoted  from  other  publications  proving  that  while  its  editor,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Lincoln,  did  not  overexert  himself  in  “covering  the  town”  he 
was  unusually  adept  with  the  scissors  and  glue  pot. 

Of  the  two  items  of  so-called  local  news  one,  at  least,  must  have 
been  of  more  than  casual  interest  to  the  town  folk.  It  announced 
plans  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  following  week  at  Glen  Hall  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  action  on  having  the  railroad  continued  to 
Glen  Cove.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the  line  came  no 
farther  than  what  is  now  Mineola.  But  nearly  ten  years  were  to  go 
by  before  their  cherished  dream  would  be  realized. 

Much  of  the  story  of  how  they  lived  in  those  good  old  days  may 
be  interpreted  from  the  advertisements  which  cover  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  paper.  There  were  several  old-time  country  stores 
carrying  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  feed  and  almost  everything 
else  necessary  for  the  housewife  and  her  merchant  or  farmer  husband. 
And  many  of  these  establishments  advertised  that  they  were  “pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  highest  market  prices  for  all  sorts  of  country 
produce.”  In  those  days  the  country  store  was  a  place  to  sell  as 
well  as  to  buy  and  thereby  held  a  double  interest  for  the  local  farming 
folk.  Often  farm  products  were  exchanged  for  oil,  clothing  or  hard¬ 
ware  without  the  passing  of  money  over  the  counter.  Among  the 
proprietors  of  general  stores  advertising  at  the  time  were  Isaac  Coles, 
R.  M.  Bowne,  the  Luyster  Brothers  and  others. 

Some  of  Glen  Cove’s  ambitious  residents  conducted  several  busi¬ 
ness  ventures  simultaneously.  Isaac  Coles  not  only  operated  his 
store,  but  also  practiced  as  a  land  surveyor,  which  activity  later  took 
all  of  his  time,  and  served  as  real  estate  agent.  And  in  subsequent 
years  he  found  time  to  act  as  tax  assessor  for  the  Town  of  Oyster 
Bay,  get  himself  elected  and  spend  one  term  in  the  New  York  State 
Assembly,  act  as  clerk  for  the  state  Senator  from  this  locality,  draw 
wills,  deeds  and  other  legal  papers  and  study  French,  astronomy  and 
botany  on  the  side,  just  to  keep  his  mind  from  going  stale.  We  see 
from  the  advertisements  that  E.  S.  Henderickson  operated  a  livery 
stable  and  at  the  same  time  ran  a  meat  market  while  Samuel  Lewin 
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ran  a  drug  store,  carried  a  complete  line  of  current  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  also  practiced  dentistry,  in  which  capacity  lie  guar¬ 
anteed  to  ‘‘Extract,  Fill  and  Clean  Teeth  at  the  shortest  notice.’ ’ 

There  is  a  notice  of  the  sloop  Margaret  that  ran  from  Glenwood 
Landing  to  the  foot  of  Broom  Street,  New  York,  to  carry  produce 
for  the  local  farming  folk.  This  was  signed  by  George  Downing, 
captain,  and  Robert  R.  Mott,  salesman. 

Another  item  announces  a  stage  running  between  Roslyn  and 
Hempstead  Branch  (Mineola)  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  railroad  to  the  city. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  on  the  pages  of  this  modest 
weekly  paper  is  a  gold  mine  for  the  local  historian.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  are  in  themselves  evidence  of  the  thriving  state  of  Glen  Cove 
at  that  time.  And  we  feel  that  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  offer  our 
heartfelt  thanks  to  Editor  Lincoln  who,  in  humbly  printing  the  every¬ 
day  news  of  the  times,  unwittingly  wrote  history  for  the  future. 

The  growth  of  Glen  Cove  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  This  was 
an  age  of  expanding  horizons  and  great  industrial  development  that 
began  almost  simultaneously  with  the  metamorphosis  in  name,  from 
Moscheta  Cove  to  Glen  Cove,  in  1834.  During  that  same  year  the 
railroad  began  reaching  down  the  Island,  although  over  three  decades 
were  to  pass  before  it  finally  came  to  Glen  Cove.  But  long  before 
it  actually  arrived  the  spirit  of  the  times  had  permeated  the  little 
community  and  worked  its  magic. 

We  have  already  noted  the  establishment  of  many  important 
industries  during  those  days.  We  have  seen  how  the  growing  popula¬ 
tion  built  churches  for  the  ministration  of  its  spiritual  needs.  Many 
trades  and  professions  began  to  flourish  during  those  years  and  the 
first  regularly  established  public  school  was  begun,  it  was  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties  that  the  common  schools  in  this  state  were  being 
supplanted  by  the  modern  system  of  public  schools.  An  act  was 
drawn  and  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1857  establishing  School 
District  No.  5  in  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay,  covering  the  territory  of 
Glen  Cove.  Shortly  after  that  time  the  first  Public  School  building 
was  erected  on  the  southeast  corner  of  School  Street  and  Highland 
Road.  And  on  May  24,  1893  (the  225th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  Glen  Cove)  the  cornerstone  of  a  much  larger  Public  School  building 
was  laid.  This  building  which  has  since  been  torn  down,  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Forest  Avenue  and  Dosoris  Lane. 

The  year  1868  was  of  both  historic  and  historical  importance  in 
Glen  Cove.  As  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  in  that  year  that  the 
railroad  was  built  through  from  Glen  Head.  This  in  itself  would 
have  been  enough  for  great  rejoicing.  But  by  a  happy  coincidence, 
that  year  also  happened  to  mark  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  original  settlement  and  was  therefore  the  time  of  a  great  celebra¬ 
tion.  The  events  that  occurred  during  that  celebration  and  the  names 
of  the  men  and  women  who  participated  are  preserved  for  us  today 
in  a  small  volume  that  was  published  at  the  time. 
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The  prime  mover  in  planning  and  executing  plans  for  this  event 
was  J.  T.  Bowne,  who  was  aided  by  several  committees  of  local  citizens 
who  worked  diligently  for  several  weeks  in  preparation  for  the  great 
day.  Among  the  leading  names  were  those  of  Titus,  Weeks,  Valentine, 
Milnor,  Coles  and  Frost.  In  reading  the  names  of  those  on  committees 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  secondary  place  taken  by  the  women  of 
the  community,  at  least  by  way  of  credit  received,  although  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  lists  indicates  how  really  important  they  were; 
especially  on  the  refreshment  committee.  This  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  six  males  who  were  “assisted”  by  thirty-three  women! 
Further  evidence  of  the  modest  and  retiring  nature  of  the  ladies  in 
those  days  is  found  in  the  statement  that  the  toast  to  the  women 
of  Glen  Cove  was  responded  to  not  by  one  of  their  own  sex,  but  by 
Benjamin  W.  Downing! 

The  24th  of  May  came  upon  Sunday  that  year  so  plans  were 
made  to  hold  the  celebration  on  Saturday,  the  23rd.  That  day  was 
stormy,  however,  and  the  event  was  postponed  until  Monday,  the  25tli. 

The  principal  speaker  was  the  Honorable  Henry  J.  Scudder,  who 
delivered  a  prepared  address  from  which  we  have  quoted  several 
times.  A  number  of  toasts  were  read  and  responded  to  by  leading 
citizens.  And  from  the  statement  afterward  published  it  is  evident 
that  there  were  plenty  of  good  wholesome  refreshments  while  it  is 
obvious  that  temperance  was  the  keynote  throughout  the  whole  affair. 
The  statement  shows  that  this  joyous  crowd  managed  to  consume, 
among  other  edibles,  fifty  bushels  of  clams,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
corned  beef,  about  100  pounds  of  ham,  150  loaves  of  bread,  15  pounds 
of  butter  and  120  cakes. 

Very  appropriately  the  original  Patent  That  had  been  issued  by 
Governor  Andros  in  1677  was  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  near  the 
speaker’s  platform  where  all  might  see  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  celebration  there  was  a  great 
parade  headed  by  a  brass  band  and  with  Company  E  of  the  15th 
Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Militia,  units  of  the  Glen  Cove  Fire 
Company,  several  hundred  school  children  and  the  principal  citizens. 
Many  invited  guests  and  others  from  neighboring  communities  were 
on  hand  to  witness  the  celebration  and  the  number  who  gathered  in 
the  Grove  to  partake  of  refreshments  and  listen  to  the  speeches  were 
estimated  to  be  around  two  thousand.  This  was  an  exceptional  turn¬ 
out  when  we  learn  that  the  population  of  Glen  Cove  at  the  time  was 
about  1500.  The  oldest  local  resident  present  was  Henry  Hyde,  who 
was  then  96.  He  did  not  recall  ever  having  heard  that  the  com¬ 
munity  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1768. 

This  might  be  appropriately  termed  “The  Currier  and  Ives  era”, 
for  it  was  then  that  these  famous  “Printmakers  to  the  American 
People”  were  turning  out  their  now  famous  colored  engravings  that 
depicted  for  future  generations  so  much  that  was  of  interest  in  the 
everyday  activities  of  the  times.  Many  of  the  quaint  and  rustic 
scenes  that  they  portrayed  could  have  been  taken  directly  from  Glen 
Cove  and  its  neighboring  environs.  And  many  actually  were  from 
nearby  Long  Island  localities. 
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Much  of  the  information  that  the  writer  has  gathered  covering 
this  period  is  gleaned  from  diaries  kept  by  his  grandfather,  Isaac 
Coles,  from  1861  to  1896.  While  some  of  these  are  missing,  twenty- 
two  volumes,  covering  as  many  years,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
attic  of  the  old  Coles  homestead  at  7  The  Place.  Although  the  entries 
that  they  contain  are  brief  the  story  that  they  tell  would  provide 
material  for  more  pages  than  are  available  here.  It  is  hoped  that 
someday  we  can  write  of  this  most  interesting  era  as  it  should  be 
described  with  all  of  the  wealth  of  detail  that  must  be  omitted  in  so 
brief  a  sketch  as  this. 

During  the  quarter  century  following  the  bi-centennial  celebration 
in  1868,  the  reputation  of  the  community  as  a  favored  retreat  for 
homes  and  a  convenient  site  for  trade  spread  far.  Many  new  families 
moved  out  from  the  city,  some  merely  for  the  summer  and  others 
to  live  throughout  the  years  in  the  quiet  environment.  Since  1835 
when  the  Pavilion  Hotel  was  built  near  the  entrance  of  the  Harbor, 
where  it  was  convenient  to  the  steamboat  landing,  the  little  com¬ 
munity  became  well  known  as  a  favorite  summer  resort  for  some  of 
New  York’s  most  famous  theatrical  personalities  among  whom  was 
Lillian  Russell.  One  of  these  “actor  folk”  who  liked  Glen  Cove  well 
enough  to  make  it  his  permanent  home  was  Mr.  Charles  T.  Vincent, 
a  man  of  wide  interests  and  exceptional  ability  who  was  admired 
by  all  who  knew  him.  As  actor  and  playwright,  he  established  a 
reputation  during  the  early  years  of  his  life  and  later  had  a  book 
and  antique  shop  in  Glen  Cove  that  was  the  mecca  of  many  who  were 
attracted  not  so  much  by  the  goods  he  had  to  sell  as  by  the  great 
personality  of  the  man  who  sold  them. 

It  was  during  the  latter  decades  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  that 
many  of  the  large  estates,  for  which  Glen  Cove  was  noted,  were  first 
established.  Among  the  men  of  wealth  who  made  their  homes  here 
in  those  years  were  Charles  Pratt,  the  first  of  many  of  the  same 
family  who  have  kept  large  and  most  attractive  estates  in  this 
locality  ever  since. 

The  year  1893  marked  the  225th  anniversary  of  settlement,  and 
the  24th  of  May  called  for  another  great  celebration.  This  time 
there  was  a  very  special  reason  for  rejoicing  since  that  was  the  date 
chosen  for  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  school  at  the  corner 
of  Forest  Avenue  and  Dosoris  Lane.  This  pretentious  fifty  thousand 
dollar  building  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  building  on  the  corner 
of  Highland  Road  and  School  Street  which  had  been  erected  when 
the  school  district  was  established. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  during  the  twenty-five  years 
since  the  last  celebration  most  of  the  men  who  had  actively  par¬ 
ticipated  had  passed  away  or  were  unable  to  serve  and  oniy  two 
names  appearing  on  the  former  committee  were  to  be  found  among 
the  officers  for  the  latter  celebration.  These  were  Isaac  Coles  and 
Isaac  Townsend.  At  that  time  there  were  about  600  pupils  in  the 
school  and  13  teachers,  including  the  Principal. 

There  was  a  parade  and  an  address  by  the  Honorable  William 
.T.  Youngs  in  addition  to  the  ceremony  at  the  site  of  the  school. 
Refreshments  were  also  served,  as  on  the  previous  occasion.  Many 
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of  the  young  people  who  marched  in  that  parade  and  attended  classes 
in  the  school  building  during  its  first  year  of  existence  are  now 
living  in  Glen  Cove  and  remember  the  celebration,  although  their 
numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing. 

The  public  school  system  in  Glen  Cove  has  kept  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  community  and  there  has  been  great  expansion  in 
both  the  numbers  of  the  faculty  and  the  buildings. 

Today  the  once  modern  school  house  of  1893  is  gone,  and  in 
its  place  new  and  up-to-date  buildings  have  been  erected.  In  addition 
to  three  large  school  buildings  near  the  old  site  at  the  corner  of 
School  Street  and  Dosoris  Lane,  are  the  Coles  School,  the  Landing 
School  and  the  South  School  in  other  parts  of  the  City. 

For  several  decades  St.  Patrick’s  School,  under  the  guidance  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Church,  has  steadily  grown  in  number  and  is  a  parochial 
school  of  the  first  rank. 

At  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  City,  on  the  Duck  Pond  Road, 
is  located  Friends’  Academy,  a  school  incorporated  in  1877  under 
the  name  of  Friends’  College  by  Gideon  Frost.  Several  small  private 
schools  have  existed  from  time  to  time. 

By  this  time  the  community  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of 
a  public  library  and  in  1894,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  School  District 
No.  5  of  the  Town  of  Oyster  Bay,  a  resolution  was  adopted  establish¬ 
ing  the  Glen  Cove  Public  Library  and  a  board  of  five  trustees.  This 
library  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1897. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Glen  Cove  was  beginning 
to  lose  much  of  its  more  rural  atmosphere  of  earlier  years  and  some 
of  its  original  individuality  was  passing  due  to  the  proximity  of 
the  great  City  of  New  York.  The  children  of  many  who  had  come 
from  across  the  ocean  to  work  on  the  estates  were  growing  up  in 
the  community  with  the  children  of  the  older  residents  and  their 
names  were  fast  becoming  established  as  among  the  leaders  in  many 
important  local  affairs.  While  the  first  settlers  were  from  England 
the  blood  of  other  nations  was  mixing  with  the  original  stock. 

From  Ireland,  Italy,  Germany,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  Greece, 
Poland,  Russia  and  many  other  countries  came  men  and  women  whose 
children  and  grandchildren  were  to  figure  among  the  important 
personalities  of  Glen  Cove.  Colored  people,  many  of  whose  ancestors 
had  been  slaves  in  the  homes  of  the  early  families,  and  who  had 
taken  on  some  of  the  old  family  names,  were  also  entering  into  the 
life  of  the  community. 

In  1917  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  and  Glen  Cove  became  a  city,  leaving  the  Township  of  Oyster 
Bay.  The  first  Mayor  of  the  new  City  of  Glen  Cove  was  the  Honor¬ 
able  James  E.  Burns  who,  with  his  Council,  took  their  oath  of  office 
on  January  1,  1918,  just  a  few  weeks  short  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  first  settlement. 

Today,  nearly  three  decades  after  its  incorporation  as  a  city, 
the  little  community  that  Joseph  Carpenter  and  his  associates  founded 
over  two  and  three-quarters  centuries  ago  has  grown  beyond  anything 
that  he  could  have  pictured  in  his  wildest  dreams. 
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It  has  survived  five  bloody  wars,  giving  the  flower  of  its  youth 
to  march  in  the  ranks.  Many  years  have  now  passed  since  the  last 
veterans  of  the  G.A.K.  paraded  through  School  and  Glen  Streets  on 
Memorial  Day,  but  numerous  little  American  flags  still  wave  in  the 
cemeteries  on  that  day  in  silent  tribute  to  those  brave  sons  who 
marched  for  the  union. 


Glen  Cove  High  School 


Memories  of  the  last  two  great  wars  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds 
to  require  more  than  casual  mention,  except  to  say  that  the  names 
of  those  who  served  from  Glen  Cove  are  to  be  found  on  the  Honor 
Rolls  with  many  a  gold  star  affixed  to  remind  us  of  those  who  paid 
with  the  last  measure.  In  these  names,  if  nowhere  else,  is  ample 
evidence  that  our  citizens  of  today  possess  the  same  courage  that 
was  in  the  hearts  of  those  brave  pioneers  who  cleared  the  land  and 
built  their  homes  here  in  1668. 

All  but  one  of  the  beautiful  mill  ponds  that  once  graced  the  valley 
are  gone.  The  picturesque  mills  have  fallen  into  disuse  and  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  great  starch  factory  remains  only  in  the  memory 
of  a  few  old  timers  and  the  palatial  estates  that  graced  the  land 
along  the  shores  of  the  Harbor  and  Sound  are  fast  disappearing. 

Like  every  community  of  its  kind  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
the  City  of  Glen  Cove  is  entering  a  new  era  of  growth  and  change. 
Its  population  today  is  approaching  15,000,  some  ten  times  that  of  the 
year  1868 — the  bi-centennial.  Hundreds  of  newT  names  and  strange 
faces  are  found  in  place  of  the  old. 
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But  this  is  the  price  that  any  community  must  pay  for  progress 
and  it  should  be  accepted  with  justifiable  pride.  Today  the  City 
of  Glen  Cove  can  boast  of  one  of  the  finest  beaches  and  parks  any¬ 
where  on  the  North  Shore  of  Long  Island.  Morgan  Memorial  Park, 
embracing  land  once  restricted  to  the  few  of  wealth,  may  now  be 
enjoyed  by  all  who  live  within  the  City.  There  they  may  play  in  the 
shade  of  century-old  oaks  and  beeches  that  were  once  the  pride  of 
the  exclusive  few. 

Country  Clubs,  moving  picture  theatres,  ball  parks,  good  stores 
and  dozens  of  other  modern  attractions  are  readily  available. 

While  several  of  the  great  estates  are  gone  there  are  still  many 
beautiful  homes  along  the  shore  and  everywhere  there  are  stately 
trees  of  which  the  inhabitants  may  be  proud. 

Yet,  despite  the  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  the 
inevitable  passing  of  the  old  landmarks  there  still  remains  enough 
of  the  old  time  atmosphere  to  recall  the  days  of  long  ago.  The  names 
of  many  of  the  early  inhabitants,  such  as  Carpenter,  Coles,  and 
Valentine  live  today  on  street  signs  in  the  City.  And  many  other 
streets  remind  us  of  the  past.  There  is  “The  Place”  where  the  first 
settlers  laid  out  their  “Home  Lotts”;  “Town  Path”  is  the  highway 
leading  to  Oyster  Bay  as  in  the  old  times  when  inhabitants  of 
Musketa  Cove  followed  it  to  Town  Meetings.  There  is  also  Mill 
Hill  at  the  foot  of  which  the  first  lumber  mill  was  built  in  the  early 
days  of  Glen  Cove. 

Some  other  names  have  changed.  “Rattlesnake  Hollow”  has 
become  “Pearsall  Avenue”,  “Sheep  Pen  Point”  has  become  “Garvies 
Point”  and  “Cape  Breton  Road”  is  now  “Landing  Road”  although 
the  steamboat  landing  has  long  since  disappeared. 

As  we  have  previously  mentioned,  most  of  the  first  homesteads 
are  also  gone,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one  family  still 
occupies  the  same  land  upon  which  its  ancestors  settled  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  These  are  Sterling  Mudge  and  his 
son  William  whose  ancestor  Moses  Mudge  settled  here  in  1674. 

So  far  as  the  original  Indian  inhabitants  are  concerned  there  are 
none  living  here  today  who  can  rightfully  claim  descent  from  one 
of  these.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  there  a  marked  grave  within 
the  limits  of  the  City  to  show  where  they  were  laid  to  rest.  But  in 
the  banks  along  the  roads  leading  to  Hempstead  Harbor  and  on  top 
of  the  sandbanks  that  line  the  shore  are  outcroppings  of  shells  that 
show  where  these  original  lords  of  the  soil  enjoyed  their  bivalve 
feasts  and  where  their  wigwams  stood  in  centuries  gone  by. 

And  of  the  trees  that  grow  in  the  dooryards  of  the  present  city 
there  are  a  few  that  can  boast  of  having  weathered  the  storms  of 
two  and  some  perhaps  nearly  three  centuries.  These  are  the  great 
oaks  and  beeches.  '  The  locusts  were  introduced  by  the  first  settlers 
and  now  seedling  offsprings  of  those  first  hoary  giants  reach  to  heaven 
in  defiance  of  blizzard,  hurricane  and  thunderbolt.  These  alone  are 
the  only  living  forms  that  have  survived  the  flight  of  years.  Among 
them  are  a  few  individual  species  that  have  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  little  settlement  of  cabins  and  its  evolution  into  the  city  that 
now  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era — the  Atomic  Age. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Nineteenth  Century 


HE  nineteenth  century  marked  an  era  of  continued  growth  for 


Long  Island.  The  Revolution  had  left  the  nation  torn  with 


internal  strife  between  Tories  and  Whigs.  The  War  of  1812, 
however,  brought  these  elements  together  to  fight  England  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  the  postwar  period  found  Americans  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  generation  united  in  a  common  resolve  to  live 
peacefully  together  and  together  raise  the  American  standard  of 


living. 


For  a  detailed  picture  of  Long  Island  following  the  second  war 
one  must  turn  to  other  chapters,  such  as  those  on  whaling,  the 
churches  and  the  individual  towns.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  island,  the  weight  of  population  began  to  materialize 
at  the  westerly  end.  With  this  change  came  a  shift  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  island’s  three  counties.  In  1771  the  population  of 
the  island,  totalling  22,881  as  compared  to  18,726  for  New  York  City, 
was  divided  as  follows:  Suffolk  11,676,  Queens  8744,  and  Kings 
(future  Brooklyn)  onty  2461.  When  the  State  of  New  York  was 
created,  Suffolk  County  was  entitled  to  five  delegates,  Queens  four  and 
Kings  but  two.  That  was  in  1777. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812  the  population  of  Suffolk 
County  had  increased  to  21,113,  that  of  Queens  to  19,336,  and  Kings 
to  8303.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  at  this  time  the  value  of 
taxable  property  in  Kings  County  had  reached  $2,456,061  as  com¬ 
pared  to  Suffolk’s  $3,742,264,  thus  showing  a  per  capita  valuation 
in  the  future  west-end  city  of  $295  against  Suffolk’s  $177,  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  reflected  the  approach  of  Brooklyn  and  its  neighboring 
towns  towards  common  cityhood  and  eventual  absorption  into  a  world 
metropolis. 

The  population  of  Suffolk  County  in  1810  was  divided  among  its 
nine  towns  (Babylon  was  not  created  until  1872)  as  follows:  Brook- 
haven  4176,  East  Hampton  1484,  Huntington  4424,  Islip  835,  River- 
head  1711,  Shelter  Island  329,  Smithtown  1592,  Southampton  3899, 
and  Southold  2613.  That  of  Queens  County  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Flushing  2730,  Jamaica  2110,  Newtown  2437,  Hempstead  5804, 
Oyster  Bay  4725,  and  North  Hempstead  (created  in  1784  from  Hemp¬ 
stead)  2750.  Thus  the  three  latter  towns  which  were  .  eighty-eight 
years  later  to  comprise  the  County  of  Nassau  contained  in  1810  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  half  the  total  population  of  Queens. 

Simply  to  here  show  the  trend  of  the  growth  of  population  which 
set  in  immediately  after  the  War  of  1812  and  which  has  continued 
in  ever  greater  strides  to  the  present  day,  the  census  figures  of  1910, 
approximately  a  century  later,  are  given  as  follows:  Kings  County 
1,634,351,  Queens  County  284,041,  Nassau  County  83,930,  and  Suffolk 
County  96,138,  a  total  population  for  the  island  in  1910  of  2,098,460. 
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Brooklyn  had  grown  from  a  ferry  terminal  into  a  thriving  though 
still  small  community  some  years  before  the  Revolution  and  was  so 
far  advanced  by  the  year  1816  as  to  be  incorporated  as  a  village.  To 
Fulton  Ferry,  the  chief  route  for  farmers  and  other  Long  Islanders 
traveling  to  and  from  New  York,  Brooklyn  owed  its  early  develop¬ 
ment.  On  May  10,  1814,  one  of  America’s  first  steam  ferryboats,  the 
Nassau,  was  installed  here  to  handle  the  ever-increasing  traffic  across 
the  East  River.  A  few  years  thereafter  other  lines  were  opened. 

A  contributing  factor  to  Brooklyn’s  rapid  growth  following  the 
War  of  1812  was  its  share  of  the  maritime  trade  which  during  the 
first  decade  after  the  war  gave  New  York  permanent  supremacy  among 
American  seaports  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  As  New  York’s 
commerce  increased,  finally  exceeding  that  of  the  erstwhile  leading 
port  of  Philadelphia,  not  alone  Brooklyn  but  all  Long  Island  although 
to  a  much  lesser  degree  received  direct  benefit. 

In  Brooklyn  were  built  docks  and  warehouses  to  handle  the  Long 
Island  manufactured  and  grown  products  which  were  brought  there 
for  export.  Here  the  government  had  purchased  a  large  river-front 
tract  in  1801  on  which  to  establish  a  navy  yard.  It  was  not  built, 
however,  until  some  years  later.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  large 
shipyards,  some  of  them  founded  years  before,  soon  became  among 
the  most  active  along  the  eastern  coast.  New  homes  were  erected  to 
house  their  employees.  New  stores  were  opened  to  serve  them.  With 
the  increase  in  commerce  came  more  industries  and  business  houses 
associated,  with  ships  and  shipping. 

Although  the  population  of  Kings  County  remained  below  that 
of  either  Queens  or  Suffolk  County  for  some  years,  the  relatively 
small  area  near  Fulton  Ferry  which  was  the  village  of  Brooklyn  was 
perhaps  even  then  more  thickly  settled  than  any  other  part  of  the 
island.  Here  at  the  corner  of  Concord  and  Adams  streets  in  1816 
was  opened  the  first  elementary  public  school  on  Long  Island.  In 
1823  the  Apprentice  Library,  Brooklyn’s  first  such  institution,  was 
founded.  The  following  year  was  erected  a  building  to  house  its 
books,  to  provide  a  lecture  hall  for  the  community  and  a  meeting 
place  for  the  village  officers. 

Brooklyn  was  chartered  a  city  on  April  10,  1834.  From  then  on 
it  became  ever  less  a  recognized  part  of  Long  Island  and,  finally,  in 
1898  was  absorbed  into  Greater  New  York  as  the  Borough  of  Kings. 
Similarly,  Long  Island  City  and  surrounding  territory,  which  had 
grown  on  a  smaller  scale  in  much  the  same  way  as  its  neighbor  to  the 
south,  became  the  greater  city’s  Borough  of  Queens.  Since  this 
annexation,  contemporary  with  the  creation  of  Nassau  County  from 
the  easterly  part  of  what  had  been  Queens  County,  the  two  city 
boroughs  have  steadily  become  more  metropolitan  in  character  and 
interest  although  some  communities  therein,  such  as  Flatlands  in 
Kings  and  Flushing  in  Queens,  have  retained  a  certain  traditional 
individuality. 

George  Townsend  of  Queens  County,  who  had  served  one  term  as 
Long  Island’s  representative  in  Congress,  was  re-elected  in  1817  and 
with  him  Tredwell  Scudder  of  Suffolk  County.  In  1819,  Silas  Wood, 
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the  historian,  a  native  of  Hnntington,  was  chosen  as  the  island’s  sole 
representative  and  was  re-elected  four  consecutive  times  thereafter, 
serving  until  1829  when  he  was  succeeded  by  James  Lent  of  Queens 
County. 

No  resident  of  Kings  County  was  elected  to  this  office  until  1831 
when  John  T.  Bergen  was  chosen  to  serve  with  Lent.  Abel  Hunting- 
ton  of  Suffolk  succeeded  them  in  1833  and  was  re-elected  two  years 
later.  Elected  in  1837  and  again  in  1839  was  Thomas  B.  Jackson  of 
Queens  who  in  1841  was  succeeded  by  Charles  A.  Floyd  of.  Suffolk. 
Selah  B.  Strong  of  Suffolk  and  Henry  C.  Murphy  of  Kings  (future1 
mayor  and  also  a  renowned  historian)  were  elected  representatives  in 
1843  and  John  W.  Lawrence  of  Queens  in  1845,  to  be  succeeded  in  1847 
by  Frederick  W.  Lord  of  Suffolk  County  and  Henry  C.  Murphy  of 
Kings.  In  1849  John  A.  King  of  Queens  and  David  A.  Bokee  of 
Kings  were  elected. 

A  new  State  constitution  was  framed  at  a  convention  which  con¬ 
vened  November  10,  1821,  the  Long  Island  delegates  being:  from 
Suffolk,  Usher  H.  Moore,  Ebenezer  Sage  and  Joshua  Smith;  from 
Queens,  Rufus  King,  Nathaniel  Seaman  and  Elbert  H.  Jones,  and 
from  Kings,  John  Lefferts. 

As  the  Brooklyn  and  other  communities  on  the  East  River 
assumed  greater  importance  in  commerce  and  industry,  a  less  con¬ 
centrated  growth  in  farming,  whaling  and  manufacture  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  other  parts  of  Long  Island.  Sag  Harbor  at  the  east  end 
had  taken  the  lead  as  a  port  of  entry  principally  because  of  her 
expanding  whaling  interests.  At  the  same  time  shipyards  increased 
in  number  and  capacity  especially  along  the  north  shore.  Sag  Harbor, 
Port  Jefferson,  Setauket,  Northport,  Huntington,  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
(then  known  as  Coldspring),  Oyster  Bay,  Port  Washington  and  Flush¬ 
ing  were  active  in  this  field. 

In  many  villages  various  lines  of  manufacture  were  inaugurated. 
Riverhead  had  its  iron  foundry.  Paper  mills  were  established  here 
and  there  about  the  island.  Roslyn  had  one  of  the  very  earliest  in 
America.  Fulling  mills  to  process  the  wool  which  came  from  Long 
Island  sheep  were  common  in  both  Queens  and  Suffolk  Counties. 
Numerous  other  small  plants  produced  a  varied  assortment  of  articles 
and  wares  for  both  domestic  consumption  and  export.  Planing  and 
moulding  mills  which  specialized  in  various  items  of  wooden  ware 
were  located  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other. 

At  the  same  time  agriculture  experienced  a  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion.  The  leading  crops  were  for  many  years  Indian  corn,  oats  and 
wheat  in  that  order.  Rye  and  buckwheat  were  grown  in  lesser  quan¬ 
tities  as  also  were  potatoes.  In  1840  potatoes  to  the  extent  of  480,162 
bushels  were  raised  on  the  island,  according  to  United  States  census 
figures  which  showed  Queens  County  leading  with  214,121  bushels, 
Suffolk  170,236  and  Kings  95,805. 

Other  statistics  for  this  year,  taken  from  the  same  source,  show 
that  Kings  County  had  by  then  surpassed  the  other  counties  in  popu¬ 
lation,  the.  figures  being :  Kings  47,613,  Suffolk  32,469  and  Queens 
30,324,  giving  the  island  a  total  population  of  110,406.  Suffolk,  how- 
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ever,  had  7959  farmers,  Queens  had  6138  and  Kings  but  3324.  In 
manufactures  and  trades  Kings  led  with  6160  as  against  1612  for 
Queens  and  1127  for  Suffolk.  Here  are  some  other  figures  for  the 
same  year: 


Suffolk 

Queens 

Kings 

Total 

Horses  and  mules  . . . 

5,473 

6,517 

3,019 

15,009 

Neat  cattle  . 

22,236 

14,181 

5,978 

42,395 

Sheep . 

46,751 

26,477 

48 

73,326 

Swine . 

20,534 

21,518 

8,360 

50,412 

Wheat,  bushels  . 

105,778 

97,741 

24,964 

228,483 

Oats,  bushels  . 

258,218 

348,447 

72,460 

679,125 

Rye,  bushels . 

79,023 

105,399 

8,537 

192,959 

Buckwheat,  bushels . . 

42,707 

64,027 

3,933 

110,667 

Indian  Corn,  bushels. 

355,314 

336,401 

81,824 

773,549 

Wool,  pounds . 

84,008 

43,200 

150 

127,358 

Potatoes,  bushels  . . . 

170,236 

214,121 

95,805 

480,162 

Hay,  tons  . 

42,891 

31,437 

5,437 

79,765 

Wood,  cords  sold  . . . 

66,023 

9,787 

75,810 

Five  years  later,  in  1845,  the  population  of  Suffolk  County  had 
increased  to  34,579  which  was  still  in  excess  of  Queens’  population 
which  stood  at  31,849,  but  that  of  Kings  had  jumped  to  78,691,  giving 
the  island  a  total  population  of  144,119  which  by  1880  had  increased 
to  743,957  divided  as  follows:  Kings  509,495,  Queens  90,574,  and  Suf¬ 
folk  53,888.  The  census  of  1890  for  the  first  time  placed  the  island’s 
population  at  more  than  a  million,  the  figure  being  1,029,097,  of  which 
Kings  now  had  838,547,  Queens  128,059,  and  Suffolk  62,491. 

An  important  industry  on  Long  Island  during  most  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  that  of  cutting  and  shipping  cordwood.  Thousands 
of  residents  of  the  island,  especially  in  Suffolk  County,  found  part- 
time  employment  cutting  firewood  for  New  York  and  other  markets. 
Farmers’  teams  and  wagons  were  kept  busy  for  several  months  each 
winter  carting  cordwood  to  landings  along  the  Sound  shore.  A  large 
fleet  of  coastwise  sloops  and  schooners  were  engaged  during  part  of 
each  year  transporting  the  cordwood  from  these  landings  to  New 
York  and  other  points  where  it  was  used  as  fuel.  The  brickyards  up 
the  Hudson  River  used  great  quantities  of  this  wood  for  baking- 
bricks.  For  the  year  1840,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  Suffolk 
County  alone  sold  66,023  cords. 

Long  Island’s  cordwood  industry  had  its  beginning  in  the  very 
earliest  colonial  days.  It  grew  in  importance  with  the  growth  of 
New  York  and  was  still  a  thriving  industry  during  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Over  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  it  provided  employment  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  island’s 
male  population.  It  was  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  section  of 
the  island.  Farmers  and  boat-owners  along  the  south  shore  shared 
in  the  business. 

Another  industry  which  came  naturally  to  Long  Island  and  which 
reached  a  new  high  point  during  the  past  century  was  commercial 
fishing.  Excepting  neither  cordwood  nor  whales,  salt-water  fish  have 
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brought  greater  financial  returns  to  Long  Island  over  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  natural  product.  Unlike  the  cordwood  and  whaling 
industries,  commercial  fishing,  including  that  of  shellfish,  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  importance  to  the  present  and  today  represents 
an  investment  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 

Like  this  industry,  agriculture  which  had  an  equally  early  begin¬ 
ning  on  the  island,  has  continued  to  increase  and  to  thrive  to  the 
present  day  and  in  Suffolk  County  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Nassau  it 
is  still  among  the  most  important  industries.  It  has  gradually  how¬ 
ever  become  more  specialized,  the  island’s  two  leading  crops  now 
being  the  famous  Long  Island  potato  and  cauliflower.  In  other 
chapters  these  industries  are  dealt  with  in  greater  detail. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  population  and  industry  that  Long  Island 
showed  marked  advances  during  the  nineteenth  century.  As  American 
culture  began  to  grow  from  long  dormant  roots,  Long  Island  made 
its  contribution  in  native-born  scholars,  poets  and  artists.  East 
Hampton  in  1784  gave  the  State  its  first  academy.  This  was  Clinton 
Academy,  named  for  the  State’s  first  governor.  Erasmus  Hall 
Academy  in  Brooklyn  was  established  three  years  later  and  at  Jamaica 
in  1790  was  founded  Union  Hall  Academy  which,  however,  survived 
only  a  few  years.  Oyster  Bay  established  an  academy  in  1802,  while 
Huntington  did  so  a  short  time  later.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  number 
of  these  institutions  were  being  successfully  operated  on  the  island 
before  the  State  created  common  school  districts  in  1813. 

Long  Island’s  first  newspaper,  the  Long  Island  Herald,  was 
founded  at  Sag  Harbor  by  David  Frotliingham  in  1791.  That  same 
year  marked  the  birth  of  John  Howard  Payne,  whose  childhood  home 
which  inspired  his  writing  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  still  stands  at  East 
Hampton.  Payne’s  father  was  a  teacher  at  Clinton  Academy.  Here 
at  East  Hampton  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  was  operated 
by  the  wife  of  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  Beechers  were  the  parents  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
who  was  to  become  famous  as  the  author  of  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”, 
and  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  who  became  one  of  America’s  leading 
clergymen.  Contemporary  with  the  Beechers’  residence  at  East  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Nathaniel  Dominy  was  there  making  clocks  which  are  today  con¬ 
sidered  among  the  finest  of  that  period. 

At  Huntington  in  1795  was  born  John  Bloodfield  Jervis  who  was 
to  build  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  first  railroad  bridge  in  America.  The 
same  year  at  South  Haven  was  born  William  Edward  Woodruff  who 
was  to  become  one  of  the  Middle  West’s  pioneer  journalists  and 
founder  of  The  Arkansas  Gazette.  In  1819  at  West  Hills,  south  of 
Huntington,  Walt  Whitman  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  his  parents’ 
farmhouse  which  is  still  standing.  As  he  grew  up,  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  at  Setauket  the  Mount  brothers,  Shepard  and  William,  per¬ 
haps  unbeknoAvn  to  the  future  world  poet  of  West  Hills,  were  already 
painting  landscapes  near  their  north  shore  birthplace.  Their  uncle, 
Micah  Hawkins,  who  kept  a  store  at  Setauket,  wrote  America’s  first 
opera,  The  Saw  Mill,  which  was  produced  at  Wallack’s  Chatham 
Square  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1824.  Across  the  Sound  at  Litch- 
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field,  Connecticut,  Tapping  Reeve,  a  native  of  South  Haven,  Long 
Island,  was  teaching  law  at  America’s  first  law  school  which  he  had 
founded  in  1784.  Reeve  also  served  as  chief  justice  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut. 

The  Smithtown  Public  Library  was  founded  in  1828  and  here,  a 
few  years  later,  was  established  a  debating  society  of  which  Walt 
Whitman,  then  teaching  school  at  Smithtown,  was  secretary.  After 
leaving  Smithtown  Whitman  founded  The  Long  Islander  in  his  native 
town  of  Huntington.  At  this  time  William  Cobbett,  famous  English 
author,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Peter  Porcupine,  was  living  in 
the  former  Governor  Dongan  homestead  at  what  is  now  New  Hyde 
Park  in  Nassau  County.  In  1825  Long  Island’s  first  magazine,  The 
Journal  of  Philosophy,  was  founded  at  Huntington.  On  April  19, 
1831,  Mary  Louise  Booth,  daughter  of  the  village  miller,  was  born 
at  Yaphank.  She  was  to  become  the  first  editor  of  Harper’s  Bazaar 
in  1867  but  before  that  her  fame  as  a  writer  and  scholar  was  to  be 
world  wide. 

The  period  between  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Civil  War  was  one 
of  high  attainment  in  many  fields  for  Long  Islanders,  native  born 
as  well  as  those  who  had  chosen  the  island  as  their  home.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  purchased  an  estate  at  Roslyn  in  1844,  named  it  Cedar- 
mere  and  here  wrote  many  of  his  most  famous  poems.  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  became  a  resident  of  Sag  Harbor,  invested  in  whaling 
and  here  wrote  several  of  his  famous  adventure  stories.  Margaret 
Fuller,  among  America’s  leading  writers  of  her  day,  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Bryant  home  in  Roslyn.  She,  her  husband  and  child  lost 
their  lives  at  Fire  Island  in  1850  when  the  ship  on  which  they  were 
returning  from  Europe  was  wrecked. 

The  history  of  Long  Island  during  most  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  story  of  ships  and  sailors.  There  is  no  record 
of  a  single  clipper  ship  ever  having  been  built  here,  due  mainly  to 
lack  of  deep-water  harbors  and  to  a  scarcity  of  timber  trees  which 
had  once  been  common  to  the  area.  But  the  island  won  fame  for 
its  schooners,  barks,  barkentines,  brigs,  brigantines,  sloops  and  cat- 
boats.  Roslyn  became  renowned  for  producing  a  racing  craft  known 
as  the  Roslyn  yawl.  In  smaller  designs  was  the  famous  Seaford 
skiff,  built  at  Seaford  on  the  south  shore  of  Nassau  County. 

During  the  California  Gold  Rush,  many  a  Long  Island  ship,  built 
for  whaling,  was  used  to  transport  prospectors  around  Cape  Horn 
or  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  where  its  passengers  traveled  overland 
to  the  Pacific  and  up  the  west  coast  to  San  Francisco.  More  than 
one  ship  which  rounded  the  Horn  to  finally  reach  ’Frisco  Bay  was 
there  abandoned  to  rot  away.  Thus  Long  Island  timber  gradually 
blended  with  the  soil  of  the  western  seaport  just  as  many  Long 
Islanders  themselves  joined  with  the  people  of  other  states  to  take 
root  and  help  create  the  white  population  of  California.  Today  many 
old  Long  Island  family  names  are  found  among  the  people  of  that 
State. 

The  island  has  been  associated  with  yacht  racing  from  the  earliest 
years.  When  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  oldest  surviving  such 
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institution  in  America,  was  organized  in  1844,  Long  Islanders  were 
among  the  charter  members.  Although  from  the  start  this  club  used 
the  Long  Island  Sound  for  its  squadron  runs  and  regattas,  some  of 
its  members,  going  in  for  smaller  craft  such  as  sloops  and  catboats, 
established  racing  quarters  on  Great  South  and  other  bays  which 
indent  the  island’s  shores.  Islip  became  the  center  of  small  boat 
racing  for  the  south  shore.  Greenport  was  the  capital  for  similar 
racing  on  Peconic  Bay.  While  north  shore  boat  builders  continued  to 
launch  larger  craft,  on  Great  South  Bay  from  Babylon  to  Bellport 
small  shipyards  began  turning  out  light  draught  sailboats  suitable 
for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bays. 

An  entry  in  the  diary  of  Daniel  M.  Tredwell  of  Hempstead  for 
Saturday,  July  7,  1840,  re'ads:  “The  Fourth  of  July  was  uneventful. 
Went  to  White  Hill  to  see  boat  race  between  Dr.  Richard  Udall’s 
yacht  of  Babylon  and  Tom  Raynor’s  sloop.  They  sailed  from  White 
Hill  to.  Fire  Island  Inlet.  Raynor  was  the  winner.”  It  is  possible 
that  Raynor’s  sloop  was  a  product  of  “Uncle”  Daniel  Smith’s  Free¬ 
port  yard  which  was  then  turning  out  speedy  single-stickers.  That 
Smith’s  boats  were  durable  as  well  as  fast  is  a  matter  of  record  for 
in  1840  he  launched  the  sea-going  sloop  Plough  Boy  of  which  Tredwell 
wrote  in  1904:  “The  old  Plough  Boy  is  still  doing  service  as  an  oyster 
boat.” 

Some  of  the  New  York  Yracht  Club’s  earliest  racing  vessels  were 
produced  at  Long  Island  shipyards,  including  the  speedy  single-sticker 
Irene,  built  for  Colonial  John  D.  Johnson  of  Islip  by  W.  J.  Rowland 
at  Port  Jefferson.  Near  this  yard  had  been  established  in  1837  the 
sail-loft  of  R.  H.  Wilson  whose  sails  were  destined  to  become  famous 
and  were  to  be  used  by  more  than  one  American  defender  in  the 
international  yacht  races.  The  first  of  these  racers  to  participate  in 
the  international  matches,  the  America,  used  Wilson’s  sails. 

The  America  itself  was  the  product  of  a  Long  Island  ship 
designer,  George  Steers  of  Williamsburgh,  in  what  is  now  Brooklyn. 
She  was  built,  however,  across  the  East  River  on  lower  Manhattan 
Island  where  it  was  more  convenient  for  her  owners,  a  group  of 
New  York  businessmen,  to  watch  her  take  form.  The  America,  a 
ninety-five  foot  two-masted  schooner,  was  fashioned  after  the  sea¬ 
worthy,  speedy  pilot-boats  which  Steers  had  specialized  in.  Wilson’s 
sails  were  revolutionary  in  their  shape  and  size.  Incidentally,  the 
patterns  for  the  America’s  sails  are  still  sacredly  preserved  on  the 
wallboards  of  Wilson’s  little  shop  at  Port  Jefferson. 

The  story  of  the  America’s  triumph  is  well  known.  Steers  accom¬ 
panied  the  crew  which  sailed  her  across  the  ocean  for  the  Royal 
Regatta  of  1851.  There,  ridiculed  by  English  yachtsmen  as  a  glori¬ 
fied  Sandy  Hook  pilot-boat,  the  smallest  entry  in  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
yachts,  she  won  the  fifty-three  mile  contest  and  brought  what  is 
known  as  the  America  cup  back  to  this  country  where  it  has  since 
remained.  In  1921,  seventy  years  after  her  triumph,  the  America 
was  acquired  by  popular  subscription  for  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  where  she  has  since  been  preserved,  a  real 
monument  to  the  Long  Islander  who  designed  her. 


Birthplace,  at  Yaphank,  of  Mary  Louise  Booth,  Famous  Author 
and  First  Editor  of  Flarper’s  Bazaar,  1867 
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Another  famous  Long  Island  ship  was  the  schooner  Wanderer, 
built  by  AY.  J.  Rowland  at  Port  Jefferson  for  Colonel  John  D.  John¬ 
son  of  Islip  in  1857.  Flying  the  burgee  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
of  which  Johnson  was  a  member,  this  rakish  114-foot  vessel  outsailed 
all  others  of  her  class,  was  later  sold  to  Southern  slave  runners  and 
became  the  most  infamous  craft  of  her  day  in  that  illicit  trade.  In 
the  opinion  of  one  southern  writer,  Dolores  B.  Colquitt,  the 
Wanderer’s  exploits  aided  materially  in  “precipitating  the  Civil 
AA^ar”.  She  made  one  voyage  from  Africa  to  Georgia  with  a  cargo 
of  600  slaves,  half  of  whom  died  enroute,  which  brought  about  a 
Congressional  investigation. 

This  ship,  confiscated  twice  by  the  United  States  government  only 
to  be  recovered  both  times  through  the  courts  by  her  Southern  owners, 
eventually  served  the  federal  cause  during  the  war  against  southern 
privateers.  Following  the  conflict  she  was  acquired  by  a  trading  con¬ 
cern  of  Rockland,  Maine,  which  entered  her  in  the  AA7est  Indies  trade. 
During  this  period,  it  has  been  claimed,  she  could  still  outsail  anything 
of  her  size,  but  in  1871,  caught  in  a  gale  off  the  easterly  coast  of 
Cuba,  she  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Maisi  and  abandoned. 

The  Wanderer  was  by  no  means  the  only  Long  Island  vessel  to 
run  afoul  of  the  law.  AAYote  Harry  D.  Sleight,  Sag  Harbor  historian : 
“Many  of  the  old  wlialeships  were  peculiarly  and  fittingly  constructed 
for  ready  conversion  into  slave  carriers,  and  it  is  known  that  some 
of  them  embarked  into  unlawful  traffic.’ ’  The  Marion,  built  at  Sag 
Harbor,  sailed  the  Congo-Cuban  route  under  the  notorious  slaver, 
Manuel  Petro,  and  finally,  like  Napoleon,  ended  her  days  in  durance 
vile  at  St.  Helena.  The  Montauk,  another  Sag  Harbor  vessel,  went  to 
Captain  Quayle  of  New  York  who  dealt  in  “ebony  immigrants.”  The 
so-called  whaling  ships  Romulus  and  Augusta  slid  from  Long  Island 
yards  into  brief  careers  of  slave-running.  Appleton  Oaksmith  of 
Patcliogue  had  Jesse  Carll  of  Northport  build  him  the  fast,  roomy 
bark  Early  Bird,  only  to  have  her  and  himself  captured  red-handed 
by  federal  agents  while  running  slaves  through  Fire  Island  Inlet. 
The  Early  Bird  went  to  Uncle  Sain  while  Oaksmith,  scapegrace  son 
of  the  nationally  known  poets,  Elizabeth  Oaksmith  and  her  husband, 
Jack  Downing,  whose  home  was  in  Patcliogue,  went  to  Charlestown 
prison  at  Boston. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  vessel  ever  built  at  a  Long  Island 
shipyard  was  the  historic  Monitor,  launched  during  the  Civil  AVar 
at  a  yard  on  the  East  River.  Seven  similar  vessels  were  also  built 
there.  James  M.  Bayles’  shipyard  at  Setauket,  later  J.  M.  Bayles  & 
Son,  in  1868  built  the  Carib,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  barks  of  her 
day.  Afore  than  one  hundred  vessels  of  between  two  hundred  and  a 
thousand  tons  displacement  were  built  by  this  firm. 

Other  Port  Jefferson-Setauket  shipbuilders  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  John  AA7ilse  and  his  son  John,  AYilliam  L.  Jones,  James 
R.  Davies,  Joseph  and  AY.  J.  Rowland,  “Uncle”  David  Bayles,  Jere¬ 
miah  Darling,  Richard  and  John  R.  Mather,  AYilliam  Bacon,  ATncent 
Dickerson,  Nehemiah  Hand  and  another  Bayles,  James  E.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  men  produced  317  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
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51,521.  Two-thirds  of  these  ships  were  schooners,  but  also  included 
were  brigs,  barks,  six  steamboats  and  one  gunboat.  The  last  large 
wooden  vessel  built  at  Port  Jefferson  was  the  four-masted  schooner 
Martha  E.  Wallace,  launched  in  1903  to  be  lost  a  few  years  later  on 
Cape  Hatteras. 

John  R.  Mather,  whose  father  Richard  had  established  a  shipyard 
at  Port  Jefferson  in  1809  and  who  had  built  a  small  gunboat  for  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  1812,  became  one  of  the  island’s 
best  known  shipbuilders,  sharing  the  distinction  with  Nehemiah  Hand 
of  Setauket  who  opened  his  yard  in  1836.  Hand’s  schooner  Flying 
Eagle,  built  in  1853,  won  considerable  renown  by  crossing  the  AFantic 
with  a  cargo  of  rum  and  pepper  during  the  Crimean  War,  sailing  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  and  running  the  British  blockade. 

Hand,  having  completed  the  schooner  Aldeharan  just  previous 
to.  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  placed  his  nineteen-year-old  son, 
Robert  E.  Hand,  in  command  and  sent  her  south.  She  left  Charleston 
harbor  the  day  that  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon  and  before  she 
reached  Setauket  the  Rebellion  was  on.  Thereafter  the  Aldeharan 
ran  into  one  adventure  after  another  until  in  1863  she  was  captured 
by  the  privateer  Florida,  plundered  and  burned.  Thirteen  years  later 
the  United  States  government  paid  Hand  $30,160  with  interest  at 
four  per  cent  for  the  loss  of  his  ship  and  cargo. 

“Boss”  Hand  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  among  them  an 
utter  disbelief  in  marine  insurance,  arguing  that  “if  companies  make 
money  insuring  poor  vessels,  I  can  save  money  by  running  my  own 
risks  on  good  vessels.”  He  was  also  opposed  to  compulsory  pilotage 
and  waged  a  long  but  unsuccessful  fight  against  the  law  which 
created  it. 

William  Bacon  built  the  Mary  and  Louise  at  East  Setauket.  When, 
following  a  successful  voyage  to  Italy  and  return,  this  trim  square- 
rigger  sailed  for  China  in  1858,  her  cabinboy  was  one  Egbert  Bull 
Smith  who  later  wrote  a  book  which  he  called  The  Voyage  of  the  Two 
Sisters.  With  Captain  Benjamin  Jones  on  this  voyage  also  went  his 
young  bride  to  spend  two  years  in  Asiatic  waters  where  the  vessel 
carried  on  trade  between  China  and  Japan. 

The  Mary  and  Louise  was  not,  however,  the  first  Long  Island 
vessel  to  enter  Japanese  waters.  In  1845  the  Sag  Harbor  whaleship 
Manhattan,  captained  by  Mercator  Cooper  of  Southampton,  entered 
the  forbidden  harbor  of  what  is  now  Tokyo  to  deliver  several  ship¬ 
wrecked  Japanese  sailors  who  had  been  rescued  from  their  sinking 
junk  some  weeks  before.  This  Long  Island  whaleship  was  probably 
the  first  American  vessel  to  reach  Japan.  According  to  Historian 
Sleight,  a  chart  of  Japanese  waters  acquired  by  Captain  Cooper  on 
this  visit  was  used  by  Commodore  Perry  on  his  official  voyage  to  the 
Nipponese  kingdom  some  seven  years  later. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  four  ship¬ 
yards  in  Northport.  Moses  B.  Hartt  ran  one;  David  and  Jesse  Carll 
another ;  Samuel  Prior  Hart  and  Captain  Left erts  others.  Each  yard 
had  its  own  blacksmith  shop  and  nowhere  on  the  island  was  there 
produced  a  greater  variety  of  boats,  nor  were  so  many  large  vessels 
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overhauled.  The  sailing  ship  Ricardo  B arras  was  brought  all  the 
way  from  Brazil  to  be  overhauled  at  the  Carll  yard. 

It  was  Jesse  Carll  who  built  the  double-decked,  center-board  vessel 
Rudd  for  Woodhouse  &  Rudd  of  New  York  to  be  used  in  the  Mexican 
trade.  This  firm  specified  that  the  ship  must  be  as  near  hurricane- 
proof  as  possible,  a  quality  which  she  soon  had  a  chance  to  demon¬ 
strate.  While  lying  at  anchor  off  Brajos  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
Rudd  wTas  picked  up  by  a  tidal  wave  and  swept  inland  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  When  word  of  her  plight  reached  the  owners 
they  decided  to  abandon  her  as  less  costly  than  to  attempt  salvage 
operations.  But  Jesse  Carll  had  more  faith  in  the  vessel  which  he 
had  built. 

Taking  passage  south,  he  made  his  way  to  the  stranded  ship  and 
studied  her  position.  He  then  engaged  a  force  of  peons,  rented  a 
shovel  dredge  and  dug  a  canal  back  to  deep  water,  an  operation  which 
took  a  full  year.  The  Northport  schooner  was  eventually  floated, 
scarcely  damaged  from  her  unusual  experience.  To  cap  the  climax, 
the  Rudd  took  on  a  cargo  of  hides,  wool  and  lead  at  Brajos  which, 
according  to  the  Carll  scrapbook,  preserved  by  descendants  of  the 
shipbuilder,  “paid  the  full  cost  of  salvage  operations.” 

Some  years  later  the  Rudd  became  one  of  the  very  few  Long 
Island  ships  on  which  mutiny  occurred.  Her  captain,  however,  sub¬ 
dued  the  uprising  with  a  shotgun  after  his  first  and  second  mates  had 
been  tossed  over  the  rail  to  their  death. 

In  1880  Jesse  Carll  launched  his  masterpiece,  the  1100-ton  bark 
Mary  Greenwood  which  was  used  for  some  years  in  round-the-world 
commerce.  She  was  among  the  fastest  merchant  ships  of  her  size. 

While,  as  previously  stated,  the  north  shore  yards  specialized  in 
the  building  of  barks  and  brigs,  the  south  shore  of  the  island  became 
equally  famous  for  sloops  and  catboats  of  much  lighter  draught.  One 
of  Patchogue ’s  early  shipbuilders  was  Phineas  Rose  who,  having 
built  a  number  of  light  draught  boats,  decided  to  try  his  skill  on  a 
sloop  of  much  greater  tonnage.  Having  completed  the  vessel  and 
launched  it  in  Great  South  Bay,  he  chose  to  become  its  sailing  master 
and  entered  the  West  Indies  trade.  On  one  such  voyage,  however, 
the  sloop,  together  with  Rose  and  his  crew,  was  lost  just  off  Fire 
Island. 

Hiram  and  D.  Gunoe  also  operated  a  shipyard  at  Patchogue,  using 
horses  to  haul  their  sloops  and  catboats  into  deep  water.  Another 
practice  of  shipbuilders  of  those  days  in  order  to  launch  vessels 
through  shallow  water  was  to  invite  boys  to  come  aboard  and  run 
races  up  and  down  the  deck,  thus  shifting  their  combined  weight  back 
and  forth  to  provide  motion  that  would  rock  the  vessel  over  the  sand 
as  the  horses  hauled  her  forward. 

Another  builder  at  Patchogue  in  the  early  days  was  Oliver  Perry 
Smith  whose  yard  was  west  of  the  village.  Later  his  son  Martemus 
won  renown  as  a  designer  and  builder  of  small  racing  sloops  and 
catboats.  One  of  his  sloops  captured  first  honors  in  the  international 
sonder  class  races  held  off  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  about  1900. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  reported  that 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  schooner  Australia  bore  the  inscription: 
“Repaired  at  the  shipyard  of  John  Grantham,  Patchogue,  1833.”  In 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter,  who  claimed  to  have  made  a  thorough 
investigation,  the  67-foot  Australia  was  none  other  than  the  British 
schooner  Alma ,  captured  by  the  Americans  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Among  the  leading  shipbuilders  of  the  east  end  was  Daniel  Lord 
whose  shipyard  on  Shelter  Island  became  known  far  and  wide  for 
the  high  quality  of  his  vessels.  The  Lord  homestead,  now  known  as 
Menantic  Grove  House,  was  built  before  1800. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  Roslyn  yawl  which  won  fame 
as  a  racing  craft  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  She 
was  the  creation  of  Thomas  Clapham,  one-time  yacht  enthusiast  who, 
having  lost  his  wealth,  decided  to  put  his  own  ideas  of  a  racing  yacht 
into  execution.  Acquiring  a  waterfront  shop  near  the  estate  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Cullen  Bryant,  the  poet,  at  Roslyn,  Clapham  first  made  models 
until,  having  worked  out  his  theories  by  actually  sailing  these  toy 
boats,  he  went  to  work  and  produced  a  number  of  yawls  which  were 
in  great  demand  for  some  years. 

Few  if  any  Long  Island  shipyards  ever  reached  great  proportions. 
Ships  were  built  in  succession  usually,  rather  than  more  than  one  at 
a  time.  Ship  building  was  often  a  one-man  operation,  the  builder 
simply  employing  helpers  as  he  needed  them  for  the  different  kinds 
of  work.  Because  of  this,  many  an  employee  left  his  neighbor’s  ship¬ 
yard  to  open  one  of  his  own  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  every  waterfront  community  had  several  of  these 
small  plants.  Today  it  is  these  small  shipyards  which  have  survived 
but  although  small  in  themselves,  together  they  provide  a  great 
amount  of  employment  and  comprise  an  important  industry. 

The  commercial  sailing  era,  which  reached  its  peak  on  this  side 
of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth  century,  saw  many  an  ill-fated 
ship  destroyed  off  the  coast  of  Long  Island.  Of  the  Christmas  eve 
blizzard  of  1811,  Thompson  wrote:  “It  is  supposed  that  more  than 
sixty  vessels  were  cast  upon  the  shore  at  the  north  side  of  Long 
Island;  most  of  which  were  destroyed  or  so  greatly  injured  as  to  be 
of  little  value.  Whole  crews  were  lost.” 

“Many  vessels  were  driven  upon  Lloyd’s  neck,  Eaton’s  Neck  and 
Gardiner’s  Island,”  declared  H.  D.  Sleight  of  the  same  storm. 
“Thirty-six  bilged  and  stranded  vessels  were  counted  in  one  day.” 
And  again:  “In  this  storm  Captain  Edward  Conklin,  a  hero  of  the 
Revolutionary  AYar,  and  his  vessel  and  crew  were  lost  in  Long  Island 
Sound.”  The  following  year  the  British  sloop-of-war  Sylph,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fleet  which  was  blockading  Long  Island,  was  driven  ashore 
at  Sliinnecock  with  a  loss  of  115  men. 

A  hurricane  devastated  Long  Island  in  September,  1815,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  of  that  day  preserved  by  Ralph  Tuttle,  Jr.  of  East- 
port,  severe  damage  was  done  to  shipping.  Among  the  vessels  lost  in 
Long  Island  waters  was  the  brig  Orion ,  Captain  Setli  Thomas,  bound 
from  Russia  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Driven  against  the  bluff 
on  which  stood  Montauk  Light,  the  Orion  was  pounded  to  pieces  with 
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severe  loss  of  life.  Stated  Griffin’s  Journal:  “Several  vessels  were 
lost  and  sunk  in  the  sound  that  night,  and  in  some  instances  every 
soul  on  hoard  perished.”  Another  report  declared:  “Captain 
Spencer’s  vessel  at  Patchogue  is  totally  destroyed,”  while  the  diary 
of  Daniel  Hildreth,  III,  of  Watermill  records  that  “the  sea  rose  so 
high  that  it  swept  down  almost  every  dune  or  bank  the  length  of 
Long  Island.” 

In  the  hurricane  of  1821,  according  to  Charles  Franklin  Brooks 
of  Harvard’s  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  “the  tide  in  the  Hudson  River 
rose  thirteen  feet  in  one  hour.”  Between  that  point  and  Fire  Island 
Inlet  nine  Long  Island  sailing  vessels  were  destroyed  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-one  lives.  “Uncle  Josie”  Robinson  of  East  Patchogue,  as  his 
schooner  Glorian  turned  over,  placed  a  length  of  cordwood  under 
either  arm  and  managed  to  reach  the  Rockaway  shore  and  live  to 
describe  his  experience. 

Not  alone  in  great  disturbances,  however,  have  disastrous  ship¬ 
wrecks  occurred  in  Long  Island  waters.  On  October  27,  1822,  the 
square-rigged  former  steamship  Savannah  struck  Oak  Island  Beach, 
opposite  Babylon,  and  was  destroyed.  The  Long  Island  Star  reported 
a  few  days  later:  “Every  soul  on  board  is  supposed  to  have 
perished.”  The  300-ton  Savannah  had  made  the  passage  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  with  steam-driven  paddlewheels,  the  first  American 
steamship  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  In  England,  because  of  engine 
trouble,  she  had  been  rigged  as  a  sailing  brig  and  thus  she  met  her 
end  within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  home  of  her  master,  Captain  Coles 
of  Glen  Cove. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  near  Shinnecock  the  wreck  of  a 
mysterious  vessel  which  has  ever  since  been  referred  to  as  “the 
Money  Ship.”  This  ship,  which  James  Truslow  Adams  described 
as  having  “resembled  in  build  and  rig  vessels  sailed  along  the 
Spanish  Main,”  was  discovered  smashed  and  deserted  some  fifteen 
miles  east  of  Moriches  where  her  master,  Captain  John  Sloane,  and 
his  cabin  boy  had  managed  to  reach  shore.  Following  this  episode  a 
considerable  number  of  Spanish  coins  were  found  along  the  beach 
near  where  Sloan  had  landed.  His  story  was  that  he  was  taking  the 
vessel  to  New  York  for  the  Mexican  government  to  have  her  over¬ 
hauled  when  he  lost  his  bearings  and  ran  afoul  of  the  Long  Island 
coast. 

He  claimed  further  that  the  drowning  of  his  entire  crew  except 
the  cabin  boy  whom  he  had  rescued  had  been  due  to  their  cupidity ; 
that  when  he  reported  the  ship  doomed,  the  Mexican  sailors  had 
robbed  the  safe  and  distributed  among  themselves  the  large  amount 
of  gold  coins  with  which  Sloane  was  to  have  paid  the  cost  of  over¬ 
hauling.  Unfortunately  for  the  sailors,  the  two  small  boats  which 
were  used  in  an  attempt  to  reach  shore  were  capsized  and  only  the 
captain  and  his  cabin  boy,  who  alone  were  unburdened  with  the 
heavy  coins,  were  able  to  swim.  Captain  Sloane  remained  a  resident 
of  Moriches  for  some  years. 

The  winter  of  1836-37  marked  two  especially  disastrous  ship¬ 
wrecks  off  the  south  shore  of  what  is  now  Nassau  County.  In  the 
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wreck  of  the  passenger  vessel  Bristol  near  Far  Rockaway  on  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1836,  nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  drowned,  most  of  them 
Europeans  who  were  seeking  life  in  the  New  World.  A  few  weeks 
later,  on  January  2,  when  the  bark  Mexico  piled  up  near  Point  Look¬ 
out,  opposite  Freeport,  more  than  sixty  immigrants  from  England 
died.  Of  this  second  wreck  Daniel  M.  Tredwell  wrote:  “We  remember 
seeing  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  and  frozen  brought  from  the  beach  in 
sleds  and  placed  in  rows  in  John  Lott’s  barn  (at  Baldwin)  for  the 
identification  of  friends  and  relatives.  We  remember  the  funeral, 


consisting  of  fifty-two  farm  wagons  carrying  the  boxes  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  unclaimed  dead.” 

The  hero  of  this  wreck  was  Raynor  Rock  Smith  of  Freeport 
who,  with  a  volunteer  crew,  rowed  out  through  the  surf  and  succeeded 
in  rescuing  eight  persons.  He  was  later  banqueted  by  friends  and 
awarded  a  government  medal  for  his  heroism. 

During  this  same  winter  the  ship  Tamarack  was  wrecked  on  South 
Beach  with  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Among  the  survivors  was  one 
William  P.  Leek  of  Port  Jefferson  who  expressed  his  gratitude  by 
composing  a  long  epic  poem  describing  the  tragedy.  Three  years 
later  he  was  among  the  many  residents  of  the  north  shore  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  burning  and  complete  destruction  of  the  steamship 
Lexington  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Lexington,  carrying  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  persons 
bound  from  New  York  for  Stonington,  Connecticut,  was  off  the  mouth 
of  Huntington  harbor  on  the  night  of  January  13,  1840,  when  fire 
broke  out  in  her  cargo  of  cotton-bales  and  almost  immediately  severed 
the  steering  cables.  In  the  icy  Avaters  the  blazing  ship  described  a 
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great  circle  as  lier  engines  drove  her  forward  unguided.  Only  four 
persons  survived  the  disaster,  these  by  clinging  to  bales  of  cotton. 
Mate  David  Crowley  rode  a  bale  for  fifty  hours,  finally  reaching  shore 
forty  miles  to  the  east  near  Riverhead.  Crowley  later  sold  cloth  which 
he  called  the  Lexington  brand,  claiming  it  to  be  a  product  of  the  bale 
of  cotton  to  which  he  owed  his  life. 

William  S.  Mount,  Long  Island’s  most  famous  native  painter, 
wrote  a  letter  describing  this  tragedy  which  he  witnessed  from  near 
his  home  at  Stony  Brook.  From  this  same  tragedy  Nathaniel  Currier 
began  his  rise  to  fame  as  an  artist  for  the  burning  of  the  Lexington 
inspired  his  first  lithograph,  before  he  had  become  the  senior  member 
of  Currier  &  Ives. 

When  in  1842  the  French  merchant  ship  Louis  Phillippe,  carrying 
a  cargo  of  nursery  stock,  was  pounded  to  pieces  near  Mecox  in  East 
Hampton  Town,  she  provided  her  own  memorial.  Rose  bushes  sal¬ 
vaged  by  local  residents  and  planted  in  dooryards  established  in  that 
vicinity  a  line  which,  it  is  claimed,  still  persists  and  is  still  known  as 
the  Louis  Phillippe  rose.  From  this  wreck,  too,  according  to  one 
report,  came  some  of  the  elms  which  shaded  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  East  Hampton  until  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  1938. 

Forty-two  passengers,  together  with  the  crew  and  Captain  Isaac 
K.  Duston  were  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Atlantic  on  Fisher’s 
Island  in  November  of  1846.  In  1850  the  freighter  Elizabeth,  bring¬ 
ing  three  passengers  from  Europe  to  New  York,  was  driven  on  the 
beach  at  Point  0 ’Woods,  several  miles  to  the  east  of  Fire  Island 
Light,  with  total  loss  of  life.  The  passengers  were  the  famous  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  Margaret  Fuller,  her  Italian  husband  and  their  child. 

The  winter  of  1856-57  was  an  extremely  severe  one  for  shipping 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Hempstead  Inquirer  of  January  21, 
1857,  declared  that  “The  ocean,  opposite  Moriches,  has  been  frozen 
so  that  the  boys  have  skated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore, 
entirely  around  the  wreck  of  the  Irene,  which  recently  went  ashore 
at  that  place.”  This  winter  marked  the  establishment  of  Ponquogue 
Light  at  Good  Ground,  now  known  as  Hampton  Bays. 

The  Ponquogue  beacon,  which  surmounted  a  140-foot  concrete 
tower  with  eight-foot  walls  at  the  base,  began  operations  on  New 
Year’s  night,  1857.  It  stood  some  thirty  miles  to  the  west  of  Montauk 
Light  which  since  1795,  except  for  a  brief  period  during  the  hurricane 
of  1815,  had  been  a  familiar  sight  to  mariners. 

For  sixty-two  years  Montauk ’s  steady  beam  had  warned  ships 
to  bear  easterly  to  avoid  the  barren  coast  on  which  it  stood.  But 
when  Ponquogue  Light  began  operations  it  was  equipped  with  a 
steady  beam  while  Montauk  Light  was  changed  to  an  intermittent 
flash  signal.  Thus  ships  returning  from  extended  voyages,  unin¬ 
formed  of  the  new  lighthouse  and  the  change  of  lights  at  island’s 
end,  might  easily  be  misled  into  a  disastrous  change  of  course. 

This  became  the  fate  of  the  1445-ton  New  Bedford  schooner  John 
Milton,  homeward  bound  from  a  three  years’  voyage  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  west  coast.  On  the  night  of  February  20,  1858,  during  a 
severe  storm,  Captain  Ephraim  Harding  of  the  Milton,  sighting 
Ponquogue ’s  steady  beam,  set  his  course  well  to  the  north-northeast 
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to  clear  what  he  thought  was  Montauk’s  friendly  beacon.  The  ship 
crashed  head-on  some  miles  to  the  east  of  Amagansett  and  broke  np 
in  short  order.  Twenty-two  ice-encased  bodies  were  recovered  from 
the  surf  next  day  but  the  eleven  others  aboard  were  never  found. 
A  few  days  later  the  bodies  were  buried  at  East  Hampton,  following 
services  at  the  local  Presbyterian  Church.  Wrote  Mary  E.  Bell,  local 
historian,  in  1944: 

“It  was  a  strange  procession  which  slowly  moved 
from  church  to  burying  ground.  Behind  the  pastor  came  the 
biers  of  Captain  and  mate  carried  by  the  church  elders.  As 
there  were  no  more  biers  available,  the  other  bodies,  a  score 
in  number,  were  drawn  along  in  farm  vehicles  by  young  men 
of  the  village.  Behind  them  walked  other  men,  some  from 
far  villages,  most  of  them  seamen  who  had  known  the  ocean’s 
wrath  and  in  many  cases  had  lost  comrades  and  relatives  in 
storm  and  shipwreck.” 

The  Milton’s  great  bell,  rescued  from  the  surf,  was  in  1859  hung 
in  the  Presbyterian  chapel,  now  known  as  Session  House,  from  whose 
belfry  for  more  than  eight  decades  it  has  called  the  people  of  East 
Hampton  to  worship. 

The  wreck  of  the  John  Milton  aroused  the  people  of  Long  Island 
to  demand  some  form  of  shore  patrol  by  the  federal  government. 
"When  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1790  it  became  an  arm  of  the  Navy.  Not  until  1837  had  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  this  service  to  search  out  wrecks,  save  lives 
and  property  and  to  destroy  derelicts.  The  onty  shore  assistance 
rendered  stranded  vessels,  meanwhile,  had  been  by  volunteers  who 
dwelt  near  the  sea  and  knew  its  moods  and  its  might.  In  1849  the 
government  provided  a  shed  equipped  with  lifeboat  and  other  appa¬ 
ratus  for  use  of  residents  of  Eaton’s  Neck,  near  Northport,  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  claim  that  this  was  the  first  life-saving  station 
established  by  the  government  has  been  disputed  by  other  communi¬ 
ties.  On  Long  Island  seven  similar  stations  were  built  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  within  the  next  few  years. 

Before  the  government  established  a  paid  beach  patrol,  however, 
a  private  society,  known  as  the  Life  Saving  Benevolent  Association, 
had  provided  Long  Island  with  a  chain  of  small  buildings  which  were 
called  Humane  Relief  Houses.  Located  along  the  ocean  front,  ten 
miles  apart,  these  shelters  were  equipped  with  a  stove,  fuel,  matches 
and  a  lantern,  and  stocked  with  provisions  and  fresh  water.  On  the 
unlocked  door  of  each  house,  both  inside  and  out,  were  directions 
printed  in  several  languages,  telling  how  to  obtain  further  assistance. 

As  a  part  of  the  system,  guide-posts  at  intervals  along  the  beach 
pointed  out  the  nearest  shelter.  The  hurricane  of  1869  in  which, 
declared  Devens,  “losses  reached  millions  of  dollars  and  many  lives 
were  lost,”  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  Humane  Relief  Houses 
in  providing  shelter  for  innumerable  local  fishermen  and  market  gun¬ 
ners  as  well  as  shipwrecked  mariners. 
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Unfortunately,  the  market  gunners — local  baymen  who  shot  and 
sold  “old  squaw”  ducks  for  their  feathers  at  six  cents  per  bird — 
gradually  turned  the  well  stocked,  isolated  Relief  Houses  into  social 


Old  Steamboat  Dock  and  Sea  Cliff  Inclined  Cable  Railway, 

Sea  Cliff 

centers  in  which,  after  a  day’s  shooting,  they  often  gathered  for  rest 
and  free  refreshments.  This  practice  may  have  had  some  bearing 
on  the  government’s  building  its  own  stations  in  1872  when  it  created 
the  U.  S.  Life  Saving  Service  from  what  had  been  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Service.  These  stations  were  equipped  with  boats  and  manned 
by  regular  crews. 
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The  new  service  was  put  to  a  severe  test  on  December  11,  1876, 
when  the  1720-ton  Circassian ,  bound  from  Liverpool  for  New  York, 
struck  the  outer  bar  off  Bridgehampton.  Captain  Williams,  her 
master,  deciding  that  she  could  be  saved  as  the  weather  was  mild, 
at  once  began  transferring  her  cargo  to  the  beach  to  lighten  the  ship. 
Meanwhile  a  Merritt  Wrecking  Company  tug  arrived  and  a  cable 
was  passed  to  the  stranded  vessel  preparatory  to  towing  her  into 
deep  water.  To  facilitate  operations  the  wrecking  company  engaged 
all  available  men  of  the  Shinnecock  Indian  reservation  which  was 
located  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  other  local  residents.  For  eighteen 
days  the  work  went  on  until,  by  the  morning  of  December  29,  the 
Circassian’s  cargo  had  been  transferred  to  the  beach  and  from  there 
carted  to  the  railroad  for  shipment  to  New  York. 

As  the  lightened  ship  lay  awaiting  the  next  flood  tide,  the  first 
gust  of  a  northwest  snow-squall  struck.  Government  life-savers  of 
the  Bridgehampton  station  at  once  advised  Captain  Williams  to 
abandon  ship  but  he  decided  to  remain  aboard  with  a  crew  of  volun¬ 
teers,  among  them  all  of  the  Indians  employed.  The  wind  suddenly 
switched  to  the  southwest  and  struck  with  gale  force.  Again  and 
again  the  life-savers  attempted  to  launch  a  boat  through  the  rising 
surf  but  to  no  avail.  As  darkness  descended,  the  wind  increased 
and  soon  thereafter  pieces  of  wreckage  came  ashore.  That  night  the 
ship  was  pounded  apart  and  by  morning  her  timbers  were  strewn 
along  the  beach,  together  with  twenty-four  bodies,  including  ten 
Shinnecocks  each  of  whom  left  a  widow  and  one  or  more  offspring. 
Only  four  men  of  those  aboard  the  Circassian  when  she  broke  up 
reached  shore  alive. 

Despite  the  complete  destruction  of  this  English  vessel  and  the 
great  loss  of  life,  the  life-saving  service  was  commended  for  its 
efforts.  It  was  pointed  out  that  had  Captain  Williams  followed  the 
advice  of  the  government  men  and  abandoned  ship  before  the  storm 
broke  there  need  have  been  no  fatalities. 

When  in  August,  1879,  there  occurred  a  storm  which,  in  the 
words  of  H.  D.  Sleight,  “did  incalculable  damage  to  shipping  and 
stranded  many  vessels  of  the  menhaden  fishing  fleet  in  Gardiner’s 
Bay,”  the  life-saving  crews  performed  many  heroic  deeds  of  rescue. 
Ten  months  later,  however,  the  steamship  Narragansett  burned  and 
sank  on  Long  Island  Sound,  beyond  the  reach  of  shore  stations,  and 
sixty  persons  went  to  their  death.  Shortly  thereafter  the  sound 
steamer  Rhode  Island  was  destroyed  on  Bonnett  Point,  but  life-savers 
rescued  all  hands,  including  Quartermaster  Jacob  L.  Valentine,  a 
resident  of  Brookliaven. 

In  the  memorable  spring  blizzard  of  1888,  the  U.  S.  Life  Saving 
Service,  then  some  sixteen  years  old,  performed  yeoman  work  along 
the  coast.  Although  this  blizzard,  which  began  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  March  11,  with  driving  rain,  followed  by  snow  from  Monday 
noon  until  late  Tuesday,  was  accompanied  by  a  terrific  northwest  gale, 
Sleight,  in  describing  the  blizzard  of  November,  1898,  wrote:  “The 
wind  blew  harder  than  in  the  1888  blizzard,  but  the  snowfall  was  not 
so  heavy.”  The  little  steamer  Manhansett ,  Captain  Jim  Smith,  crossed 
the  Sound  from  New  London  to  Greenport  two  days  after  the  blizzard 
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of  ’88  had  subsided,  making  first  contact  with  the  snowbound  east 
end  of  Long  Island.  Not  until  two  days  later  were  railroad  trains 
able  to  get  through. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  shipwrecks  of  this  era  was  that  of  the 
three-masted  schooner  Louis  V.  Place  which  struck  the  outer  bar 
opposite  Patchogue  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  February  8, 
1895.  Again  and  again  the  crews  of  the  Lone  Hill  and  the  Blue  Point 
life-saving  stations  fired  a  line  across  the  ship  on  which  to  launch  the 
breeches  buoy,  but  no  attempt  to  secure  it  was  made  by  any  of  the 
eight  men  clinging  to  the  vessel’s  rigging.  Not  until  it  was  discovered 
that  these  men  were  frozen  where  they  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
mountainous  waves,  was  hope  of  rescue  abandoned.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  following  day  when  six  ice-encased  bodies  were  recovered  from 
the  surf,  two  showed  signs  of  life.  One  of  these  men  expired  without 
regaining  consciousness,  but  the  other,  a  sailor  named  Stevens,  sur¬ 
vived  the  ordeal.  The  body  of  the  schooner ’s  master,  Captain  Squires, 
was  not  recovered  until  several  weeks  later.  It  had  drifted  eastward 
some  thirty  miles  and  was  found  in  the  surf  at  Good  Ground,  a  short 
distance  from  his  home. 

The  era  of  sailing  ships,  of  shipwrecks  and  shipbuilding  on 
Long  Island  was  contiguous  with  that  of  whaling  as  an  important 
industry.  It  was  the  era  in  which  the  railroad  was  born  and  in 
which  it  expanded  constantly,  and  the  era  which  marked  the  greatest 
extension  of  agriculture,  commercial  fishing,  and  the  shellfisheries. 
These  industries  are  treated  in  separate  chapters  as  integral  parts 
of  the  story  of  Long  Island  during  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  Whaling  Era  on  Long  Island 

Nancy  Boyd  Willey 
Historian,  Village  of  Sag  Harbor 


SAG  HARBOR  today  is  like  a  curiosity  shop,  or  like  a  museum 
that  is  engagingly  unorganized.  Here  history  is  jumbled  together 
from  one  door  to  the  next,  and  values  are  not  displayed  fairly; 
as,  often,  some  jealous  dealer  will  keep  his  best  pieces  deceivingly 
dusty !  The  melee  is  challenging.  Before  the  doors  of  a  surpassingly 
beautiful  mansion  are  the  arched  jawbones  of  a  whale.  One  may 
actually  step  through  this  strange  arch,  because  it  frames  the  door¬ 
way  to  the  Whaling  Museum.  Thoughts  are  evoked:  the  whale  is  the 
largest  animal  ever  known.  What  of  the  royal  sport  of  pursuing  the 
world’s  largest  creature?  What  of  the  crass  business,  for  it  was 
known  as  a  fishery?  How  are  the  great  bleached  jaws  related  to  the 
house  that  is  adorned  with  fleur-de-lis,  rosettes,  and  flowering 
columns?  Wonder  and  awe  and  a  thousand  questions  rush  to  mind, 
but  before  one  gets  too  deep  in  the  answers,  the  little  village  meets 
the  eye  with  another  challenge. 

At  the  next  corner,  the  Civil  War  period  is  represented  by  a 
granite  soldier  standing  watch  over  his  little  pile  of  cannon  balls, 
and  guarding  the  square;  and  the  “gaslight  period”,  by  an  old-time 
street  lamp.  Only  cross  the  street,  and  lose  a  century.  What  manner 
of  men  and  women  built  these  houses  of  hand-hewn  timber?  Who  were 
the  soldiers  then?  What  passed  in  the  intervening  years?  Next  along, 
under  the  roof  line  of  a  porch,  a  hand-turned  rope  course  provides  a 
clue.  It  is  the  work  of  shipwrights.  And  so  one  wonders  about  the 
versatile  men  who  carved  cornices,  “Christian  doors”,  Adam  mantels, 
— who  built  steeples,  ships  and  coffins  in  a  lifetime  of  resourceful 
creativity.  Then  comes  the  Burying  Ground,  which  remembers  to 
answer  your  thoughts  about  the  soldiers  of  early  wars.  Here  are 
provocative  memorials  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  and  privateers 
of  1812.  And  around  them,  their  sweet  ladies,  and  little  children:  “In 
Memory  of  Abigail,  Relict  of  Silas  Stuart.”  “In  Memory  of  Emmeline 
*  *  *  aged  9  mos.  &  25  days  *  *  *  Nor  youth  nor  tender  love  could 
save,  The  darling  from  the  op’ning  grave.” 

Behind  this  Burying  Ground  rises  the  sheltering  body  of  the 
Whalers’  Presbyterian  Church,  symbol  of  the  peace  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  century;  its  beauty  and  artistry  completely  typical  of 
the  year  1844  when  it  was  built,  but  its  existence,  the  product  of  those 
fiercely  industrious  decades  before,  when  a  small  vision  was  turned 
into  a  clamoring  reality,  and  that  which  began  as  a  three-ship  enter¬ 
prise  grew  to  the  fourth  largest  whaling  fleet  in  the  world. 

Thus  the  village  offers  tauntingly  pieces  of  history  tangible  in 
themselves,  also  rich  and  redolent  with  the  years  of  living.  The 
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incongruity  is  pleasurable,  yet  it  rouses  a  longing  for  the  full  story 
with  meaning  and  order. 

What  was  this  energy  of  many  tools  and  many  names?  What  is 
this  legend  of  whaling  that  tells  of  the  utmost  in  human  courage  and 
yet  rouses  your  clenched  fists  against  fast-rooted  injustices,  cruel 
and  unfair? 

Let  us  call  it  a  great  energy,  a  flame,  which  at  its  best,  we  like  to 
call  American.  Of  all  the  varied  episodes  in  the  growth  of  our  nation, 


The  Whalers’  Presbyterian  Church,  Sag  Harbor, 
since  the  1938  hurricane 


there  are  few  phases  that  Americans  are  so  proud  of  as  that  of  the 
whaling  era.  We  can  rightly  say  it  was  especially  ours  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  whaling  industry  caught  up  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  far-flung  explorations  of  the  Dutch  and  the  crown-protected  assays 
of  the  British;  we  surpassed  them  all,  and  actually  crowded  them  out 
of  the  field  by  sheer  competitive  energy. 

Long  Island’s  part  in  this  picture  has  a  character  of  its  own. 
Its  special  flavor  can  well  be  caught  by  accepting  the  challenge  of 
Sag  Harbor’s  memory  of  whaling  days,  living  still  in  actual  evidences 
that  remain  to  charm  us,  and  by  staying  close  to  all  Long  Island 
records.  We  shall  find  that  Sag  Harbor’s  story  of  whaling  is  a  vig¬ 
nette,  the  picture  on  a  small  delicate  scale  like  the  art  of  its  doorways, 
yet  a  complete  portrayal  of  this  great  era. 
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Shore  Whaling 

In  one  of  Sag  Harbor’s  early  homes,  a  restoration  found,  under 
seven  layers  of  wallpaper,  the  original  pine  boards  stained  with 
Indian  paint-pot  red,  a  paint  made  from  stones  ground  up  in  fish  oil. 
This  deep  savage  color,  a  fine  foil  for  blue  dishes,  was  an  unexpected 
reminder  of  the  Indian  influence  on  Long  Island  destiny,  which  was 
indeed  profound.  The  Indians  hunted  whales  along  the  ocean  shore, 
pursuing  them  from  canoes  and  shooting  them  to  death  with  bows 
and  arrows.  The  Southampton  colonists,  shortly  after  their  arrival 


(Sketch  by  Bob  Wolpert) 

Long  Island  Whaleship 


on  Long  Island  in  1640,  learned  the  art  from  the  Indian,  substituted 
a  small  boat  for  the  canoe,  a  harpoon  for  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
organized  companies  to  carry  on  this  practice.  Indeed,  Southampton 
town  is  the  cradle  of  shore  whaling  in  America.  Soon,  all  along  the 
ocean-side  settlements  of  eastern  Long  Island,  the  cry  “Whale  off!” 
given  by  watchers  set  along  the  shore,  was  the  signal  for  a  small  boat 
to  be  launched  through  the  pounding  surf  in  a  pursuit  that  might  last 
for  days.  The  capture  would  rally  the  entire  community  to  the  shore, 
and  almost  everyone  had  some  share  in  the  ensuing  labor  and  its 
rewards.  It  was  a  vastly  important  development,  both  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  deep-sea  whaling,  a  school  for  future  whalemen,  and  as  the 
last  survival  of  “the  royal  sport”  even  after  the  last  whaling  ship 
had  sailed  from  New  Bedford. 

Shore  whaling  was  a  flourishing  business  on  Long  Island  by  the 
time  Nantucket  entered  the  field  in  1672.  It  reached  a  peak  in  terms 
of  volume  of  oil  sold  to  market,  in  1707.  It  declined  in  that  century, 
as  deep-sea  whaling,  now  led  by  Nantucket,  created  a  new  challenge. 
Yet  shore  whaling  survived  on  Long  Island,  and  after  the  last  whaling 
voyage  out  of  Sag  Harbor  (1871),  the  industry  experienced  a  revival 
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chiefly  at  Amagansett  and  chiefly  because  of  the  character  and  lon¬ 
gevity  of  a  few  inveterate  whalemen,  resident  there.  As  late  as  1918, 
the  cry  “Whale  off!”  sounded  for  the  last  time.  Small  boats  lunged 
through  the  breakers,  and  a  whale  was  pursued  and  captured  with 
essentially  the  same  techniques  used  by  more  than  two  and  a  half 
centuries  of  American  whalers:  the  stealthy  approach,  with  care  to 
avoid  the  animal’s  restricted  area  of  vision;  making  no  sound  unless 
the  animal  himself  created  a  greater  noise  with  his  churning;  the 
boatsteerer  in  the  bow,  flinging  the  harpoon  for  a  “fastening  on”  to 
the  whale;  the  quick  frenzied  retreat  of  the  boat  to  escape  the  mad 
lashings  of  the  attacked  creature ;  the  exchange  of  positions  within  the 
boat,  as  the  boatsteerer,  taking  the  stern  oar,  directs  the  strategy, 
and  the  mate  goes  forward  to  do  the  lancing  and  make  the  kill.  The 
boat’s  intricate  equipment  and  the  discipline  of  the  crew  represent  a 
pattern  of  action  drilled  to  function  in  moments  of  suspense  and  in 
any  exigency  from  a  four-hour  “sleigh  ride”  (towed  by  the  whale)  to 
a  split-second  “stove  boat!”  This  was  whaling  through  the  great  era 
of  long  voyages,  and  this  was  shore  whaling  back  in  1644. 

But  the  rewards  were  relatively  great.  The  early  settlements 
grew  on  the  wealth  created  by  this  rugged  kind  of  fishing.  Whale  oil 
passed  for  currency;  schools  were  closed  during  the  whaling  season; 
the  town  meeting  passed  regulations ;  and  political  troubles  arose  over 
the  attempt  of  England  to  collect  a  tax  upon  the  business.  East 
Hampton’s  Samuel  Mulford  journeyed  to  London  (fishhooks  sewed 
into  his  pockets  to  guard  against  pickpockets)  to  make  protest  to  the 
King,  and  argue  the  indignant  sentiments  of  his  fellow  colonists. 

In  untold  ways  shore  whaling  augmented  the  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  maturity  of  our  country  in  its  infant  years.  A  token  of  this  vigor 
and  all  it  accomplished  is  seen  by  thousands  yearly  in  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York.  It  is  the  great  skeleton  of 
a  right  whale,  assembled  by  the  explorer,  Roy  Chapman  Andrews. 
This  awe-inspiring  specimen  was  obtained  off  Amagansett.  It  was 
lanced  to  death  by  Capt.  Josh  Edwards  in  his  78th  year,  whaling  in 
a  manner  not  unlike  that  learned  by  his  ancestors  of  the  Indians.  As 
we  affectionately  speak  the  many  good  names  the  Indian  has  left  us 
for  our  loved  pleasure  spots  on  Long  Island,  let  us  doff  our  hats  to 
his  part  in  our  heritage  of  whaling.  From  it,  the  hardy  Hamptoners 
evolved  a  lasting  story. 

To  1816 

“Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  G  0  D  *  *  #  upon  the  good 
sloop  called  The  Portland  Adventure  *  *  *  and  now  Riding 
at  Anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Sagg,  and  by  GOD’s  Grace 
bound  for  New  York,  Five  Barrals  of  Beef,  &  nine  Barrals 
of  Porck,  two  Furking  of  Buther,  two  ditto  Cranbarys  *  *  * 

And  so  GOD  send  the  good  sloop  to  her  desired  Port  in 
safety,  Amen.” 

So  reads  an  early  bill  of  lading  dated  1731.  Earlier  still,  the 
“harbour  of  Sagg”  figures  in  historical  records.  In  1707,  it  was  a 
worry  to  the  British  who  held  it  under  suspicion  as  a  landing  place 
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for  prohibited  imports.  Today  it  is  easy  to  visualize  earliest  Sag 
Harbor  by  a  stroll  across  the  meadows  to  the  shores  of  the  inland 
Cove.  The  first-built  “landings”  were  upon  the  juttings  and  recesses 
of  the  Cove;  and  earlier  still,  tracts  of  meadow  land,  highly  valued 
as  winter  feed  for  cattle,  were  bought  and  sold  by  the  earliest  colo¬ 
nists  of  the  ocean-side  settlements.  Sagaponack,  six  miles  eastward, 
gave  the  place  its  name. 

Wharf  building  began  in  the  1750s  and  ’60s,  at  which  time  three 
vessels  were  engaged  in  short-voyage  whaling.  Whales  were  caught 
from  small  boats  in  the  same  manner  as  in  shore-whaling,  but  the 
base  of  operations  was  the  vessel  cruising  in  the  seas  off  Montauk 
and  along  the  coast.  Huge  pieces  of  blubber  were  then  brought  home, 
and  again,  as  in  shore-whaling,  the  land  was  the  scene  of  the  trying- 
out  process ;  smoke  filled  the  air,  and  the  whole  place  reeked  of  whale. 
The  Long  Wharf,  built  in  1770,  still  stands.  In  these  first  days,  try- 
pots  were  erected  upon  it;  furnaces  glowed  red  through  the  night, 
and  by  day  threw  a  black  oily  smoke  upon  the  clear  blue  water.  In 
the  dramatic  years  that  were  to  follow,  the  Long  Wharf  was  to  be 
the  chief  stage  for  countless  scenes  of  deepest  feeling. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  hit  Sag  Harbor  with  terrific  severity. 
All  commercial  progress  was  halted  and  much  destruction  inflicted. 
Of  ships  and  sailors  during  these  terrible  years,  two  activities  stand 
out  sharply:  whaleboat  warfare  and  the  privateers.  The  whaleboat, 
a  perfected  rowboat,  some  28  feet  long,  highly  manoeuverable  by 
paddles,  long  oars  or  sail,  was  ideal  for  quick  sallies  upon  enemy 
ships.  Most  famous  of  these  engagements  was  the  expedition  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Return  Meigs,  a  spectacular  whaleboat  raid  from  the  main¬ 
land  at  Connecticut  upon  the  British  garrisons  and  anchored  ships  at 
Sag  Harbor.  Of  the  privateers,  William  Havens’  record  stands  on 
his  gravestone  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground,  “Captain  of  the  Privateers 
Beaver,  Jay  and  Retaliation  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution”. 
How  many  such  solid  citizens,  following  a  patriotic  pattern,  thus  led 
what  was,  for  daring  and  dangers,  virtually  the  life  of  a  pirate! 

After  the  Revolution — there  is  no  better  statement  of  what  took 
place  than  that  to  be  found  on  a  monument  under  the  rustling  leaves 
of  Oakland  Cemetery.  It  reads:  “Stephen  Howell  *  *  *  he  took  an 
early  and  decided  stand  for  his  country  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  soldier  in  the  Battle 
of  Long  Island,  August  26,  1776.  He  shared  the  suffering  and  honor 
of  that  gloomy  day  in  the  successful  and  memorable  retreat  of  the 
American  army  under  General  Washington.  Returning  peace  found 
him  among  the  first  to  revive  the  prostrate  enterprise  of  the  country. 
He  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  from  this  port  in  1785  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  extensive  and  successful  business  which  for  a 
long  time  characterized  and  distinguished  his  native  town.”  Indeed 
returning  peace  did  find  Stephen  Howell  and  Col.  Benjamin  Huntting 
among  the  first  to  revive  the  prostrate  enterprise  of  the  country. 
They  can  rightly  be  singled  out  as  founders  of  the  whale  fishery  on 
Long  Island,  because  they  were  outstanding  among  those  few  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  vision  enough  and  dared  to  take  the  risks  of  these 
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beginning  years.  Risks — because  it  was  a  new  kind  of  whaling  involv¬ 
ing  greater  investment.  Ships  were  now  equipped  with  built-in  try- 
works,  and  provisioned  for  sailings  to  the  South  Atlantic,  voyages  of 
a  full  winter’s  season.  This  whaling  ground  was  known  as  the  Brazil 
Banks  because  of  a  strange  green  and  gold  vegetation  whose  floating 
masses,  a  thousand  miles  from  shore,  turned  the  rolling  sea  into  a 
liquid  prairie.  Here  the  little  ships  would  rise  and  fall  in  the  gentle 
swells  of  a  heaving  meadow,  the  semblance  of  verdant  land,  the  reality 
of  vast  ocean.  This  was  good  whaling  ground.  As  the  great  creatures 
were  caught  and  slain,  the  trying-out  process  would  be  performed  on 
the  slippery  decks  of  a  rocking  ship.  The  cooper  would  see  to  the 
barrelling  of  the  valuable  oil,  which  would  then  be  stowed  into  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  until  the  ship  could  hold  no  more.  Should  an  owner 
fail  to  secure  skilled  and  faithful  hands  for  all  these  duties,  his  ven¬ 
ture  was  sure  to  be  a  failure.  There  were  three  such  failures  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  Revolution,  among  them  the  Eagle  and  the  Hope,  and 
remarks  written  into  the  Custom’s  clearing  papers  said  plainly  “hope¬ 
less  venture”.  Therefore  when  the  Lucy  and  the  America,  of  Hunt- 
ting  and  Howell,  arrived  home  with  360  and  300  barrels  of  oil,  respec¬ 
tively,  it  raised  a  veritable  fever  of  excitement  and  made  1785  a  red- 
letter  year.  “*  *  *  beat  your  horses  and  cattle  into  spears,  lances 
and  harpoons”,  said  the  New  London  Gazette,  sounding  a  “Go  west 
young  man”  to  all  shipping  centers  around. 

In  the  next  three  decades,  Sag  Harbor  port  averaged  about  three 
arrivals  of  whaling  vessels  a  year.  For  the  industry  it  was  almost  a 
standstill  caused  bv  the  state  of  war  that  existed  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name.  Impressment  of  American  seamen  into  British  service  was  a 
constant  cause  of  unrest  and  indignation,  and  led  finally  to  actual  war 
in  1812.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  Hunttings  and  Howells  and 
a  few  others  continued  to  send  out  whaling  ships.  In  wartime  they 
resorted  to  even  greater  watchfulness,  as  Samuel  Huntting  did  when 
he  intercepted  the  returning  Abigail.  All  unsuspecting  she  was  head¬ 
ing  into  certain  capture  by  the  British  patrol  in  wait  off  Block  Island. 
From  Southampton  shore,  her  owner  put  off  in  a  small  boat,  boarded 
her  and  reversed  the  course.  A  lucky  escape,  for  New  York  harbor 
was  still  open  and  the  full  cargo  could  be  sold. 

These  whaling  ships  were  light  brigs  of  about  215  tons,  whose 
names  were  such  as  Hetty,  Betsy,  Abby,  Minerva,  Nancy  and  Lavinia. 
They  were  named  for  wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts;  and  others 
like  the  Warren  and  Washington,  honored  heroes  then  living. 

These  were  years  not  spectacular  in  themselves,  but  in  them  the 
seeds  of  future  greatness  were  laid  down.  This  may  be  highlighted  by 
a  few  dates.  In  1789,  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  named 
Sag  Harbor  a  port  of  entry  thus  establishing  the  Customs  House  that 
was  to  record  the  activity  of  the  dazzling  years  to  come.  -  In  1791,  the 
first  newspaper  on  Long  Island  was  established  in  Sag  Harbor  by 
David  Frothingham,  who  took  for  his  motto  “*  *  *  to  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise”.  So  began  a  venerable  line  of  news¬ 
papers,  faithfully  reflecting  the  background  of  whaling  and  the  little 
community  of  Sag  Harbor  down  to  the  present  day.  In  1812  the 
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Argonaut  was  built.  Like  Moses,  the  Argonaut  started  life  as  a  new¬ 
born,  hidden  away  in  a  river.  There  were  other  vessels  too,  moored 
uselessly  yet  lucky  to  be  safe,  in  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  war 
should  be  over.  But  the  Argonaut  was  destined,  when  peace  did  come, 
to  be  the  first  of  Long  Island  whalers  to  sail  around  treacherous  Cape 
Horn  into  the  whaling  grounds  of  the  Pacific,  in  1819.  Expansion  was 
to  lead  to  more  expansion,  until  the  farthest  seas  Were  reached. 

And  what  of  “the  manners  living  as  they  rise?  ”  What  did  the 
newspapers  mirror  in  those  years  when  the  germ  of  a  new  industry 
was  hardly  more  than  the  tenacious  vision  of  a  few  men ?  The  yellowed 
pages  of  the  Suffolk  Gazette  of  1804,  treasured  now  in  the  John 
Jermain  Memorial  Library,  show  that  “Ladies  skirts  are  getting 
shorter  *  *  *”  at  least  *  *  *  “no  longer  may  they  be  used  in  place 
of  brooms!”  John  Jermain  “informs  the  Public”  of  a  great  assort¬ 
ment  of  nails  and  other  hardware.  Asa  Partridge  advertises  “Cali¬ 
coes,  dimities,  humhums.  *  *  *”  What  in  the  world  is  a  humhum? 

What  of  the  infant  industry  and  its  leading  spirits?  Could  one 
of  them  be  the  butt  of  this  slur  found  when  the  toasts  went  around 
on  the  occasion  of  the  4th  of  July  celebration?  “To  Col.  Blubber 
*  *  *  ”  whose  political  friends  were  satirized  to  say,  “Give  us  of 
your  oil  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.”  It  was  none  other  than  Col. 
Benjamin  Huntting  himself,  his  politics  unpopular  and  his  wealth 
resented.  But  an  editorial  shows  that  Editor  Alden  Spooner  had  a 
more  long-time  appraisal  of  the  contribution  of  “a  few  individuals”, 
and  understood  with  prophetic  clarity  the  events  of  his  times:  “To 
the  enterprise  of  a  few  individuals  in  the  fisheries  is  this  vicinity 
indebted  for  a  great  portion  of  its  wealth,  and  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  its  citizens.  *  *  *  Policy  points  to  the  fisheries  as 
the  source  of  our  riches,  and  with  these  must  our  country  grow  or 
decline.” 

To  1837 

“Returning  peace”  in  1816  meant  a  real  peace  that  was  to  last 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  A  release  of  blocked  up  forces  ensued.  Not 
even  the  great  fire  of  1817  could  present  more  than  a  temporary  set¬ 
back.  Ships  were  built,  voyages  planned  and  new  firms  came  into  the 
field.  The  zest  of  expanding  enterprise  was  a  dynamo  that  drew  other 
dynamic  forces  unto  it.  Craftsmen,  merchants  and  owners  took  up 
residence  in  Sag  Harbor;  among  them  were  men  like  William  Cooper 
from  Southampton  who  established  himself  as  a  builder  of  whale¬ 
boats,  and  he  in  turn  drew  around  him,  year  after  year,  numbers  of 
young  apprentices.  Not  only  families  and  ships  migrated  to  Sag  Har¬ 
bor,  but  houses  also,  hitched  up  to  several  spans  of  oxen,  rumbled  in 
from  other  villages  and  settled  down  in  “the  Harbour”,  there  to  stay. 
The  multifarious  needs  of  ships  brought  craftsmen  and  laborers  with¬ 
out  number.  Among  the  lesser  talents,  might  be  sighted,  one  such  as 
J.  W.  Wentworth  who,  in  the  Corrector,  “Informs  the  Masters  and 
Owners  of  Whaling  Vessels,  that  *  *  *  for  the  modest  sum  of  50^ 
*  *  *  he  will  paint  the  names  of  their  vessels  on  their  sterns”! 

Master  carpenters  such  as  Benjamin  Glover  and  Pardon  Tabor 
began  to  build  those,  beautiful  doorways  that  are  found  on  many  of 
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the  simplest  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  houses ;  so  fine  and  delicate, 
they  have  been  compared  to  fine  jewelry.  Sailors  and  captains  did 
not  need  to  change  their  residence  in  order  to  follow  their  calling  and 
so  in  the  annals  of  whaling  are  many  illustrious  names  of  men  of  the 
Hamptons  and  other  Long  Island  communities. 

Each  success  attracted  others  to  try  their  chances.  The  fear  of 
loss  but  added  fire  to  the  hope  of  gain.  Among  those  so  attracted  to 
this  speculative  enterprise  was  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  He  came  to 
Sag  Harbor  in  1819  and  gave  himself  conscientiously  to  the  task  of 
planning  a  voyage,  choosing  its  officers,  supervising  its  outfit.  In 
partnership  with  others,  he  worked  out  a  way  to  finance  the  invest¬ 
ment,  spreading  the  risk  and  rewards  more  widely  over  the  com¬ 
munity;  in  this  way,  the  blacksmith  might  own  a  l/52nd  share  in  the 
ship  Fair  Helen  whose  irons  he  had  laboriously  forged.  Cooper  lived 
at  the  Inn,  observed  carefully  the  colorful  seaport  town,  wrote  a  little 
on  his  novel  Precaution,  and  waited  for  his  ship  Union  to  come  in. 
It  came  in  safely,  but  it  was  a  financial  failure,  and  a  second  attempt, 
likewise.  This  business  failure  coincided  with  Cooper’s  first  success 
as  a  story  writer  and  decided  the  course  of  his  career.  Had  luck  been 
otherwise  America  might  never  have  had  its  first  successful  novelist 
writing  about  American  scenes.  This  happy-ending  story  but  focuses 
on  the  true  nature  of  whaling.  It  was  then,  and  continued  to  be, 
increasingly,  an  extreme  gamble! 

In  1827,  the  Arabella  made  the  first  of  the  long  voyages.  She 
was  gone  three  years,  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  and  came  back  laden 
with  both  oil  and  whale  bone.  Her  delicate  lines  are  forever  caught 
in  her  picture  carved  on  a  whale’s  tooth,  and  displayed  at  the  Whaling 
Museum  in  Sag  Harbor  among  other  examples  of  scrimshaw — carving 
on  bone  or  ivory,  done  at  sea  by  the  sailors.  Now,  something  new  has 
come  into  the  industry:  ships  tend  to  be  larger;  outfits  heavier  and 
costlier.  It  is  a  period  of  exploring.  Ships  poke  into  uncharted  seas, 
discover  unnamed  islands.  They  push  into  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Japan  Sea.  In  Sag  Harbor  homes  are  many  souvenirs  of  the  alien 
culture  of  tropical  islands,  such  as  carved  ceremonial  sticks  of  high 
Polynesian  art.  They  speak  of  contacts,  far  from  successful,  of 
whalers  and  “heathens”.  Shipwreck  itself  came  to  hold  less  fear 
than  the  dangers  encountered  with  vengeful  island  natives. 

Yet  whaling  had  not  yet  reached  its  maturity,  and  more  typical 
than  the  long  Pacific  voyages,  were  the  shorter  cruises  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  Take  the  steady  record  of  a  ship  like  the  Thames:  over  a 
period  of  12  years  she  made  10  voyages,  and  averaged  a  $12,000  cargo 
each  time.  Her  first  master  was  Huntting  Cooper,  a  giant  of  a  man 
who  once  ran  the  length  of  a  whale’s  back;  her  second  was  Capt. 
David  Hand,  son  of  the  Capt.  David  Hand  whom  novelist  Cooper 
observed  and  whose  characteristics  were  written  into  the  delineation 
of  Natty  Bumppo;  the  unusual  flavor  of  the  older  Hand’s  personality 
may  be  guessed  at  from  a  perusal  of  the  epitaphs  he  caused  to  be  put 
upon  the  stones  of  his  five  successive  wives.  One  of  them  reads, 
“Behold  ye  mortals  passing  by,  How  thick  the  partners  of  one  hus¬ 
band  lie.  *  *  *” 
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Or  take  the  voyages  of  Wickham  S.  Havens  in  the  Thorn  and  the 
Thomas  Dickason,  a  series  of  happy  returnings;  or,  Mercator  Cooper 
whose  two  annual  voyages  in  the  Phoenix  brought  in  34,212  pounds 
of  whale  bone.  There  were  many  like  that  of  the  Marcus ,  which  tilled 
up  and  returned  in  seven  months  from  the  day  of  departure.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger,  one  may  picture  the  worries  of  an  owner 
who  received  the  tidings  represented  in  three  letters  that  often 
appeared  by  a  ship’s  name,  as  word  of  her  was  brought  back  to  the 
local  paper  with  the  returning  of  other  ships;  “cln”  stood  for 
“clean”.  It  meant — no  whales,  no  oil  and  no  bone.  And  this  might 
be  the  record  still,  even  after  one  or  two  years  of  cruising. 

Yet  the  tendency  toward  longer  voyages  was  unmistakable.  Ara¬ 
bella,  in  the  lead,  made  a  four-year  voyage  in  1833;  that  same  year 
the  Daniel  Webster,  the  Franklin  and  the  Governor  Clinton,  all  large 
ships  with  costly  outfits,  sailed  out  on  four-year  expeditions.  The 
Daniel  Webster  and  the  Franklin  returned  with  cargoes  of  the  valu¬ 
able  sperm  oil  that  meant  wealth,  fortune  and  rejoicing.  What  of 
the  Governor  Clinton ? — “Lost  in  typhoon  off  Japan”.  Not  a  man 
was  saved.  Captain,  mates  and  all  were  drowned  in  the  Japan  Sea. 
What  a  conflict  of  good  and  bad  news  to  thrill  and  harrow  one  small 
village ! 

During  these  years,  the  miller,  Jason  Beebee,  set  a  flag  flying 
from  the  top  of  his  mill  whenever  he  sighted  a  ship  coming  into  the 
harbor.  “Flag  on  the  mill,  ship  in  the  bay”,  was  a  cry  that  sent  the 
people  of  Sag  Harbor  in  tense  excitement  down  to  the  wharf.  It 
signalled  the  end  of  a  venture  and  the  tidings,  at  last,  of  what  had 
transpired.  It  might  bring  news  of  dreadful  disaster,  or  welcome 
proof  of  the  longed-for  “full  ship”  and  safe  homecoming.  There  were 
enough  of  the  latter  to  drive  hopes  and  schemes  constantly  onward. 
Always  a  new  voyage  was  planned,  with  perhaps  a  bigger  ship,  a 
fancier  outfit  and  a  longer  journey. 

To  1847 

These  are  the  ripe  years.  For  a  brief  decade,  sailings,  arrivals, 
tonnage — all  the  fair  weather  signs,  increase  dizzily.  It  is  a  bustling 
clamorous,  optimistic  period,  reaching  a  peak  in  1847  when  there  are 
63  vessels  in  the  fleet  and  32  sailings  in  one  year.  Nearly  all  the 
voyages  reach  far  into  the  Pacific,  and  two  new  whaling  grounds  are 
added:  the  Kodiak  Ground,  called  Northwest  Pacific,  and  off  Kam¬ 
chatka,  referred  to  as  the  North  Pacific.  A  two-year  voyage  was 
thought  to  be  a  short  one,  and  a  man  wouldn’t  bother  to  kiss  his  wife 
good-by  for  such  a  brief  trip,  so  folklore  relates.  Many  ships  encircled 
the  globe  before  they  returned,  although  not  many  of  them  made  the 
record  of  Capt.  E.  P.  Brown  of  Orient.  He  returned  to  the  Long 
Wharf,  just  as  he  said  he  would,  in  365  days  from  the  day  he  left  it ! 
He  had  been  around  the  world  without  stopping  at  a  single  port. 

A  rare  and  valuable  relic  of  these  splendid  ships  and  their  epic 
voyages  is  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  figurehead  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  the  Museum.  Carved  in  pine  and  painted  to  life  in  bright  gay 
colors,  it  is  from  the  whaleship  Jefferson.  Many  seas  the  steady  eyes 
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of  the  statesman  must  have  scanned  in  his  wanderings,  through 
storms,  ice  fields,  and  tropic  beauty. 

It  is  the  heyday  of  whaling.  Americans  are  undisputed  masters 
of  the  industry.  Of  all  the  whalers  that  sailed  the  seas,  more  than 
three  out  of  every  four  were  American.  New  Bedford’s  fleet  was  a 
third  of  the  American  total;  Nantucket,  New  London,  Sag  Harbor 
and  Fairhaven  comprised  another  third;  a  scattering  of  small-fleet 
ports  made  up  the  rest. 

Sag  Harbor,  Greenport,  Cold  Spring  Harbor  and  New  Suffolk, 
on  Long  Island,  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  great  day,  and  they  rep¬ 
resent  the  State  of  New  York’s  claim  to  an  honorable  share  in  the 
whaling  saga. 

Decode  the  columns  of  Marine  Intelligence  in  the  local  press  of 
1846  and  find  notice  that  the  sails  of  even  the  smaller  Long  Island 
ports  were  in  the  harbors  of  the  world.  “At  St.  Helena,  June  4th, 
bk  Delta,  Weeks,  Greenport  25  sp  70  w”.  It  reads  like  the  stock 
market,  but,  being  translated,  it  means  that  Greenport ’s  bark  Delta 
under  Captain  Weeks  was  at  St.  Helena  on  June  4th,  with  25  barrels 
of  sperm  oil  and  70  barrels  of  whale  oil.  This  was  but  one  of  Green- 
port’s  fleet  which  sailed  between  1833  and  1861.  At  the  peak,  eleven 
vessels  were  registered,  and  the  best  years  saw  an  average  of  four 
arrivals  yearly  of  ships  like  this  one,  back  from  many  distant  ports. 
Her  ships  often  cleared  through  Sag  Harbor,  and  there  was  a  ready 
exchange  of  officers  and  men.  Not  far  apart,  Greenport  and  Sag  Har¬ 
bor  worked  hand  in  hand. 

“CSpring  19m  1200  w”  after  name  of  ship  and  captain,  cited  to 
be  in  some  unpronounceable  bay  in  the  South  Seas,  meant  that  the 
ship  hailed  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  had  been  out  19  months,  and 
had  1200  barrels  of  whale  oil  aboard.  The  picturesque  little  village 
of  Cold  Spring  Harbor  now  possesses  what  is  perhaps  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  harpoon  in  the  world.  It  is  a  toggle-headed  iron  branded  with  the 
name  Alice.  It  must  have  been  thrown  from  a  boat  of  the  ship  Alice 
on  one  of  her  Arctic  trips.  It  was  recovered  years  later  still  imbedded 
in  a  whale,  where  it  had  lodged  for  at  least  28  years,  perhaps  60! 
The  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Whaling  Company  had  eight  vessels  on  the 
seas;  among  them,  the  Sheffield  was  the  largest  of  the  entire  Long 
Island  fleet.  From  1837  to  1862  whaleships  from  Cold  Spring  Harbor 
roamed  the  world. 

New  Suffolk’s  name  too  is  found  among  foreign  accents.  “NZea- 
land.  Mar.  14th,  bk  Noble,  Sweeney,  NSuffolk,  1450  w  cruise”.  The 
last  word  means  to  inform  her  owners  that  the  ship  will  cruise  fur¬ 
ther  before  turning  homeward.  New  Suffolk  had  the  Nolle  or  the 
Gentleman  abroad  in  the  years  between  ’39  and  ’52. 

Port  Jefferson  was  renowned  for  her  shipyards. 

It  is  said  that  American  whaling  captains  were,  as  a  class,  with¬ 
out  equal  in  ability,  seamanship,  and  in  their  skill  as  navigators. 
Fighters  too,  they  had  to  be.  When  the  cry  came,  “Thar  she  blows”, 
the  captain’s  boat  was  the  first  one  lowered.  In  this  battle  with  a  dan¬ 
gerous  foe,  the  commanding  officer  was  in  the  front  line.  “In  actual 
encounter  with  the  Monsters  of  the  Deep”,  the  inscription  reads  in 
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Oakland  Cemetery  that  memorializes  the  deaths  of  young  officers  in 
this  profession.  It  is  cut  in  marble  under  a  beautiful  shaft  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Broken  Mast.  An  extraordinary  carving  shows  the 
typical  setting  for  such  tragedies — in  mid-ocean,  a  stove  boat  and  a 
spouting  whale.  The  monument  stands  in  the  family  lot  of  Stephen 
Howell,  he  who  was  applauded  for  leading  the  revival  of  whaling 
after  the  Revolution.  It  is  his  grandson,  John  E.  Howell,  who  heads 
the  list  of  lost  captains  who  perished  “in  a  daring  profession”. 

To  what  extent  some  of  the  wealth  of  this  era  was  acquired  by 
undercover  dealings  in  the  slave  trade  is  a  question.  It  is  believed 
that  some  captains  and  some  owners  did  so  profit.  There  are  said  to 
be  records  of  changed  names  with  lost  identity  of  ships,  suggesting 
the  possession  of  unlawful  cargo.  But  as  little  is  known  of  it,  as  of 
how  fared  their  souls. 

Of  honorable  adventure,  that  of  Southampton’s  Mercator  Cooper 
stands  high.  To  him,  the  fact  that  Japan  was  a  closed  country, 
strangers  forbidden  to  enter  on  pain  of  death,  was  merely  a  challenge. 
The  Manhattan  entered;  and  they  sailed  deep  into  the  harbor  of 
Jeddo,  although  they  were  completely  ringed  around  by  almost  a 
thousand  small  junks,  which  kept  three  tightly  closed  circles  about 
them.  Cooper’s  fascinating  experiences  in  1845  have  real  significance, 
for  it  is  believed  that  the  information  brought  home  and  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  by  this  Yankee  explorer,  stimulated  our  government  to  send, 
eight  years  later,  the  official  expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  sue 
for  an  open  door. 

The  wealth  of  the  whaling  industry  spread  through  Long  Island, 
and  reached  into  all  phases  of  its  life.  It  left  a  lasting  record  in  the 
Greek  Revival  architecture  of  the  ’40s.  Sag  Harbor  houses  offer  a 
wealth  of  examples  of  hand-wrought  detail,  ornamental  cornice  and 
other  decoration  of  classical  inspiration.  Benjamin  Huntting,  2nd, 
son  of  pioneer  Col.  Huntting,  built  for  his  home  the  Greek  Temple 
house  that  is  now  the  Suffolk  County  Whaling  Museum  in  Sag  Har¬ 
bor,  where  entrance  is  through  the  arched  jaws  of  a  whale.  Of  like 
architectural  inspiration  is  the  Whalers’  Presbyterian  Church,  whose 
steeple,  destroyed  in  the  1938  hurricane,  was  built  slender  and  tall  to 
be  a  beacon  and  landmark  to  mariners.  The  whole  community  united 
to  build  it;  shipwrights  gave  their  work  to  complete  the  extensive 
carving.  Many  traveled  in  from  the  Hamptons  to  do  their  share  in 
building  this  house  of  God,  whose  faith  later  found  voice  in  a  well¬ 
loved  hymn,  written  by  one  of  its  pastors,  “Jesus,  Savior,  Pilot  Me, 
Over  Life’s  Tempestuous  Sea”. 

Another  skill  reached  a  high  point  in  this  period,  that  of  clock¬ 
making.  Outstanding  in  this  line  was  Ephraim  Byram,  builder  of 
famous  clocks.  Among  them  is  the  Tower  Clock  at  West  Point 
Academy.  Small  wonder  it  is  honored.  Faithfully  it  has  been  keeping 
time  over  embryo  officers  for  90  years,  and  it  is  still  the  leading  time¬ 
piece  on  the  campus.  Byram  clocks,  ingeniously  made,  their  intricate 
works  cut  out  of  wood,  still  throw  their  voices  on  the  air  in  modern 
Sag  Harbor.  In  whaling  days  Byram  sold  sextants,  quadrants,  charts, 
and  wound  chronometers  for  the  whalers. 
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It  is  clear  the  whaling  era  had  many  facets.  The  full  meaning 
cannot  be  stated  briefly.  But  we  can  move  a  little  closer  on  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  sailed  the  ships.  Let  us  send  off  a  voyage.  Let  us 
draw  up  a  sort  of  all-American  whaling  team,  and  let  us  choose  its 
membership  from  the  annals  of  Sag  Harbor. 


Fire  Island  Lighthouse,  Town  of  l slip,  Suffolk  County 


For  the  captain,  take  Wickham  Sayre  Havens,  “three  foot  across 
the  shoulder”,  *  *  *  “with  sea-blue  eyes  and  bright”,  *  #  *  a  kind 
man  but  “tougher  than  a  spar”.  Thus  his  grandson,  the  poet  George 
Sterling,  described  him  in  The  Ballad  of  the  Swabs.  One  can  scarcely 
doubt  it  is  a  true  tale.  Incoming  from  South  American  waters  on  the 
ship  Thomas  Dichason,  with  a  hold  filled  with  1800  casks  of  oil,  the 
gain  of  a  voyage  that  had  lasted  for  two  years,  the  crew,  overjoyed 
at  the  sight  of  the  home  port,  “in  sight  of  dune  and  spire”,  threw 
their  swabs  overboard.  Though  “as  hot  for  home  as  any”,  the  “bull- 
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necked  grandsire”  ordered  his  ship  turned  about  and  headed  for  sea. 
New  swabs  were  made,  and  then: 

“Three  full  days  they  swabbed  the  deck 
With  most  painstaking  care 
’Til  Dolly  Madison  herself 
Could  ha’  eat  her  supper  there.” 

Then  they  pointed  back  once  more  toward  the  spire  and  home. 
Ah,  there  is  a  captain  for  you!  Some  were  kind,  some  were  brutal. 
The  life  was  rugged;  toughness  was  required;  but  above  all,  an 
indomitable  will. 

In  conquering  a  whale,  it  is  not  the  harpooning  that  makes  the 
kill  but  the  lancing.  This  is  done  by  the  officers:  the  captain  and  his 
mates;  one  officer,  for  each  whaleboat.  A  good  first  mate  must  also 
be  equal  to  full  responsibility  in  any  emergency.  There  are  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  the  annals  of  whaling  when  a  ship  is  known  to  have  been 
sunk  by  the  head-on  assault  of  an  infuriated  whale.  If  this  ever 
occurred  to  a  Sag  Harbor  ship,  no  survivor  ever  lived  to  tell  of  it. 
Perhaps  credit  should  be  given  to  “Mr.  Reeves,  first  mate”,  that  the 
Camillus  does  not  belong  on  this  list  of  harrowing  disasters.  Off  the 
Island  of  St.  Helena,  the  Camillus  was  struck  a  terrific  blow  just  at 
“wind  and  water”  by  Mr.  Reeves’  whale,  thrashing  about  in  his 
“flurry”  of  death.  The  captain  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
far  off,  their  boats  fastened  on  to  other  whales.  The  shipkeeper  was 
in  a  panic,  for  water  was  rushing  into  the  hold.  Mr.  Reeves  boarded 
the  vessel,  coolly  shifted  barrels  until  the  ship  partly  heeled  over; 
then  he  quickly  caulked  and  sheathed  over  the  broken  planking.  This 
saved  the  ship  from  sinking. 

Leaking  badly,  the  Camillus  was  worked  into  the  harbor  of  St. 
Helena.  There  the  captain  refused  a  survey  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  the  risk  himself  of  sailing  home  in  the  damaged  ship  with  her 
valuable  cargo.  He  called  the  men  together  and  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  chance  to  leave  the  cruise  and  wait  for  passage  on  another 
vessel.  Not  a  man  accepted  this  offer,  and  it  is  given  as  a  reason  that 
“the  captain  and  the  mates  were  popular  with  the  crew”!  So  we 
shall  take  for  the  second  and  third  mates  of  our  honorarv  crew,  the 
officers  of  the  Camillus,  for  they  must  have  been  admirable  men!  (St. 
Helena,  in  mid- Atlantic,  was  often  visited  by  whalers,  and  Sag  Harbor 
has  many  a  tree  brought  back  from  that  island,  notably  a  picturesque 
willow  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street.) 

The  ship  would  carry  four  boatsteerers,  or  as  many  as  the  num¬ 
ber  of  whaleboats  it  carried.  For  a  boatsteerer’s  berth,  let  us  take 
Bridgehampton’s  splendid  Jim  Huntting,  man  enough  for  four.  He  is 
described  by  William  M.  Davis,  in  Nimrod  of  the  Sea,  “*  *  *  a  young 
giant,  seventy-eight  inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  weight,  and  not  an  ounce  of  fat  to  cut  his  wind — proportions 
of  Hercules,  and  the  face  of  man”.  How  often  a  whaleman  had  need 
for  such  a  physique  is  made  plain  by  the  ensuing  narrative.  “He 
came  up  *  *  *  all  tangled  in  the  line  that  was  coiled  in  the  stern- 
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sheets  of  the  boat.  He  fought  like  a  giant  to  throw  off  the  deadly  coil. 
It  was  about  his  body,  his  arms  and  his  neck.  *  *  *  He  got  rid  of 
the  line,  as  he  thought,  and  had  got  a  breath  of  the  blessed  air  and  a 
glance  at  God’s  sunlight,  when  he  was  jerked  out  of  the  sight  of  his 
horrified  shipmates.  A  bight  of  line,  yet  attached  to  the  sounding 
whale,  was  around  his  ankle,  and  he  bid  good-bye  to  this  world  as  he 
was  plunging  into  the  deep  sea.  Yet  he  was  alert  to  take  instant 
advantage  of  a  slack  in  the  speed  of  the  whale.  Drawing  himself  for¬ 
ward  by  the  line,  with  his  sheath-knife  he  severed  the  cord  beyond 
the  entangled  foot,  and  rose  to  the  surface  ...”  Thus  one  whale- 
ship  was  spared  the  loss  of  a  promising  harpooner,  who  quickly  rose 
to  the  rank  of  master. 

The  cooper  on  a  whaleship  was  not  only  barrelmaker,  and  often 
shipkeeper  too,  but  he  was  constantly  grinding  aand  sharpening  the 
ships’  irons  and  all  the  cutting  tools.  We  know  of  one  cooper  who 
jumped  the  coop  and  got  rich  thereby.  Harry  Graham  discovered  after 
several  voyages  to  the  Pacific  that  more  money  was  to  be  made  being 
a  cooper  in  Honolulu  than  by  being  a  ship’s  cooper.  He  set  up  shop 
in  the  islands,  and  coopered  for  the  hundreds  of  vessels  that  stopped 
there.  All  went  well  until  Graham  tripped  up  on  matrimony.  His 
Sag  Harbor  bride  changed  his  mind  about  having  a  business  in  Hono¬ 
lulu,  and  he  gave  it  up.  But  why  not?  He  was  already  a  rich  man. 

Boatsteerer,  cooper,  cabin  boy  and  steward  lived  amidships  in 
the  steerage,  ahead  of  the  officers  who  had  staterooms  in  the  stern  of 
the  ship,  but  not  as  far  forward  as  the  crowded  dark  quarters  of  the 
“fo’c’sle”,  where  the  plain  seamen  lived. 

For  a  steward,  take  Edwin  Field  and  dress  him  up  with  a  bit  of 
folklore  right  out  of  Sag  Harbor’s  own  rocking-chair  wisdom. 
“Shipped  at  19,  was  three  years  at  sea.  When  he  got  back,  he  sure 
missed  the  slosh  of  water  slapping  ’gainst  his  bunk.  Why,  he’d  make 
his  mother  go  ’round  and  throw  a  bucketful  on  his  windowpane,  so  he 
could  get  to  sleep.” 

Our  crew  must  have  an  Indian.  Southamptoners  know  that  their 
whaling  captain  grandfathers  would  rather  have  had  a  Shinnecock 
Indian  than  anyone  else,  so  reliable  and  skillful  were  they.  Daniel 
Oliver  Kells  must  have  been  about  12  years  old  when  he  left  the 
Shinnecock  reservation  and  sailed  from  Sag  Harbor  as  a  cabin  boy 
or  apprentice  whaleman.  It  was  the  first  step  in  learning  his  trade, 
and  the  usual  expectation  was  for  a  gradual  advancement  up  to  the 
rank  of  boatsteerer.  Just  how  Kells  got  to  Penrhyn  Island  is  not 
known,  but  there  he  was  discovered  at  the  age  of  nearly  90,  magistrate 
of  the  island!  The  years  had  rolled  by  since  1871.  The  fellow  Long 
Islander,  whose  South  Pacific  wanderings  of  World  War  II  brought 
him  to  that  remote  place,  probably  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  last 
living  person  who  sailed  in  a  Sag  Harbor  whaler. 

Nor  would  a  crew  be  complete  without  at  least  one  Portuguese 
sailor.  Theirs  was  a  wandering  lot.  In  the  Sag  Harbor  cemetery,  a 
stone  marks  the  grave  of  Favico  Maeceaia.  On  it,  is  this  plaintive 
epitaph : 
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“Tho  Boreas’  winds  and  Neptune’s  waves 
Have  tossed  me  to  and  fro 
You  plainly  see,  by  God’s  decree, 

I’m  harbor’d  here  below.” 

For  a  South  Sea  Islander,  we  could  do  no  better  than  choose  one 
from  so  famous  and  truthful  a  piece  of  fiction  as  “Moby  Dick”. 
Queequeg  forced  himself  upon  a  Sag  Harbor  whaler  in  a  fanatical 
determination  to  see  Christendom.  Arrived  in  port,  the  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  captain  gave  Queequeg  a  wheelbarrow  to  carry  his  trunk  to  the 
boarding  house.  Not  knowing  how  to  use  it,  Queequeg  strapped  the 
trunk  to  the  wheelbarrow  and  hoisted  them  both  to  his  tattooed 
shoulders.  So,  we  may  picture  the  lovable  savage  striding  up  the 
Long  Wharf  with  a  wheelbarrow  on  his  back,  and,  in  his  noble  heart, 
wondering  greatly — about  Christendom. 

In  the  conglomerate  assortment  that  comprised  a  crew,  there  was 
apt  to  be  one  fellow  of  more  than  usual  attainments  who  shipped  on 
the  cruise  for  “education  and  experience”.  Such  a  one  was  Prentice 
Mulford  who  shipped  as  a  cook  on  a  whaler.  A  strange  preparation 
for  his  later  work — thirty-six  volumes  of  philosophical  writings  on 
the  power  of  thought! 

We  should  have  in  our  list  at  least  one  of  our  favorite  ship 
masters,  for  they  all  came  through  the  ranks,  serving  in  turn  as  cabin 
boy,  seaman,  boatsteerer,  mate  and  captain.  Jacob  Havens  (“Capt. 
Jakey”),  born  in  the  tiniest  house  in  Sag  Harbor,  a  thimble-sized 
cottage  of  straggling  angles  and  sagging  eaves  on  Hampton  Street, 
was  the  youngest  of  Long  Island  captains  and  master  of  his  own  vessel 
at  23.  He  never  got  over  his  pride  in  that  office.  He  had  many  adven¬ 
tures  and  lived  long.  On  the  parlor  table  of  his  home,  there  always 
lay  handy  the  tooth  of  a  whale,  ready  to  illustrate  the  story  of  the 
scar  on  his  head.  He  would  have  his  grandchildren  put  their  little 
fingers  in  the  mark  over  the  trephining  operation  which  had  been 
performed  in  Rio.  Perhaps  it  was  as  a  plain  seaman  before  the  mast 
that  he  received  the  glancing  blow  from  a  whale’s  tooth.  He  had 
escaped  literally  from  the  jaws  of  a  whale. 

Let’s  add  Tom  Seaman  who  deserted  and  lived  long  as  a  beach¬ 
comber,  with  his  native  wives,  children  and  grandchildren  on  the 
languid  shores  of  Upola.  And  Edwin  Bill  of  countless  adventures, 
who  deserted  the  Marion  when  he  discovered,  far  off  at  the  Congo, 
that  she  had  been  sold  to  a  slave-trader. 

.  Boys  who  didn’t  come  back — the  Fowler  boys  were  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  Charles,  the  eldest,  fell  from  a  rotten  rope  on  the  mast  while 
he  was  straining  to  see  if  his  whale,  the  one  he  had  “raised”  with  his 
cry  of  “Thar  she  blows”,  was  being  caught.  He  would  have  received 
an  extra  allowance.  When  the  ship  finally  returned,  the  lad’s  parents 
were  there  at  the  wharf  to  meet  him,  only  then  to  learn  how  the  boy 
had  died.  Some  years  later,  William  Fowler  shipped  as  2nd  mate  on 
the  Ocean,  and  Ed,  a  lad  in  his  teens,  had  a  berth  as  boatsteerer. 
This  time  the  sea  was  even  more  cruel  than  before.  No  ship  returned ; 
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no  comrades,  ever,  to  tell  any  kind  of  story,  even  a  sad  one.  Just 
nothing. 

Leonard  A.  Curtis,  who  shipped  from  New  York,  led  the  mutiny 
of  the  Oscar  at  Ilha  Grande.  The  Museum  possesses  a  rare  color 
print  portraying  this  tragedy.  The  detail  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  ship  Oscar  is  carefully  drawn,  and  the  fracas  aboard  is  depicted 
by  small  figures  running  about  with  axes  in  hand,  sailors,  shot  and 
falling  over  the  sides  of  the  ship.  Curtis  had  led  the  insurgents  up 
the  ladder  to  take  the  ship.  He  was  shot  instantly.  Curtis’  tragedy 
must  represent  two  tendencies  that  increased  steadily  in  the  later 
years  of  whaling:  the  deteriorating  character  of  the  men  in  the  fore¬ 
castle,  and  the  increasing  grievances  of  their  situation,  which  had 
been  called  the  lowest  level  to  which  American  free  labor  has  ever 
sunk.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  no  militant  labor  leader 
was  on  the  scene  in  that  day  and  age,  or  he  would  have  made  some¬ 
thing  of  the  situations  about  to  be  related. 

There  was  John  Mulligan  who  later  became  a  Justice  in  East 
Hampton.  He  went  to  sea  once.  He  shipped  on  a  106th  lay  in  the 
bark  Union.  That  was  according  to  nautical  custom;  sailors  were  not 
paid  in  wages,  but  each  one  made  a  bargain  for  a  set  share  in  the 
profits,  if  any.  It  was  known  as  a  lay.  Seamen  shipped  on  “long 
lays”  or  small  fractions,  while  an  officer  took  a  “shorter  lay”,  that 
is,  a  larger  share.  Of  course,  if  there  were  no  profits,  it  made  no 
difference!  By  his  own  testimony,  John  Mulligan  labored  before  the 
mast  for  three  years  and  received  as  his  grand  reward,  the  total  sum 
of  twenty-eight  dollars. 

Less  resentful  of  his  state  was  George  Dorsey,  who  shipped  on  a 
108th  lay  of  the  Henry  Lee  in  1845.  They  sailed  around  the  foot  of 
Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand;  visited  Pitcairn  Island,  taking  a 
look  at  the  town  created  by  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty ,  and  crossed 
the  Pacific  to  the  waters  off  Kamchatka.  Arrived  back  in  Sag  Harbor 
he  drew  $20  on  his  wages  and  started  for  home.  He  said  he  never 
got  home  that  trip,  nor  ever  got  the  rest  of  his  wages.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that  George  fell  a-spreeing  on  his  way  home,  and  while  still 
in  that  state  when  both  wages  and  home  were  forgotten,  George  must 
have  shipped  again,  with  no  grudges  saved  up.  But  the  most  amazing 
part  of  his  story  is  the  whaling  scene  that  occurred  way  off  in  the 
waters  of  Kamchatka.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about  an  angry 
whale  and  a  stove  boat,  and  eight  men  thrown  into  the  sea.  Nor  was 
George’s  broken  and  splintered  arm  unusual  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  while  floundering  around  in  the  water,  George  had  found  a 
broken  spar  and  a  piece  of  sail  to  lie  on.  The  captain  in  his  own  boat 
came  up  and  asked  how  they  were  fixed.  They  all  answered  that  they 
were  all  right,  sir.  The  captain  said,  “I  will* go  and  kill  the  whale.” 
This  he  did.  It  took  only  a  couple  of  hours.  The  men  could  swim  and 
they  were  all  right,  sir,  and  everything  turned  out  extremely  well — 
the  whale  was  caught  and  the  men  were  picked  up — in  the  sequence 
mentioned ! 

Such  was  the  calibre  of  the  men  and  officers  who  manned  the 
whaling  fleet! 
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Now,  let  us  crowd  the  historic  Long  Wharf,  and,  with  prayers 
and  tears,  wave  wildly,  as  the  good  ship  Jefferson  raises  her  sails  to 
the  wind.  She  is  alive  with  power  and  the  prow  cuts  the  blue  water 
and  throws  back  a  swirling  crested  wave. 

Such  departures  were  always  a  stirring  and  majestic  sight.  In 
the  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed  them,  there  must  have  been 
thoughts  not  far  removed  from  the  piety  of  1731,  “God  send  the  good 
sloop  to  her  desired  port  in  safety,  Amen.” 

Then  the  village  would  settle  back  into  its  routine  for  awhile. 
The  editor  would  go  back  to  his  shop,  and  set  up  the  live-wire  adver¬ 
tisements  of  George  B.  Brown. 

“Whalemen  ! 

“Please  to  attend  the  first  and  second  lesson.  George  B. 
Brown  can  fit  you  out  and  fit  you  in,  and  as  short  horns  are 
logged,  he  can  fit  you  to  what’s  much  better  in  all  weather — 
short  jackets.  Long-shorts  and  monkey  jackets,  and  striped 
shirts  from  37^$  to  50^.  And  for  a  change,  doff  your  money 
getting  gear,  and  he’ll  put  you  upon  the  other  tack,  and  fur¬ 
nish  as  infits-fine  frock  and  other  coats,  jackets,  vests,  pants, 
fine  shirts,  boots,  pumps  etc  etc  all  at  a  price  *  *  *  low  as 
the  times.” 

Observe  the  offer  of  an  “infit”  for  the  sailor  on  shore.  The  “out¬ 
fit”  had  not  lasted  long,  and  had  been  replaced  by  more  of  the  same 
from  the  “slop  chest”  on  board.  Outfit,  infit,  and  slop  chest  debts  were 
all  incurred  without  much  choice  in  the  deal,  and  all  deducted,  with 
other  charges  too,  from  Dorsey’s  108th  and  Mulligan’s  106th  share  in 
the  voyage. 

Other  ads  quoted  “Tobacco,  Snuff  and  Segars”.  “Hoops  and  oars 
as  usual”,  were  offered  by  Huntting  Cooper  who  once  ran  the  back  of 
a  whale  and  was  now  retired  from  the  sea.  A  waggish  editor  made 
note  of  changes  in  fashion:  “Ladies  bump  behind  is  disappearing 
.  .  .  so  railroads  need  no  more  charge  double  for  one  lady’s 
space  .  .  .  and  other  benefits!  After  the  second  great  fire,  1845: 
“Business  resumed  at  the  Old  Stand — Ladies  half  and  full  gaiters”. 
In  1847,  “The  Subscriber  will  commence  giving  Lessons  in  Quadrilles, 
Waltzes,  Gallopade,  and  Polka  *  *  *  at  4  o’clock  for  children  and 
ladies,  and  at  7  for  gentlemen.”  Under  the  heading  “New  York  Oil 
Market,” — “crude  sperm  is  firm  at  105  a  107^.  Whalebone — The 
market  is  quiet;  sales  at  34  a  35^.”  As  for  the  state  of  the  world, 
“Ireland  is  Tranquil.” 

But  neither  Ireland  nor  Sag  Harbor  remained  tranquil  for  long. 

To  1871 

If  conditions  were  hard  for  the  sailor,  neither  did  they  present  a 
bed  of  roses  for  the  investor.  In  the  final  accounting  whaling  was 
one  of  the  most  unpredictable  business  risks  of  all  time!  There  was 
the  obvious  and  dramatic  hazard  of  loss  by  storm  and  disaster;  yet 
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even  more  damaging  to  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  the  liability  of 
fluctuating  market  prices.  Even  as  today,  a  bumper  crop  and  a 
glutted  market  could  mean  ruin  to  the  very  ones  who  had  labored  for 
it.  Management  also  was  a  factor.  Disastrous  choice  of  a  captain, 
one  of  poor  judgment  or  outright  dishonesty,  could  make  a  failure 
out  of  the  most  carefully  planned  cruise.  The  decreasing  efficiency  of 


Ponquogue  Lighthouse  at  Hampton  Bays 


the  men  in  the  forecastle  took  its  toll.  Desertions  and  disorder  were 
costly. 

In  the  year  1848,  these  many  risks  of  the  industry  seemed  to 
gather  weight  and  descend  at  once  upon  an  unprepared  optimism.  At 
the  Long  Wharf,  ship  after  ship  came  in  without  a  cargo.  Some  of 
them  had  been  gone  four  or  five  years  and  represented  an  all-high  in 
costly  outfits.  Whales  were  shy,  these  wanderers  reported.  The 
furious  slaughter  of  the  preceding  decades  had  caused  an  actual 
scarcity  of  “fish”;  at  the  same  time,  the  fabulous  returns  of .  the 
previous  year  had  caused  a  drop  in  the  market  price  of  oil.  Only 
eight  vessels  sailed  in  ’48  from  Sag  Harbor;  an  ominous  lull  settled 
down  on  the  activities  at  the  waterfront. 
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The  experience  of  the  erstwhile  fortunate  David  Hand  was  typi¬ 
cal.  Up  to  this  time  his  homecomings  had  all  been  gold-plated.  He 
undertook  command  of  the  Salem,  a  new  ship  purchased  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  good  times  and  rising  prices.  It  was  fitted  out  to  the  last 
detail,  and  high  were  the  expectations  that  this  would  be  the  greatest 
success  of  all.  The  Salem  cruised  for  four  years,  over  the  old  grounds, 
in  many  distant  waters,  only  to  return  in  1848  with  a  small  cargo,  to 
be  sold  at  low  prices.  The  huge  investment  was  not  paid  for.  The 
whole  effort  was  a  failure. 

This  was  David  Hand’s  last  whaling  voyage.  The  next  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the  Sabina,  loading  pick-axes,  and  sing¬ 
ing  “0  Susanna!”,  with  17  other  captains  who  were  also  through 
with  whaling,  and  off  for  the  Gold  Fields  of  California.  There  were 
85  persons  altogether  aboard  the  Sabina.  In  this  manner  Sag  Harbor 
lost  many  a  fiery  citizen. 

To  the  lure  of  gold  was  added  the  lure  of  oil  in  the  petroleum 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  free  lands  in  the  West,  and  the  rise  of  milling 
in  New  England  towns.  The  glamor  of  the  sea  was  tarnished  in 
rivalry  with  these  new  fields. 

Events  ripened  quickly  and  changes  came.  Ships  were  retired 
from  use  after  years  of  service.  “Broken  up  in  port”,  or  “Con¬ 
demned  at  Rio”  as  the  reports  stated.  Many  were  sold.  Old  firms 
retired  from  the  field.  There  was  a  turning  point,  and  things  were, 
ever  after,  different.  Yet  the  life  of  the  ’50s  and  ’60s  was  not  without 
vigor,  adventure  and  history. 

Of  the  Gold  Rush  by  ships,  it  is  more  colorful  than  that  by 
covered  wagon.  Sailors  also  encountered  Indians.  As  they  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  was  the  treacherous  Tierra  del 
Fuegos,  Indians  of  large  stature,  who  often  pirated  upon  the  richly 
laden  ships  working  westward.  An  unusual  cruise  it  would  be,  that 
did  not  encounter  castaways.  Such  meetings  Avere  poignant  beyond 
words;  then  supplies  must  be  rationed,  even  water;  one  captain  tied 
the  dipper  to  the  mast  to  reduce  the  number  of  drinkings. 

These  years  saw  the  fine,  positive  energy  of  the  shipbuilders 
turned  to  this  goal  with  brilliant  effectiveness.  From  the  Wade  ship¬ 
yards  were  turned  out  dashing  little  vessels,  whose  destination  Avas 
the  new  El  Dorado.  They  were  swift  as  a  Aving,  Avith  not  a  cumber¬ 
some  line  or  an  unnecessary  inch  upon  them. 

With  the  shrinkage  of  the  Avhaling  industry  in  general,  prices  for 
the  product  rose  magnificently,  and  the  incentive  to  investors  Avas  thus 
stimulated  afresh.  At  the  same  time,  a  neAv  cruising  ground  Avliere 
whales  were  plenteous  opened  up  for  the  daring  harpooner. 

This  new  ground  was  the  Arctic  Ocean  Avhere  boAvhead  Avhales 
Avere  plentiful.  NeAv  firms  entered  the  business.  Shipbuilding  boomed 
again,  producing  a  neAv  flock  of  small  barks  and  schooners  like  the 
Mary  Gardiner  and  the  Odd  Fellow.  For  tAvo  more  decades  Avhaling 
Avas  pursued,  Avith  its  dramatic  reAvards  pouring  into  the  community, 
and  its  losses  and  tragedies. 

The  Arctic  Avhaling  has  a  peculiar  fascination,  shadowed  always 
as  it  Avas  by  the  awful  threat  of  the  frozen  north.  To  move  close  to 
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it,  one  could  follow  the  career  of  Capt.  James  Royce.  Here  is  a 
romantic  figure  whose  life  might  well  be  the  subject  of  a  novel.  He 
killed  his  first  Arctic  whale  in  the  light  of  northern  midnight,  1848. 
He  was  then  the  first  whaler  to  push  through  the  hazardous  Bering 
Strait,  treacherous  with  fog,  into  this  untried  whaling  ground.  It  was 
a  discovery;  the  whales  were  so  numerous  he  filled  up  in  28  days. 
When  he  returned  home  with  the  news,  quickly  the  ships  of  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Nantucket  and  all  the  others  swarmed  in  his  wake  and  took  over 
the  find.  Boyce’s  genius  soon  turned  in  another  direction.  In  1856 
he  is  reported  to  be  sailing  to  England  to  have  manufactured  his 
invention — the  bomb  lance.  An  item  from  the  Cork  Examiner  speaks 
with  amazement  of  this  new  device,  giving  entire  credit  to  Capt. 
Royce.  But  tragedy  followed  on  success.  While  out  in  a  whaleboat, 
his  bomb  lance  exploded,  shattering  his  hand;  operations  at  sea  were 
common,  and  the  unskilled  mate,  with  crude  instruments,  performed 
the  amputation.  Yet  romance  sailed  on  that  unlucky  journey  too,  for 
Capt.  Royce,  on  this  voyage,  met  and  married  a  lady  from  L ’Orient, 
France.  Thereafter,  his  life  was  crowded  with  other  schemes,  original 
and  daring,  but  success  in  any  of  them  was  not  to  be  captured  again, 
and  he  died  in  Mexico  “from  want  and  exposure”. 

Other  novels  could  be  written  about  the  exceptional  women  who 
did  not  stay  at  home  and  wait,  but  accompanied  their  husbands  on 
Arctic  voyages.  Capt.  Jonas  Winters  often  took  his  wife  to  sea  with 
him.  The  portraits  of  both  of  them  are  in  the  Museum,  and  the  ship 
model  of  one  of  his  ships,  a  rare  and  beautiful  piece  of  work,  the  bark 
Excel.  Mrs.  Winters’  sister  also  married  a  whaling  captain.  In  fact, 
widowed  twice,  she  chose  a  whaling  captain  for  her  husband  three 
times.  As  the  bride  of  J.  Madison  Tabor,  her  honeymoon  was  a  three 
and  a  half  year  voyage  as  far  north  as  the  ice  barrier  in  the  Okhotsk 
Sea. 

Could  a  real  home  be  created  on  board  a  whale  ship?  Could  any 
parents,  unaided,  create  for  their  child  raised  on  shipboard  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  a  sound  education?  The  Jetur  Roses  did  both.  Over  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  of  Arctic  whaling,  they  raised  their  little  daughter 
Emma,  truly  a  whaling  child.  She  took  her  place  naturally  and  hap¬ 
pily  in  Southampton  life  when  the  sailings  were  over.  The  whaling 
parents  must  have  possessed  great  quality  and  character! 

These  were  the  years  nevertheless  recognized  in  local  comment 
as  “decline”.  Of  the  diverse  forces  at  play,  some  reflection  may  be 
traced  in  scattered  items  from  the  Corrector  of  1861.  “Auction  at 
Budd’s  cooperage,  North  Haven,  on  Saturday  next,  old  casks,  copper 
cooler,  and  sundry  articles  of  whaling  gear,  *  *  *.”  “The  old 
Jefferson  has  been  hauled  alongside  within  the  past  few  days,  but 
she  is  minus  masts  and  in  process  of  being  broken  up.” 

Yet  it  was  still  profitable  for  Augustus  Unshelm  of  the  Navigator 
Islands  to  run  in  the  Corrector  a  “Notice  to  Whalers,  Guano  Vessels, 
and  Others,  Trading  in  the  South  Pacific”  that  “The  Undersigned 
has  always  on  hand  a  good  stock  of  ships’  Meterial,  as  well  as  a 
fresh  supply  of  fine  Fidjee  Yams,  Pork,  Fruit  etc,  and  is  able  to 
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furnish  vessels  calling  at  the  undermentioned  Port  with  any  quantity 
of  fresh  Water  at  the  shortest  notice.” 

Humor  often  tells  more  than  cold  sense.  In  a  column  called 
“Varieties”  we  find  this:  “The  skeleton  in  every  man’s  house:  his 
wife’s  skirt.”  So  that  is  what  became  of  those  thousands  of  pounds 
of  whalebone  brought  home  in  ships!  Cherchez  la  femme.  But  what 
is  this? — the  very  next  month,  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  G.  H.  Cooper  start 
advertising  ‘ 1  Steel  Spring  Skirts  ’  ’ !  Time  marches  on  ! 


The  Whaling  Museum,  Sag  Harbor,  1846,  designed  by  Minard  Lafever 


Another  telltale  bit  refers  to  a  school  of  whales  that  made  their 
appearance  in  Buzzard’s  Bay.  “Two  of  them  ventured  into  the  har¬ 
bor  *  *  *  but  soon  retreated — Probably  they  did  not  like  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  several  petroleum  works  in  the  vicinity.” 

The  press  of  1859  could  be  joyful  about  the  newly  launched  Sag 
Harbor  band,  but  of  shipping,  its  note  was  mournful.  “Our  wharf  is 
well  filled  with  ships  and  a  stranger  might  suppose  that  a  brisk  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  carried  on,  but  that  is  the  appearance  alone  and  not  the 
reality.  Messrs.  W.  H.  and  G.  H.  Cooper  are  *  *  *  undecided 

whether  they  will  fit  the  Mary  Gardiner  and  the  Timor  recently  pur¬ 
chased  by  them.  *  *  *” 

They  did  fit  the  Mary  Gardiner  again,  though  not  the  Timor. 
Nevertheless  both  of  these  gallant  ships  sailed  right  into  the  final 
curtain — the  Civil  War.  The  Mary  Gardiner,  a  remarkably  trim  and 
fast  sailing  vessel,  was  homeward  bound  in  June,  1861,  with  a  cargo 
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worth  $40,000.  Her  captain  was  unaware  that  Fort  Sumter  had  been 
fired  upon  and  that  the  Alabama  was  making  a  deadly  record  in  the 
Atlantic,  capturing  and  burning  Yankee  vessels.  Other  rebel  priva¬ 
teers  lay  in  wait  also.  Off  Bermuda,  the  chase  began.  For  two  hours 
the  Mary  Gardiner  was  hotly  pursued  by  a  Confederate  enemy,  a 
fleet-winged  marauder.  She  escaped — shrewdly  navigated  and  clearly 
the  better  ship,  marvelously  more  buoyant  of  sail  than  any  pursuer. 


(Photo  Courtesy  of  H.  T.  Weeks) 

Homestead  of  a  Descendant  of  Whalers,  the  Author  of  This  Chapter 


Other  ships  from  other  whaling  ports  were  not  so  lucky,  and  the 
report  of  their  destruction  reached  every  shipping  quarter  with  chill¬ 
ing  effect.  No  wonder  that  when  the  government  issued  a  call  for 
ships  to  be  used  as  a  blockade  in  Charleston  harbor,  to  be  dynamited 
and  sunk  at  the  entrance,  there  were  many  answers.  From  Sag  Har¬ 
bor,  the  Timor  and  the  Emerald  sailed  in  “the  Stone  Fleet”.  The 
Corrector  of  1861  concludes  an  account  of  the  entire  armada  which 
was  about  to  make  its  exodus  from  many  whaling  ports,  with  a 
resounding  flourish:  “With  this  formidable  fleet,  the  loyal  blubber- 
hunters  of  the  North,  to  the  hotbed  of  Secesliia,  send  greeting!” 

Capt.  Jakey  Havens  was  one  who  did  not  join  the  Stone  Fleet, 
or  seek  after  oil  wells,  or  become  lured  by  western  lands.  He  went 
right  on  sailing  the  Myra,  right  through  the  Civil  War.  Once  he 
thought  the  game  was  up,  when  his  ship  was  “overhauled”  by  a 
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vessel  flying  tlie  Confederate  flag.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  a  renegade 
Yankee  trying  to  run  the  blockade  in  order  to  sell  goods  to  the  South. 
He  merely  asked  to  be  given  some  needed  supplies,  and  this  Capt. 
Jakey  refused  to  do.  Never  should  the  Myra  aid  her  country’s  foe! 

The  Myra  was  the  last  whaling  ship  to  sail  out  of  Sag  Harbor. 
The  date  was  1871. 

That  year,  whaling  in  Sag  Harbor  came  to  a  decisive  end.  The 
third  great  fire  broke  out  and  swept  through  the  business  section.  All 
the  paraphernalia  centered  at  the  waterfront,  shops,  boatyards  and 
storehouses  of  whaling  gear  and  craft,  all  made  a  great  blazing 
funeral  pyre.  Stored  bomb  lances  exploded,  far  from  their  intended 
target.  Flames  leaped  high,  and  the  night  was  as  bright  as  day  as 
the  trappings  of  whaling  went  up  in  smoke,  making  one  last  glorious 
sight  like  autumn’s  turning. 


***** 

It  is  a  rich  vibrant  history  that  is  recalled  now  by  picket  fence 
and  iron  pot  in  Sag  Harbor.  High  on  a  roof  may  be  spied  the  scuttle- 
hole  which  used  to  open  out  onto  a  “roof  walk”,  the  better  to  give 
view  over  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  coming  of  ships.  And  side 
by  side,  street  after  street,  are  the  houses,  built  by  the  whalers. 

What  has  become  of  the  energy  that  created  this  rugged  Ameri¬ 
can  scene?  In  a  large  sense,  it  has  gone  on — creating  railroads, 
empires  of  the  West,  new  states,  new  heroes;  and  with  it,  no  doubt, 
the  same  old  barnacles  of  injustice,  greed,  and  ruthlessness.  In  a 
special  sense,  one  could  point  to  the  wide  diversion  of  this  particular 
Colonial  stock,  infusing  its  vigor  into  every  kind  of  enterprise.  The 
blacksmith’s  son  became  a  great  teacher  of  technology  in  a  western 
state.  A  ship  owner’s  grandson  pioneers  in  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try.  The  energy  has  gone  on,  making  a  new  and  more  vastly  compli¬ 
cated  world.  And  now  the  village  that  whale  oil  built  is  a  retreat 
from  the  stress  and  strain  of  that  world.  To  modern  man,  intimate 
association  with  fine  old  things  is  a  balm  to  the  spirit,  sometimes  a 
necessity,  always  an  inspiration.  Furniture  and  tapestry  bespeak  the 
skill  of  one’s  hands  and  hours  of  industrious  leisure.  Old  houses 
whisper  of  neighborly  days.  In  peaceful  dreaming  streets,  one  can 
understand  the  love  of  one  small  community  that  lasts  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another. 

Indeed,  the  presence  of  old  houses  is  the  embodiment  of  a  val¬ 
iancy  that  did  not  seek  elsewhere.  Many  a  daughter  of  the  whaling 
generation  fought  with  courage  as  great  as  that  of  her  fathers.  Toss¬ 
ing  off  poverty,  age  and  loneliness,  she  struggled  to  save  for  the 
future  something  that  cannot  be  replaced — a  house  mellowed  by  time. 
It  is  in  the  smell  of  old  wood,  the  touch  of  smoothed  woodwork,  in  a 
worn  threshold,  and  the  blackened  hearth.  It  is  that  sense  of  having 
been  lived  in  by  generations  of  fine  people. 

In  Sag  Harbor,  clocks  with  wooden  works  and  church  bells  fill 
the  air  with  their  ancient  voices.  Old  bridge  sites  remain,  these  and 
the  roads  that  used  to  be  guarded  by  toll  houses.  Horse  troughs  and 
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hitching  posts  still  linger.  Here  dre  flower-filled  try-pots  that  once 
knew  the  stench  of  boiling  whale  oil,  the  flare  of  the  flames,  demon¬ 
like  at  sea. 

So  let  the  morning  glories  climb  over  an  old  fire  wheel.  Let  the 
petunias  bloom  from  Great  Aunt  Agatha’s  kitchen  kettle  and  let  it 
hang  from  a  crane  that  used  to  swing  over  the  hearth  of  a  whaler’s 
fireside.  Sag  Harbor  is  a  living  museum,  and  best  of  all,  it  is  a  village 
of  houses,  that  are  linked  intimately  to  adventure  of  the  seas,  and 
forever  associated  with  that  old  high  courage. 
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